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THE TENNASERIM PROVINCES. 

_ • 

Tli© slip of territory ojj the east side of the Bay of Bengal, ceded to ua by the Bur- 
mese at the close of the late war, and known under the name of the Tenasserim Pro- 
vinces, extends along the sea coast from tho month of the river Pak-chan, in lat. 10° 12* 
N. to that of the Salween, iti lat. 16° 4* N., This ri\er, which forms our boundary 
with the Burmese, has a due north and south course, and our possessions extend along 
the banks to lat. 18® 30* N., where it is joined*by an inconsiderable stream called the 
Thoung-ycen, having its source* in th£ range of mountains which from the" eastern 
boundary of the provinces and running about N. E. till its junction with the Salween: 
the country thus forms a kind of paralellogram, about 500 miles in length ajjd vajyin^ 
in breadth from 40 to 80 and containing about 30,000 square miles. It is divided into 
four provinces, those of Amherst, Ye, Tavoy and Mergui. TfPat of Amherst, the most nor- 
thern provinccof the four, is a portion of the old province of JMartahan. It extends along the 
coast from the Salween to the Thoung-yecn in lat. 15® 15*. It nmy bementioned here, that 
the Burmese deny our right to this province by the treaty of Yandaboo, and so loose and 
vaguely is (his celebrated treaty drawn up, that by one article the Burmese* claim to it is un- 
doubted, though by a following article this right is annulled. The first article alluded 
to states, that H. M. of Ava cedes to the jlritish the provinces of Mergui, Tavoy and Y6, 
w ilhout any allusion to any part of that of Martaban, while the other states ttafcifre Sal- 
ween shall be the boundary between us and the Burmese. The chief town of Amherst 
Piovince is Moulmcin, or, as it should be more correctly written, Maulamyjhaing. At the 
conclusion of the war, when the tow® of Martaban, together with the territory on the W. 
bank of the Salween, was given up to the Burmese, the whole population accompanied us, 
and the present site of Moulmcin being fixed upon by Sir A. Campbell as the military 
cantonment, the people naturally (looked to the neighbourhood, and their numbers being 
very considerably increased by the emigrating of the Pegucrs, that to^k place after the 
defeat of their attempt to regain their independence in 1826, a regular town soon sprung 
up, which has yearly increased by the influx of people from different parts of India, 
and is now a flourishing and important settlement. It is situated nearly opposite the 
old town of Martaban, in lat. 16^ 2D’, at the conflux of three large rivers, the Salween, 
the Gym? and the Attran, there uniting in one stream, which disgorges itself into the sea 
by two mouths, inclosing between them the Island of Bilou-kioun. The town consists 
of one long street, following the course of the river a distance of nearly five miles, froiff* 
which others diverge at right angles; but owing to the predilection of the natives for the 
immediate bank of the river, and to the circumstance of the military cantonment occupy- 
ing a large space of the ground at lie hack of the main street, it has been found impossible to 
render the town compact or to extend it inwards from the river : it has consequently a 
^haggling appearance and gives the idea of being far m >rj ^xtensive anl po^yjh)us than 
it actually is. The cantonment occupies the site of an old Burmese town, as^dctf'Aed 
by the stupendous bund within which it is inclosed on the N. W. and S. faces, having a 
range of low heights on its E. fac8, surmounted by pagodas. It had, however, long been 
deserfed, and when fixed on as a cantoment, was thto|py covered wjjli trees and und£N 
wood. It forms a quadrangle, about a mile in length by half a mile in breadth, with- 
in which arc the barracks for tho*troops and tho residences. of the officers. Beyond tho 
southern face of the cantonment, at the distance of half a mile; are situMcd the resi- 
dences ot the civif officers together with the cutcherry and other civil bufldings. The 
Coinmissiotici’s house is situated on a rising gjolmd near the river, having an exten- 
sive and prettily planted compound around it, and a v\^v both up and down the river. 
Behind it is a continuation of the long range of heights before alluded to, extending a 
few miles lower down and having its summits crowned with pagodas. Few seen &T can 
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exceed in beauty the first view of the town of Mouhnein, when sailing up the river. The 
numerous shipping atr anchor, the thickly clustered huts of the natives on the banks, 
the cantonment arfd residences of EXiropean officers on the higher ground, backed by the 
pagoda heights, the high hills of Martaban on the opposite bztnk all with pagodas on 
their summits, the lofty mountains at a distance, and the evergreen and verdant face of 
the country, form a tout ensemble most delightful, to those especially who are accustomed to? 
the monotonous plains of India. The town now contains about 10,000 inhabitants, chiefly 
Burmeseand Taliens, with about2,t)0O natives of India and GOO Chinese. The first houses 
erected o f n the establishment of the place, were of course of the poorest description. 
There gradually gave way toothers of mare substantial materials, but mw brick and mortar 
houses are fast running up, and where fires occur among the old houses, which owing to 
tke combustible materials with which they are built and roofed are frequent, brick build- 
ings are erected on their site^ 


Amherst town is situated at the mouth of the navigable branch of the united streams, 
in lat. 16°. 4\ This spot was selected by Mr. Crawfurd as the site of the cantonment and 
contemplated hew town, but was disapproved of by Sir A. Campbell, who then fixed on 
Moulmcin. Amherst would, no doubt, f have been a more pleasant and, perhaps, a more 
healthy station for the troops, owing to its being on the sea side ; but as the capital of the 
province, Moulmcin is decidedly preferable/ being more central and at all times 
accessible, h areas during th\j S. W. Monsoon, canoes and other small boats cannot 
often for days together, venture down the river. Mr. Crawfurd had planned a splendid 
town here: widb streets were marked off and named, and several grants of land had al- 
ready been issued to individuals, when the arrival of feir A. Campbell, put a stop to the 
imaginary town, and the orders of the Supreme Government prohibited any further grants 
from being given. Amir erst is consequently now, nothing more than a village with about 

1,500 inhabitants, and no vessels enterits harbour, butall proceed straightuplo Moulmcin. 
\ * 


The three rivers before mentioned as uniting into one stream at Moulmcin, intersect the 
province in different directions, and with their smaller tributaries, afford rapid and easy 
communication over the country. The Salween has its Source in the Himalaya moun- 
tains, from whence its course is nearly due south ; hut owing to the numerous obstructions 
in its bed, is not navigable, even for canoes, beyond our northern boundary. One of these 
obstructions, indeed, occurs within our boundary in the shape of a bar of rooks running 
across the stream, rendering the passage dangerous to canoes even, when the river is at 
its lowest; but when swelled by the periodical rains, or by the melting of the snow on the 
mountains, such is the impetuous rush of the water, that pven logs of timber are dashed to 
pieces. About 15 or 20 miles south of this rapid, the Sihvecn is joined by two other 
streams, the Yambaing from the eastward, and the Yoouzalen from the westward ; thence 
it forms oefiTBroad and noble st/edm to its mouth, with high steep banks and inteispersed 
with numerous islands. The rise of the river during the rains, is nearly 30 feet, and those 
islands are mostly overflown at that period ; the watei leaving a deposit on them, their soil 
is^xtremely rich. The population ^long the banks of this river, and indeed of all the 
rivers except in the vicinity of thelbwn, is extremely scanty, and little or no cultivation 


is *o3jj%mct with. The Gyne is formed by two rivers called the Dagyne and Iloiiiidrow 
having thcir # sources in the eastern boundary range of mountains, and uniting about 50 


Utiles N. E. from Moulmein. It is a winding and contracted strearA, but the?#tse of 


water is very considerable and often pverflows the banks. The Attran has its source in 
the same range, but in a very /iffeifent direction, as its course is neSrly N. W. It is 
a sluggish, deep and narrow sram and the rise of its'waters, ^during the Monsoon, is 


less than that of the other two. 

*4- 
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The population of the province without the town, is about 33,000 living in villages and 
chiefly engaged in agriculture. Each village has a head man called aThooggee, who ia 
paid by a commission of 10 per cent, on the amount af revenue, which he collects and pays 
into the treasury. His*dutics are multifarious. Ho keeps the accounts, collects the re- 
venue, and is answerable for the Police of his village. In this latter respect, however, liis 
• dutiqp are very light ; for such is the quiet, tractable disposition of the people, that crimes 
are very infreqnent in the ^villages. It is only in the town that the bad characters find 
any field for their depredations, as such persons arf 'immediately detected in the small 
community of a village, whose^inhabitants themselves will never allow them.to reside 
among them. Instances ar£ very freqtrent of villagers petitioning for the removal from 
among them, of persons in whom they have no confidence, and immediate attention is 
always paid to such applications, by calling on the obnoxious personage* either to re- 
move or to give security for his good conduct. Under theJBurmese rule, the Thooggee 
was a much more important personage, invested with more power and claiming more privi- 
leges and perquisites than under the present Government. The office was hereditary in a fa- 
mily, and if the Thooggee felt himself secure in the favor and protection of any powerful 
member of the Government, there was but little limit to his authority over his villagers. 
Though shorn of much of its value ir the eyes of.the natives, yet by judicious manage- 
ment the office is still one coveted by them. It is made elective among the villagers, 
the qualifications being those of having tand in the village and being able to read and 
wiite; but once elected he cannot be deprived of his situation without the*sentence of 
the chief authoiily in the province. By referring to them for their opinion in all petty 
village disputes that may be brought up, — by calling on them for tho characters of dis- 
putants, and by treating them with due observance and attention, they are looked up to 
and respected by the people, and become most valuable instruments in the Government 
of the countiy. Over each district, containing within it a certaiifenumber of villages, is a 
head man called Gaunggyaup, who is the first referred to in all matters of interest that may 
occur within his district. He is invested witfl small judicial and polic6 powers; and in 
matters beyond his cognizance, he first investigates and reports to head quarters. He is 
the medium of communication with the Thooggees, and sees that all orders given to them 
are carried into effect. He goes^he round of li is villages, listens to complaints, settles 
disputes, and reports the state of his district to the officer in civil charge. He does not 
cellect revenue, which is paid in direct tc the treasury by the Thooggees, but he collects 
the accounts of lhc*villa°cs under him, and furnishes a general one of his district. Su- 
perior to the Gaunggyaups, are the chief native officers of the proviifce, called the Tseet- 
kais and Ak won wons, the first for judicial and police and the other for revenue* The 
Tseetkai is invested with judicial and magisterial powers subordinate to the officer in 
civil charge. To him are reported, in the first instance, all crimes and offences that may 
be committed, and if beyond his cognizance, he brings them before bis superior aud takes 
all the steps that may be neccssaif for bringing the aflfeiftlers to justice. Akwon- 

won keeps the revenue accounts, f taeives the revenue from the Thooggees and with them 
lodges it in the treasury. » « 

• ? 

Appeals lie from the decisions and orders of^ the native cTfficers to the officer 
in civil charge, and from Mm to the Commissioner, but litigiousness is not a < 
characteristic of the people of this country, and it is a fact that more than one 
half the suife instituted in the civil courts, are subsequently settled among 
the parties themselves and withdrawn. This absence of litigiousness, however, is en- 
couraged by thefimple and natural forms of proceeding which otftain in the civil courts. 

A person having a claiqp on another, applies to the office^, native or European, sitting 
in the court. He is desired to state the nature and suhjeot of his claim, and if ou^the 
0 • A 2 
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face of it, it appears utterly frivolous or untenable, it is rejected ; if it appears that the 
claimant has neglected to perform some act wliioh would strengthen his claim or obviate 
the grounds of rc&usal on the part of him from whom he claims, he is recommended to 
do this and then apply to the court ; in short, the Judge adopts such measures and gives 
such advice; as from the claimant's own story (who is often a simple, ignorant being, un- 
able to tell his story without mucli # questioning and enquiry) are likely to prevent the ' 
claim from coming into Court at all. The claim admitted, tfte other party is summoned 
to answer it, — when both are heard, the merits of the plaint and defence ascertained, 
such evidence as may be necessary examined, and a decision passed. No peculiar forms 
of pleading are called for ; each man tells his own story in lit. own language, is examin- 
ed and cross-examined till the points on which it hinges are ascertained, and is assisted 
to'brigg forward all the most favorable arguments lie has to urge. Witnesses are exa- 
mined and cross-questioned iu the presence of the parties and of the whole court, and 
every means are adopted to chick litigation, to secure a fair and impartial as well as quick 
decision on all suits, and to prevent the civil court from being made use of as an engine 
of vexation and harassment. So far is this latter point carried, that on any claim be- 
ing made against a person residing at any great distance from the courts, to perform tho 
journey to which would withdraw him from his family, and cause him wait fora consider- 
able time, it is, if of no great importance, referred to the Gaunggyaup for prior investi- 
gation, and it is found that such suits are genenvtly settled among the parties. Trial by 
jnry wal n u t re duced into the Tepasserim Provinces many years ago, by the late Commis- 
sioner Mr. Maingy. The rules under which it is conducted are those which were at one 
time in force in the Madras presidency, established by the acting Governor Mr. Grceme, af- 
ter the death of Sir T.Munro, and subsequently abolished by Mr. Lushington. It does not 
appear to be appreciated to the extent that might have been anticipated ; but do not all 
such institutions, and all measures of Government, calculated to improve the moral and 
intellectual condition of-the people, require for their appreciation a more advanced stago 
of Civilization, tlirn that to which this people have arrived, bnt just emancipated as they 
are from a pure system of despotism. There is one feature, however, in their reception of 
trial by jury, which goes far to disprove the assertion that it is not duly appreciated, and 
which is highly honorable to them. The persons summoned as jurymen, have invariably 
refused to accept the allowance of one rupee per diem authorized to be given them for 
their attendance. This proves that they are alive to the honor conferred on them in hearing 
a prominent part in the trials of their countrymen ; but not that they a.c yet equally so to 
™Tue benefits arising from such an institution. 

Equally simple and divested of all forms and complication, is the mode of collecting 
the land revenue. The Government portion is one-fourth of the produce, which during 
the first few years of our Government, it was the practice to ascertain anqually by dif- 
• ferent modmpof measurement arvd*c 1 ass ifi cation of the lands ; but in order to relieve the 

people from the periodical delays, the harassment and vexation to which this system 
often subjected them, a septennial settlement has been jpade with each individual culti- 
vator in the following mannfr. On a review of the total amount paid each of farmer 
years by the lands ofti village, of tie quantity of land in each village hitherto unculti- 
vated, apd likely to be made use of under a more encouraging system, and of the general 
m iPjgaps of the villagers to increase their cultivation, a certain amount of produce was fixed 
|H~the demand from that village, which the people of it were called <fii to assess among 
Yenisei ves; this being done, a paper yas given to each man, stating that such ''Would be 
.the amount demandablefrom him ajsnusflly and no more, however much Ifb might increase 
' 4he extent of his cultivation, and fe whatever part of the province he might choose to 
, , cultivate. 
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Persons not included in the original settlement! are at liberty to enter it, thereby, of 
course, increasing the amount of revenue from the village, where tlysy may take up land. 
There are several minor details which it is not necesgary to give here ;*sufficc it to say 
that the plan has increaaed the Government revenue, greatly extended the cultivation, and 
afforded much satisfaction to the people, by fixing the demand from them and- allowing 
9 each # cultivator as ho proceeds to work, to know beforehand what portion of his produce 
lie will have to give up, thereby stimulating him to raise as much as possihle. The plan, 
however, is one adapted only to a comparatively^smal^txtent of cultivation and to the pe- 
culiar people of the country. It requires that the European Officer should annqplly visit 
each village to hear and decide ail claims for remission on the ground of sickness, inun* 
dations, &c. All such claims being heard on the spot, in the presence of the assembled 
villages, the elders of whom are always called upon for their opinions and to* form»pun- 
chayets tor visiting the lands of the claimants, the truth i^easily come at, especially as 
it is found that the people of a village are peculiarly jealous of ungrounded remis- 
sions being extended to any one of their number, and would certainly not allow, — which 
perhaps might be effected under such a plan in other countries,— that any person should 
engage in cultivation without being included in the village settlement and consequently 
free from any payment. At the harvest of eacl^year a review is taken of the price of 
grain during the preceding year and a commutation price fixed. This was found in- 
dispensable in lieu of a fixed commutation price owing to the extremely fluctuating 
price of grain from 10 to 40 rupees pr. 100 baskets or 61 Mttunds. * 

In Revenue and Judicial matters, and in fact in all the capacities in which the European 
officers are called on to act, the admfrable system established by the late Commissioner, 
Mr. Maingy, of rendering themselves perfectly and at all times accessible, is strictly 
followed. By frequently travelling over the country, stopping aj each village, assem- 
bling the villagers, listening to their complaints and representations, all abuses are check- 
ed and restrained and the confidence of the l> e °pl e is established in fhe wish to secure 
them a just and impartial Government and to promote their comfort and happiness. In 
these periodical visits, no form nor state is kept up, nor are the villagers called on in tho 
slightest manner to furnish labour and provisions, a circumstance which (hey do not 
slightly appreciate, considering the heavy contributions laid on them in former times 
when any of their rulers took it into they: heads to travel. 

• 

aw* 

The trade of Moulmoin is fast growing in importance, though owing to its being a free 
port and the principal direction of the trade being inland, it is very difficult to give any 
statement of its amount. From M^ulmein we have access to the whole S. E. portion of Ava, 
to the whole country to the Northward up to the frontiers of China, — of which, however, very 
little is j'et known,— and to Siam. To Ava our piece goods and other manufactures find 
their way to a large extent, and among the Northern Shall States, there is a growing disposi- 
tion to have a commercial intercourse with us. Unfortunately, however, the most consi- 
derable and wealthy of these states are dependent on*and tributary to Ava, whose rulers 
appear jealous of the intercourse hitherto held with us, and though they disclaim all sugh 
intentions, yet evidently place every impediment they can devise to*prevent it. In form- 
er years a considerable Caravan of these people used to visit Moulmein by the route of 
Shoayguine and Tongo, but of late years they have been subjected to so mapy exactions 
and oppressions from the authorities of the towns on their route, that they bane given up 
their visits. The object has been to open another route for them free from nil such ex- 
actions, and this^has already been partially gained by Reputing an officer (Dr. Richardson) 
to the Chiefs of an independent hill tribe, called tlra Red ‘Rayons, who hold possession of a 
slip of territory on the west bank of the Salween river, about 120 miles fiom Moupaaein 
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lying; between us and some of the most important of Hie Burmese Shan states. The 
mission was successful in obtaining the consent of these chiefs for the unmolested pas* 
sage through theft country of caravans, and one has made tho experiment this year, bring- 
ing with them 400 bullocks laden with sticklac and other articles.* They have fortunately 
met with a good market for their lac, and there is consequently every reason to expect that 
their visit will he repealed next y$arin greatly increased numbers. r < 

i 

The Shan states on the East BanV^of lli$ Salween, adjoining us to the N. and N. E., are 
dependept on and tributary to Siam. With them our intercourse has long been close and 
friendly, and of a nature to prove most beneficial to the interests of the provinces, as from 
thence are obtained the large supplies of cattle requsite for the consumption of the Euro- 
penn*ltoop£. Prior to their being obtained from that quarter, cattle were often brought 
from Madras at a most enormpus cost ; and when such supplies failed, it was found neces- 
sary, in order to supply meat, to oblige the inhabitants to give up their buffaloes ; and 
though the price given them was liberal, yet it was felt a heavy grievance and highly inju- 
rious to the cultivation, by withdrawing so many animals from the plough. Beyond these 
Siamese Shan states to the N., lie others dependent on Ava ; and to the N. E. up to the fron- 
tiers of China, is an immense extent of country, of which we absolutely know nothing at 
present, but with which, in the course of time, wc shall, no doubt, have constant and bene- 
ficial intercourse. Hopes were confidently entertained that Moulmein would bo this 
year visited 1>y a caravan of Ckinese traders, a portion of that which annually comes 
down to our Northern Shan neighbours, and who bad been fallen in with last year by Dr . 
Richardson, to whom they expressed an earnest wish to extend their journey to the coast. 
What has prevented them from carrying their dcsigA into execution, is as yet unknown, 
and it is greatly to he hoped that the cause is accidental and that next year they will be in- 
duced to come down. Such an opening for our trade, is one not to be neglected, and every 
means should be adopted to induce some of these people to visit us once, leaving it then 
to their own judgment as to the ad\antage ofkceping up the intercourse.* 


• Since the above was written, the non-arrival of these people at Moulmein has been explained. In 
compliance with a request made by them to Dr. Richaidson, an interpreter was sent at the close of the last 
year, to accompany them down from Limmay and Laboung, the Shan states on our noithern frontier, where 
Dr. R. had fallen in with them. After a very long absence, this man returned with the following letter from the 
chiefs of the caravan, and seven Chinese. These latter remained only a very few days and rejoined their coun- 
try-men, seemingly well pleased ami satisfied at the piospect held out of their in futuriyobtaimng a good market 
their goods. The letter is addressed to Dr. Richardson and does them great credit, as evincing an honora- 
ble regret at the breach ortheir promise and frank, confidence in us. 

44 We write this letter to your Lordship, beseeching heaven for your continued welfare, &c. The year 
before last your Lordship met us at Cheng-wye (Limmay) and invited us to visit your country and trade 
with your people, promising us also the services of a messenger to guide us there, which offer we consider as 
a mark of great favor shewn to us. We accordingly found oil our arrival at Cheng-wye (Limmay) the pro- 
mised messenger, who had been waiting for us these 3 or 4 months past. It was our intention to have accom- 
panied your m^ffengcr, but in consequertc£ of our arriving here late in the season, from having experienced 
heavy rains in our journey, and the delay occurring in purchs^ing our stqcic of trade at home, we are obliged 
to defer doing so this season, fearing we shall have no time to return to our country before the setting in of the 
rains. To be faithful to our promise, wc now send a few of our brethren with some ariicles of merchandize ■ 
on their return, they will be able to.give us every information regarding the trade of your country. 

We again renew our prdtaise of visiting yTur Loidship's country, and expect to be there on the commenc '• 
ment of our next grand festival, (about the middle of December next^to return you our thanks and to a«aure 
your Lordship that we will not require the services of a messenger or guide to conduct us thither. We beg 
r you will not be displeased with us for not fulfilling our promise this time ; and wishing your Lordship, through 
the favor of Heaven, every blessing, health prosperity, 6c c. * 

Written in the 16th year of the reign of our JCing, 2b th day of the 1st month (Uth March 1836.) 

" * (Signed) SENG L& WE. 

• SENG CHUN. < 

Merchant* of Funan. 
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With Siam the over land trade is naught, nor is it likely erer to become of much vatde 
or interest, owing to the easy access of our vessels to Bankok. Tire expence of land car- 
riage will always be too great. • 

* 

The chief articles of export from Monlmein, are rice and teak timber. The amount 
> of the former is very variable and depends on the demand from the Straits and China. 
The latter is an article for which the demand is constant, and fortunately the forests are 
of that extent as not to be soon exhausted. They die about S. E. of Moulmein on the 
banks of the Attran river, and t^e numerous minor streams that run into it. The follow- 
ing extracts from the jourifal of a gentleman who lately visited that part of the co&ntfy, 
are interesting, as describing not only the extent of the forests, but severalother features 
of the country. Instead of proceeding up the river, he gained its source froifl ano- 
ther direction, going by sea to Y6 and striking off frojp thence in a direction to the 
three pagodas, a celebrated boundary mark in former times between the Burmese and 
Siamese. 

“ 17/4 March . — Marched at day break this morning to the S. E. and in two hours reach- 
ed a place called “ Motsomah Mcu,” (widow town) of which the only remains are a 
tolerably large tank and a bund enclosing a space of *200 paces square without any fruit 
trees. None of the people with me can give any account of the origin or time of exis- 
tence of the place, and 1 have been able to find nothing About it which could afford any 
clue or give rise to any surmise on the subject. Distant from cultivation of any kind, 
bearing no traces of productiveness, and situated on the borders of an enemy's country, 
it is difficult to conceive for what purpose it can have been erected, unless the three pa- 
godas, may at one time have been frequented by Pilgrims, for wdiose temporary conve- 
nience the place may have been intended, the Bund being elevated more as a protec- 
tion against wild beasts than against men. 

• • 

44 Wc visited the three pagodas, which are about four miles S. S. E. from this spot, 
with a tolerably trodden path the whole way. I had expected to sec the ruins at least 
of three large pagodas, and was much disappointed to find nothing but three heaps 
of black stones within 10 feet of each other, and the highest not more than 8 feet high, 
on as black, barren and uninviting a spot as can well be fancied. I should certainly 
have passed these fieaps without remark, had they not been pointed oat io me. They an**, 
I fancy, as they have ever been, for there is no appearance of their Tiaving sunk or crum- 
Jfrled away. The spot is surrounded by hills on every side, and in addition to this, the 
mist was very low and thick, \jhich prevented our seeing far round. There being no 
water within four miles of the pagodas, we were obliged to retrace our steps to Mot- 

aomab Meu, were there is a tank. The distance is exactly four miles, S. S. E. to N. N . W. 

• • 

44 The afternoon was very het and ctose till three o'clock, when we had a slight thun- 
der storm and smart shower, which was very refreshing and cooled the atmosphere for the 
rest-of the evening. w 

u 18*A.— Motsomah, latitude By Obs. 16° 20’ 27*\ 

“ Th « origin of the three pagodas appears to be as little known as that* of Motsomah 
Men, the account given being a fabulous one and fiieir date laid as far back as six years 
after Gaudaman attained Neikban, at which time it iihsaid he gave three of the hairs of 
his head to two travellers, a Siamese and a Burmah. Adfspute having arisen as to which 
should have two of the hairs, an old woman suddenly made her appearance and Settled 
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the controversy, by proposing that each of the disputants should have one only and she 
the third, and tha^thcy should eaoli erect a pagoda over their respective relic, the lady 
building hers between the other two.* After this work was completed the parties separated, 
one to become K ing of Siam, or all the countries to the S. Eastward, and the other King of 
those to the N . W. 

* * 

« 

“The people have been out in all directions to-day seeking for cinnamon trees, which they 
say exist in the neighbourhood. It i# amusing to heat them talk of the dread with which 
12 years a<;o they would have ventured to roam sq near tc their dreaded enemies' fronti- 
er. Only one of them has ever been here before, arfd then it was by compulsion. They say, 

“ bad we come here during the time of the Borman Government, we should have come 
like thieves hr cats, watching every bough and leaf and not venturing to the right or left; 
now, we have been here two dfys without fear of molestation, and have seen every thing." 
This evening a small bundle of the bark of the cinnamon tree was brought in, but of a 
very inferior description, having been taken from too young a tree. 

" 19 M. I went myself this morning in quest of cinnamon, and at the very bottom of a ra- 
vine, the ground in which is, even at this'season wet, and sheltered on every side from the 
rays of the sun by the over hanging trees on the sides of the hills which form the ravine, 
we discovered 5 or 6 trees growing in clusters, from which we took a good quantity of 
batk. Theleaf is arromatic as wtill as the hark, which latter, however, docs notacquire its 
full strength till after it has been well dried in the sun. After some search we succeeded 
in getting half a dozen young tices, which 1 got carefully taken up and intend taking 
to Mouluiein. 

“ N. B. I have since'found that this is the cassia legnea and not the cinnamon." 

^ • 

The leak forests arc found on both sides of the river, in patches of greater or Jess ex- 
tent, from within about 10 miles of the three pagodas down to “ Dalec Creek," a distance 
by the river of fully 100 miles, though in a direct line not more than 40. Some of (ho 
patches consist merely of a few trees fioru 100 to 501), alorfg and near the banks, but those 
of greater extent arc usually further in land, running along the bases and sides of hills, 
from whence spring small streams which run into 'the Main river and enable the woods- 
jyien to iloat down the trees after dragging them to the banks by means of elephants and 
strong trucks. 1 

* 

The forests having been thrown open to the public since 1829, the axe and the saw liavo 
been, and still are, every where busily at work ; every forest is occupied ; those on the banks 
of the Main river; chielly by Burmese, who have preferred them, owing to* the superior 
facilities for Cringing down the timber, without reflecting on their limited extent or con- 
sideling how soon they must be exhausted. The r European timber cutters have there- 
fore secured the larger forests,* to wlmm it was less on object to meet with few difficulties 
tlign to secure a wide Hold for thei^capital and enterprize. The limits of each location 
are generally well deGned, in most instances by intervening belts of jungle, in which no 
» teak tree appears, and in others by the coarse of a nullah or a hill. Each person is 
secured in thauninterrupted occupation of his forest, in which, however, lie has no pro- 
prietary right! each cutter receives a written permit to cut within the limits as assigned to 
him. On the arrival of the timber at Moulmein, a duty of 15 per cent, isle vied, either in 
kind or in cash, at a valuation regelated by the market rates. 

- ■ ■ ■» JL 5 * — — 

Such as the M&zelee, the Kyooogyoung, the Migawan, and Mittakeet. 
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The trees are usually killed in the months of February and March, vvlien the sap is 
down, by notching through the bark all round, and allowed to stand thus for !£ or 2 years 
to season, without which they will not float when failed. Some of the cutters are in the 
habit of sawing the timber on the spot into planks, by which means they can. raft it down 
at any season. Others bring it down in logs, but this can only be done during the rains, 
• when the water in the river rises some 25 or 30 feet. «A1 this season (March) the river 
for nearly half its course is Tittle more than a succession of shallow rapids, so shallow that 
our canoes, the largest not drawing above 15^ or lffclnches of water, are obliged to be 
dragged over, all hands jumping out for this purpose. # 

• • « . 

<r 

There are other extensive forests on our northern frontier, though chiefly on the other 
side of the boundary stream ; but, as before mentioned, the natural impediifients "in the 
Salween river render the rafting of timber down it a difiiqjjlt and dangerous operation. 
There are teak forests also of some extent on the Burmese side, but the timber is inferior 
in quality and size. A considerable quantity finds its way annually to Moulmein, blit 
so destitute is now that part of the country of population, that hands arc not to be ob- 
tained for felling it. Some favorable terms have lately been offered to our wood-cutters 
to induce them to work there. • 

Efforts arc now making for introducing in the provinces, the cultivation of the Pernam- 
buco cotton, though the experiments hitherto tried have ifcen on a small and most in- 
significant scale, in spots ill selected and without any care or attention paid to the cul- 
tivation ; yet there are grounds for looking forward to tbis most important branch of cul- 
tivation being eventually carried on to a large extent, and once successful in the pro- 
vinces, all the surrounding states will soon adopt it. Under such circumstances, the 
Tenasserim Provinces, so far from proving an expense to the state, would become one of 
its most valuable acquisitions, and such a field being opened for European capital and skill, 
they would soon become in a manner colonized. No climate in India is so well adopted 
to the European constitution. Though subject during one half of the year to excessive 
rains, — the fall in 1835 being nearly 220 inches, and during three months to a heat equal 
to that of almost any part of Itidili, yet neither the heat or the moisture appears to effect 
the European, though proving in some measure deleterous to the natives of India. 

There is no doubt whatever that sugar-cane and indigo wilt grow gxtremely well in the * 
country, and the cultivation of the former is already carried to some extent, but at pre- 
sent the very high price of labour interferes with any speculation in these lines. The popu- 
lation is so extremely scanty and the detnaud for labour so great, especially in felling 
and bringing down timber, that an able bodied man can with ease earn his 12 or 15% a 
month. No individual can be hired as a common daily labourer under half a rupee a day, 
and as both sugar-cane and indigo require labour not only in their cultivation but in pre- 
paring the produce for the marltct, it i? useless to expect any individual will engage his 
capital in such speculation ; neither could any hopes be at present held ont, of success 
attending his operations. Much has lately been effected towards reducing the price wf 
labour by hiring out the services of some of the numerous convicts annually transported 
to the Provinces from Bengal atfd Madras. They are to be obtained at 5 or 0 He a man 
a month, according to the distance from the town at which they are employed, and it is 
generally acknowledged that they are valuable labourers, the best men only being se- 
lected to enjoy tly privilege of being freed from.tlfeir irons and living out of the jail: 
tlie hold that is obtained over them, by the certainty thftt any misbehaviour on their parts 
will be attended by a return to both jail and iions, causes them to become steady and 
* . B •* 
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hard working. 'An occasional small present of money from their masters, stimulates their 
exertions still further, and convict labour at Moulmein is much in demand, and a person 
engaging in any branch of cultivation, would find it decidedly advantageous to avail 
himself of it. * 

Y6, isa small province lying south of that of Amherst, between the latter and Tavoy^hav- * 
ing for its southern boundary the river Henga, which enters the sea in lat. 14° 36/ The 
town of Y6 is situated about 20 milea up a river of the same name, in lat. 16° 12\ It 
contains a population of about 800 sou Is only, chiefly Talie?s, and has not hitherto been made 
the residence of an European officer. It is a pretty, retired spbt and its people are a proof 
of the extremely peaceable and orderly disposition of the Natives of this country ; for 
though occasionally visited by the European officer of Government, it is seldom found 
tbat there are any disputes to settle auioug them, and even the most petty offences are of very 
infrequent occurrence. The people are mostly engaged in rice cultivation, and au infe- 
rior quality of teak is procured some distance up the river, with which large native trad- 
ing boats are constructed. Owing to a bar at the mouth of the river and to extensive sand 
and mud banks lying off it, it is approachable only by small vessels, and large sized boats, 
when laden, cannot enter. « 

South of Y6 lies the province of Tavoy, Ihe second in size and importance of the pro- 
vinces. The town of Tavoy, though situated 40 miles up a large river of the same name, 
is yet only 8 miles from the sea in a direct line, such being there the breadth of the 

tongue of land dividing the river and the sea, forming a point in lat. 13° 26’. The 

mouth of the Tavoy river forms a splendid harbour, fitted to receive and shelter the largest 
vessels, easily accessible and navigable to a distance of *20 miles for ships drawing 13 or 
14 feet, having its deep°water close to the right bank. Unfortunately, there is little or 
no ground at the mouth of the river fitted for the establishment of a town, as the hills slope 
down almost to the water’s edge. Still, were the resources of this province, in trade and 
production, equal to those of Moulmien, there is no doubt the town would ere this have 
been removed to a more convenient distance from the river's mouth. As it is, the obstruc- 
tions in the river for the last 20 miles, are so numerous ks to preclude a nearer approach 
to vessels drawing more than Dor 10 feet. The town is situated on the left bank of the riv- 
er, and was considered by the Burmese a strongly fortified place, and was more than once 
*he rendezvous of their forces in their attacks on Siam. When taken by us, it was sur- 
rounded by a high brick wall, having an interior plat form nearly level with the top. 

Each face was nearly half a mile in length. Round the north and river faces, at a dis- 
tance of about 400 yards, was an inner wall of smaller height and less substantial build, 
enclosing the suburbs of the town. To the Siamese such a fortification was impregnable, 
and traces are still very distinct of the encampment of the Siamese Army which beseiged 
the town some 20yearsago, and blockaded it for several months, though without success. 
The walls are now fast disappearing, the material being employed for making roads or 
for any private purpose. The population at present consists of 9,300 souls, and is rather 
or the dccliuethan otherwise, owiqg to the superior field for mercantile enterprise afforded 
at Moulmein. Tavoy has no inland trade, having communication only with Siam, with 
which country, as bofore stated, our intercourse is very liofited, not that Siam is jealous of 
such overland intercourse, but that a more easy access is provided to her by water. The 
whole population of Tavoy province is about 35,000 scattered over the Country, chiefly ou 
tire banks of the Main river, in villages, which being of older standing than those around 
Moulmein, present a far more substantial and comfortable appearance. Rice is the 
chief production of the countr^, of which large quantities are qnnually exported to the 
Strains. Teak does not grown in the province, but it abounds in a description of timber 
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(thingan) but little inferior to teak, and equally adapted to ship and 
equally obnoxious to white antflj It is to be bad in uitlinlited quantity ajid of the largest , 
size. A ship load of it was sonic years ago sent to Calcutta, but owing to the prejudices 
which there exist, against all timber not bearing the name of teak, scarce a look was 
vouchsafed to it, though it is said that those who did purchase it, found reason to congra- 
•tulate themselves on obtaining a cheap and valuable bargain. Tin and iron ores are to 
be had throughout the Province. The former is collected in small quantities by the na- 
tives and is very rich, yielding 70 and 80 per c^nt. olrtnetal ; but it doesnot appear to 
abound so extensively in any ont* place, as to be likely to yield a profit were thg collec- 
tion engaged in on a large sdhle. The ifbn ores have never yet been collected, though 
the specimens o btained appear to be rich. 

• • 

Under the Burmese rule the very name of “ Tovoyer” was f^lerm of reproach, the people 
of this province being considered more addicted to drinking, opium smoking and their 
attendant vices, than those of any other part of the kingdom. So far was this opinion of 
them carried, that every other town throughout the provinces, had a space outside their 
walls called the Tavoy district, exclusively appropriated Tor Tavoycrs, who were not allow- 
ed to enter the town at night. During the first few years of our rule, there was ample 
proof of the justice of these suspicions, there being more ciimes and petty offences com- 
mitted in this province, than perhaps in all the others put togolhor ; but a more pure and 
impartial administration of justice, combined with the fifcld that is now open to all for 
procuring a comfortable and honorable livelihood, has tended gradually to improve the 
morals of these people, and the Tavoy ors are now as orderly and peaceable a population, 
as that of the other Provinces, — crimes of magnitude are of rare occurrence, and those of 
minor degree ate annually on the decrease. 

• 

Mcrgui, the most southerly of the provinces, extends from that of Tavoy to the river 
Pakchan in UP 10’, which divides the BritisPi possessions on the coast front those of 
Siam. The town of Mcrgui is situated in 1*2^ ‘24* ai the mouth of the Tonasserim river 
and contaius a population of (i,;>00 souls. The houses are built round Die bases of a dus- 
ter of low hills whose summits arocrowned with pagodas and temples and on the top of 
one of wliieh are the barracks of the troops, together with most of the European officers 
residences, than which more delightful sikes are st Idorn seen. The bill rises almost ab- 
ruptly from Die watef, a street only seperating them. It commands a widely extended 
view of the sea, studded with islands of all sizes and descriptions, an3 is completely open 
to its refreshing breezes. Few people can visit Mergtti without admiring the beauty of 
its scenery or benefilting by the salubrity of its climate; but it has little else to recommend 
it as a residence. Though the eye ranges over a wide expanse ol water, yet but few ves- 
sels are over sepu making their way towards the poit ; and though the vicinity of the sea, 
with all its agreeable accompaniments of superb fisheries float sailing, See. be highly de- 
lightful fora short lime, yet the ^cclusioi* of the place and its precarious communication 
with the world, reuder a residonoe*thcie excecdingly*dull and monotanous to those who 

have rfo duties to perform or are in no way i elated to Hie place. ^ 

* • 

The harbour is easy of access lo Vessels of 3(M) or 400 tons, which can run in and anchor 
within a few yards of the wharf, perfectly sheltered from the most violent weather by the 
small island of Maclamacan lying parrailel to Die town at the distance of about £ a mile. 

• 

Mergui was carrier known, however, to Europeans th*m any other part of the coast. We 
read in old books and gqjset tees, tflf its being formerly thesitfc of an English factory, and in, 
one it is stated, that the £, I f Company being jealous of the prosperity of some English 
9 \ B *2 

hi 
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merchant* residing there, an armed vessel was sent over from Mad ras with instructions 
to her commander^ so to demean Itimself towards the authorities of the place, as to insult 
and disgust them and induce them f*o expel the merchants. In this lie succeeded. The 
intention of seizing and murdering thorn was discovered, and they tied with precipitation; 
but the commander of the vessel lost his life. Subsequently the Frenoli seem to have esta- 
blished themselves in the place, but were eventually driven out by the Siamese. oTIie 
gallant defence of a handful of French against a whole host of Siamese, is matter of hi s- 
tory. During the last war with Fruit *e, Mergui and the neighbouring islands seem to have 
been much resorted to by French privateers, and the old inhabitants still remember a visit 
from'the British fleet (Admiral Watson it is supposed), the butting out a French vessel 
during the night, and a visit in slate the next day from the Admiral to the Burmese Go- 
vernor!'. 

t' 

Tn former times, no doubt, Mergui was a much more important place than it now is, as it 
formed the chief, if not the only, outlet for the produce of Siam, which must have come over- 
land to Tenasserim and fiom thence down the river to Mergui. Tenasserim is spoken of 
in old books, as a large, populous and flourishing city, but it lias long been deserted, nor 
do such remains ofit as now exist, in an*; way indicate such a place as is described. It 
has a stockade with a bund and one or two brick bastions, but it is not of any ex- 
tent, and the few pagodas within, are not of that size or beauty which would designate it 
as the site of a once populous add flouiisliing place. It is situated about 50 miles G. of 
Meifcui, at the junction of^two riu*rs, insignificant duiing the N. E. Monsoon, but wide 
ami rapid streams dining the rains. One of these has a due N. and S. course and is 
gonei all v called the Tenassetim river It is formed by the junction at a point about 
50 miles East of Tavoy town, of two streams, one running from the northward, the other 
from the southward. After junction the united streams run round the northern base 
of a ridge of mountains and proceed southerly towards Tenasserim. Its banks show 
signs of having been at one time populated 4 , but arc now quite deserted, except by a 
few tribes of Kayeus, a wandering race without fixed habitations, and who mostly shun 
all community with other people. Fiom the banks of this rivei are obtained the large 
quantities of s.ipan wood annually brought lo Mergui* and exported from thence to 
Calcutta. It is cut by the Mergui people, who proceed up the river from that place, 
early in the rains, in boats, cut the wood, raft it on bamboos and so bring it down. The 
^jrip takes about 6 or 7 weeks, and often two are made, during a season by the same pea- 
pie. Each boat is under engagement to deliver all the wood cut by the men in her, to 
some merchant of the place at certain agreed rates, and advances are made to them be- 
fore starting. The rates vary from 4i to 7 Ka per 100 visj f s (365 pounds) and when the de- 
mand is great, men are to be had at Tavoy who proceed overland from that place to the 
Tenasserim river and convey their rafts in a similar manner to Mergui. A duty of 15 per 
r cent, on the market price is Ie\i*cd at Mergui. This produce is the chief article of ex- 
port from Mergui. Rice is grown, but not to any extent beyond the consumption of the 
place. c • 

From Mergui itself, to the southern boundary of our possessions in this quarter, is an 
r immense tract of fertile but unpopulated country. Thrfmghoul it, however, there exist 
signs of its linking been once peopled to a considerable extent ; but owing, it is supposed, 
to the divestating and barbarous warfare that had uninterruptedly exisfed between Siam 
and Ava, from the time of Alompra, It* our conquest of the country, the population lias 
gradually disappeated, and nothing now remains, beyond the names’ of towns and 
villages with the sites of some of them denoted by wells had fruit* trees. Within these 
last faw years, a considerable number of people from the neighbouring Siamese slates 
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have emigrated into our provinces, to escape the grinding exactions t w which they, 
are subjected. These people ijave been settled in some of the sites strove alluded to*' 
and have been assisted with small advauces of money to enable them to clear the 
land and raise their own subsistence. Such people, however, are far from proving a 
valuable addition to the population. Looked on and treated by their own* rulers as 
• little* better than slaves, the freedom they enjoy under ns is too sudden and too 
great for them. They arc sunk in apathy and listlessne^s and look to nothing beyond 
a mere temporary subsistence of the most wretcjied description. Hopes arc entertained 
that this tract of country will e^ntually be found adapted to the cultivation^ of some 
of the valuable species of /Pmerican Cotton, ami experimeuts are now making with* the 
Pernambuco and Sea Island. 

* • • 

Among the islands of the Morgui Archipelago appertaining to us, considerable collec- 
tions are annually made of the edible bird’s nests; an article depending for its value 
•n the extraordinary taste of the Chinese, among whom it sells for upwards of its weight 
in silver, though to European palates, utterly tasteless and useless except as a thickener 
to soups or stews. The collection is sold as a monopoly and yields annually a large 
sum to the treasury. • 

After this brief description of each province, it remains to say a few words on the gene- 
ral subject of our possessions in that quarter. • 

The following statement will doubtless possess considerable interest: 



j Population. 

Revenue. 


Imp&rts. 

Exports . 

1833 

89,908 

3,32,000 


11,04,038 

9,48,521 

1831 

02,410 

3,50 # 000 


7,29,342 

6,00,335 

1835 

1 ,00,070 

3,75,000 


5,91,392 

1 6,36,697 


ABSTRACT OF fHR ABOVE STATEMENT FOR 1835. • 



Population . j Revenue* 


Imports. 

Exports 


Amherst . . 

Tavoy .... 

• 

Mcrgui... . j 

i 

49,449 

35,415 

15,200 

2,12,000 

1 ,22,080 

41,000 

* 

% 

1 

1 

• • 

*4,57,150 

93,115 

41*127 

*4,64,1 10 

1,01,026 

68,001 

* These statements 
do not include the in- 

land trade, of which no 
account is to be found 

hut which could cer- 
tainly tend to nearly 
double the sums here 
given. 

• 

j 1 ,00,070 j 3,75,000 

. 1 


0,91,392 

i 

0, 36,(597 

, 


Two things at* wanting to the prosperity of tl^e provinces and to enable them to con- 
tribute more largely than at pij^sent towards the payment of their own expenses : po- 
pulation and the introduction of some article of produce that may attiact the skill and 
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capita! of EttWeans and other colonists. The latter, indeed, in a great measure involves 
the former* as J&puld any species of cultivation be evcnUujIly found sufficiently attractive 
to such colonists/ they will be under Abe necessity of bringing labourers with them, as the 
Burmese, leaving alone the very high wages they aie now euabled to demand and to re- 
ceive, would be found ill adapted for field or plantation labourers. A Bormah has no 
idea of the constant, unvarying, daily work that would be required of him, under /well 
circumstances. He is too indolent, too unsteady. He wilf labour hard perhaps for a 
month or two at work that he likes Sgid has been accustomed to, such as clearing jungle 
or felling f tiraber, but he will then pass an equal time indping nothing, living on the wages 
he has earned. He is incapable of steady labour aivd has nevefyet felt the pressureof want 
to stimulate him to habits of industry. It does not appear that any description of produce 
has yet beefi introduced that would answer the above purpose. Experiments are in 
course throughout the country^with the Pernambuco cotton seed, and if it succeeds ample 
information on the subject will no doubt be hereafter afforded. A small sample of the 
cotton grown and forwarded to Mr. Patrick at the Glo’ster mills, was much prized by that 
gentleman, who declared it to be superior to any lie had ever seen grown in India. 


The question has often been mooted. — /‘What advantage results from the retention of 
the Tenasserim Provinces ?’* It may be answered as follows: — 

1 st. With the exception of thtj mouths of the Irrawaddy, we now hold possession of the 
whole eastern side of the Bay of Bengal. There is no doubt that during the last war with 
France, the Tenasserim coast with the numerous islands of it, afforded refuge to the 
enemy’s erui/.eis during the violence of the south west ‘Monsoon, from whence a few days 
sail only, brought them at once intojthe track of our merchant vessels ; whereas our men- 
of-war were generally obliged to proceed to Bombay during that season and required 
weeks to return to the Bay. Trincomalie, whatever it may now be, was then a most un- 
healthy station, and proved the grave of our ships' crews. In case of a future war, not only 
are our enemies deprived of a resort to the coast, but the advantage is transferied to our- 
selves, and, if necessary, a naval station might with ease be formed either at Mergui, at the 
mouth of the Tavoy river, at King’s Island between Tavoy/tnd Mergui, or at St. Matthew’s 
Island south of Mergui, the latter being described by Capt. Ross as one of the finest har- 
bours in the world. „ 

dly. Our position iu die Tenasserim Provinces , overawes both Ava and Siam. In case 
of a ruptuic with the former, we have easy access to Rangoon, either by sea or land, and 
a few marches would carry an army into the very heart of the country, securing possession 
of all the rich and populous towns and districts lying on the route from Martaban to Ava r 
a country possessing a large proportion of Tnlain population, whom a signal from us would 
raise in revolt against their prescuUrulcrs, and who are known to be even now watching 
an opportunity of quitting the country and placing,thcinsel*es under our own protection. 
Our neighbourhood is a subject of dread and alarm to Sia/n, and tends to keep up in that 
power an adherence to the tteatics she has made with us, and to render her desirous of' be- 
ing on a friendly footing with us. * 

3 dly. On the score of humanity, our position on the Tenasserim coast is of wide-spread 
and inappreciable benefit. We have put an end to the devasting and savage warfare that 
constantly existed between Ava and Siam. It is not the population of the provinces 
alone that are now freed from the in mad 6f their enemies, and from the'htmost as much 
dreaded presence of the forces ofatheir former Government, «seni either for their protection 
or to ^retaliate by similar inroads ; but the states on our northern frontier and the fron- 
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lier provinces of both Siam and Ava, equally enjoy the blessings of peadl and security. 
Our northern neighbours are d|eply sensible of, and grateful for, the benaflts we thus afford 
them, and in their communications with us, the subject is often dwelt upon. “ We are no 
longer/’ say they,— u obliged to confine ourselves within the walls of our towns^to cultivate 
our fields by stealth with arms in our hands, and to live in constant dread of ourselves or 
# our yives and families being carried off into irremediable Juvery.” Again, the example 
of a more liberal, just and upright Government in their immediate neighbourhood, lias had 
the effect of wonderfully improving that of the country bordering on us. That of Rangoon, 
in particular, has been under Ihg necessity of foregoing the system of rapacity qnd extor- 
tion which formerly existed? when the ante object of the individual entrusted with tire 
Government, was that of filling his own and the purses of his relatives and friends. They 
well known that such a system would not now be endured, and that if resorted*to, the peo- 
ple have a refuge at hand. It is a well known fact, that about two years ago ail anony- 
mous petition in tlie name of the people of Dal la (a large town opposite Rangoon, on 
the other side of the river) was read before the Viceroy in full Durbar, to the effect that 
the Government of the town was pursuing a system of exaction that was intolerable, and 
unless redress was afforded them, they would quit the place in a body and emigrate to 
Moulmein. The petition, as may be supposed, w^s not a little startling, and every means 
was resorted to ascertain how it came into Court. AH enquiries were ineffectual, but the 
petition was attended to without delay. 

• 

4 thhj. From our position in this quarter, we may look to an eventual friendly inter- 
course with a wide and hitherto unknown extent of country, watered by the Salween, 
the Menam and Cambodia rivers, wfth their numberless tributary streams. We have the 
prospect, as already described, of being annually visited by caravans from the frontier of 
China; our own traders are fast pushing their way among the intermediate Shan states, 
tributary some to Ava some to Siam ; and new routes are opening for the people of those 
states to visit as, without subjecting themselVes to the exactions they Usually undergo in 
passing through the territories of their almost nominal masters, who, when once the be- 
nefits of such a commercial intercourse have been felt, will find it no easy task to put a 
stop to it. • 

Such, then, arc the advantages derived from our retention of the Tenasserim provinces. 
Eight years have sfcen the site of a long deseeted Burmese town converted into a flou- 
rishing and important settlement, the resort of traders from all parts of India, lor whom 
an opening has been effected to hitherto unknown regions; the blessings of peace and 
order have been conferred on millions among whom war, rapine and pillage existed in 
all their horrors ; and the road is open for the spread of civilization and knowledge among 
people, of wly>m a few years ago we were entirely ignorant. How cheering, also, to the 
friends of Christianity, is the prospect that now opens t>fta successful result to the labours 
of the persevering and untiring missionary. In the Tenasserim Provinces he takes his 
stand, secure from molestation or interruption, qualifies himself for his arduous duties, 
and Either confining himself to the different people to be found in the provinces them- 
selves, or boldly throwing himself into the surrounding countries, •preaches the Gospel 
to thousands and distributes tile printed “Word of God among all around him* He 
hasto deal with a comparatively unprejudiced and nnbigotted people, and the success of 
the American (tlfere is no English) Mission in Burmah, is almost unprecedented in the 
annals of missionary labour. • 
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OUR RELATIONS WITH CHINA 


/ 


CONSIDERED WITH REFERENCE TO THE CASE OF LORD NAPIER. 


A TRAVELLER. 

Calcutta, December, 1836. 


Although the pamphlets of ‘Messrs. Gordon, Lindsay, Matheson, and Sir George Staun- 
ton have been some time before the public, and must be familiar to all those who take any 
interest in Anglo-Chineso politics, a few observations suggested, by the perusal of these 
works, to one who lias no other interest iu the settlement of the important questions at 
issue between China and Great Britain, than that which belongs to him as a citizen of the 
world, may still be found to possess some claim to attention. Under that impression they 
are submitted to the public. # 

The advocates for non-interference with China, rest mainly upon the broad principle 
that when we go to a foreign port to trade, we are hound to submit to the terms proposed 
by that nation, and to its laws generally, while we remain in such port — or go away ; 
but this principle, so undeniably just in the abstract, must, however, as Mr. Lindsay remarks, 
he received with some modifications ; there must, it is clear, he ^ limitation to submission 
even in this case ; for as in the intercourse of individuals, though a man may refuse to receive 
another, if he goes further and kicks him dcfwn stairs, the kicked ma$ at least demand a 
reason. 

So sweetly you bade me adieu, 

But why did you kick me down stairs \ 

• 

and the kicker must incur the responsibility of the kiclcees resentment, if the answer he 
not satisfactory : so in the intercourse of # nations, although one Government may exclude 
the subjects of another from trade or residence.it may not subject them to indignities 
while they do trade or reside, without incurring the responsibility* of resentment. This 
illustration is houiely, but it is emphatically applicable to the case China and British sub- 
jects resident therein, and particularly to the treatment of Lord Napier. 

Li'is1)uite true, moreover, as Mr. Matheson shews, that China cannot now, consistently 
wiyi reason anfl Vattel, claim the benefit of the abstract principle stated ; because she has for 
for two hundred years permitted us to tradewith b^, and either avowedly or tacitly recognized 
rights and privileges, sanctioned now by The law of long usage, sacred every where, but more 
especially so in China, according lo the professions of the Government of that country, where 
precedent is constantly, often falsely, pleaded as an answer to the clayns of justice and 4be 
dictates of common sense. We have only hitherto asked from the Chinese, however, 
what is consistent with reason anS the practice of civilized nations, and clearly reconcil- 
able with the principle of reciprocity, as respects our conduct to that nation. We permit 
Chinese to come to our ports and trade with whom they please, or reside 'wherever they 
may find it conv^ientto locate themselves. As Jo 'Penang and Singapore, it might be 
urged that they confer advantages on us by their coming — that we are too glad to have them 
at those places ; but in'Calcutta we are certainly independent of them and there we have 
plenty offthe'm, rather troublesome subjects, yet they enjoy every] privilege of 4flritish 
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citizens. Whattarould be said by the civilized Governments of Europe and’ America, (the 
Chinese Government perhaps cares not for its subjects,) werj we to denounce their settlers 
as barbarians who must be governed without the laws, to limit them and any Chinese 
vessels coining to trade to Balasore roads, and to compel their wives to reside at Pondi- 
cherry? Allowing, as we do, to Chinese all and more than all the privileges wo ask from 
them, on what principle ol justice— by wliat law ol morality' or of nations, are we preplud- f 
ed from demanding reciprocity ? 


We have, then, to enquire whethet we have any indignities or injuries to complain of. 
Passing over the more roraote examples of insult and injifry experienced by us, which are 
so well 1 sketched in Mr. Gordon’s clever and instructive pamphlet— conceding for the sake 
of argument, as be does not give his authorities, that as to some of them he may be mis- 
taken, let us come at once to the case of Lord Napier, as an instance so flagrant, that it 
cannot be passed over without - stain on the national character of Groat Britain. That 
some, perhaps many, of our fellow. subjects in China and elsewhere, whose integrity and 
intelligence are equally beyond dispute, hold that Lord Napier was entirely in the wrong 
and that he provoked and deserved much of the ill treatment he experienced, is beyond 
dispute; and in Sir George Staunton, those who take this view of the case have found a 
distinguished leader, who has not hesitated to aflirm that His Lordship came to China 
unprovided with any proper official document— that the Chinese had no voucher for his 
authority but “ his ipse dixit— thc^ ipse dixit of a man whose very first act within the Chinese 
territory, was to violate theii laws”! It is difficult to listen to, or to read, such assump- 
tions as these with patience, notorious as the fact is, that whatever the Chinese function- 
aries may have pretended to the contrary— however great their official ignorance of his Lord- 
ship's rank or status , (an ignorance they would not allow to he removed) they could not but 
be well aware that the man who came with two men of war, which afterwards set their 
batteries at defiance, and riiadc them tremble in their shoes, must be a man of authority. 
Still it must be conceded that if Lord Napier had coinc to China unprovided with any 
authority from his Government entitled to find credit with the Chinese authorities, and 
which he was ready to produce, the error would have been a fatal one, and the fact of his 
being unprovided with such a document, sufficient to justify Lord Palmerston's impeach- 
ment ; but when we come to apply the infallible test of truth to those bold assertions, they 
dwindle away at once into mere quibbles or turn out to be assumptions having no founda- 
tion in fact. Thus on examining closely Sir George Staunton’s statement respecting 
Lord Napier’s having np proper official document, we find it qualified by the words, u from 
his own government addressed to Chinese authorities in other words Lord Napier did not 
bring a u respectful missive,” as the Chinese would call it — to whom? to the Emperor? 
Oh ! no ; we must not approach the Emperor; no, but to Vlovernor Loo! ! ! “ His Majesty 
William the 4th, King of Great Britain and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, &c., sends 
greeting to His Excellency Goverpo^ Loo” ! ! No truly. Lord Napier was hot the bearer 
of a document so dignified ; but he teas the bearer of a Commission under the Sign Manu- 
al, appointing him Chief of His Majesty^ Superintendents; he come in a man-of-war— a 
frigate; his authority was instantly recognised by British subjects in China, and upless 
HufLordship had been^leputed to Pekin, what other voucher did he require? If the 
Chinese authorities were officially ignorant of his rank and of the circumstances described, 

* and which were matters of sufficient notoriety, whose fault was that? Sir George Staun- 
ton complains, fn deed, that they had no voucher but his Lordship’s ipse di#it ; butwhy had 
they not? Why, but because they would not admit his Lordship to an interview with the 
Viceroy, to which he was entitled by his rrok — a rank recognized by hist, fellow-subjects 
in Canton and beyond doubt raal(p known to the Chinese^-of which they had as much 
evidence as they have required in other cases precedents which fully justified His Lord- 
ship in*~insisting upon an interview for the purpose of wmmunicating in duetfrom his 
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authority and instructions.* Tjhe Chinese, indeed, deny these precedents /and in an ediqt 
of the Governor of the 2d September, declared that on examining they fqjtfnd that Ministers 
had had no intercourse with outside barbarians; bur the precedents are matters of histo- 1 
rical fact which cannot be set aside by the impudent assertion of a Chinese* functionary. 
In the same edict, it was also falsely affirmed by the Governor, that “it could not bo 
# knovyi whether Lord Napier is an officer or a merchant! yet before the date of that edict, 
three Mandarins of high rank, deputed by the Governor, had waited upon Lord Napier 
viz., the Kwanchow Foo , the Chaochow Foo , and Kwang dfiow hec, an honour never yet paid by the 
Chinese Government to any merchant whatever; and had the Viceroy granted to his Lord- 
ship the same leeeption lie ifad conceded to others of equal or inferior rank, his Excellency 
would have been duly informed of his Lordship’s commission and functions ; hat this 
reasonable icquest was denied, and the Mandarins who waited on Lord Napier, refused even 
to he the hearers of a let tei from his Lordship to the Governor; and then the Chinese autho- 
rities plead the official ignorance causedb y themselves — the consequences of their own act 9 as a 
justijiration of their own. wrong!! Such conduct is worthy of them, alike consistent with 
fheii notions of dignity and morality, hut it is unworthy of a gentleman of Sir Georgo 
Staunton’s character, to adopt their paltry pretexts and their special pleading casuistry. 

N 

A very favourite illustration of the vindicators of the conduct of theChinese in the Napier 
case, adopted by Sir George, and the idea of which is derived apparently from one of the 
Chinese edicts, is thU : — ' “ What if an envoy were he deputed to a European Court, and with- 
out deli vcm ing his credentials, without any voucher for his authority or identity, but his own 
ipse dixit , should come to that court and insist on residing there contrary to the orders and 
wishes of ihc Government of the coiAlry ?" hut the answer to this alleged parrallel case, 
so frequently and so cxultingly ad vanccd, is not difficult. It might he objected in limine , 
that the fancied patrnllcl is no parallel at all, inasmuch as the question is not of an Envoy 
to a Court, and req ailing therefore authority to, and demanding communication with , the 
Court, hnt of a Consul or Superintendent of trade at an outport remoter from the seat of 
Go\ <*i nnient, and not asking for any communication with the court ; but waving that objec- 
tion and conceding for the sake of argument that the parrallel holds good in every feature, 
let us suppose a case of the kind yeeurring in Europe. 


We will imagine then, that the Chinese are largely engaged in the export trade from 
Great llnsain to China ; that in order to c&rry it on successfully, many of them have taken 
up their abode at Liverpool ; that the trade has been conducted undej a monopoly, and sn- 
pe i intended by agents of the monopolists; that the celestial Emperor changes the system 
and establishes free trade, and that thereby the authority of the mercantile agents is at an 
end and the British Government ^requires an officer to supply their plane. He is sent, 
bearing the celestial Emperor’s Commission, arrives and requires an interview with the 
Chief civil functionary at Liverpool, to present his credentials; that that interview is 
refused ; and that then the Civil and Military authorities of Liverpool order him away, stop 
the trade, on his refusing to go, and endeavour to starve him out, heaping on him and his 
nation in the mean time, in proclamations, all sorts of insults and refusing even to receive a 
letter from him unless presented through some channel that would be degrading to him as tk^y 
well knew. Should such a case occur, does any body doubt that theChinese functionary, if ho^^ 
had a force equal to it, would order his vessels up the Mersey, and batter Liverpool aboat 
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Governor's 'ears rV3an any one shew that according, to the principles of individual courtesy 
and international ivw, he would not be amply justified in sicli a proceeding? and would 
civilized Europe listen for one moment'to the paltry pretext, that the authorities of Liver* 
pool were ignorant of the rank of the Chinese functionary— had never seen his credentials, 
When the only cause of such ignorance was their refusal to admit an interview sanctioned 
alike by reason and by numerous precedents? No, — such a plea may be adapted to Chinese • 
morality; but such wretched casuistry could be an insult to the understandings of the 
civilized world. v , 

It is a mistake to suppose that a mere question V>f form was involved in this demand 
of an interview with the Viceroy— it is equally an error to treat the concession even of 
a form Qr ceremony in China, as a matter of no importance ; for the concession of a form 
there, is often the sacrifice of a very important principle. Had Lord Napier forwarded his 
commission through the Hong Merchants, or applied through them for leave to reside at 
Canton, be would not only have submitted to what would have degraded him in the esti- 
mation of the Chinese authorities, but he would from that very cause have placed himself 
in a position that would have rendered him utterly useless and powerless to protect 
British interests in that remote quarter., It is urged, indeed, that he would still have 
been in a position similar to that of the Company's Chief; but he would not; for a 
very obvious reason, that he never could have had that influence which the Company’s 
servants owed to the circumstance of their being dealers to an enormous amount on behalf 
of their Honorable Masters, while Lord Napier, though a representative of trade, not 
trading at all, would have been in a very different situation ; and had his column' 
location with the authorities been made through the Ilong Merchants, Mr. Dent or Mr. 
Jardine would have had more influence than the Chief of His Majesty’s Superintendents 
or than all the Superintendents combined, and might easily at any time have thwarted 
his 'or their views and measures, had they been so disposed. It is idle, therefore, to talk 
of the facility witll which, by consenting to the proposed indignity, fiis Lordship and 
bis colleagues might have quietly slipped into the shoes of the Company's Select Com- 
mittee. In short, the Company's servants derived their vast influence from the capital 
they wielded ; the Chief bearing his Majesty's commission, could cleaily dc:ive hi* only 
from rank and authority ; but the meanest Mandarin would have laughed at the •idea of his 
rank or authority after he had descended to petition through the Hong Merchants ; for the 
wealthiest of the Hong Merchants, whatever secret influence his nine wealth may give 
bim, would Jcow-tou fn public to the meanest Mandarin in office ; since in the code 
of the Chinese Aristocracy, the vocation of the merchant is degrading, and this mle is 
constantly enforced ; it is, in fact, a principle of Chinese polity never ovei looked. The 
situation, then, in which such a proceeding as that of humbly petitioning through the Hong 
Merchants would have placed His Lordship, every one who weighs these facts may 
understand; that it would have beun one quite devoid of power and dignity aud of all 
utility, every unprejudiced man must admit. ( 

By some who espouse the cauau of the Chinese against Lord Napier, it is con- 
ceded that bis Lordship could not have submitted to petition through the Hong Merchants ; 
Jbqt then they argulT that the great error, the original sin of the case, was that of 
puling out a nobleman and a commissioned officer. That is a mere assumption, but it 
(another branch of the question. It is enough now to maintain, that the Taepan sent out 
Urn consequence of a request of the Chinese authorities, was a man of high rank bearing 
iMajesty’s commission and instructions to reside in Canton. These qualifications fully 
rarranted his claim to be received by the Viceroy ; and, as has been ali^ady urged, if his 
Excellency had no official intimation of these well knowmfacts, the fault was his own and 
^can^gt be pleaded in defence of the treatment Lord Napier experienced at, his hands. 
*%he respectful and courteous reception of his Lordshfy, which would have^been alike 
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consistent with the professions |if the Chinese government towards “ dis^mt foreigners”, 
to numerous precedents and to the general practice of civilized national could not have, 
precluded subsequent representations against his Lordship's powers or functions; Imu the 
excuse for the very opposite course adopted by Governor Loo, so ingeniously^urgcd by Sir 
George Staunton, is, that his Lordship by his first act in China, violated the laws of that 
, empire. That Lord Napier went up to Canton without that permission, obtained through the 
Hong Merchants already dii&ussed, is true ; but that he proceeded there clandestinely, is 
not true ; and again those who vindicate the Cliineso*aiithorities are challenged to show 
what law of the Empire his Lordship violated. A writer in the Chinese Repository ob- 
serves, in reference to this ifuestion : — • • 

“ And what was tha cause of all these strange proceedings towards the representative of the King of Great 
Biiiain ? It is baid tint he transgressed the laws of the Chinese Rmpiie. Then what law* and when and 
whcie did he transgress them f It is false to sav tli it lie came cl ludestinolv to Canton : in full view of the forts 
and surrounded by man-of-war junks an I cruisers he deb irked from fla* frigates and came up the river in 
broad day : and but for a severe thunder storm would have reached the Fac tones at an early hour in the 
evening. And no man forbade his doing so. Did he transgress the laws in addressing a letter to his 
Excellency the Governor of Canton? It is false to say that it was a piivate or clandestine letter. It was 
add i eased and forwaided in due form and common courtesy required its reception. Did the laws of the 
land foibid the Governor to receive it ? Bo it so ; but where was the disobedience in presenting it. There is 
no law we venture to afhrin amidst all the records of the Empire that pievents the presentation of such a 
letter ; and none but uncivil not to unrighleou* laws say, coaid prevent the reception of such an address : * but 
he did transgress the laws’. How and when ? Having brought an order from tlu Court of Directors that he 
should be received into their Factory and accommodated at their table, did he tran*gieas the laws of tho 
ctde-tul empire in accepting their hospitality ? And when etiquette required him to dispense with tha> hos- 
pitality, did lie disobey the lawj, of the land in making arrangements fur tum-clf? Such a charge was never 
brought against him Dul he refuse to receive ordeis from the Hong inei chants ? Ilacl he hecn a vassal of 
the Emperor, lm refusal wnul l have been di>ob whence. When his Excellency sivv fit to send a deputation 
of officers, ho received and treated them in becoming style and in doing so, there was surely no dis- 
obedience.” « 


Yet without attempting to prove the charge of violating a law of the empire, Sir George 
Staunton* reasons upon it as established, and founds on it his ^weeping condemnation of 
Lord Napier’s proceedings from first to last! Sir George is a high authority on a question 
of Chinese law, but he is opposed in this instance hy men as well-versdti in the laws and in 
the language of China as himself. They are British subjects, however, and the worthy 
Baronet, adopting the philanthropy of those who espouse with thp zeal of paiti- 

zans the cause of the Chinese against British subjects, employs Chinese casuistry 
and prefers Chinese evidence in support of that cause, and could of course pay no attention 
to the facts or arguments of foreigners m China, however distinguished these may be for 
integrity, intelligence, and an acquaintance with the language, manners and customs of 
the “ central flowery land but he would have paid more respect, perhaps, to the admission 
of Governor Loo himself, that Lord Napier had not throughout, violated the laws of China! 
and at all events tho weight duetto such an authority cannot be questioned. In Governor 
Loo's memorial, no. 14, to the Emperor, reporting the departure of Lord Napier from 
Canton, his Excellency declares that although he, Lord Napier, had “ entertained absurd 
visionary fancies, HE YET HAS SHEWN NO REAL DISREGARD OF THE LAWS/' 


In considering this case, we have nothing to do with Governor Loo's inconsistencies or 

• ® 

the contradictions in his various reports. It is for him to reconcile them ; but in this admis- 
sion of his, in one of his latest reports to the Emperor, of Lord Nqpier’s proceedings,^ e 
have an answer to the plea, the pretext of his Lordship's having violated the laws, that 
cannot be gainsaid; and whatever Sir George Staunton may say to it, on this point, at« 
least, the whole igorld besides will admit that Governor Loo is a better authority than the 
worthy Baronet. 


A vindicator of Lord Napier against the charge of violating the laws of China, might 
safely rest his case on, what is Already advanced ; but it may be useful to offer a few words 

# Wh/ did not the worthy Baronet, the translator of the Chinese penal Code, cite the law violated? 
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connected with she subject, on the charge brought against his Lordship of posting up a 
proclamation. ainiWt iu direct terms inviting the Chinese to Ichellion. The answer is that 
Lord Napier never aid cause any such proclamation to ho placarded. What lie did do in 
that respect, was this. Seeing his proceedings misrepresented and the grossest calumnies 
and insults widely disseminated by the Chinese authorities, he did cause to be placarded, a 
brief but clear and, in my judgement, plain and forcible yet temperate exposition of the # rea| 
state of the case, no. 7, of the Official documents)- entitled “ Interesting to the Chinese Mer~ 
chants . Present state of relations between GJiina andGreat Britain.True and official document 9 * . Many 
of the Foreigners thought the publication of thisdocument premature, hut there isnot a word 
in it inviting rebellion,, unless the exposure of the misrepresentations of Governor Loo, are to 
be so deemed ; and that was justified by the shameful slander directed against his Lord- 
ship; but even that applies no stronger language to the Governor than that of charging 
him with ignorance and obstinacy. 

ft 

, The facts already advanced, establish the conclusion, that the Chinese authorities were 
wholly without justification for refusing Lord Napier the interview he required. Their 
treatment of his Lordship, when he was leaving Canton, is too painful to dwell on ; and it 
is mournful to reflect that any British subjects should be swayed by passion, prejudice or 
selfishness into an attempt to defend such' gross treachery and inhumanity. Sir Georg e 
Staunton, however, is so completely carried away by his /Meurfo- philanthropy in favor 
of .the Chinese, that with the zcal ft of a partisan, lie waves all candour and fair dealing, 
and sinking facts which it would be troublesome to answer, leaps at once to his 
desired conclusion. He alludes only to the detention of Lord Napier at Hangshoao, 
which he treats as a mere customary matter or as a result of precaution : now what are the 
facts of the case ? Why those exhibited in the following statement. His Loidship having be- 
come seriously ill, Dr. Colledgc, the medical officer in attendance on him, urged the necessity 
of his resigning all further'atlention to business and proceeding to Macao. 


On the 18th of Sefftember, the 2d and 3d Superintendents being absent from Macao, 
Dr. CoUedge addressed the following letter to the Secretary of the Chamber of Commerce: 


Sir, — Loid Napier’s, continue! indupinition rendering it 'lemreahle that Iih Lordship should not bo har- 
assed bv a continuance of the negotiation now <roin|r on with the f’hin^e authmiti**. and that his d'-parfme 
from Canton should not be delayed, I beg to inform vou that I have undertaken, with hi-' l.oidslnp’s conciii- 
rence, to make the requisite arrangements with Ihe Hong Merchants in reference to the communication which 
you yesterday received fiom them. 

(Signed) *T. R. Com.kdoe. 


In consequence of this arrangement, a meeting took plaoo at the Consoo House on the 
following day of which the subjoined are the true accounts : 


How qua and Mowqtta’s statement. 

“ The hong merchants Woo Tunyuen, and others 
(Howqua and Mowqua), reported that f he said nation’s 
private merchants, CoUedge and others, had stated to 
them (the governor and his colleagues), that lord Napier 
acknowledged that; because it was his first entrance into 
the inner land, fye was ignorant of the prohibitions, and 
therefore he came at Once to Canton, without having 
obtained a permit ; that the ships of war were really for 


Mr. Call edge's statement . 

** 1, T. 11. Colledge, engage on the part of the 
chief Superintendent, the right honorable lord Napier, 
that his lordship does grant an order for H. Jl. ships 
now at Whampoa, to Rail to Lintin, on my receiving a 
chop from the governor for his lordship and suite to 
proceed to Macao, lord Napier’s ill state of health not 
tormitting him to correspond with your authorities 
anger on this subject. One condition, I deem it expe* obts 
dient to impose, which is, ♦that H, M. ships do not the t 
submit to any ostentatious display on the part of your Tigris by mistake ; that now he (lord Napier) was him* 
a government. Howqua replied : 11 Mr. CoUedge, your self aware of hl« error and begged to be graciously 
pWpepitton is of the most serious nature, and from my permitted to go down to Macao ; and that the Ships 
knawMgt of your Character! doubt not tbe honesty of should immediately go out (of ttae t , inner land) and lie 
it;j£pte hands with me and Mowqua, and let Mr. therefore begged permission for them to leave the port.” 
JaSpfedo the same.” 

V Every one who knows any thing of the" parties — any one who is in tbe least acquainted 
With the litter disregard of troth £bfch the Chinese display , 0 will know to which of these 


purpose of protecting goods, and entered the Bocca 


t Vide appendix* * 
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st&tements credit is due ; bat i£ any one in the spirit of Sir George Staunton's partiality for 
the Chinese, should prefer that^ of Howqna, even that will not afford^* pretext for tbW 
conduct about to be described. * 

Dr* Colledge, in his notes published in the Canton Register , thus proceeds with the 
sanction : 

" We all joined hands. How^pia and Mowqua then left us to go iO the governor* and in the evening return- 
ed with an answer that all was arranged according to my prepetition, and that no mark of insult would be 
shown to the ships in passing the forts at the Bogue. The following morning Howqua and Mowqua sent to say 
that we could not leave Canton that day, as they, the merchants, were engaged in a further discussion with the 
governor, relative to our departure, which lastecfuntil l()£ r. m., w lien l saw Mowqua, who told me all was 
settled, and that we might go next day. 

“ The foregoing is the substance of the agreement ; and both Mr Jardine and myself except*! that «Lorrl Na- 
piier and suite would be permitted to go to Macao m the usual manner foreigners do, viz., stopping only at the 
Ileang-han chophou^e. However, to my great mortification, we hid nq^lett C.int.on two hours, before I dis- 
covered we where under a convov of armed bints, and that wc should not be allowed to pass beyond a few miles 
from Canton that night, — the bolts having anchors 1 «u tlm pigo It fort, in .sight of a part of Canton. Monday 
22 1, we again got under way, and proceeded slowlij and tediously under a convoy oi eight armed boats, two 
transports carrying a military, and another boat with a civil mandarin, in charge of the whole squadron. Al- 
though the wind was generally favorable, wt did not reach Hemgshan till about midnight of the 23d. And 
it is now that I have to describe a scene of treachery practised upon his lordship, which was not only annoying, 
but so greatly injurious as to aggravate tins symptoms of his # coinpl.unt, and cause a relapse of such as he had 
nearly recovered from previous to his leaving Canton. We were detained here from the time of anchoring the 
boats on the 23d, until 1 o’clock i». m. of the 25th, amidst noise, confusion, and beating of gongs, such that his 
lordship could birely support. This was by me repeatedly complained of. At daybreak of the 25th, I sent a 
message to the civil mandarin through a linguist, informing him that l gould not hold myself responsible for the 
safety of his lordship, if such an unwarrantable, course of oppression was persisted in ; that l had no me- 
dicine with me applicable to the change that had taken pUoc in his lordship's complaint. The linguist was re- 
ceived by the m indirm, but could elicit nothing sitis factory as to the probable time when we should proceed to 
Macao. Piovoke l at length beyond all endurance, by thi* cruel display of power, l requested the linguist 
to iiccompauy mo to the mandarin's boat, which lie did without anv kind of reluctance; and on the linguist’s 
sending up my name, an interview was immediately afforded mo. Through him, 1 most fully explained lord Na- 
ples 'ijffuiings and the danger of delay under such circumstances. The mandarin replied, that he must con* 
suit with the Meang'han authorities before he could promise to release us, bitf that he would lose no time in 
representing iny statement. No further communication took place until 1 o'clock p. m„ when this said man- 
daiin, accompanied by two others of an inferior rank to himself, came to us, and handed me the Iieangshan 
pass. 

* 1 consider that lord Napier’s illness was much aggravated by this unjustifiable, and, as far as I can learn, 
unprecedented detention. 

9 (Signed) Thomas R. Colledor. 

Macao, September 28ffc, 1334. 

In addition to this evidence of the inhuman treatment which Lord Napier experienced, 
the following is a* further and official testimony to the same effeot. 

To the Editor of the Canton Register „ 

,g Sir, — Considering it duo to the memory of the late right honoiahle lord Napier, and to the feelings of an an- 
xious ami kind public, we are de«irous to convey our opinion with regard to the cause of his illness, through the 
medium of your paper, and instate that we conceive the origin of his complaint to be wholly attributed "to the 
severe labor and anxiety which devolved upon him while at Canton. 

" His lordship's health began to fail about the beginning of September, and an attack of fever supervened on 
the 9th, a period replete with events of a most harassing description, and under circumstances the most disad»> 
vantageous to the nature of such an affection, feeling compelled from a high sense of obligation to his country 
to persevere in the execution of his duties, he refused to leave (*anton until the 18th, on which day Mr. Coi- 
led ge prevailed on his lordship to relinquish the toils of office, nod proceed to Macao for the more complete re- 
covery of his health ; at this time the violent symptoms of the fever subsided, and a change alone was looked 
upon m necessary for its re-establishment. The 21st, his lordship’ embarked for llftcao, accompanied by Mr. 
Colledge, and passed the following day comfortably, although much annoyed from occurrences already detailed. 
On the 23d, during the cruel, needless eftd vexatious detention, experienced amongst the noise of gongs, crack- 
ers, and firing of salutes, which our mandarins kept up by the boats in attendance, in spite of repeated remon- 
strances, bis lordship suffered a relapse of fever ; and lie landed at Macao on the morning* of the 26th, more 
exhausted and altogether in a worse state than he had ever been from the commencement of his illness. And 
from this time, notwithstanding the comforts that surrounded him, and the unremitting attention of his affection- 
ate family, he contiqged to decline until the day of his deatly # 

We are. Sir, your obedient servants, . . 

• • T. R. CorxiDGB, 

* Alexr. Andfrsop, 

J B _ . Surgeons to H. M. Superintendents. 

Macao t (Jet obtr 20th, 1834, • 
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There in re&on to believe that his Lordship would havd. recovered hnt for the treache- 
rous and brutal conduct above described ; and at least it jis certain that that treatment 
greatly increased bis Lordship's sufferings and accelerated his death. Have we not a right, 
then, according to the principle of our own law and of reason, to charge the Chinese au- 
thorities with his Lordships death ? And what was the pretext for the inhumanity which 
caused it— a pretext which even the Chinese are ashamed to u$ge, but which isputforth for 
them by one of their British admirers and defenders— Sir George Staunton ? Why, that the 
object of the delay was to prevent his Lordship getting down to Macao before the frigates 
weie (airly out of the river; but the frigate*, a«cordin£ to .the Chinese official report, 
passed the Bogue on the23d. The detention of Lord Napier at Hanshcan, although ho 
had been unnecessarily delayed before, commenced on the 33d, and was continued until 
i P.M.’of the 35th, so that there is not a shadow of excuse for it. But what are we 
to say to Sir George Staunton's-oandonr in talking of detention only, as if there had been 
nothing in the circumstances of the case to render that detention in any form cruel — 
as if there had been nothing done to aggravate that detention and increase its per- 
nicious effects in a ten-fold degree ? On this point the puhlio have to choose between the 
assertions, or the assumptions, of Sir George Staunton, and the official reports of the 
Surgeons, above quoted, by which these ‘assertions or assumptions are direolly contra- 
dicted. If these honorable men are to be believed, — if their veracity in the statement of 
what passed under their observation, and their professional opinion on a case which was 
tinder tlicir treatment may he relied on, (and who will venture to question either ?) then 
was the death of a nobleman bearing Ilis Majesty’s commission, at least greatly accele- 
rated if not actually caused, by treatment for which ey.cn the most zealous comlemners 
nrhis proceedings cannot allege the slightest excuse, — for which none of them, indeed, ex- 
cept Sir Geoige Staunton, venture to attempt to frame even a miserable apology ! The 
Chinese, in their lying mafiner.allege tliathis Lordship had apologized, &c., and that having 
done so they permitted him to retire in due form. On their own shewing, then, they have 
in their subsequent conduct been guilty of the breach of a honour and humanity which de- 
mands redress— which cries aloud to heaven for vengeance ; they have hunted to death one 
who even as to them was no longer in an offensive attitnde, and who, as to the British sub- 
jects in China, had by universal admission so home iiimseif, that 

his virtues 

Will plead like Angels trumpet toneued, against ^ 

The deep damnation of his taking off. 

t 

But what then, when redress is called for, what is the answer? -an attempt to deny 
or disprove those indignities and cruellies to which his Majesty's Superintendent in China 
was subjected !— no : bnt we are told by ih e Morning He.rh.ld, for example, that 41 the tea 9 
will smell no worse for them?" Such is the language of a journal, the organ of a party 
perpetually whining over our dep?r^ing or departed glory !! True it is, that the leas will 

taste no worse for the treatment of Lord Napier ; but to those to whom the national honour 
is dearer even than bohea, the questym addressed is, whether that treatment does not 
merely justify but render it imperative on the British Government a demand ample 
xftfress for the past sufficient security for the fu lure. 

Enough has now been said of Lord Napier's proceedings; bat it is right to observe 
that if bis Lordship's wishes had been complied with, though he woald not even then, 
perhaps, have Veen able to act in a very different manner, he would at least have deprived 
Si? George Staunton and others, of some of their gronnds of objection t<^ his proceedings. 
The Chinese Repository , the conductors of which had access to good authority, says that his 
Lordship, foreseeing the difficuitfes that might arise from Ifis not being recognized by the 
locaKxuthoritie* before leaving England, requested that ip case of necessity be ^iffht have 
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authority to treat with Pekin ; this request being denied, he desired that bis appointment to 
Canton might be announced atthe capital, and that being refused, he wjfhed for a commu- 
nication addressed to the Governor of Canton: that was not granted, but his Lordship 
was directed to come to Canton and report himself by letter. Now if his Majesty's Minis- 
ters, in refusing these documents, acted under the impression that they would b‘e very likely 
to furnish a pretext for making delays and difficulties, they were quite right. The Chinese 
authorities would still have said, we don't want a Taepan- we want one to communicate 
through the Hong, whoever heard of a Superintendent of trade communicating with the 
Emperor; for a letter from ^Knitters they would have treated as they did Lord Napier 
—they would not have received it except though the Hong. In fact they woultl have 
refused to allow Lord Napier to come to Canton at all, except after humble petition; for they 
would clearly not have recognized him as an ambassador, but merely as a Taepan according 
to their idea of the office — and as such precisely tho same objections as were raised 
would have been made; but what do Ministry say to the case? If the want of such docu- 
ments justifies the Chinese, in what a situation are they placed who refused them: if 
not, on what principle — on what pretext can they defend a tame submission to the insult 
and injury inflicted in that case without any cause, on the officer whom they deputed to 
China beating a commission under the Sign Manual? It is for them to say, and time 
will develop their answer; meanwhile assuming that the national honourwill be vindicated 
9nd otir relations with China be placed on an intelligible and secure basis for the future* 
it may be useful to submit some considerations on the means of attaining these ends. 

Every thing wo know of the character of the Chinese Government, and all that is recorded 
of our lelations with that power, sAnply prove that any appeal for redress to the celestial 
Emperor, which is not supported by a demonstration of force — is not in fact addressed to 
his fears, will piove futile and mischievous. We have only then to consider of the nature 
of this demonstration. On this point Mr. Lindsay has been very specific ; but perhaps it 
would be hotter to leave details to professional men. If the British Government can one© 
be brought to admit the necessity of demanding redress for tho insults offered to Lord 
Napier, there can be no reason to doubt that they will be equally ready to perceive Ih© 
wisdom of doing so in a manner Jikely to insure the desired result ; now nothing short 
the appearance of an imposing force as near the capital of China as may be, will accom- 
plish that object. The idea of again attempting communication vid Canton, should bo 
abandoned ; foi all jfartics agree that that would be useless. An ambassador should bo 
deputed at once to Pekin and be landed from an armed steamcP on the bank nearest 
the capital of the Pci IIo, which can be ascended by vessels of light draft to a point 
within thirty miles of the imperial city. The intelligence that the Ambassador cam© 
attended by an imposing force, would insure for hitn something more Ilian a mere res- 
pectful reception atthe Imperial Court, and he should be instructed to plainly submit to 
the Emperor, the alternative of the application of that force ; but, it will be objected that 
this proceeding would be in fact a declaration of war— yes, but it is the only means, by 
which you can ever insure permoftent peace with Cftina* 

Ostendite bell urn, ut pacera habebitis,* m ^ 

is, in short, the maxim strictly applicable to our policy towards the celestial Empire. It 
time to eschew the “speculative benevolence 1 ' which constantly places a semi-barbarous nati- " 
on in a position oP advantage over us. It is too much to permit the advocates of non-inter- 
ference and submission to insult, to contend first, tl^t the Chinese having evaded and not 
sought intercourse with foreigners are not bourill by the “ laws of nations", and next to 
admit their plea, tha( we mast not seek redress because those laws require those 
who proceed to a foreign country for trade or other purposes to submit to the lex Zoct^hat- 
ever it may be. The truth is, thdjre has been an over refinement in the reasonings on this 

D 
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questiofti, whielltiiftS rendered Hem utterly inapplicable M the particular ca*e and quite 
repugnant tothecsfeimon sense maxim that every general ruje has exceptions which, in fact, 
prove the rale. The abstract principle so much relied on, lias misled those who so eagerly 
advance it. *.It is idle to talk of adhering to this principle in its integrity. Take for 
'example the case of accidental homicide of a Chinese by some British subject or subject 
unknown. In this case the law of China requires a victim, that same law recognizes torture t 
ns a mode of judicial investigation. Are the British philanthropists, who profe.«s,such hor- 
ror at the very idea of departing frouftheir admired principle, prepared to admit the appli- 
cation of itcin such a case — to admit that an innocen t fell aw -subject should in such a case 
be tortured and strangled ? If not, what becomes oT their principle— their immutable rule ; 
and who is to draw the line between the rule and the exception ? It is clear then that in deal- 
ing witlf semi-barbarous nations we cannot invariably apply to them rules of policy founded 
Upon principles of justice and Immunity, which they neither recognize nor understand. That 
there are cases in which a civilized nation is justified in vindicating both, by an assertion 
of power — by arguing with force where reason would be in vain applied —and this is pre- 
cisely the case of China and Great Britain. The advocates for demanding redress, handle this 
matter too delicately. ' If war be the result of the proposed proceeding what then ? How 
many of our wars — how many wars of the oivilizcd world, have had so good a justification as 
a war upon China by great Britain would have? Passing over remoter numerous illustrations 
which history affords us, have wc not seen two great nations, America and France, on the eve 
of a war on account of a few harsh words in a Presidents* message to congress ! and yet, 
when a British subject bearing the King’s commission is worried to death, as lord Napier 
Was, after a pledge of safe conduct, to say nothing of previous insults, which some attempt 
fo excuse, we must not demand redress forsooth ! — Why ? Because an abstract principle for- 
bids us — or because, perchance, the trade may be interrupted ! ! The answer is that lie true 
way to secure it permanently against interruption, is to bring these haughty, conceited* 
impotent Chinese to a sense of justice, by convincing them that we have the powei to exact 
it when denied, and the will to exert that power. 

Assuming then, that an Ambasaador so supported and instructed be sent to Pekin, 
we have to consider what are the propositions he should submit to the imperial couitof 
China. The dignity of the nation would require that the first object sliou Id be redress for 
the insults offered to Lord Napier, the public degradation of every officer concerned in 
the brutal treatment of his Lordship, and the publication in Canton of an edict announcing 
the Emperor’s regret foj, and disavowal of, those proceedings — and a complete recognition 
of the equality of His Britannic Majesty. As a corollary to this proposition would follow, 
pf course, the demand that a successor to his Lordship he received with due honour, and 
that as a guarantee for his respectful treatment, as well as^for the protection of the trade, 
His Majesty’s ships should have free resort to the port of Canton as well as any other ports 
be hereafter open to the trade. ,A.s an additional security against niis-understanding and 
in conformity with the practice of civilized nations, the residence of a British Envoy at 
the Imperial court should be required.^ 

Thesa points conceded, the question of arrangement for the trade and the due protection 
and convenience of British subjects engaged in it at Canton, or elsewhere, should be entered 
fen ; and here again, after the provocations given to us, we should be guilty of supreme folly, 
sacrificing the interests alike of the people of China and our own, in bowing implicitly to 
the abstract principle of the right of the government of that country to make what regu* 
lations they please* We should assert qur power to insist on terms consistent with reason 
fltaUl feot prejudicial to the interests of®China, on the principle of reciprocity— no more 
biffeBven much less than we are willing to concede. The Ambassador should be instructed 
^require that all insulting terms applied to British subjects, should be banished for ever 
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fnrta edicts and public documents. The abolition of the Hong and the privilege to-otfr 
subjects of trading consequently with whom they please. Permission to reside where £ 
they please and have their families with aliens, in the^ity or out of it. The due publica-*/. 
tion of an imperial tariff and that no duties not stipulated therein to be paid by foreign mer- 
chants. That the ports of Amoy, Chusan and Ningpo be again open to the trade.'Thatin all 
> tmses of crime or alleged cringe involving the penalty of death, British subjects be tried 
by a tribunal constituted under the authority of the British Superintendent, Resident or 
Consul at the port, at which tribunal of course the Chinese authorities or perssons deputed 
by them, should be permitted^ to efck questions and watch over the prooeedings^the court 
being also perfectly open. These are some of the essential points to be insisted on.* * * 

Of course it is not to be supposed that the Imperial court of China would readily yield 
these claims; but the appearance of an imposing force in thgir rivers, the remembrance of 
the Burinali war, would in all probability induce them to give way ; for in no one instance 
have they failed to yield to an appeal to their fears supported by adequate force. But if , 
they should not yield, what then ? Why, then, it would be as easy as it would be justifiable, 
to take possession of one or more of their ports east of Canton, — Amoy, Chusan or Ningpo, 
or all three where the trade which they could not prevent would soon find its way. This 
would be a much more efficacious measure, and quite as justifiable as taking possession of 
an island on their coast, and not only more efficacious, but infinitely more humane than 
blockading their ports, seizing their coasters, and thus inflicting misery upon the very peo- 
ple who have ever been most ready to trade with us in defiance of authority, while the 
Chines? government would be utterly indifferent to such a proceeding. That we could 
easily occupy all these ports in spite of any resistance of the Chinese forces, is beyond dis- 
pute, and therefore to have recourse to any measure equally odious in Chinese estimation, 
equally amounting to actual war, would be absurd and impolitic. • 


Such then seems to be the policy demanded towards China, by our pffisent position with 
respect to that country, aud it only remains to add a suggestion as to the future government 
of our relations with the Imperial court. Great evils have already arisin from the immense 
distance of the executive government of Great Britain from the country with which we carry 
on so vast a trade. In case of any emergency, the answer to any reference must be so pro- 
tracted, as to be cntirqjy too late to repair aby mischief -to be of any use. Again the exe- 
cutive government at home is so freq ently engaged with questions of Jiome policy of vital 
importance, that months may elapse ere any attention can be paid to a reference, however 
urgent ; so slow are the moments of the home government, that to this day nothing appears 
to have been done in regard to LorS Napier’s case ; although three years have elapsed since 
his Lordship’s death, and so uuinfonned (no doubt for want of time to attend to the sub- 
ject) do his Majesty's Ministers appear to be, as to.what is actually the state of affairs in Chi- 
na, that one of them lately stated in his pierce in Parliament, that our Superintendents were 
still in Canton, while the fact is thjtt notone of thenwhas been there since Lord Napier left 
that place, while all three are maintained in their situations, besides a secretary and inter- 
preter, at an enormous cost to the nation, although they cannot, and do rfllt, approach Canton?* 
and are totally unreoognized by the Chinese and utterly powerless for the purposes for which 
they were appointed. Had a reference to a nearer authority than that of the home govern- * 
meat been available; at least, such a flagrant abuse as thi9, would have beJa prevented; 


# * 

* J* y ** e ®W*Cte<rthat such a arrangement could not be Teconciled with the principle of reciprocity, ee 
we should never allow a Chinese Court to be established in Great Britain. No, not precisely; but we should 
aSTfro^them” 0 ^ aadpht their countryman oa the Jury? advantages fully equal to those wt 
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and if it hai been decided not to demand redress Yor the past or seourity for the 
future, tbe ahsVdity of keeping up at great cost, appointments, rendered useless by 
the ^insolence and obstinacy of the Chinese, would have been avoided. The re- 
medy for ttiis evil would seem to be, if not to place our relations with China under 
the control of the Supreme government of India, at least to give that Government 
a disoretionary power of interference whenever our authorities in China should deem a n r 
appeal to it necessary. The advantages of such an arrangement are too obvious to need 
being stated in detail, and the authority which presides over the destinies of millions of 
oar fellow-subjects, with powers ample beyond r f exampte iq the British dominions, may 
aurely be safely entrusted to respond to any appeal of His Majesty's Ambassador or Su- 
perintendents- in China, for mediation or aid to resist encroachment and protect 
British rights iu that quarter. 


POSTSCRIPT, —March 1837. 


The publication of the foregoing remarks having been so long unavoidably delayed 
by the publishers, I deem it necessary to add a few lines, adverting to what has since occur- 
red relative to China. Minister^ have, it would seem, resolved on passing over suh siUntio 
the case of Lord Napier, and of thus placing the British nation in a most humiliating 
posture in reference to China. They have appointed as Chief Superintendent, Captain 
Elliott, of the Navy, a gentleman who bears a very high character both for woith and talent, 
and whose good qualities, indeed, have won for him the esteem and regard of all who have 
the honour and happiness to know him. From all I can learn, however, of his instruc- 
tions, it would seem that he is required to submit to the very conditions with which Lord 
Napier refused to comply ! It has been stated that Captain Elliot had been in negotiation 
with the Hong Merchants, and I infer from the latest accounts, that he was awaiting at 
Macao, the result of a Petition to Pekin, to permit him to proceed to Canton. Since 
he has thus duly hnmhled himself, the Imperial court ^vill most probably think proper 
to overlook the circumstance of his having acted under Lord Napier and allow him to 
proceed to the “Provincial city;” but 1 am firmly persuaded, that in a situation so undig- 
nified, he will be utterly powerless there, to protect British interests or to answer any 
purpose of his appointment ; unless it be that of arresting refractory seamen and sending 
them on board their ships — a business for which it is surely not worth while to employ 
two Superintendents and a Secretary on high salaries. , If I am not mistaken, Captain 
Elliott is, and has been all along, of a different opinion ; he thinks that Lord Napier should 
bave submitted to the conditions of the Chinese: and hence I regard his*appointment as 
an unequivocal manifestation of r tlfe determination of Ministry to adopt towards China a 
policy which seems to me discreditable to the nation and calculated to defeat the object they 
have in view. Already I think we ma) trace in the recent accounts from Ch ina, indications 
jJ a design on the part of the Chinese to presume upon this mistaken forbearance, which 
they will ascribe to weakness and pusillanimity, and as the trade and the number of British 
presidents in Canton increase, our relations with the celestial empire will become more 
nomjlieated and difficult to manage, and the foreigners be compelled to submit to new 
'indignities and exactions, against which Superintendents with a mere shadow of authority, 
add without any influenc like that which the Company's servants derived from being the 
Sfirpensers of an enormous sum in trade* will in vain remonstrate, sbeh are my view* of 
,-4he consequences likely to flow* from the policy of submission and humiliation; mail nee# 
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SUGGESTIONS TO TRAVELLERS VIA EGYPT TO ENGLAND. 


To thf. Editor of the Bengal Hukkaru. 

Sir,— A s the route between England and 
India by Egypt, is now becoming more general 
than it was, perlinps t can say a few words 
upon (lie subject, which may prove of some 
use to future travellers. 

I shall follow my own route, and suppose the 
traveller safely arrived at Alexandria. The 
(iist Egyptians who will present themselves 
lo his view on landing, indeed before he is 
fairly landed, area number of ragged urchins, 
shoving miserable donkies into the water to- 
wards your boat, displaying their whole know- 
ledge of our language in bawling out/* 4 very 
good jackass, very fine jackass." Upon one 
of these said very fine animals, 1 recommend 
him to take a seat, as there is no oilier inode 
of conveyance (unless lie prefers walking 
through the dusty streets) and proceeding im- 
mediately to the consul, Mr. Sloane, who is 
very obliging and polite, and will give the aid 
of the English Jannissary, Selim, to whom f ad- 
vise the baggage to be made over : he will have 
it passed through (i. e. by) the custfim house, 
and carried to the inn, at a most reasonable 
charge. I paid him for mine, one dollar. 
There is a hotel in the middle of the town, 
kept by an Italian, which is somewhat hot from 
its situation, and another by Mr. Flume, in a 
pleasant enough quarter, though dust exists 
in abnndance in ail parts of Alexandria. The 
accommodation in Mrs. Huinc’s hosise is not 
good, the food worse, and one is absolutely 
devoured by flies: I have seen the food black 
from them. The charges, too, are high, — two and 
a half dollors, or five rupees a day, per head, 
for food and lodging,— wine And beer extig. 
Little need bo said of Alexandria ; there are 
only, two streets that can be so called, in the 
modern town. The remains of the ancient city 
consist of vast mounds of rubbish; and frag- 
ments of walls are visible to the depth of thirty 
feet,%h&& people have been digging tor bricks 
and stones, I should think there was great 
soope for antiquarian researches in Alexand- 
ria* by digging deep enough. The French 
consol Mohsfear Mimaut, about a year ago, 
4teajS^ered A k areal Measure, the original, in 
bjfadae, of tth^a^Wjiek. vase : Jbe found it in 
asn^iH niche under ground, completely built 
up^Hhbrtck|kndmortar, and filled with fine 


sand, in whiclfHhe vase was bedded. It was in 
good preservation, looking as if it had just 
come from the artist's bands. Hedeseirbed 
the niche as resembling a small oven built up, 
like one of those places in which the natives 
of India, to this-day, bury their treasure. This 
exquisite specimen of Greek art, along with 
a very valuable collection of curiosities, was 
to be sent to France. 

From Alexandria the traveller goes by the 
canal to Atfee, on the bank of the Kile. The 
canal, at present, is separated from the river 
by an embankment, to prevent its being chok- 
ed by the mud and sand of the Nile, which 
would otherwise rush into it, so one must 
move into another boat in order to proceed up 
the Nile to Cairo. 1 was just twenty-four 
hours from Alexandria to Atfee, where I had 
a note to an Italian employ^, styled UJuslris- 
simo, who spoke a little English, which lie 
immediately pat into practice, by asking me 
if I had brought my “ woman” with me. 1 
started next morning and arrived at Cairo on 
the third day, though we did not sail at night. 
These boats are not unlike beauleas, having 
little cabins, but so low that one cannot stand 
upright in them ; indeed, inmany of them it is 
not possible to sit in a chair. They have gene- 
rally two masts, sometlptes three, furnished 
with immense lateen sails, and sail beautifuly. 
As in India, they are sometimes tracked up the 
stream ; but, alas ! the dirt and vermin in tlieip, 
are beyond description ; even sinking the boat 
does not always dislodge the enemy ; and the 
"boatmen too are covered with them, as their 
blue sliirts^se never washed and their bodies 
very rarely. The dress of the boatmen 4 con- 
sists of a coarse -blue shirt with immense wide 
sleeve?#whioh are kept out of the way % a 
string lound the shoulders'; but whenever 
Hi ere is any particular ygjprk to do, they oiavfe 
off with one hand this solitary garment, atid, 
without hesitation, appear in a state of primi- 
tive simplicity. Fine, sturdy, powerful fel- 
lows they are, although they live upon the 
most poor and scanty fare, and; after seeing 
them, one does not think Michael Angelo's d% 
signs/xfiggerafed. Sometimes, by way qf < 
they made a waistband' of reeds, or 
the slpader brooch of a tree, after the fashldm 
of Ulysses, as described in the Odyssey* appear* 
ing before the princess. 
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^.barkritionis Bcolak, which 
11 rb of * new Caira > though 
thera&dihg pl^ceii about two and a halt miles 
ft&thet&ieoftbe city. Here the sci viees 
offfiVEnaHjMt Janissary must again be pot in 
FfeaWUitioo tJ to pass <bc bagga^ through the 
house, alsotoobiniu permission for any 

S ilk goat or oow "to pass io 4 as no female am- 
pi* are permitted to enter the city without 
a pass, upon preteuee that they may h$ kULed 
and eftton, tind thereby endanger the healtjh »M 
tjfc Pasha’n liege subjects, Of corns© the pass 1 
money paid on such occasions, has no in flu 
etied* in' ckusing this sage Hygeian enactment. 

My goat was detailed three days, and n friend 
of nrind iost*his * altogether. In Leaving the 
*s»ty the animal was put under charge of a Ja- 
nissary, and went out, under the shadow of bis 
protection, without anv questions being asked. 
After the miserable villages in Eygpt and on 
the Arabian Coast, no wonder the natives talk 
in raptures of Grand Cairo ; but to those who 
hate seen Europe or India, it appears a 
wretched place. The Streets, or rather lanes, 
are very narrow, like those at Benares, (witli 
the exception of one or two) unpaved, throng- 
ed with camels, donkics and water carriers. 
Tboshops are little, open, raised jnaces, exactly 
like those in India, and in many or the bassars, 
planks or mats arc laid across from roof to roof, 
to shade from the sun the street below. The 
houses have a dismal appearnceas glazed win- 
dows arc not in general use, but wooden shut- 
ters pierced in different patterns admit light 
and air. The roofs arc flat and covered with 
mud, so when rain falls, of which there is a little, 
thereof four limes it the year, about November, 
the y are perfect sieves. It is said, that since 
the Pasha planted tiees in his gardens, and 
about the town, vain falls more frequently than 
formerly. The population is most motley,— 
furks, who are fair as English, — Arabs who are 
dark as Hindoostanees, — and Copis who are of 
a complexion between the two. The former wear 
immense baggy trousers with tight leggins, 
and waistcoats and jackets very much like our 
own, with the universal turhoosh or plain red 
felt cap with blue tassel. The Arabs of the 
lower class wear blue or brown shirts with 
coarse turboosh, or a bit of dirty cloth by wa\ 
of turban; the better class, a sleeveless silk 
pelisse flying open, with either the red cap or 
a striped handkerchief tied un<|er the chin. 
The Copts are distinguished by their black tur- 
bans. All the females, even to beggars, have 
a ’veil, that is, a long strip of cloth banging 
down like an elephant's proboscis, which per- 
jmxtgof the eyes only being seen; they also wear 
A kind of shirt audit sheet thrown over them: 
Amongst the higher orders, the latter is made of 
witlf, generally black, andthe veil of white with 
. — wide trowsers aad yellow morocco 
Jr*ed up at the points with yellow slip- 
Em them. . In this garb they appear out 
doors, either on foot, or riding astride 
1 douVies ; there of con»eqneuee S^th a 
potman wand. Winning beforc 

*em to clear the way. Theitative po 
fiulWftn df Efrypt, who are not Chrirtlaos or 
Vrurks, are indiacrliriinatcly called Arabs. It is 


worth while to visit the citadel, from which 
there is a most comniandiojr view of the city, 
the tombs of M>« Caliphs, the Desert and Pyra- 
nids. and except the little green in tbedtreo- 
lion of tlie Pasha's gardens, all appears arid 
and desolate. The deep well, in the citadel* 
sunk in the rock, with its winding gallery 
to descend by, is a remarkable object, and its, 
i construction is attributed by the Egyptians to 
the Patriarch Joseph, though most probably 
the work of the famous Saladen of cruaado 
memory, wfrose proper name was also Joseph. 

Tifb Pyramids%rc about five or si x miles from 
Cairo : on the way to them one must go through 
old Cairo, then cross the river and pass 

over some cultivated country, which extends 
to the foot of the strong ridge on which they 
arc situated. I was disappointed in them. The 
best view of the Pyramids is from the river be- 
low Cairo, where their base and the ridge 
b<yng concealed by the intervening trees and 
lanescape, they have an appearance of height, 
which they do not actually possess; fancy 
tracing their outlines down to the level coun- 
try, 

I lodged with an English widow, Mrs. . Va- 
silikec, a perfect Cockney, whose long snjouin 
in this land of dust and flics, had in no way di- 
minished her truly English tastes tor cleanli- 
ness and order, for I witnessed the phenome- 
non, which it is in this country, of her daily 
scrubbing and washing the stone floors of her 
house. The poor old lady's* iccollections of 
home must, however, have bccomo somewhat 
faded by long absence, for she told me she 
was very partial to her house, because it was 
so cottagelike. Her cottage was a flat- 
roofed, sombre place, with small latticed 
windows, in the widest part of the widest 
street in Cairo, about 20 feet across, not a 
hush or t&ee near, and, altogether, as un- 
like as possible to an English cottage. Of 
course I expatiated upon its rural qualities at 
which her eyes brightened, and next morning 
her darling abode was 1 scrubbed and washed 
with more assiduity than ever. I was expiess- 
ing to her what l thought of Qgypt * capital, 
and launching out upon its melancholy look, 
when she said, “why, sir, so ] once thought, 
for when t first came here with my poor hus- 
band, I did nothing but cry and ask him why 
he had brought me to such a.dusthoJe. No- 
thing can be more true or graphic than Mis. 
Vasiiikee's description of this famous city. 


We left Cairo on the 20th of June 1830, and 

reached Thebes on the 27 th having bad a 

the way strong northerly winds, which prevail 
at that season, and sailing day and night. 
The course of the Nile is between lulls, which 
appear to ho of sandstone. Those on the east 
side, are generally near the river* 
close to the edge,; on the west side they are 
generally at the digUaoe of some miles ; and 
all the in ter mediate /flat ^%nds are cultivate^ 

I consider the grottoes of H amn on 

the east bank, sixteen miles above 
as very interesting; they are 
the hill, <sf which there are naumers ail me\ 
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TB^yp 1 *- ^ The largest one at Beni Hassan is 
exceedingly curious, from its painting of the 
trades and amusements of the Egj^tians three 
thousand-live hundred years ago. There are 
no trees or cultivated land near, —nothing- but 
hare sandstone hilts. 

The great temple at Dendera, when f visit- 
ed it, was in an almost perfeotstate, only re- 
quiring the, sand to he cleared away to shew 
it entire, and in all its proportions; but the 
Pasha had just then commenced pulling down 
the gateway before it and thg temple itself, 
for the sake of the fine large cut stones, 2nd, 
ere long, this fine monument of antiquity may 
eease to exist, through this man’s barbarism. 

At Thebes, the ruins are scattered over an 
immense extent on both sides of the river, and 
are, indeed, magniflcient and wonderful. The 
French Government has built a few rooms 
over oqe of the temples at Luxor, which In 
obtaining the consul's permission, any tra- 
veller can occupy; we did so. Luxor and 
Carnac, are on the eastern side of the Nil* 1 , and 
Medinct Hahor, and the tombs, on the western. 
From what I had read and heard of the Egyp- 
tian architecture, T had formed an idea that 
it was a sort of dumpy monstrosity, a black 
dwarf to the rest of its kind; but I was most 
agreeably disappointed. The beautiful pro- 
portions of the columns, their majestic height 
and size, excited admiration. The glinting 
of some of the roofs was the most exquisite 
thing I ever saw, of fie richest blue studded 
with yellow stars, the idea and execution alike 
Involy. The noble portals which stand before* 
the temples and palaces, are far superior to 
any Roman Triumphal arch ; in fact, no com- 
parison can be made. The tombs of the. kings 
are on the western side of the Nile, fi\e or six 
miles from Luxor. After crossing the river 
and pait of the plain, the path win 4s amongst 
arid hills through the most desolate scene 
imaginable; not a bird, not a blade of grass, 
not an insect to be seen. The entrance to the 
tombs is an opening irf the ground, and a flight 
of steps, down which one descends to a passage 
with small rooms on both sides, and farther 
on, some large ones, all of them carved and 
painted. The receplacles for the Jodies are 
generally immense granite or basalt sarco- 
phage, none of them entire, and some of them 
have been altogether taken away. Thebes, 
evteo deserted and desolate, is a wonderful 

E lace; and, in its high and palmy state, must 
ave merited Homer's description. • 

The world’s grant empress on the Egyptian plain. 
That spreads her conquests o’ vor a thousand states ; 
And pottrs her heroes through ft thousand gates. 

Two hundred horonmen and two hundred cars. 

From each wide portal, issuing to the wars* 

I shall not myself enter Into any details re- 
gfcrding the antiquities; bat transcribe the 
following notes drawn op for me by a friend 
at Cairo, as a guide up the Nile, which will 
no found Interesting and useful. 

great pjitfii&ia 0 f Saccarah; contains a 
chamber wit b a *few hieroglyphics, 
from all others. The 
**fefced mm (now nearly d©*roy^) P r<>*jng 


the pro* Augustan existence 

arch, is of the time of Psaaiyticus ditti, 

Mit Raheny, s^iargh colossus of Ramiiei 
’ind, the supposed Sesostris, Mounds arid In- , 
distinct remains of Memphis Oil the right 
bank Are the qnaities from which a portion of 
the stones for the pyramids were drawn. In 
one part oxen are represented drawing a block 
pl&eed'an a .sledge* A little to the sooth of 
the modern village, is an inclined planed lead- 
irtgf from the quarries to the river* f * ■ 

Thirty-four miles further to the S., Atfiek, 
mounds of aphroditopoUs, but without ruins. 

Left bank, false pyramid (MeiDoum) diffi- 
cult of access on account of the canal. 

o 

Three miles beyond Feohm, and on the op- 
posite side, (right Nan'k)remains of crude brick 
walls, with heiroglyphics on the bricks. 

Right bank, 8 miles N. of Meneijeh, is 
Felmah, the ancient Acori9. Greek Ptolemaic 
inscription. Tombs cut in the rock with 
inscriptions. Roman figures in high relief. 
Quarries on top of.inount&in with a lank for 
water. 

Right bank.*7 miles beyond Mineijeh,isRohii 
All man, some grottoes, and ruins of an oldtown. 

Nine miles further fright bank) BenlHassan ; 
remarkably interesting grottoes of the time 
of Osortixen (about B. C. 1740) in wbose reign 
it is calculated that Joseph arrived in Egypt. 
To see them well, the surface must be slightly 
oiled; and the paintings explanatory of the 
trades, amusements, domestic arrangements; 
&e., of Xhe ancient Egyptians, merit parficu* 
lar attention. In the columns of the best 
grotto we recognize the origin of the Dorit 
Order. In the entablatuic over the doorway, 
obseive that the ends of rafters are sculptured 
instead of mutules and triglyphs. 

About a mile and a half S., is another grotto, 
a temple of Pasht, Bubnstis, or Diana, the 
Speos A rtemidos (dale Thctlitner 3d, 15th Cen- 
tury B. C ). The Sptos is known by the 
name of Stable Antar. Near it are deposit- 
ed cat mummies. 

Right bank, atShekh Abadeh, are a few re- 
mains of Antinoe , built by Adrian. The Prin- 
cipal streets may be traced, as well as the 
hi ppodrorne^to wards the east, outside of the 
wails. G&Uocs in rock, &c. 

This ’whole district has been famous for 
thieves* from the time of Brace to the present 
day. 

Right bank. ErRashcb, grotto in the mouu*» 
tain, with a statue represented on a sledge. 

The ruins of Hermopolis at Ashmonnayu 
have been destroyed. # 

The Pasha's sugar factory fct E’Ro&moen 
merits f. visit. 

Left bank* Ibayda, at Qorner of mountain, 
crude brick walls, and some grottoes, not fjfify 
remarkable. * ^ 

After SJtekh Said, the mountains go '$0 to 
the eastward, leaving the river. A little 


A % 
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beyond is Til el Arnaina, to tbeS.of tfhieh are 
Site mins of an aneient town, of which only 
tlw v J^k ^ooaeJ remain* Wilkinson sup- 
gdM# tfck#$*je to be Afabastron, but perhaps 
. reason. . 

^tb^ Aoath are grottoes in the mountain 
wjih curious sculpture, and upon the moo n- 
tain is att alabaster quarry . Tiie sculptures 
represent a King and Queen offering and 
praying to the sun, which shoots forth rays 
terminating in human hands, one of which 
gtlyeS'the'lemblem of life to the King. Pro- 
cession of soldier*, &c. j 

Sixiuiles before Maufaloat, atel Hareib, are 
wtiMn 6f an old town in a ravine, in which are 
dog end oat mommies. 

Near Maabdeh, opposite Maufaloat, are 
oi^o^ile mummy pits, difficult of access and 
dangerous. 


E’Siont, the capital of the Said, and stand 
ing on the site ofLycopolis, merits a visit. 
The gardens are celebrated. Visit the grot- 
toes in tkommniain, if it only be to enjoy the 
taautiful vfaw, which is perhaps unequalled 
In Egypt. Tbetaummiesof the wolf are occa- 
sionally found. • 

The remains of the splendid temple of An- 
taopolis have been sapped and carried away 
by the stream. A few stones only serve to 
point out its site atGau (right bank.) 

Right bank* Sbekh Eredi, where a Moslem 
Saint, transformed into the form of a serpent, 
still forms very wonderful cotes upon those 
who ean pay. Sothe smallgrottoes on the left 
bank* To the west of Loohag, near the corner 
of the mountain, are remains of Athrihi. In- 
scription in stone, in ruined temple. Grottoes 
the mountain in. 

To the West of this is the white monastery, 
I>eir a how Seh woodee. It has very much the 
appearance of an Egyptian temple, having a 
cornice and tomb, and is supposed to have 
been founded by the Empress Helena. Like 
the other Deirs, it is inhabited by Christian 
peasants. 

? Kigtli bank. At Ekhmin, nearly opposite 
Xcolnag, are remains of Panopolis. A large 
mekaef stone, contains a greek inscription of 
^be temple dfPan. < « 

Left (stank. Meosbie, $ miles beyond Ekh- 
min, remains of m etone quarry. Ptplein&is 
Hermit . , . 

ghtbank. Arfeps, II arabat €t matfoon, 

, hours ride ftp@ frirgeb, and two hours 
I Relllaneh. Take ddnkies tit Gjrgeb and 
l on to BfcUlaneh. When last at 
\entertained for tbe nighty at the; 
. frmfth . or north-west of the til- 
IhiltTbe m^t remarkable Won u merit is o hat 
>kaf described as a <4 Memoonidnil^ f m 
" ^‘ar biilding, consisting of sevWai 
bes or arcades, leading, he says; to 
> noW'Cchcealed. The arches are not ma- 
veonk, but out cat *f large masses of stone, and 


it is this circumstance which has, in a great 
measure, given rise to tbtooia^r, as to the anrii 
not having existed previous to the Augustan 
era.. The building was begun by Osirien. tbe 
father of Sesostcis, and finished by hisaoe* 

To the north of the Memnonium, Is tire small 
temple of Osiris, built, or at least finished, by 
Rabieses 2d, and remarkable for having baC - 
a 'Sanctuary made of alabaster* and for con- 
taining the famous tablet of the kings, which, 
next to the Pasetta stone, has been of the 
greatest assistance to the students of hiero- 
glyphics. The Necropolis' lias been robbed to 
form the collections of Salt, Drouelti and 
others. 

Right bank. Hew, Diospnlis-parva^few re- 
mains — vestiges of a temple of late date, and 
about a mile and a half to the south, other 
mounds. 


Left bank. Dendera (Ton ty pis) opposite 
Gcnneh. The principal temple was consecrat- 
ed to Haihor, the Egyptian Venus, and not to 
Isis. The most interesting as well as most 
ancient sculptures are outside, at the western 
extremity, where we see Cleopatra and her 
son Casosion. The sculptuies above are of 
the time of Augustus, as are those of the la- 
teral walls of the Naos. The Prouaos presents 
the portraits and names of Caius, Claudius 
and Nero as welt as Tiberius, by whom it 
was constructed. The Pylon, leading to the 
temple, is (or was) of the time of Dorni- 
tian and Trajan. The Peripteral temple to 
the right, is the Typhonitim, and imme- 
diately behind the great temple, is a small one 
consecrated to Isis. The Pj Ion towards the 
*outh, is connected with the latter, and wa 9 
raised in the reign of Augustus. The walls 
of the towu, and a second wall for the sacred 
edifices, may ho traced, and there me, I be- 
lieve, somfc tombs in the mountain behind the 
town, that. have not been properly explored. 

Right bank. Quoph, the ancient Coptas — 
ruins of town and temple — small Roman* 
Egyptian temple, in the village of El Qalah, 
towards the north forming onee a part of 
Coptas. Qoos, Apolinopolis-parva. No more 
remains left, but a Monolith converted into a 
tank, and to the north of the town is a well. 

Thebes, Diospolis -magna f on the East aide, 
consisting of Karnak and 'Luxor: the Ly- 
bian Suburb on the West bgnk, consisting 
ofeGormah, Medinet, Habor, Ac. the tombs 
of Uie Kiqgs and those of the Queens, Ac. 

Karnar. At least fifteen centuries com- 
bined to raise tbe great temple, the different 
ages of the various portions ot the edifice 
being distinctly traceable; from the time of 
OsortireB 1st. (B. C.1740) to Ike Potolemiea. 
On apprbaehlrrg the great #est|wropy Ion, ob- 
serve the hole* (almost like aibdwi* and by 
some dbserihWWOiauch)^ Ibr fiairig ihefla^ 
atom, as Well as Wfece^ldev , in mbtob 
(they were nlanted. After looking at tbe^reat 
hall of columns, aod the obelitkt, fco*, notice 
jparticnlarly the granite sanctuary, Whieji is 
a restontibon of one destroyed by tba Ftrsi- 
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bus* It Ms raised by Alexander* in compli- 
ance with a vow of Philip. Onike s andsttm* 
Mil that encloses and protects th|s sanctuary, 
observe (north watt) a very ouiioatf and ricir 
offering, in which a Pharoah presents to the 
temple, obelisks, flag- masts, gold and silver, 
Ac. The numbers are placed beneath the Qf- 
flings* Tlie sculptures , deserve particular 
attention. , Those pn the outside of the south- 
ern wall relate to the conquests of Shishak, 
who plundered the temple of Jerusalem. The 
name of the place (Joudamallah)*is legible 
on a cartouche, — one of thirty ted oaptivegjbe- 
fore the, gods of Thebes. 

The whole north wall is covered with histo- 
rical sculptures, all of which were originally 
painted, representing the oonquests of Oai- 
rien, the father of Sesostris. Some little at- 
tention is required to see them well. One 
gioupe is more curious than the rest: the 
king has caught his adversary with his how- 
string and is decapitating him. Notice the tri- 
umphal return to Thebes, and temark the 
Nile (distinguished by crocodiles) with a 
bridge thrown across it. 

To the south of the great temple is a tank , 
then come several immense propylaa, part of 
an avenue of Sphinxes, and lastly some re- 
mains of a considerable temple which was 
surrounded by a lake. 

To the north are other remains with * hand- 
some propylon of Ptolemaic date, and an 
avenue of Sphinxes. 

The temple, second in importance at Kar- 
nak, is of the Pharoanio peiiod, but approach- 
ed by a pylon of Ptolemaic date, at the extre- 
mity of the great avenue of Sphinxes leading 
to Luxar. Ou the right of the first or liypoe- 
theral court, notice a sculpture illustrating 
the manner in which the flag masts were rais- 
ed before the temples. Adjoining this tem- 
ple, and on its west side, is a small temple of 
Oph, in which travellers sometimes lodgo. , 

Prom Karnak to LuAr, it is easy to trace 
the linos of Sphinxes, which connected tli ■ 
palace of the latter with the temples of the 
former. 

Luxar , with the exception of the fanotuary, 
is entirely Pharoanic, having been founded 
by Amanoph 3d, jn the 16th century B. 
and finished by Remesea 2d, in the 14th cen- 
tury B. C. The granite sanctuary, like that 
of Karnak, is a restoration, and of the same 
age. In one of the halls, approachable from 
the river side, observe a carious set of sou Ip- 
tares, relative to the birth of the founder of 
the palaoe. His mother, the 1*060, is seated 
on the stool of accouchement, surrounded by 
mid wives and divine genii. The latter pre- 
sent him the emblem of life. A little farther 
aw, the infant tsj*resented to and caressed by 
Amunte; end Tbuth, the god of letters, is, 
efotiwg for hi# bw prenomea, “ sun* ' lord of 
justice and of truth." 

.'Tb e«b the iuteresttitg^seulptam on the 
wrest #V0pylo^, it is necessary to visit the pa* 
face It ad early hodr. They relate w the eon- < 


quests of Hemet** 2d, hut much aUeuttoniS 
required to make out their details. tn‘ *b« 
midst of the fortified oamp is a lion, the odt«i» 
panion of Sesosti it In war? but it is probably . 
that you will not be able to distinguish it. 

LyUan Sttburt* To gee the tombs of the 
kings, one night should bepawed it* the valley 
of Biban el Melook; tout the entrance Of one 
of the excavations affords su&cient aocom- 
roodatiow. That of Belzonff it usually 
ferred. ft ' - 

Bclzoni’s tomb (that of Osirten, trliibse? con- 
quests are depicted on the north side of tho 
great temple of Karnak) is the most magnifi- 
cient; next to that, the tomb of Remeacs 3d, 
is the most interesting. It is near an angle 
of the rook, and will be readily distinguished 
by the recesses on either side of the principal 
shaft. These little cabinets contain some ex- 
ceedingly curious sculptures or paintings, 
and, it is from one of them, that Bruce drew 
his harp scene. 

Ties tombs of the Queens are id a separate 
valley to the west, of Medeenet liabor. 

At Goornch (old Goorneh) is the palace of 
Osirien 1st. In the Aposiet are some remains 
of a very ancient temple, of which a portion 
is cut in the rock -an arch (not masonic) very 
similar to those of Abvdus. Between the 
Aposiet and the Memnonium are many tombs 
deserving attention. 

The Memnonium (now perhaps more pro- 
perly called the Rerqeseion, i. e. “Remcses- 
eion" the “ house of Remeses") is of the most 
uniform and elegant of Egyptian structures. 
Pay particular attention to all the bat- 
tle scences, to the immense statue of Re- 
meses 2nd, supposed to have weighed near- 
ly a thousand tons, 1o the circumstance of the 
hoses of the columns of the hypostyle being 
made scats -to a very remarkable, sculpture 
at the west extremity of the hall— to the pri- 
vate apartments which follow— the Pliaroah 
seated in the sacred Persia— the next apart- 
ment supposed to be die library — traces of 
gilding on the doorways, &o. 

The Colossi in the Plain. Of these the noir- 
thern one is the vocal statue of the ancients, 
ft is of Ainunoph 3d, the founder of Luxor, 
who reigned in the 15th century B C. Wil- 
kinson discovered the means of deception : 
a stone which when struck, produces a sound 
simitar to that described by Strabo and Pau- 
sanias, 4s still to be found in the lap. The 
other statue bears the same cartouches, anti 
both are supposed by J^ilkinson to have* 
stood at the commencement of a drontio or 
avenue of Sphinxes running nearly twelve 
lundred feet, towards an indistinct mass of 
buildings now called Kom el Hattan. CJiam- 
pallioa and some architects, ’suppose that 
hey stogd before a propylon. 

Mddeenet Habor. A temple-palace, a private 
palaoe Of Harem, nad a temple. The I farem 
.s very interesting; but partly destroyed.' 
oonsists principally of a pavillion ioodyanoe 
f the palace, and in it arc some curious sculp- 
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tores, among which the king is represented 
pteytog obese with his ladies. A ladder is 
*W***ry :! ' H \' ■ 

is remarkable not 
fi4tf ItoAirbhi tecta re, but for the sculptures 
teptotoi&iflg the conquests of Remeses 3d, 
13th century B. C.) These are par- 
tteutoft? remarkable in the hypoethral court* 
Where tUere is exhibited in the northern side, 
* magnificent pageant* the coronation of lire 
Pharaoh. The whole exterior of the northern 
eide of btrilding is covered with battle soenes. 
Atnoig the heap* of hands poured out before 
Ah o donquefor are Lions' paws* There are also 
heapi pf PEptiia. 

The great lake, for the ceremonies of the 
^e ( ad <0i6 hippodrdrae of the French savans) 
VrjU bp best distinguished from the top of the 
pavallitm on Harem. There are .several 
other remains, and tombs without number. 

There It no trace, whatever, of a wall of 
eifeutnvalation, though the crude brick enclo- 
gfttes of the temples* still remai n. . 

' The dtstanee from Thebes to Kosseir is about 
one hundred and ten miles, which journey we 
performed in six marches. Tlje road looks 
tike a river of sand winding between 
hate rocky bills, which come down abruptly 
Into it. The sand is intermixed with small 
ftones, which make it hard and firm. A bug- 
gy may be driven the whole Way . The trip may 
Sc performed on camels, don kies, or horses ; 
festijtfce tyro latter are not procurable either at 
Thebesor Kossier ; of camels there are plenty. 
A email kart is requisite, and if the traveller 
has not a tent-pitcher, lie must pilch it himself, 
tie I did, for the Arabs know nothing about the 
matter., Water from the Nile is requisite, for 
that in tbe desert is bad, and at Kossier, worse. 

■At Kossier, English travellers go to the 
^Un*e Of pur Agent, who is a tolerably decent 
-"flirt ol* a men, in his way, far superior to any 
Oftbe others; both for honesty and civility : his 
fntfa&i at jGenneh, is a sad old rogue. Buga- 
lOf'ire procurable either to Jambo or Jedda, 
and sometimes to Mocha ; the Reis however, 
gives nothing but fire and water. The cabins 
flf these boats are comfortable in one respect, 
are free from Vermin ; some of them you 
ttoto ^r«a stand upright in, and they sail well* 
Atjerabo and Jedda excellent water is pro- 
curable, butene cannot calculate* upon other 
Supplies than rice, ftour, arid a few fowls. 
Passages, in good vessels, are always procur- 
ahl e ql, J fedda, from March to July, Either to 

" ‘^Jtaje frequently been asked, if I found it 
mfrakpensive coming. from England to India 
Kow, Baying tils, Or it is not so, 
stfnet answer to tWduestion, as ideas 
► ; yhry;but, b/ telling the number 
| bow we travelled, what fare we 
, , , , . to® Vas occupied iti the trip, rind 
the am^fasthrif pounds, shilHagf and fience 
' spent; a definite Idba Way be fbrfited upon the 
totojpet; I ehaji tlierbfore detail my expenses 
onahe journey. /AP I had been ■ on 

the continent for m year before I came to Alex- 


andria, I msist commence from that place* 
merely premising that Government Steamers 
start from Falmouth the 3d of every month, 
for Malta, where another is ready to proceed 
immediately on to Egypt. Thewtofe passage 
from Falmouth to Alexandria via Malta, will 
take about 20 or 22 days, and costs 40 £ each. 
From Malta to Alexandria it costs 10 £ and « 
$ of the aura for a female servant. 

Our party consisted of my wife, a child not 
a year old, a female servant, and myself. At 
Alexandria I hired two Arab servants, one, 
whd understood next thing to nothing, for 6 
dollars a month as cook, and as khausama ; the 
other, who spoke a little Italian, and who was 
considered one of the choicest servants of 
Cairo, (but in truth a lazy rascal) for 25 dol- 
lars the trip to Jedda; both were fed by me, 
the Mussufmen there having no silly Indian 
ideas of caste, hut eating after their masters 
without scruple, unless pork should be one of 
the dishes. I arrived at Alexandria without 
any thing except my clothes, and had, conse- 
quently, to supply myself with a few cooking 
utensils, plates, wine, heer, &c. from an Eng- 
lish shop, of course, paying very dear for the 
same. Accounts are kept in piastres — 10 
paras=s| piastre, 20 piastres=l Austrian dol- 
lar; l piastre is worth about 2Jd. English, 1 
dollar=4 shillings, 5 dollars=l sovereign. 
For pots, pans, wine. Sic. at Alexandria, paid 
1,562 .piastres. Mr. Hume's bill for lodging 
and living for 9 days, 1,192 piastres, 12 paras. 

Boat-hire to AtfA, 40 piastres. 

Ditto from Alt6 to Cairo, 100 
piastres. 

Paid Mrs. Vnsilkee for lodg- 
ing and living at Cairo, for 12 

Arrived at Al- days, 520 piastres. 

28?h d of °M«j Boat from Cairo lo Thebes 
l836,andatgoin- 670 piastres, 
bay oq the 4 th of Hire of 10 camels from The- 

September, be- bes to Kossier, 340 piastres, 
ing a period ofS 3 ru ^ s f or beds, 400 piastres, 
ninths and 7 Passage from Kossier to Jed- 

spent 13,040 pi- Ditto from Jedda to Mocha, 
astres. i e. 520 1,050 piastres, 

dollars or 1,304 Ditto from Mocha to Bom- 
I^^toget to kay, including living, 2,000 

Calcutta in all P^i rC8 « 

2,304 rupees. Expenses throughout Egypt, 

of servants, ffiod, washing, &c. 
also supplies on ship board, 

( till we eame to Mocha, 4,375 

# piastres, 28 paras. 

Livnigandcxpensesat Bombay fora fort- 
night, 300 rupees. 

Passag^to Calcutta, 700 rupees. In calcula- 
ting expenses, it must be recpjlectad, that the 
hire of ttto cabins of boats and bugalos, is the 
same for one person as fov half a dozen. 

AtCairo we lodged at Mrs. Vasilikee's and 
had we done so aAthe HotdS*, our expenses would 
have beenjotore than doubled*. Here people 
ought to provide biscuit and either barrels or 
skins for water, to cross the Resort with.: I 
prefer the former, as they are cleaner and do 
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not give. the water a had taste. tTon camels 
carried ourselves and baggage across the de- 
sert from Thebes to Kosseir, each person rid- 
ing on one, upon a sort of rudeeh&rpaee, with 
the sides raised a little to prevent one's 
falling out, and in which we bad toefoepoft the 
inarch, nicely jolted, as the heat of the wea- 
mtkei obliged us to travel at night. We staid 
three days at Kosseir, and on our passage to 
Jedda, touched at Jambo. At Jedda we were 
detained twenty-four miserable days, living 
on the top of our Agent MalloonaYoosuff’s 
house, in two liitle apartments that were mdre 
like ovens than any thing else. 1 would ad- 
vise travellers to hire a house for themselves, 
if possible ; where they will be infinitely more 
comfortable, live more in their own way, and. 
not spend more than with Malloorn Yoosuff, 
though they are his guests. I went in a Soo- 
rat hrig, with 150 pilgrims, from Jedda to Mo- 
cha: it was one continued scene of praying, 
and the leader of the hand, a complete dandy, 
totally absoi bed in his pronunciation of the 
iiuniaz and intonation of voice. From Mocha 
to Bombay we proceeded in an English VeS- 
Stflf 

We travelled under every disadvantage, 
and with every discomfort, from the circum- 
stance of having been so long absent from 
England, previous to going to Alexandria ; 
but I believe the trip may be made bf those 
starting direct from England to India, and 
vice versa, with pci feet ease and comfort. If 
travellers arrive at Alexandria or Jedda, as 
the case may be, with supplies, wine, heer, 
lea, sugar, cooking utensils, See. sufficient for 
the whole of their sojourn in Egypt, however 
long it may be, and have a small lent, I can- 
not imagine how they can be otherwise than 
perfectly comfoitahle. Coarse bread, in the 
shape of flattened rolls, may be bad* at every 
village, also vegetables, fowls, and coarse 
rice. Fruit, too, occasionally; melons, figs 
fine water-melons and grapes, which are 
abundant, though not%»f high flavour. Be- 
sides these, in Arabia, excellent pome- 
granates and some poor peaches. All 
these were ripe at the time we went through 
the country. To one thing I would particularly 
call the attention of travellers, as the point 
seems not to have been alluded to by any 
one that I an* aware of. On the hanks 
of the Nile there arc but few places where 
donkies are procurable for hire, and even 
those, are wretched animals; and thecuriolis 
traveller will desire to land frequently 
and make little excursions, which, if per- 
formed on foot, will so tire him as to render 
him incapable of fully enjoying and appre- 
ciating the different curiosities eftid places 
worth nothing in .his route ; I would therefore 
strongly recotOmeO<4 his purchasing at Cairo, 
and carrying ini boat with him, a good don- 
key and saddle ; the iame advice I would offer 
to the voyager ©omifig from India; he can pro- 
curer hisdonkey or horse at Jedda and earry 
It on with him to Kosseir# ( For my own part, 
I would'' newfr think of travelling in Egypt 
without either a horse or donkey. #. 


Having heard so much of Mahumnttfd 
foeY Government, ( was cm ions to boholdtw 
spectacle of a nation suddenly emerging ffO&f' 
barbarism to ohkil^atiod. Great was my dis- 
appointment to Rud ail these beautiful tales, 
utterly untrue. In the lirgtplaoe, the popular 
lion is decreasing. None, but the aged, infirm, ; 
women, and mere children are tobeseeu in 
the villages, all the grown upmales arc takers 
to |wve m the wars and their expenditure hast 
betti great. With the diuitmitiott of Isbaj-eriH. 
of course, the cultivation is dec«ewsiog,s«td 
the laborers are miserably thin. I sgw Am- 
bers stark naked pulling up water in. skins 
and pouring it from stage to atag^itil It was 
conveyed to the top of the bank for thfi, irri- 
gation of the fields. The apparent improved 
state of oommcTce in Egyp, is a forced state 
of things which cannot last long. Evfery ar- 
ticle that is saleable, tlib Pasha seizes at his 
own price ; cotton, sugar, rice, grain and 
cloth, and he has just commenced doing the 
same with half of the coflVe brought to Wlo* 
cha:*this passion for being general merchant 
is the cause of the present war in Arabia. He 
has a large but useless navy, and when I men-, 
tion that a great part of his sailors are anon- 
nlly sent up tiie country to cultivate the fields 
during part of the year, it spaces me the ne- 
cessity of any further detail upon ” thin sub- 
ject. A few schools there are, but the chil- 
dren are forced to attend them and are only 
taught a little arithmetic and writing to be 
servants to the Pasha. Illustrative of this, let 
me relate an anecdote. In returning to Luxor 
from visiting the ruins of Thebes on the west- 
side of the Nile, l found that none of the don- 
key boys were returning across the river witk 
me, their places being supplied by girli . I 
asked the reason of the change, when their 
parents told me that an order had just gone 
forth from the Government, for seizing some 
scholars, and therefore they were afraid of 
tiusting their boys on the Luxor side, where 
the Governor resided, but had- no fear for the 
girls, as his highness, I presume, did not think 
it worth his while educating the weaker sex : 
so much for his schools. 

His new levies I saw not once but frequent- 
ly in chains, and with their hands fastened 
between two pieces of wood, being led to 
Head Quarters, to be enrolled as soldiers. 
The fust hntah I saw was in riding out, to 
Shoobra, the Pasha’s gardens, near Cairo, 
with our consul, Mr. Pioziti ; their estroipe 
youth struck me, and drew from me some ob- 
servations regarding these supposed felons, 
when the consul told me tbev were recruits !if«, 
and that such was the usual way of marching 
them to the dep&ts. Their likutg for the ser- 
vice may be imagined when 1 add, that numr 
bers of the people want an eye, « joint of the 
fore- finger, or a side tooth, thus rendering 
themselves unable to take aim, pull a trigger, 
or bite off the end of a cartridge, in hopes;!* 
avoid serving in the. army ; but even this does 
not noV avail them, as th© Pasha says^^pi^gb 
they oannot fight, they can work end 
loads, anti; rtwpett them to labor on 
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count, beside* threatening such ofieuders with 
the most severe p unishwent. 

When in India, I was surprised to learn, 
that there were so few English in the service 
of Miihmmned Allee; hut a few enquiries 
explained tb me the cause of this. The troops 
at Cairn and in lower Egypt are badly paid 
and generally from 12 to 16 months in arrears ; 
indeed, were it not for their rations, they would 
starve, and though the Pasha protects all 
Christians^ he does not trust them fully. Mi. 
Gatlojvay /the Engineci, is, L believe, tiie only 
Englishman now with him, and he is employed 
on a specific service. A gieat number of hi* 
foreign officers and employers are people with- 
out education, and to whom it is a sort of 
rise, being in his service ; the* low of educa- 
tion are political refugees, who only slay be- 
cause they cannot help it, and they are dis 
gusted with the state of affairs. The Pasha 
gives them all Musslemen names, by which he 
addresses them. He has made three different 
campaigns against the Arabs, all unsuc- 
cessful as to their results. The country is 
rugged, poor, and the people brave. His 
troops conquered in the plains, but in the lulls 
could do nothing, they were driven back eve- 
ry time, and, once, after gaining every little 
affair, and reaching the heart of the country, 
through starvation were obliged to capitulate, 
giving up arms, horses, clothes and every 
thing they pnssesed, in order to escape witli 
their lives, Alt arc utterly disgusted and tired 
with these wars, particularly the officers, as 
they are invariably picked olf by the Arabs, 
who say, they are the heads, hut, for the poor 
soldiers, they must, obey orders and do not 
know better. The troops in Arabia being in 
the field, aie pretty regularly paid by way of 
encouragement, and to prevent desertion. His 
object in tiying to conquer these Arabs, is 
partly to get them as soldiers, and partly be- 
cause their country is the key to the coffee 
plantations beyond them. 

There are severaj regiments of African 
blacks from Koordafan and Sennaar at Jedda. 
which I went to see, and the following is a true 
and faithful description of the mode of their 
seizure in their own country, and their con- 
dition in Arabia. The Pasha sends troops 
who surround and set fire to the villages, and 
all the males who rush out must/dtlicr submit 
or be killed. When collected* they are 
marched down from their own countrv, which 
is hilly and moist, through the plain* to the 
coast, a climate hot and dry, very different 
^/rom their own, and there, afflicted as they are 
with sgfe^/eet from* their marching, drill is 
commoted and carried on for a short time, 
tfll^frey can be conveniently shipped off for 
Jjma and Mpcha. When they arrive at these 
mM&s, most of them fall sick immediately ; 
ffver, fever,, diseases of the chest, inveterate 
fleers, attack them and carry them off ijtpid- 
fy and in jgrefft numbers. T visited the hos- 
pitals of these men at Jedda, yiiich were ad- 
mirably kept by an ftalian doctor. Signor Ca- 
roltni, l Out of four thousand brought there 
six months before, twelve hundred had alrea- 


dy perished; six hundred (saw in hospital, 
and of the remainder the doctor said, that 
most likely <not a hundred would be in exist- 
ence in two years more; oppressed by physi- 
cal mid mor a I disease, they do not even try to 
recover. In fact, what have they to live 
for, having seen their wives and families mur- 
dered or carried into slavery, and knowinj 
that the only object of their existence, is 
to fight for a person they care nothing about, 
the Pasha, As for his native Generals, Co- 
lonels, and high offiei als, they, to a man, 
woild prefer lisfnding pipes and colfee to his 
highnes, as in their former happy and tran- 
quil days. The dignity is forced upon 
them, something after this manner. Muhum- 
med Allee says to one of his Memlooks or 
whiteslaves, I am highly satisfied with you 
my friend — i’ll make you a General, here 
is the order for you to join the troops at 
Jedda, and as a further mark of my regard, I 
give you a wife out of my harem. Neither 
dignity nor lady can he refused, however dis- 
agreeable the gifts may be. The lady wife is 
obliged to remain at Cairo, and her spouse, as 
a commencement, must get about three yefcra 
salary in debt to furnish his bride with a bouse, 
and establishment becoming one upon whom 
the; Pasha had smiled. These are of course 
complete mistresses in there own house, and 
the hen-pecked husband afraid to exercise his 
due authority. 

The Pasha's political situation seems imper- 
fectly known, at least it is very different from 
any opinion I had formed of it from reading. 
Even now lie is little better than a tenant at 
will, or, almost, but a life renter of Egypt. His 
firman from the Pmte is read annually in the 
gient hall at Cairo, and he still sends ti Unite 
to Constantinople. True, the European pow- 
ers do not allow the Sultan to molest the Pa- 
sha, nor the Pasha to attack the Sultan ; but, 
at the same time, they will not guarantee the 
succession to Muhumud Alice's son. There 
appear but two ways of.aoting in this rase, ei- 
ther to let the Pasha be real King of Egypt, if 
he can hold it by his own strength; or, suffer 
the Porte to rule its own province, and nomi- 
nate its Lieutenant after its own good plcasuie 
and fashi6n, if it have the power to enforce its 
orders. We might complain if either the 
Porte or Pasha prevented our vessels from en- 
tering their harbours, or ruined our trade by 
vexatious and exorbitant duties ; but so long 
a.%they give us the same previleges on these 
tieads, th*t they give to all other nations, we 
can have no reason to complain; but, by the 
present policy, we do all in our power to pre- 
vent the Pasha’s taking an interest in the wel- 
fare of Egypt, by reducing him to the condi- 
tion of a mere farmer of its revenues, whose 
object consequently can only be to make the 
most of a lease which he *may be deprived of 
whenever it may please bis superior authority. 
The old tnan must, in thtypourse of nature, be 
soon gathered to his fathers, when we shall 
see what will become of Egypt. His son is 
not likely to hold tlhe power, b|if»g disliked 
for liia crjielty, and not h»ving*tbc talent of 
bis father. Much is talked of Egypt being the 
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high road to India, and its vicinity to our eas- females from the age of eight to twenty. It waif' 

tern possessions; all which 1 regard not, as let; a melancholy scene indeed. The following in 
it be in whose hands it may, our fleet in the I the way in which purchasers generally exa- 
Mediterranean, and afew ships in the Red Sea, ! mined the alaVe. male and female* Tlipy were 
and Straits of Babel Mandel, will always ©n-| made to stand up ? put their heels close toge- 
able us to dictate to Egypt, or ruin it. The j ther, raise up their arms, the cloth from the 
ench have Algiers, the Russians lord il in | upper part of their bodies was taken off, their 

condition looLed at, their sides, sometimes felt, 
their tongues examined, pulse felt, and made 
to tarn and move about. These slaves are all 
stolen, kidnapped from their homes, and in 
their seizure, scenes of the most horrible cruelty 
constantly occur. Slavery is in greater activi- 
ty in Egypt than in any other part o^the world. 
The miseries and crimes resulting from this 
nefarious traffic!^ arc almost inconceivable. 

In speaking of Cairo, I omitted to mention, 
that there is a children’s school of about nine- 
ty girls and one hundred and fifty boys, esta- 
blished by Leeder, a German missionary. 
These are ail, with very few exceptions, Copts 
who, although Christians, have nearly all the 
prejudices of Muvslemeii witii regard to Choir 
females, not pci mitting them to appear in pub- 
lic or before men. There is only on Mussle- 
i mi nee among the girls. Mr. Leeder, at first, 
found great difficulty in inducing the Copts to 
send their daughters for iilati notion, a difficul- 
ty which was however overcome, by his great 
and persevering kindness to all classes, his 

( being their physician gratis, by the high es- 
teem in which he was held, as a good man w ho 
was doing all for religion’s sake, and, above 
all, preaching nothing that he did not practise. 
He is now regarded almos^in the light of a 
parent by them, and has fiee access to their 
families and houses ; but lie still gives way to 
their notions of female delicacy so far, as not 
to permit of any gentlemen, except clergymen, 
to w hom tiie parents do not object, visiting the 
female school. My wife visited it and was 
much giatified by all she saw. I think a great- 
er number of missionaries in Egypt would do 
good. The people there are not bigotted ; and 
though it could not, form Jong time at least, 
be expected that many, if any of them, would 
become Chiistians, still the practice and exam- 
ple amongst them of Christianity, would be be- 
neficial in preparing them for a change. 


the Black Sea. and at Cpnslan iuople,— are 
pa ram mi nt in Persia, and we ought either to 
have Egypt for ourselves, or let it fairly be 
under its own ruler, if it gets into the hands 
of the Russians we shall soon discover, that 
these Christiaus hate us worsethan any Turks 
can do. We were cajoled into aiding them in 
thp destruction of the Turkish fleet at NavarU 
no, 4 true accountof which, by the way, can 
only be had up the Mediterranean, where it is 
currently reported, that the Russian admiral, 
after the action, turned round to a friend and 
exclaimed, “ when shall we have a slap at 
these English !” Let the story be true,oi made 
for the occasion, the saying attributed to the 
Russian, is at all events true to the feeling of 
his Government towards us. Let us fight for 
it, rather than sec Egypt in such hands, or in 
deed in tiie hands of any of the European 
powers. We have already been bullied and 
insulted enough by tiie Autocrat. The inva- 
sionof India too, has been dinned intuourears 
usque ad nauseam ; but of that I have no dread : 
there aie plenty of witling hearts and hands 
to repel it, and we have the means too. 


Mtihumud Allee merely obtained and re- 
tained his power by being the only person I 
awake in his kingdom. He never commits what 
lie considers useless cruelties, though it is 
observed, that people who stand in his way are 
not long lived. In religion, he is, I believe, a 
latitudinarian ; lie does not consider it neces- 
sary to follow the principles of liifefaith, in 
the matter of strong liquors, nor, indeed, do 
any of his subjects, as, whenever they can get 
it, they drink most furiously ; in fact travellers, 
will find pint bottles of brandy and wine most 
acceptable presents, also beer for the scrupu- 
lous; there can hardly be a belter circulating 
medium for Egypt. The old gentleman made 
rather a witty speech to some of iiis genial com- 
panions, toiling them he wMied they would 
** only drink like Christians.” He limils himself 
to four or five bottjes of the best French claret 
daily. Though with one foot in the grave he 
has immence harems, and, old as he is, the 
most agreeable present that can be made tf> 
him, is a handsome female slave. If is daughter, 
aware of his weakness on this bead, fre- 
quently gratifies her father by gifts of the kind 

I must say a few words about the extent, to 
which the slave trade is carried on in the Red 
Sea. I saw a good deal of it at Jedda. Dur- 
ing the twenty-four days I was there, nearly 
six hundred of these unfortunate beings were 
landed from Koordt.**, Semnaar and Abys- 
sinta* I went to the places a sort of seraie, 
where about one hundred had just bee # n brought 
for sale, and remained on the spot two hours, 
noting attentively all that was going on. 
Great numbers of these unfortunates were 


I shall conclude by a necessary piece of ad- 
vice to trevdlers: wear arms, and beware of 
our wukkeels, who are fond of stvling them- 
selves consuls i those at Genneh, Kosseir and 
Jedda seam to have been carefully selected foi 
their utter ignorance of all languages except- 
ing Arabic,, and two or llirep words of Hindoos 
tanee, not enough to explain what bread ant 
water mean. There is perhaps no danger o, 
attack, but the appearance of anus often sup- 
presses insolence, and always givrs one a feel- 
ing of security. Our consul at Cairo. Mr. Pio- 
zin, srill be found by every one most kind and 
attentive,* and Dr. Wafae and Mr. Leeder wif) 
give more information about Egypt than apy 
other persons cite do. - Hurkaru. 

G. R. C* 

River Ganges, 

5th Feb. 1837. 
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Some men are apt to imagine that p. trip to 
Canton and the outlay of a lew hundred del- 
rare, In China street, give theura right, if not 
a qualification, to dogmatize, on questions of 
ttib highest moment or greatest difficulty, in 
the history, morals and statistics of that coun- 
try. This error the writer of the few brief 
and unpretending memoranda which follow, 
may venture to affirm that he Has escaped. He 
is quite sensible, indeed, that he knows little 
more of the celestial empire now than before 
ha ever trod that sacred soil, but his visit Ims 
set him thinking on the subject of China, and 
if a record of what he observed, as far as me- 
mory can renal it, and of the impression^ pro- ; 
duced on bis mind by what he saw and heard, 
should have a similar effect on others, then 
he will have written not wholly in vain. 


A voyage to China occupies generally about ’ 
a month, in the south-west monsoon, and as 
the vessels engaged in the trade seldom make 
any stay at the interesting settlement of Sin- 
gapore, the traveller, weary of the confine- 
ment etf a ship, Is very liable to bail as a pa- 
radise, the first port he beholds in the Chinese 
Empire. Perhaps to this cause ntay be as- 
cribed, some rather exaggerated descriptions 
of Macao; but I cannot admit any such set 
off against my impressions. The view, in- 
deed, from the anchorage, of the lofty hills, 
the bay, and the offing studded with innume- 
rable islets “ with verdure clad'*, and count- 
less boats sailing among them, has in it much 
that borders on the sublime, and more of that 
which belongs to the beautiful; hut the effect 
of these features of the landscape is diminish- 
ed by the circumstance of their being, to a 
considerable extent, a repetition of what you 
have alieady seen. They do not burst upon 
you like a scene which the rising sun sudden- 
ly brings out before you from utter darkness, 
for have you not made the bold coast farther 
out and sailed through the LadrWes, the lofty 
islands renowned in history as the residence, 
or haunt of powerful pirates, who once defied 
not only the Chinese navy, but the naval force 
qf their allies the Portuguese ? Then for the 
* minuter features, the details of the landscape 
of Macao, the anchorage is too distant to ad- 
mit of. Jfhr seeing them to advantage; and 
^ position of pur vessel we could not 

a Complete view of the Bay, while 
dfSpa akeii . . patch cs on the various liilJsiminc- 
Jtately peer thp town indicating the sterility 
ajsd fhe aparent insignificance of 
'fit* place* prodded on iny mind 411 impressi- 
on unfavorable toll, an impression which, 1 
afterwards discovered to be, like many other 
first impressions— unjust. 


1st 


As we rowed in towards the land, however, 
on a lovely May morning, fhe whole scene be- 
came animated and beautiful. The bav ter- 
minating at each end of fhe orescent ua a bold 
promontory, surmounted- one by the Fort 
over which flies the flag of Donua M, ana, the 
other by a convent the pem, iipi immediately 
over, but on a loftier hill fui liter inland, the 
blue ocean studded with innumerable charaC' 
teristio boats of every kind, with their mat 
sails, from the Junk down to the neat little 
Tanka (egg)-t owing boat — then the town with 
its eh u 1 cites, forts, joss houses, joss-poles, 
dwelling bouses of various hues from Parian- 
wliite to orange-tawny, with their tiled roots 
and the green foliage of the trees rising beside 
or peeping above them ; then the view of the 
anclioiage called the Typa, opposite the town, 
the cutiance of the inner haibour, with the 
mountains in the back-ground —altogether the 
near view of the Bay and town of Macao, and 
l he scenery around, is one of the most pi«tuie>- 
que 1 dvei have seen in the East, and although 
circumstances will ever connect it in my mind 
with a mournful reminiscence, T could not be 
insensible to its beauties. The scene— coinci- 
dence of season perhaps aiding, to suggest the 
idea— reminded me of Leigh Hunt's descrip- 
tion (in Kimiiii) of a may morning in Italy, 
which crceptis excipicudU, indeed, is not inap- 
plicable. 

The sun e* up, and ’ti* a morn of Mav, 

Hound old Havcnna's clear shewn towers and bay ; 

A morn the loveliest which tbf year ha# seen 
,, La«>t of the spring, yet fresh with all ns green ; 

For a warm eve aud gwnde rains at night 
Have left h sparkling welcome tor 4 he light 
And there’s a crystal clearness all about ; 

The leaves are sharp, the distant hills look out, 

A balmy briskness comes upon the breeze, 

'1 lie smoke goes dancing from the Cottage trees; 

A nd wliWi you listen >ou may hear a coil 
Of bubbling springs about the grasriei soil 
Ami all the scene, in short -sky earth and sea, 
breathes like a bright-eyed face that laughs out openly. 

Much, though not at all, of the above stanza, 
is applicable lo a lovely May morning at Ma- 
cao, and 11 the closing lines of the succeeding 
stanza, may well be often realized there and 
are worthy or quotation for their surpassing 
beauty, and especially for the daring origina- 
liiy of thfU exquisite aud emphatic verb in the 
last line,—" swirl/' 

c 

And the far ships, lifting their nils of white 
Like joyful hands, fipmc up with scatter d figlvt 
Come gleaming up, true toTlie wish d-forday ■ 

Ami chase 'the whistling brine, aud iuim into Uiefcay. 

The bay, indeed, though its ooaot'ijft not graced 
with Hfrvcnnaa* towers, nor other objects 
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which strikethe link in tlifcchain %f classical [more of glittering gold (darn micmte 
association, is, as I have skid, beautiful, and aftd bright Vermillion and {preen. , x ■ 1 

not wholly unworthy of the application of the ' *> ' 

lines I have quoted ; since it has been com- The only Tltetary lion of relic of Macao, 
pared by those who have seen both, to the Bay is a ca ve called the cave of Camoens* which 
of Naples — Parva romponere may vis ; for of an ftcoideht of no consequence to *the reader 
course the Buy of Naples is infinitely larger prevented my seeing ; but I have heard it 
■wwid possesses therefore, a grandeur to which often described, and the description leads 
that of Macao cannot aspire. me, to doubt the tradition that Ire composed 

his*nobld poem of the Lusiad therein ; for 
Tn the town itself there is much which re- tlidre was no reason why he should have pike- 
minds the traveller, of the South orEuropa - cd himself under the disadvantage *of being 
ih the houses for example, *and in sdlne thus “ cabined, cribbed and confined " when 
terraced gardens, pretty in themselves and be might have had all the benefit of retirentent 
still more to be admired or venerated, for and, • . • 

certain associations they suggest. There are 

not many lions in Macao — the greatest is sat on rockg, to museon flood and fell, 

the large temple or Joss house, situated on 

the face of the hill sloping down to the point without the inconvenience of such a locality, 
which forms the entrance of the inner liar- That he composed the Losiad at Macao 
botir. This temple is one of the finest speed- is beyond dispute. He had been banished 
mens of Chinese architecture to he seen per- thither from Goa — for what does the roader 
haps, in the whole empire; though I confess think ? — for producing what was (perhaps on 
I do not admire their style, with which < very Lord •ElJenhorough’s principle) prohouneed 
one who has inspected one of their lacquered- a libel on the Indian Government. So early 
ware tea hoards even, must he in some degree in the history of European connection with 
familiar, although to describe it is difficult. India, did the war between the dullness of 
Over the great entry is as usual a junk in despotism and the genius of freedom com- 
green porcelain. There is an inscription over mence. Chijiochm was afterwards shipwreck* 
the architrave in gold characters, and one in | cd on the coast of Cochin China and saved 


veimillion on each of the lintels whicl^are of 
granite. The temple is built in a recess of the 
hill, among and partly upon, huge blocks of 
primeval granite (which abounds here and in 
the whole province of Canton) and the granite 
steps which lead to the upper compartments 
of the temple are let into these rocks. 
On a large block which rises perpendicularly 
at the back of the temple, is painted a junk, 
proper, as beta Id ry would call it. Among 
these blocks of gi anile, and withiij the en- 
closure of the building, are some noble and 
venerable trees which may ho of coeval anti- 
quity with the granite, and whose exquisite 
foliage gracefully oveighadows the temple. 
The temples cut in ivory give the best idea 
of these structures, the sciles of which, like 
those of the Hindu pagodas, indicate in 
those who selected them, an admirable taste 
in the pictuiesque, A remarkable featuie 
of this building and of many similar tem- 
ples, is the circular windows. The granite 
screen of the enclosure is also very beauti- 
ful, but those who would form an ade- 
quate idea of the beauties of this temple 
without seeing it, should endeavour to get a 
look at one of Chinnery’s exquisite drawings 
of it. Mr. Gutslaf was kind enough to trans- 
late some oftlie inscriptions for me, but I have 
mislaid these translations. The temple is de- 
dedicated, I believe, to the Queen of Heaven, 
(though who that lady may bo, I am not ex- 
actly aware,) and most of the inscriptions arc 
moral precepts. The Chinese indeed, are the 
most moral people inabe world if you will on- 
they say, and not by 
what they do. The images of the temple dif- 
fer in nothing* I believe, ffon* those of Bud 
dhist temples^n general 5 tbete U a great 
deal of carved work in the buiidfings>iid still 


his life by swimming, holding the manuscript 
of the Lusiad in one hand above his head. 
What an escape for both ! Even in that terri- 
ble extremity lie thought of his posthumous 
fame, and that if he dbulcl preserve this pre- 
cious production of his muse, he should not 
wholly die: * 

Non omnia moriar, parsmei vitabit. 

He did save that and his life too, and al- 
though three centuries nearly, have elapsed 
since his mortal decay, the fame of his great 
woik still lives and will live till time shall 
polish in the wreck of matter and the crush 
of worlds. Camoens wa.+a man of great geni- 
us and strong passions like Bante, Petrarch, 
Tasso, and the great Italian of our own day, 
the ardent and eccentric Miieri. The Lusita- 
nian temperament, indeed, differs little from 
that of Italy, and genius is no safeguard 
against the weaknesses of our nature and the 
misfortuuesvwhich those entail on us. 

Butjmy soul wanders — I demand it back. 

There is a living lion at Macao who may , 
well claim a place in the "ranks of genius; 
George CUinnery. Some writer in the Chines 4 
Repository , once somewhat affectedly called 
him an “ Hogarihian humorist." TJta* bis con- 
versation abounds in lively sallies, and that ho 
is one of the best raconteurs you may meet 
with inseken yearstravel,aretme; but I should 
not ca 4 )! Kim a humourist exactly. He is a 
very pleasant cognpaiiion, however, deeply im«* 
hued with theloveeff his art and better versed 
in its principles than many who stand high hi 
the lists of fame at home. ChinnerjT ia..by 
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profession nfortnait painter, but look at some 
of his exquit}ta< landscapes in oil and water 
coloura^ aud you would be inclined to say, 
48 not there 4»hi*/brte.” Turn again to hie 
portraits, find you are ready to exclaim,—* no, 
he ii ar home here"— the “human face db 
vine,” is li is proper study. The truth is, he 
has not stuck himself in a earner and eon* 
tain plated bis art in one point of view, but 
studied it with the comprehensive iqjnd of a 
loan of genius. Haalitt has said that poetry 
is the stuff of which life is made* {I don't 
profess to give his exact words). Painting is 
the stuff of Chinbery’s life; for he lives by 
it, but he lives for it and on it, and would die 
wfthrtit it ; his thought** bis conversation, his 
dreams, are redolent of art? it is the vital 
principle of his existence. What a situation 
is China for such a man, — China, where 
the stuff, or to use a phraseology more suit- 
able to the place, the great staples of all 
thought and conversation are, “ Opium" — 
“the drug" and Cotton? Of course no one 
cares about art — and as for a Painter rj why 
unless lie would paint beams and joists 
and jhilmills or the sides of the goods slip 
Nancy, he is voted a cipher on the wrong 
side of the su*n of society. I actually heard 
that a dashing Captain of an Inriiamen, who 
prided himself on his taste arid was desirous, 
that his ship should eclipse all others in her 
decorations, thought of applying to Chinnery 
to paint some of the lions and other monstro- 
sities with which he proposed to decorate his 
boom boards, &c.! ! ! I p an fancy the Artist's 
indignant answer. It has been the fashion of! 
late to underrate Chinnery, but at least he 
never has had any one in the east to come 
near him. Age has not tamed the vigour of 
his touch, and his later pictures exhibit 
unequivocal evidences of the inevitable im- 
provements which result from deep study and 
continued practice of the Art. There is much 
snore of intellectuality in Cbinnery’s later 
pictures, and you could fancy some of his 
portraits speaking to you. As for his lands- 
capes, of which he°has painted many from 
nature in China, they are in drawing and 
colouring exquisitely correct and beautiful. 
I did not know until lately, that he was in 
the habit of making drawings in water colors ; 
but it is the case, and I have never seen any 
that equal some of those he has produced. 
He eeems to have some mode ok blending his 
tints quite peculiar, for I have never seen any 
thing more beautiful. than the unity of effect 
he produces in this respect. His colurs do 
in4e^d hiend Uke those of the rainbow. His 
* fft fit delight is to paint women and children, 
4n<U confess that in my huipldc judgment his 
amply justifies his predilection, 
tbpng^l have heard that point disputed. 

Chinnery; he is coming round 
JMpfr. 1 Jipiicve, aud will, I hope, live to 

f m'vk ip this place many more proofs of his 
njus. Of nourse in what j, have said^of the 
ptntc of Society ip China as to. the arts, 1 
did not mean id infer that there wore no 
height exceptions tp myruie ; but there are 
verjs > our fe*» 


And as to one individual who reside* «&!#% 
cao, a passing tribute to his mcr*t, . iMfrcfet 
excused as, he is at once apwbHo ehawmuer 
and a public benefactor, I allude ti Dr. Col* 
ledge. This gentleman is attached to Mis 
Majesty 's establishment at Macao. As a pro- 
fessionai . roan his talents arc of the highest' 
oider ; and they are rendered graluhdOaty 
aviloble to eveiy stranger who applies for 
them, with all the attention and tenderness 
which the highest remuneration could pro- 
perly sc cm re. but Dr. CoJledge will not 
receive remuneration though ho will Toadily 
devote his skill and his time, break his rest 
and risk his life in affording relief to suffering 
humanity. He has resided about ten years in 
China, having been attached to the Company** 
Establishment, and during that period he has 
restored above 4,000 Chinese to sight. As a 
member of society, he is beloved by all who 
have thefiappiness to enjoy his acquaintance. 
And now then adieu to Macao. 

The Missionary Gutzlnff is also worthy of 
honorable mention. He is a man of extraor- 
dinary talent and of indomitable zeal, enter- 
prize and perseverance ; but his volume on 
China has made him known to all who inter- 
est themselves about that country. 1 must 
confers, that in my opinion, he in his voyages 
to the east coast manifested more zeal than 
judgment. Scattering tracts by thousands 
among an ignorant multitude is not a veiy 
likely way to propagate a religion. Mission- 
aries aie very apt to mistake the eagerness to 
receive those tracts and gospels gratuitously 
for a symptom of regeneration ; but it is a 
symptom of nothing hut curiosity. Gutzlaff 
is already master of about t& languages! and 
when 1 left China had nearly mastered the 
Japanese in addition f 

In architecture there is little in Macao to 
attract attention unless it be the skeleton 
front of the Jesuits college, the foundation 
stone of which was laid about almost a cen- 
tury ago. The building, which was consumed 
in the groat fire of 1834, was, it is said, a very 
handsome pile partly lighted by an elegant 
cupola. ^ All that remains is the principal 
front, the great entrance, with nothing be- 
hind ft, and the noble flight of steps lead- 
ing up to it. The proportions of this front 
composed of the Doric and Ionic priors, , arc 
exceedingly graceful, and if the pitoeojHte*- 
ponded ir»th it, the whole temple must have 
reflected bbnour on the taste of the architect 
and been a great ornament to Macao. A tor- 
raped garden, which is or rather wasi attached 
to the building, commands a view of part of 
the inner harbour,. the Type, and many of the 
islands in the offings 

The most complete Vww of Macao is ob- 
tained from a fort exiled tbo Mama, a 
hill which rises from the Centre of the place. 
Fromthisposiiion yoq perceive the whole 
town spread out below ybu f pen- 

iniuiar which divides the inner harbour from 
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the Buy of Macao. The length «>f this pen- 
insular is about 2J mi lea* by about, one in 
breadth in the broaden part. Prgm the point 
of view described, the town appear* to lie in 
a valley below you, whereas in troth it h an 
illustration of the ups and downs of life, for 
the process of traversing Macao, is that of 
^antfflually walking. op and down hill. The 
streets are narrow and irregularly flagged with 
granite. 

The principle walk is the Pray* Grande, 
which is smoothly flagged with large square 
stones, and extends along nearly half of the 
margin of the bay. The present governor 
has extended this pleasant evening prome- 
nade round eastward to the Fort at the en- 
trance of the Bay and would have carried it 
pinch further but that the Chinese govern- 
ment interfered and would notallow the coo- 
lies to work at it. Tho reason assigned was 
that the governor was making a road to faci- 
litate the landing of the English? They can 
land on the Praya if ever they should be dis- 
posed with great facility. The fact is the 
Poituguese are mere tenants— not exactly at 
will, for the Chinese would never have the 
courage to drive them out, but they dare not 
provoke the Chinese. There is in spito of the 
prohibition a pleasant walk, some sc rami) ling 
over rocks excepted, round the Fort and the 
hill beyond it hack into the town again, by 
an open space the slope of a hill called the 
Campo, and in short you may vary your walk 
every evening and enjoy from some eminence 
or other, puie air and a pleasant prospect; 
but the Praya is the grand resort and on 
moonlight nights the Portuguese families and 
especially all the beaux and belles, promenade 
till a late hour and afterwards take al fresco 
suppers on the green at the east end of the 
town— or sit there on chairs which they bring 
out for the purpose of listening to the Go- 
vernor's hand, or the Commander-in-chiefs, f 
I know not which it is. By the way that saute 
band plavs some of Rofeitii’s music very skil- 
fully. They owe this advantage in a great 
degree, if not entirely, I believe, to Pianel 
and the Italian Company. 


The Portuguese and the English do not as- 
sociate much together; so that I can only de- 
scribe the society constituted by the matter. 
Of coarse the number of English residents is 
very limited ; consisting of His Majesty's su- 
perintendents and their families, the ladiSs^ 
of merchants in Canton, and one ort wo resi- 
dent Merchants. A pleasanter or more hos- 
pitable society I have never met with. Great 
cordiality seems to prevail among the ladies, 
and as for the gentlemen, there are Some most 
intelligent men among them, and those who 


* The writer begs to be understood as not pretending 
ac curac y or even Crder. These slight sketches are 
maoefrem memory sstflby occur to him, ana if they 
couoejr ejpneral wkapf the place and serve in any de- 
greeto amuse, his object U accomplished . <H* has made 
no notes fora boph, not being elraveUer by profession. 

t Tb. Portuiowp military fete to .bout 
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comedown from Canton are hit cyan t as school 
boys come borne for the holiday s. Some of 
the mat least seem to leave care and business 
behind them and try to enjoy themselves and 
to make the stranger as happy as themselves. 
The ladies of course take the lead fn doing 
the agreeable. It was my misfortune not to 
be in Macao, at the gay season; but 1 have 
had many descriptions of it Fancy bails 
and masquerades, and musical parties, arc 
than the order of the day or rather night, 
and in the getting up and conducting of these 
entertainments, I am told, that great taste 
and liberality are displayed. The society is * 
indeed small; but although there may be 
comprized in it, a few gassipamale and female, 
chiefly the former ; yet of the petty rivalry 
and malignity tHat so often pervail in such 
limited circles, I believe there is none in 
Macao. I made acquaintances there with some 
for whom I shall ever cherish the highest es- 
teem and tho warmest regard : and if it would 
not be an unpardonable breach of decorum, 

I woyld name some who are an honour to 
human nature ; one lady in particular, ever 
foremost in acts of benevolence,^ ever ready 
to pour into the hearts of the afflicted, the 
balm of genuine sympathy — one of those who 
really 

Do good by stealth and blush to find it fame ; 

but I must not trespass on the sanctity of 
that diftidcnce and retirement 1 am so much 
bound to respect. # 

The climate of Macao, although it is very 
warm in the months of June, July and Aug., 
during the day, is on the whole exceedingly 
fine; the atmosphere is free from humidity 
arid the nights are cool. The houses, though 
less substantially built than those of Calcutta, 
are many of them spacious and commodious, 
and the rents are moderate.; for 50 dollars a 
month you get a capital house. 

Of the communicatior^betweep tint place 
and Canton, the society there, &c. I way 
treat hereafter. 


part 2nd. 

Another last word about Macao, and then I 
bid farewell to it. There was an excellent 
Family Hotel there, with a most benevolent- 
feature^ old Chinese comprador, the very best, 
perhaps, of his class, in China. The hotel *nd 
aUo a tavern belong to Messrs. Marquick and 
Co., who also owned most of the packet boats ; 
but a new hotel was about to be opened by 
Messrs. Stamford and Marks, who had already 
established one in Canton, which was well 
spoken of, by those who had tried it, and to 
that Arm the packet boats, varying fn size from 
about 6 to about 96 tons, which is the burthen 
of thh largest, now belong. The distance' tty** 
tween the places is 70 or 80 miles; and tt is 
performed in from 12 or 16 to 30 and 40hodrsy 
according to circumstances, Formerly fo- 
reigners were only permitted to go toandfro 
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between Canton and Macao by Hie Inner pas- 
sage in active imirts, *11 lie very enormous 
charge of 2©i#00 dollars, 1 think. owing 4b 
the aii mi exacted for the pass or eAop. The 
English' packets carry yen for ten dollar*. 
The running of these boats we*, however, an 
innovation on the immutable law* of the ee- 
leftist! empire. Such a daring proceeding was 
prohibited,-' on paper, the prohibition set at 
defiance and the innovation winked af a* 
usual. * 

As I refer all those who seek a con rate de- 
tail* of positions* distances, 8tc. to the works of 
^authors by profession *‘ who seek Iho babble 
repii tat io uneven in the critic 's mouth,” in port- 
ly qtufrtos or goodly octavos, I shall not detain 
you with any particular Recount of the pas- 
sage from Macao to Canton, tflough I may re- 
mark en passant, that seeing that some part of 
it is per for mod in the “ outer seas,” %. e. outside 
the coast, with merely the shelter of tlie detach- 
ed islands in the oflitig, you occasionally en- 
counter on tlicsaid passage, certain** petiings 
of the pitiless stoiip,” which in stnli a situation 
are not very agreeable- and not w holly free 
from danger* It was my pood fortune to he out 
one whole night between the anchorage of 
Cum Sing Mootx and Macao, a distance of only 
12 or 14 miles, in a ccitnin hunt called the 
George, of the burthen of six ions, and I know 
uot how many 94ths, or thereabouts, cutter 
rigged, with a scroll head, &r., as the Regis- 
ters ha\e. it. When we got out of the harbour 
we had tlie breeze light in • ur teeth ; the rain 
came dow n in torrents, a chopping sea got up, 
and the little craft was pei fot filing a perpetual 
kou ton to old Neptune — an honour W'hicli his 
godship acknowledged by dashing the ocean 
foam over her, as if she were native to the ele- 
ment; as in certain poetical descriptions of 
launches by the penny a liners, ships are some- 
times described to he, — (“she dashed into her 
native element, &c.") iti plain terms, our boat 
was pitching bows nndcr water. Night came 
on and a huge black cloud rose on the verge 
of the horizon, not arched nor horizontal, but 
perpendicular like fi great wall of jet. The 
rain which had intermitted, came down again 
in a fresh shower, and then we had thunder 
and lightening, and the breeze freshening, 1 
gently hinted to the Syrang, that there was no 
harm in lowering the peak in time. We were 
running aiongsuine live or six kqots, still dark 
as Erebus, when a lascar sung ouf, ** rocks a 
head !** the alarm was false ; hut the Syrang 
said he could not see where he was going, and 
running among islands with narrow channels 
in a dark night, the compass is no sufficient 

* guide, and so we endeavoured to get near an 
UJnnd by ggtiess, and let go* the anchor; and 
tpm Idpeht to bed and slept: albeit not with- 
outrocking, {or the craft took to a rolling fit 
tillgjj/ verily thought she'd roll the masts out 
omr; but the worst inconvenience was, that 
living im* skylight and the hatch beiirg on, on 
fwooMt of heavy rain*, we had a regular ftearo 
path. The larger boats are, Jiowever, very 
comfortable, : > 

* fitara . Sing 1 debit, is tlie anchorage : of (ho 

* opium depAt vessds, during the S. W. moon- 


soon, ft is ( H spacious harbour, formed partly 
by islands and partly by the main hmd, ufilhf 
a narrow end ranee, having an island lathe cen- 
tre of* it. Both the islands and the main are 
lofty and the ships so weii sheltered, that* in 
general, they ride oof evtn the typhoons 
against which no anchorage would seem per- 
fectly secdie. ? + r 

The animated scene witnessed at Gum Bing 
Moon, mav well arrest our attention a while. 
Of, the numerous vessels of various sines in the 
andtiorage, several are depfii vessels, chiefly 
for opiuiiii These do not move for years, ex- 
cpt from one anchorage to the other at the 
change of each season. From day light to 
sunset, you see alongside of these vessels, the 
smuggling boats which carry away the opium. 
These boats are in length I should think from 
60 or 00 to 80 or 90 feet, pulling from thirty to 
forty oars, and decked or hatched over : wilh 
their long masts, large mat sails, and the coni- 
cal bamboo caps of the rowers, painted red, 
white and blue, they are altogether very pic- 
turesque, and you behold them in every variety 
of situation in this busy scene. There areal- 
wavs one or two along side the depftt vessels, 
others approaching for opium, foaming along 
under sail as if they would dash their stems 
I against the vessel, but suddenly sheered along- 
side wjth a skill and dexterity which are truly 
admirable— others shoving off with their pre- 
cious freight, and hoisting their sails — others 
already pulling and sailing away for Can* 
ton at a rapid late, with their cargoes, in 
defiance of tlie celestial Emperor and the 
IMnndniins. The whole scene is one of busy 
life, indeed ; for while the dep6t vessels 
are supplying the smuggling boats, the clip- 
pers and other vessels importing the drug , are 
supplying them, and launches, cutlers and 
even jolly boats are engaged in the work of 
transhipment of opium and cotton, which last 
article is often unloaded here from vessels of 
comparatively small l^irthen, and sent up ip 
large ships, collecting in this way ,a full 
freight and enabled thus to pay the Port duties 
that would he ruinous to those less burthen- 
some, on which the charges would be . nearly 
the same* Step on board tlie opium vessels 
and there again the evidences of an active 
and luci ative trade arc every where aroud 
yon. On one side of the deck you see ranges 
of chests of Patna and Benares — the other 
strewed with the contents of chests of Malyva 
which is pot packed in balls like the JPatiia, 
but in loose cakes, every one of which (be 
opium-dealer examines, rejecting many chests 
perhaps, before he takes one. Turn, your eyes 
aft and ytjn see again in one place, hoxes of 
dollars marked 2,000, others marked syese— 
and in another place the Chinese employed 
for the purpose, emptying bags of dollars and 
sycee silver and shroffing or examining them. 
The large syces lumps, a^p like small pigs of 
lead inform and in-size nearly— hut the bright- 
ness of tbstpure silver, of course, would pre- 
vent your mistaking one fur ting others It is 
impossible to behold these symbols of wealth 
in such dbundance as you do in these vessels 
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and so'tsarelessly scattered atH>nt sfi» it appears 
to be, (only appears, for it is i a reality well 
looked after,) without being strongly impress- 
ed with a conviction of the magnitude and 
importance of the trade. The capital embark- 
ed irtlt, is indeed vtfry large, involving nearly 
20 millions of dotlars. The bargains for 
**Opium are mostly made in Canton, though a 
great many chests are actually sold, and not 
inerelydelivered, on board; When the opium 
is sold in Canton, the seller gives an order to 
the opium broker for the delivery, ffnd if ij ** 
Patna or Benares, there is little trouble And 
bis purser or agent gets at once the quantity 
of the marks specified in his orders ; if Malwa 
opium, the tatter will examine every cake 
and then weigh the whole, and, perhaps, he 
will not complete half his order; for great 
tricks are played in Malwa and the contents 
of chests aie sometimes changed between the 
time of purchase and shipment and a spuri- 
ous article substituted, — and IJinve heard of 
a chest of bricks being substituted by the 
clever rogues at Bombay. A great portion of 
the Opium, is paid for on hoard in dollars or 
stttee silver, and a kumshah, or present, of live 
dollars upon every chest, is paid to the Com- 
mander for him and the officers. Of late, I 
believe the owners have appropriated part, in 
some instances all of this perquisite ; although 
they have reduced the pay of their Comman- 
ders, and the tiade is quite as profitable as it 
ever has been. The life the Commanders of 
the dcpAt vessels feud, is most cxtiaordinary : 

From eve to morn — 

From morn to dewy F.ve, 


of day, hut in the presence of the Mandarin 
boats stationed at the anchorage to pi event 
and they land their cargoes at Canton. What 
may seem more extraordinary to those who 
have paid no attention to the armors of the 
Chinese government and character, is, that 
the Mandat in boats are el'teh employed in 
smuggling. Captain Marryntt has fallen into 
a ludicrous error in lespeet to smuggling 
npitiui intone of his works. One of his oka- 1 
radteis, a smuggler in England, lias acquired 
his skill in smuggling by having feceri em 
ployed in one of the opium traders in India! 
Whnt an absurd idea! The opium 've&uds 
from hence merely deliver their cargoes to the 
(hpbt vessels with some occasional excep- 
tions, and evert thedepAt vessels merely deliver 
their opium to woa's w hich come alongside 
of them in broad day-light, with no more 
risk and trouble than tliev would have if the 
trade were legalised. Where then are the 
Captains of Opium vessels to acquire skill in 
smuggling ? The whole system is curious 
enough, hut the key to the facility with which 
the laws of China are act at defiance, is to be 
fonnd in Hie fact that they aie many of them 
in opposition to the desires of the people and 
that in China what Sir Robert Walpole once 
said of English statesmen, is literally and em- 
phatically applicable to every functionary in 
the empire from the Emperor down to the low- 
est mandarin — the Emperor not excepted. 

But we have remained a long while at Cum 
Sing Moon and it isaime to proceed. Every 
work on Cliiua dcsciibc* the famed Bucca 
Tigris and # 


they are superintending the weighing opium, 
or rowing about giving directions and deliver- 
ing orders they receive from Cantor^ to ships 
arrived, with opium, relative to transhipment. 
They talk and think and dream of the drug,— 
and the very air they breath is redolent pf 
Morphia: yet I never heard that its influence 
had rapt them in el>sium, as it did the opium- 
eater and Samuel Taylor Coleridge, whose 
“ Pliycological curiosity , 1 ” as he calls a cer- 
tain fragment of verse, is said to owe its origin 
to such an influence — though heniefely states 
that he dreamt — a dream of poesy to which 
after he awoke, endeavored to give a local 
habitation and a name on paper— hut was in- 
teirupted at the 50th line. Our friends the 
Captains of the Opium vessels, I apprehend, 
drea m rather of transhipment, deliveries and 
kumshahs—bnt they are very goed fellows 
notwithstanding— and seem to be happy in an 
occupation, enough one would think to weary 
the patience of Job and conglon^erate the 
brain of a Newton \ and tbeir olfactory nerves 
become so hardened by habit, that they are 
quite proof against & narcotic odour so potent 
as to be very disagreeable and oppressive to 
those less accustomed to it. 

U is quite a mistake to suppose, as many do> 
that the smuggling bo*t< take in their car- 
goes, and ran them at night. The truth is 
they carry on their tiade not only ii the face 


The feitile hills and flowery dales 

which are component parts of the beautiful 
scenery of Whampoa, the ne plus ultra of fo- 
reign vessels resorting to the poit of Canton ; 
and my experience enables me not to add any 
thing to what able voyagers have said on this 
subject. We will proceed to Canton there- 
fore ; hut ns its physical features have also 
been often and fully described, 1 shall have 
little to say on those points. 

Every body has heard of the boat popula- 
tion of China, but to he placed in a situation to 
obtain the uyist extensive view of it, one 
should pulp up to Canton in a boat from a 
mile below the city against the tide, when you 
are obliged to thread your way through count- 
less boats of all descriptions that form this 
mass of floating habitations. Aecoirling to a 
late estimate, the number of boats is about 
84,000, and the number of human bipeds al- 
lowed to be in each boat, three; but live 
would be nearer the truth I suspect. 

Most conspicuous among these boats, are 
thane end led “ Flower boats/' These are in 
fact large floating bagnios— they are of tire 
budge row kin<L but of a mueh safer bail'd, 
and infinitely Handsomer and more tasteful in 
point of decoration. The whole of the iwn- 
dow frames and lintels of the doors are richly 
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car vedandpai^td green and verm U lion, with 
much gildiogv and at night Urey are a com- 
ply blazeoflight diffused from inn umeratHe 
Uothoraji Most beautifully pointed. The first 
idea ijikt^oggest* itself od beholding these 
floMieg habitations of vise, is one most unfa- 
vorable to the morality of the 0 inese, and 
dor self-love for a moment (la iters us with the 
notion of our own superiority. Here! wcare 
apt to exclaim, is one of the strongest proofs 
of national demoralization! for here we sfce 
the vice which in ether countries pays so much 
homage to virtue as to withdraw itself from 
the public gaze, openly exposed -courting 
not shunning — publicity! Something of this 
kind I"feonless, passed through my own mind; 
but a moment’s reflection on the scenes we 
witness In the streets of our Jtr eat cities, and 
ill our theatres, convinced me that as respects 
the melancholy case of prostitution, a com- 
parison with China would ho little to our 
advantage, even with all the allowancedtie for 
a knowledge of that higher morality which 
christiauity inculcates; that without that al- 
lowance, it would be much in favour of Chi- 
na, w here none of the degrading intemperance 
fit Europe — of England at least, accompanies 
the vice, and wlieie the ears ol the passenger 
are not shocked by language at once prophane 
and disgusting. 

Some of the boats that carry on the inland 
trade in China, the oil boats in particular, are 
elegant, safe and commodious and at least a 
century in advance of thfise of Bengal : they 
are entirely roofed over and pulled nr poled 
along, upon exferda! plat- forms which extend 
the whole length of the boat. The oil boats 
aie particularly fine specimens of boats,— but 
we must get on shore. 

You land in a square, three sides of which 
are farmed, by the foreign factories on the 
north ; by one side of' Minqua i he Hong Mer- 
chant’s, on the west ; and by the wall of the 
garden of the Company's Factory or of that 
which was the Company’s Factory on the east ; 
and the fourth by the river’s bank crowded 
with boats. 

This square, and a few streets of the su- 
burbs at the back of the Foreign Factories 
are the limits to which the Foreigner is re- 
strained, by the laws of the Empire, which 
profess such peculiar humanity and courtesy 
to “distant foreigners;” but Foreigners do 
not always pay attention to the limitation. 
^,Some have wan.dered round the city, and been 
well beaten and$hpbbed, by the rascals who 
abound in and pear Canton, aud some few 
pacific subjects occasionally who walk into 
live field# ate unmolested. I know one gentle- 
man wrtj$ does* so regularly, and on the island 
of fogneit opposite Canton you may qralk for 
mflip*wit!ioat let or hindrance albeit contrary 
tdilrw. There ate certain days in the month 
ttwever,on which a certain latKude isperrait- 
,fm to the Barbarians, w hen they may visit a 
ypartten on the apposite bank; the Phartet 
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garden, which they do jiift whjwlynr^liy 
please, however, without reference) .t#. &» 
restriction. " 

The most remarkable tioh near Canton is 
the temple of Honan, but thptfgn worthy of 
inspection, and much larger than the one at^ 
Macao which 1 have already described ; that 
at Canton is very inferior in beauty of struc- 
ture. At this temple Lord Amherst and suite 
were located. The most remarkable objects 
attached to c it are the sacred pigs, whose obe- 
sityls brought to such a pitch of perfection— 
that their legs it o longer support them, and 
they lie still because they cannot move. 

The scenery about Canton is exceedingly 
vaiied and beautiful; but it has been so often 
described that ! will not weary the reader with 
repetition — a boat sail on the river, which is 
the most common recreation of the foreigners, 
continually presents the features of this sce- 
nery in new and striking points of view and 
is at once interesting and refreshing. 

The Foreign Hongs present a connected 
range of buildings in front, like the sides of 
one of our squares in London, only that in- 
stead of the narrow doorway opening into the 
single house, you must fancy a wide entrance 
opening into a vista, like Builington arcade or 
any similar passage, and you will have before 
your mind’s eye an image nearly of the en- 
iianceof the Hongs in CliinS. As you proceed 
dow n the passage, you find, however, that there 
is not a continuous roofing over head, for be- 
tween each house or factory, as it is called, 
there is a separation above, although the 
buildings on either side of the passage below 
are continuous. Each factory is, however, built 
right over from side to side. The Hongs are, 
in short, a succession oi houses one behind the 
other built on arches over the passage, with 
spaees between them above, through which you 
behold the canopy of heaven. The front factories 
which face the square are airy enough, hut in 
the hot weather those at the further extremitly 
which have all a back door into one of the 
streets of the suburbs, are awfully warm. In 
other respects some of them are large and 
commodalions dwellings. The Company’s Fac- 
tory is indeed splendid — but all the world has 
heard of that. 

Society in Canton is of course extremely 
limited, and like too many other small socie- 
ties, it is — I hope I may soon bo enabled to 
say was, unfortunately divided into two par- 
ties, which have occasionally manifested much 
bitterness of spirit. At the head of these two 
parties are c two great houses, the houses of 
York and Lancaster of Cauton, whose wars of 
the red and white rose, wove party it is thought, 
the cause of much of the opposition and in- 
dignity which Lord Napfer experienced. It 
is quite certain that the Hong Merchants were 
too well aware that the English were not 
agreed in their opinions as to lord Napier’s 
proceedings ; and the knowledge of that fact 
is of itself sufficient to account for much of 
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that which occurred. T hayeno da*ire, ^how- hoGkiastructjros, and 1 did not fall intone 
*vw* to. filter Into political discosVrjpn he re erroragain, Suck it the general rule* <Wt 
The stranger fared none the worst* fori this di- there are exceptions. I dined with one g$pt- J 
vision of opinion, for unless he is an arrant tlemafvelsoa merchant there, and not only 
blockhead, he will not mixhin^lf up with met a pleasant party at dinner, but we did 
any pp rty„apil is sure, if he brings respectable not break up after that meal, but adjourned 
introductions, of being hospitably received afterwards td another vreont, where we were 
■ *by all. Changes are taking place, moreover, soon afterwards joined,, by several other mem* 
in Society at Canton, which will soon put an bers of the community dropping in, in a 
end to the state of things described* Every friendly. way, and among others were the HVdl 
ship from England almost, brings out some ad- editors, of the two Canton Journals, meeting 
dition to the number of foreigners, %iew firms on the neutral ground of the< domestic circle 
are springing up and the munis of two great and forgetful of their public differences ami- 
houses will soon cease to be made, as they have eably joining in the social converse or the 
been made, the watchwords of party, game of whist of the evening. m Altogether 

this was one of the pleasantest evening? I past 
The hospitality the stranger experiences at in Canton. The conversation, both at the table 
Canton, is almost the only agreeable feature of and in the drawing room, took a wide and irt- 
bis sojourn in that place. In all other res- tcresting range, and elicited many observati- 
peels Canton is about the dullest place for an on* from our intelligent host and his particii- 
idler, on the face of the globe. The Society lar friend, a principal merchant of the place, 
is wholly male, which of itself speaks volumes which shewed them to be as well informed as 
against the possibility of its being agreeable, they are honorable and benevolent; but ns I 
and then all the residents with one or two ex- havs said this is an exception ; such reunions 
ccptions are entirely absorbed in the pursuit are not very common at Canton, and the ordi- 
of gain, and the routine of thcii life is from nary routine of life is to the last degree 
the table to the counting house, from tliecoun- wearisome, yet that place will eve be associate 
ting house to bod. The lueak fast hour varies ed in my mind with certain grateful reminis- 
iti the hot weather from 8 till ]0, the more ge- cenecs of the kindness I experienced there, 
neral dinner hour is 4 o’clock or half past. If and dull as it was, I left it with regret, 
conversation is diverted for a while from topics 
merely local, (he misfortune is, it soon’ccnses, 

for as soon as the host rises from the table, As I have alluded to the Editors of the two 
he must Sundays excepted (not always I Canton Journals both very intelligent men, a 
suspect) make bis way again to the office where lew words on the slate of the press there may 
hr remains till a late hour of the night. In not be out of place. I am sorry to record then, 
the cold weather business docs not cease till that in one respect nothing can well be more 
2 or 3 in tliemorniug sometimes! What a life! humiliating than the condition of the Can- 
I went once before I was initiated into the ton Pie.ss. The turtli is, a truth recently ad- 
customs of the place, to dine with a merchant mitted with great candour and naivet i by one 
to whom I bad a particular inti eduction. The of the Editors, that the two journals are chief- 
dinner hour was half past four aifd we sat ly snpported by, if not entirely the propeity 
down, a party of some twenty perhaps. The of, the two leading house of Canton) If tliut 
dinner of course was excellent, but I am no suppoit bad gone no farther than merely sur- 
gounnand and raie little about these matters, plying funds for the purpose 4 >f establishing 
There were one or two piesent who could have then journals, and afterwards taking a number 
talked on matters of interest lur beyond of copies and supplying! hem w ith iulclligeno, 
the localities of Canton, but some how ot that would have been all very well, and Jean 
other, 1 believe if we did deviate a while conceive such a state of things compatible 
fiom the topics of the place, wesoougot back wiili peifect independence in the Editoi ; but 
to them. At, hall past five we rose, and sepa* the Editor of the Canton press has iufoimtd 
rated, each to his particular pursuits. I went his readers that his picdece&sor was turned 
with a friend to take n sail on the liver ; but off, because jie venluied on expressing in hfo 
although I knew that wheie 1 resided we ne- journal opfnious at variance with those of the 
ver met again in the evening, I thought tlipt liiru which supported him on questions ofBri- 
elsewhere perhaps on a party day when stran- tish police towards China! Of course then, 
gers were invited, there might he a difference the paper is wot an organ of public opinion, 
and accordingly went back to the factory but of that of the private individuals who have 
where I had dined. On looking up, however, established it, and the editor can be little more 
I was rather surprized not to see the house than e puppet w hose wires are moved by then). 

U P kbove, though there wa^a blaze of It is a matter of great legret that the Press 
light below. That — leader, was the counting should be in such a slate of dependence, for that 
liouse. and my host when I entered, imtnedi* tends mote than any thing else 1o keep alive 
a e y welcomed me back again very cordially, those party feelings which would otherwise be 
rtf i P r0 P 0 ®^ to g? J^p stairs, and have & <mp exterminated by a re-action in favour of that 
I perceived, his own was on his desk, unanimity which is so desirable in a comma- 
. * * I'ound t*e were to mtj so limited* Who that knows any tbnjra 
S I alone, of ail of the leading men of the opposed parties can 

^ a griffinish fail to lament that men honorable and befre* 
r cr, but experience teaches, as Jthe copy volent as they are, possessing in common the 
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good qualities that make them esteemed by Among the foreigners there Is u<m« > of tbaf 
others, and should bind them to each other, distinction in society which exists elsewhere, 
are kept wide ' asunder as tho poles, by more That of Canton is composed chiefly of lper- 
4Hfe rwnces in political opinion? The Press chants and their clerks Who ail meet each 
at CaOtop is in other respects, however, a ere- other at table — and yet in such a place for- 
dit to the community, and is continually sup- sooth, a Hob on an exclusive principle is set 
plying materials for the future historian’ of tip 1 1 Ido not speak from mere Conjecture, 
China. The Canton Utyisler has been long es- in what 1 say of the effect of this club. ST 
t&blisbed and has obtained a reputation for know the fact that it does create and keep 
the interesting character of its local dn form a- alive animosities, for I have heard it loudly 
lion— for the light it has shed on the manners condemned by men who would not join it 
and customs of the people. Mr. Slade, the merely otr account of the ill judged and invi- 
Editor, is a Chinese scholar, though not 1 be- dio^is exclusion 1 have described, and very 
Heve very profound in his knowledge of that justly too; for especially in Canton every 
difficult language. The Canton press is of thing which has the slighest approximation 
rebent origin. Theearly numbers were indeed to exclusion ought to be discountenanced. I 
sad trash; but Mr. Moller, th^ present Editor, do not btdeive that some of the literary gen- 
b German by birth, I believe, is a man of gene-! tlcmen I have named would become members 
rat information and varied talent ; he is under’ of the Club if they were eligible, but conceive 
the disadvantage of addressing his readers in ! an institution which excludes the most intel- 
a language which, though bespeaks it with lectual men in the place, which would ex- 
great fluency, is foreign to him. It would be; dude an enlightened traveller for example 
wrong to omit from a reference to the Canton if such a one should ever visit Canton if he 
Press, most honorable mention of the Chinese ; happt ned not to have the rank of Captain ! ! I 
Repository,*, work of which any press may Can any thing be more absurd ? 

•well be proud. The Chinese Repository is a 

♦monthly publication edited by the Rev Mr. j , l(lve a | ready gpoken of Messrs. Bridgman 
Bridgman, a Missionary, aided, I believo, , an( | Moriison 1ml I must omit to mention the 
by Mr. Morrison and occasionally by Mr. i philanthropist Dr. Parker. This gentleman 
Gutzlafl, all distinguished for their talents and ines | u |,j„, se |f the vocations of Surgeon 

acquirements. Mr. Morrison, the son ot the and M) ; ssio „ary. In the first be has a very 
celebrated Dr Morrison, must indeed, at pic- i,j B h reputation, and in the opthalmic hospi- 
«ent, plead guilty to the charge ef youth ; hut llIlder , lis ,, are has afforde d relief to thou- 
1 trust he will live long enough to acquit him- sanda o( , lle Chinese. As a Missionary lie is 
•elfof this Unit, and to give new value to the j apalon , and truly ioost , )Ut , ltte ,„ inob- 


work ho assists, by the Benefit of Ins luture trllsUc „ie modesty of his manner being 
experience The* Ujiicse Repository takes a onl hy the mildness and bene- 

most decided lone in Chinese polities, hut may V olence of his disposition. He is a truly 
be considered perfectly independent The , man> This p, an of associating the 
tncoess of this periodical far exceeds that of Miasionary and Surgeon in the same per- 
the two hebdomadal ]<nnua.\s named, Ur it has son is of r e r cnt origin, I believe, and like- 
a circulation ot upwatda ol 800, and the two , t0 be cKooodin^ly benelioial. In Ma- 
first volumes are out ol print I believe ! The c J ao under , he alIspioes of Dr. Colledge a 
Chinese Repository is, indeed, jnsilytegarded S nhseription was being raised lo promote in is- 
as a work ol autiioiity on Chinese afians. siong J „ |ia kind ( » n tllig plan lhollgh n) j g . 


as a worn 01 auiuoiuy on cninesc anans. siong lhig kind ( » n thig plan lhollgh n)jg . 

* Monnries may, and certainly for a long time 

Returning to the Society of Canton for a will fail to convert in China, they cannot tail 
moment, I have a few words to say respecting to do good, 
one institution there which f hold to be in its 

constit ition invidious and injmious. I allude I haveVittle more to say of Canton except 
to a certain club, established on exclusive : to give ) on a description of a Chinese dinner 
principles, the meetings of which are held j I had at the house of one <{f the Hong Mer- 
at the houses of the Member du rotation, chants, but as my memory is rather detective 
None but members of firms are admitted of I will borrow Lieutenant Holman’s account 
the residents, and of the strangers only those which will answer as well; and merely add a 
who are Members of firms, civil Vans, 01 word or«two upon it. 


Captains in the army or navy. No gentleman 
who is not in one of these, capacities can at- 


Mr. Copeland and myself accompanied Mr. Heeves 


tend the club, and his host, if a member, must and his son to-day, to dine/a la mode Chinois, with one 


^absent himself or go ami leave Hi 


ol the Jipng merchants named Tin-qua, whom we 
found, on our arrival, ready with two of his Chinese 


a rt- ... . . . . , . lounu. on our arrival, reaay vmu ui nw whuicsc 

er within his gates a home, t the ser- f neiK j rt t0 receive us. On dinner being announced, we 
—to pbnder perchance on the vanity were conducted to a circular table, and each of us pro- 
> the folly of maukind ; now if there vided with a pair of ivory chop-sticks mounted wit! 
rplftce iu the world in which more than silver, a silver ladle with the handle much curved 

other, an exclusive association «f any * of S 

* nn A out oi which, we were to eat, am) ane ^ant siive 

entirely without excuse and calcu- cn r icbl& 8'db with two handles, mounted on « 
:o create or keep ahve*bick«nriga and gtan( j 0 f Hinilar material, and ruwmblini in form a, 
si ties which it is desirable Id prevent inverted saucer. This cup a«& ferrfditfctnrauey 
...ay, assuredly that place is Canton, sung, the< wine of the country vend dW aot coniamaaor 
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than the old-fashioned Chinese tea cup; Alt after driuk* 
ins the health of one of the party, it was usug.1 to turn 
the inside of the cup towards him to show that it was 
empty. The wine was presented to us boiling Holland 
our cups replenished at every retnove. In addition to 
the above, each European was supplied with a knife 
and fork, and some bread, The table was laid out with 
eight small dishes, containing articles to whet the up-, 
r j^ tite ; such as cold dried pork, called chin-chew, grated 
to hue that it resembled red-colouied wool; small 
chips of dried salt fish and ham ; ro.ist chicken, cut 
into small pieces shaped like dice : pig's tongue; salt 
fish, torn into shreds like 11 ax ; legs of duck*., cured in 
the same manner as hams; and a salad, Composed of 
greens, onions, garlic, suit fish, andegfe#, mixed up Mtltfi 
tar-oil. These delicacies were cold, remaining on the table 
throughout the entertainment, and wne paid uncommon 
attention toby the t'hiuese, at every opportunity att’oid- 
cd them by the removal of the bowls. The dinner com- 
menced with a large bowl of bird’s nest soup, from 
whi h each person helped himself. We found it very 
insipid until fiavouied with soy, as the necessaiy condi- 
ments of salt and pepper 6evm to be wholly neglected 
in Chinese cookery. The second dish was shark's- fin 
soup, with balls of crab, followed by divers oth rs, amonr 
which was a vegetable soup, made of prepared <ea-w»ei 
from the coast of Japan. This weed, width is called 
Uychocy, rc^emhli-s, in its dried state, the pith found in 
the hollow of a quill, hut in the soup its taste is similar 
to that of celeiy. 1 here were also in this soup slices of 
young bamboo, and roots of tne while and watei lily, 
each having a peculiar and agreeable flavour. Alter the 
soups came slewed mut'on, cut as fine and tender us 
vennicdli; the gravy delicious. This was followed by 
roasted pigeons' eggs in a very rich gravy. We found it 
iio easy matter, however, to transfer thpse eggs from the 
bowl to our cups by the means of the chop sticks. The 
Chinese do not clean or change their r.hnp-Micts during 
the dinner, but each thrusts his own into every di-h, and 
helps himself throughout the repast. They also consi- 
der it exceedingly polite to help a foreigner with then 
i hop-sticks, alter having eaten with them themselves 
Irnm various dishes. Next came roasted pork, the skin 
of which wa-> sei ved up hy itself as a peculiar delicacy, 
having been hied brmvn in fat, and cut into squares 
Roast capons Udlowed and were, lounil exceedingly teu 
tier, having been led on ground riee. Stewed leal was 
then served, followed by stewed pigeons, mushroom, 
ducks, fish, and a numberless variety of dishes, of the 
names of many of which we weie, of coui ft, ignorant 
At the conclusion a large howl of rice was served up. as 
hoi us possible, with sundry square pieces of salt fish to 
give it a relish. To eat a bowl or two of this rice as y»e 
4 wind-up' of a hearty dinner 9 i$ considered by the Chinese 
as a sign of a good constitution (one thing is pretty clear, 
that n is a pmot of a strong and capacious stomach ). »ud 
our triends attacked it accordingly. We bad neither but 
ter nor cheese on the table, a- tiie natives do not rmlk tluir 
cows in the neighbourhood of Canton, and foreigners are 
therefore obliged to provide themselves vflth cows for 
their own pui poses. Our host adopted the English cus- 
tom, and set the example of drinking wine with eaeii 
other ; while we, at the same time, followed the Chi-, 
nese mode of salutation, repeating the wmd chin-chin, 
and inclining the cup towards the person whose health 
we drank, to show that we had emptied its contents. , 


M Wine fills the veins, and healths are understood, f ? 

To give our friends a title to our blood.'* 

Waller. 

" This wine is extracted from rice,. and though by .no 
tneansstrpng, has raihei^a pl#asa,pt, flavour. They drink 
it exceedingly hot, witfi, the idea that it is an appetizer, 
and. assies digestion. It seems' to boused on tile same 
principle as urn warm liquor of the Roman epicures; 
which eneWed them to continue at supper all nlfcht loti#. 
Weriiad a dessert of preserved and dried fruits, followed 
by tea ; after which we took our leave.'* 

Of the wine which Lieutenant Holman calls 
S'ury-sung, I never heard. That wo had at the 
dinner at which I assisted, was called Oftvo-ine 
as nearly as I could catch the pronunciation. 
We had some strips also not mentioned in the 
above description; one of these which came 
alter the soup of shark fins, was a soup of shark 
skins and fish maws, and as for knives and forks, 
we had no such conveniences, hut merely chop- 
sticks and small poicclain ladles for the soup. 
Our ytblcs were not circular hut oblong and 
covered with embroidered scarlet cloth, as 
were also the chairs. Chinese cookery appears 
to me to he made up of grease and mucilage ; 
all the soups and stews arc valued merely for 
their aphroditic qualities, “ to makec strong”, as 
the Chinese elegantly express it in Canton 
English ;*and as for thcircold dainties, which 
remain on the tabic, heaven preserve me from 
them! I got one mouthful against which my sto- 
mach so instantaneously and powerfully re- 
belled, that if I had got fortunately picked up 
with my chop sticks a hit of pickled ginger, one 
of the best things on the table, 1 know not what 
might have been the consequence, hut at pre- 
sent 1 must bid you adieu, not for want of more 
to say, but in mercy to your space and your 
readet s. t — Literary Gazette, Jan . 29. 

COSMOPOLITE. 


* The Chinese Repository gives some specimens of this 
English, which l will ask fou some day to rc-publish 
with a hansLutnm, which L will supply, and which is in- 
dispensable to the uninitiated. 

t Permit me in a note, to qualify a remark I made in 
my last iu leference to Chinaery. 1 said that of late it had . 
been the fashion to underrate him : 1 should have added 
in some few quarters ; and I ought also to have remark- 
ed, as l do iy>v», that I never heard but one opinion of 
Cbinnery among men of the least knowledge or taste in 
art. 


IMPROVEMENT OF INDIA.— ROADS. 

[BY THE REFORMER.] 


The road next fe importance to that from 
Calcutta to Bombay, which we fully des- 
cribed In a past Humber, is, particularly in a 
commercial point of view,Hhat from hence to 
Assam* through the Khassiah Hilhj, The first 


porUotf of this road is confined to the D$)Ua 
of the Ganges, which it crosses in a direct 
line, from Basasut to. Dacca via Jessore. This 
portion, though. Hot yet completed, may be 
considered , as open to the traveller ana the 


C 2 
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merchant. lentil very lately convict# were 
employed oft tkis road under an executive 
engineer ; hiit, as the greater importance of 
the military road, now under construction be- 
tween this and Benares, more urgently requir- 
ed their presence in that Quarter, thither they 
have been sent. A very baa part of this mad is 
that which is passed after his leavingBarnsut. 

tract of country oyer which it runs, is 
16w end marshy, composed of stiff clay, which 
when wetted by the rain, becomes impassable. 
To make a good road over this, would be very 
difficult and expensive. Perhaps a better, 
though a little longer route, towards the north, 
should bo (Referred. The line may first proceed 
frorn Barasut along the Hooghly River to 
Cliqgdah^ and thence strike erstward to Bun- 
gong. By this route the low country and the 
bad soi) are avoided, and an excellent road, 
with trees on either side, made by a liberal in- 
habitant of Jessore, might he taken advantage 
of. This route, however, as we have stated, 
Is not so direct as that over the low country 
wc have mentioned, which, if GovernVnent 
thiuk fit, might be opened hy forming a bund 
or cause- way, and thus raising the path above 
the level of the surrounding country. 

Prom Bungong to Jessore the road lies over 
a good soil, which is passable throughout the 
year. From Jessore the greatest difficulty 
experienced, is in crossing the numerous arms 
of the* Ganges which intersect the country. 
There is, however, a gdod bund road from 
Mahmudpoor to (he Ganges, which occupies 
about half of the distance between Jessore 
and Hajigunge, on the Ganges. The worst 
part of the road occurs immediately on cross 
ing the Ganges ; for from this point to Dacca, 
a distance of more than 30 miles, the country 
is a complete morass, and during the rains, en- 
iiiely under water. It is also crossed by many 
nullahs of various sizes, which render travel- 
ling at any season tedious and difficult. To 
make a good road across this portion of the 
country, would require a very high bund and 
many bridges and drains for the passage of 
water, the expenses of which would amount 
to peihaps a lakh of tupees. If the Govern- 
ment are not prepared to incur this expense 
on so small a portion of the road, a circuitous 
route through a better soil mu*: be adopted. 
Perhaps the Ganges may be crossed at a 
higher point than Hajigunge, and the route 
pursued in a more northerly course 'to Sah- 
poor on the Dulasery branch of the Ganges, 
and thence eastward to Dacca. By this route 
fewer nullahs and a higher tract of country 
would aA\o to he crossed. 

•vf 7 ' 

At present our information on the road 

Dacca to Silhet, is very scanty. The 
jWl»try j <prver which It passes is intersected by 
jgpjfyay rivers, aatf streams which branch ^out 
,'^rom the Gkwges and the Megna. The heist 
" point for crossing^ Megna would, however, 
be?ato place oalfedlfafsingdy, where the river 
is not divided into so many branches is at 


other parts in this neighbourhood. The road 
would then proceed along the banks of tbl* 
river in a 'north -easterly direction to Sujut ■ 
poor, whence leaving tire Megan it might 
strike in a mote i' easterly direction towards 
Silhet, passingBatiiachnng, Ajua, Caitya, and 
v Runftaug, which plabes are in a direct line 
between Sujutpooron the Megna and Silhet. 
Prom the former place there is another route 
to Silhet, via Tarrof in a more easterly direc- 
tion and nearer to the Tipperah Hills ; hut 
we^ave no reason as yet to prefer it to the 
former, via Bunjachung. 

The road from Silhet towards Assam, fol- 
lows the course of the Cosec river to Gyntiah- 
poor, a place with the name of which our rea- 
ders nre well acquainted, as being the seat of 
a Rnjah whose territories have been confiscat- 
ed by Lord Bentinck. Gyntioh is on the first 
range of the mountainous tract w liich inter- 
venes between the district of Silhet and the val- 
ley of Assam. From this place we proceed 
to Chirrapoonjee, another range called the 
Khassiah Hills, and inhabited hy a Hide peo- 
ple. The importance of a route ihrough 
these hills into Assam, oppOvSile Gouahattv, 
has long been acknow ledged, and partial at- 
tempts have been made at times to open a 
good r(>ad ; but the hilly nature of the country 
is a formidable obstacle in the way of such an 
undertaking. There are three routes winch 
the native mountaineers use. That to the 
westward crosses streams which run we.>t~ 
ward, and that to the eastward is intersected 
hy streams flowing in the opposite direction. 
Both these roads are very difficult in the 
rains, owing to the mountain torrents, which 
swelling at this season, become extremely 
dangerous for travellers. There are also many 
marshes and thick junglce.s to cross, which, 
during the rains, are very unhealthy to peo- 
ple, not inured to the climate. But the third 
route, via Nunklow,,, which is between the 
other two, is considered the best. Bv follow- 
ing this, the greatest number of streams are 
avoided on either side, and the country, being 
generally higher, is free from noxious marshes 
and thick'jungles. This tract of hilly country 
might be crossed in about four days, when 
the road opens upon the plains of Assam. 

This district, comprising in itself a king- 
dom, is, properly speaking, an extensive vtfl- 
Jey, lying between the Bhooton hills, which 
join the Himaliah, and the Garrows, which 
separate Assam from Silhet and Muni poor. 
The great Burhsnapoottra river, taking Its 
rise in the Himaliah, opens into the eastern 
extremity of this great , valley at Suddyah, 
and, sweeping along the whole extent of As- 
sam^* far as Rungamutty, in a westerly direc- 
tion, changes its course towards the south 
and describing a large carve, joins themighty 
Ganges, Just before its entrance into the 
ocean. This valley, extending from Suddyah 
to Rungamutty, is called Assum. The road 
which we are pursuing opens into this val- 
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ley at Gowalmtty, and, in its general direc- 
tion, mu&f follow Hie course of the tturhmn- 
poottra. The country is, ho we vet, de&cribed 
as unfavourable, consisting ofhigh grass jun- 
gles, ami in the rains very much inundated ; 
but the soil is rich and well adapted to the 
cultivation of indigo, and rioc in the lower 
parts. The importance of the road along this 
valley depends partly on the valuable pro- 
ductions which Upper Assam promises to 
yield: the tea, if found to succqfd, would 
alone pay for all the outlay Jihat may be •in- 
curred in improving this lately acquired 
oountry. 

We cannot help noticing in this place, the 
great exertions Captain Jenkins, the Governor- 
General’s Agent in Assam, has, for sometime 
past, been making to improve this district. For 
many years before the late Burmese war, 
which brought it under our dominion, Assam 
had been a prey to the rapacity of the Bur- 
mese on the south, and of many nameless 
hordes of mountaineers on the north. All 
these ptedatory tribes have, however, been 
atved by the power of the British Government, 
and Assam again begins to smile under its 


mild administration. The present promising 
state of the country Is athihulable chiefly lo 
the judicious manageiucntof Capain Jenkins, 
a ho has done all in his power to inspire confi- 
dence iti the people nd encourage sutlers of 
every description. The eastern frontier of As- 
sam, bordering as it does on the. Chinese Em- 
pire, isof importance, hoi bin a comiuerciaUnd 
political point of view i and US proper settle- 
ment isf therefore, of the greatest qofru^e** 
qifenoe to the prosperity and defence Otflhe 
I British Indian Empire* 

I There are two very important branch roods 
which may be struck out from the jpie we have 
been describing ;one from Dacca, via Chitta- 
gong towards ^rracan, as far as the British 
dominions extend in that direction ; and ano- 
ther from Silhet eastward, towards Munipoor, 
which makes a near approach to the capital 
of the Burmese Empire. We have no time 
just now to enter into a description of these 
routes; hut wo shall take an early opportuni- 
ty of returning to the subject, when we shall 
lay before our readers such information as 
we have been able to collect regiuding these 
roads. — Bengal Herald, Jan 29. 
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The Government of India have come to the 
great resold lion, and have partly elfected it, 
t<+give to the next generation of * population 
of about one hundred millions of souls, a well 
adapted general and special education ; this 
must raise them fiom that primordial state of 
apathy, ignotance, and helplessness, to an 
enlightened social life, and thereby biitig 
them nearer to that universal bond which 
unites all civilised nat^ns through benefieifil 
mutual intercourse. Thus by developing their 
faculties and expanding their minds by the 
diffusion of useful knowledge, they also will 
enter the great arena of light, which is be- 
coming more and more expanded by the vast 
progress which arts and sciences are now 
making. ^ 

The instruction of a neglected, and until 
our days untutored people, who have remain- 
ed stationary in the course of their knowledge 
for thousands of years, under the inlluenoe of 
religious prejudices and worldly despotisms, 
is indeed an undertaking of immense conse- 
quence. It was a blessing of Providence that 
the day arrived when strangers, laifding from 
distant isles, became the rulers of the country; 
and that now an enlightened Government of- 
fers a paternal emancipation from the dark* 
ness and slavery of /prtaer ages. 

Indeed, the spread of general knowledge" U 
the great engine which iitsiires prosperity in 
every way; it teenies the blessings of the 


! instructed multitude, and creates an attach- 
[ merit to the benefactor, urfkuown io the neg- 
lected son of nature. 

And is any people more fit and ripe for the 
benefit of civilisation, than the intellectual 
soft minded Indian? Scarcely has the great 
work of education began, and yet with what 
success have the first endeavours been crown- 
ed ! — what do they promise in future ? 

It is, therefore, of the* greatest consequence 
to ponder well what parts of edneation are 
the best adapted to be given after the first 
elementary instruction ! 

Tho study of Netural History is undoubt- 
edly one qf die most inportantand beneficent. 
Many may consider it entirely unnecessary, 
many not suited for Indians — or prematpre. 

• 

But let us examine the study of nature in 
a double point of view; first considering the 
use and advantage derived from the contem- 
plation of the works of God, and afterwards 
viewing the effects emanating from its con- 
templation, • 

The grst may be subdivided into, 1st, pure 
intellectual advantage; 2ndly as a recrea- 
tion. 

• ' “‘ r 

Is there nota/great satisfaction in the piir 
suit of truth ? T$oes not a discovered ttuth 
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widen our hearts and make thein suscepti- 
ble Oftarlherinquiries and investigation ? 
and .whtfreC is truth, bounty, wisdom, and 
beautymojfeumted than in the works of 
odd? : 

People spend their lifetime in study inf the 
works of sculptors and painters, and hover 
ce'aSe to admire the beauties of a statue as a 
masterpiece of perfection. And yetHUe Most 
splendid productions Of human genius (re 
nothing: hut a faint imitation of the works of 
Creation, those are the pure models of perfec- 
tion front which every imitation js derived. 
They ate U>e never vanishing types of this 
%rei\taltelier y as busy in the formation of a 
microscopic animalcule, vegetable pollen 
dust, and scarcely visible mineral crystal, and 
as perfect in it, as in the construction of a 
planetary system. 

Some people think only astronomy is a 
science which can elevate the mind, and if 
the elevation of mind is in direct progress 
with the greatness of the object, the human 
mind must loose itself in the extension of the 
world; but certainly a water drop with its 
myriads of creatures is as sublime as a milky- 
way of stars, and perhaps more adapted to 
create wonder and admiration in the multi- 
tude, than all suns and stars together. 

The great indifference shown to the study 
of Natural History, arises from tho total igno- 
rance of what exists, and from the pitiable 
scorn with which men of the world regard the 
worm they tread* under their foot, because 
they consider themselves to be the only pride 
of creation. 

The contemplation of objects of Natural 
History, leads to the conclusion that there is a 
design in their formation, and a nearer inspec- 
tion convinces all of the superiority of tiiat 
design beyond any description; a still closer 
examination shows this most perfect design 
spread throughout the universe, and this 
brings us to the conclusion, that there must be 
om? Designer and Maker ; therefoie, Natural 
History leads us to the knowledge, and mani- 
festation of one great maker and preserver. 

Of what immense use* therefore, is the study 
of Natural ylli story to the Hindrfo youth ! Lost 
from their infancy in the labyrinthsof their 
Gods, and mythological objects ; wrapped in 
superstitious mystery and observation of mere 
,,'foritts, a knowledge of nature would very soon 
ibjfc4 them ^extricate themselves ; they would 
dhserypfchgw much this kind of worship is be- 
ueatb tbeiiignity of the deity, and they would 
iNKtai be brought to the knowledge of the only 
troe and great creator ; without attacking di- 
rectly theif^iie of worship, Uiey themselves 
would abandon their iepatry, their* ripened 
mind wonjd seek fqr truth, and he .prepared 
to embrace aappenor positive" religion. On 
the thousands of them, 

who have alrtftfyfeuntf their mythologies in- 
sufficient and absurd, but they have bit them- 


selves in the opposite extreme ; they have de- 
nied the existence o! a higher providence, 
and belie ve4he w oi l dam ere ehance or me- 
chanically working machine. Let them study 
Natural History, add your will find It the best 
preservation against Atheism ; their morals 
will dnerease, for they will be convinced of 
an Almighty and all-watching providencef"’’ 
manifesting itself throughout Nature, —they 
will no more believe themselves tools in the 
hands of a blind fate, bnt cherished children 
in tho hands of a heavenly, bountiful father. 

i* * 

Let ns now consider Natural History as a 
recreation for the man of leisure and busi- 
) ness. 

I 

1 A man imbued with the love of nature from 
infancy will never find in tlie midst of luxury 
; and abundance of every kind, his life mono- 
tonous, tiresome, or even odious, as so many 
do exhausted with pleasures. All that sur- 
rounds him will appear in a different light, and 
will be a source of gratification. In every tree 
or blade of grass, he salutes a well-known 
friend, and in every new object he wel- 
comes a stranger, whose acquaintance he will 
be most desirous to make. Every walk or drive 
will discover to him new beau ics, new testi- 
monials of the perfection of the creation, and 
many «f the rising generation will abandon 
their harems, horses, dogs, hookahs, and opi- 
um, as the only objects worthy for theit atten- 
tion. For the man of business it is certainty 
j the best and most noble kind of relaxation 
• viewed in the same light as before. And what 
a field of observations and study is opened in 
India to the Emopeanl thousands are spread 
over the country, who consider their existence 
only as an honorable exile. 

e 

The military man is frequently at a loss how 
to spend his leisure time ; the civil servant is 
equally at a loss for innocent and amusing 
relaxation ; what a in has of information could 
i be gathered, if throughout India, only one or 
two men existed in every station, who studied 
the products of their neighbourhood,— if in 
every hundred miles a little collection was 
erected and mutual exchance and commu- 
nication established throughout the country. 

A new epoch would begin in. India! 

It is natural thafihis do^ not exist because 
the deepest ignorance retfbs (with few excep- 
tions) throughout India in matters of Natural 
History. Let schools, therefore, be establish- 
ed, let the youth be aware, what an abundant 
field of investigation surrounds evfery one, 
and in ten years how great will be the 
change, to the inexpressible satisfaction of 
every individual, and ty> the immeasurable 
benefit of the country, and then the ,tedioos- 
ness of a oountry life would seldom be beard 
of. * / 

" Thus may our jives* exempt "from pfkblic toils, : 

Find tongues Id trees, books m the running brooks^ 

SermooB<n stones and good m every thinfe.**' 



ON THE STUDY OF 

I oould extend my argument mifoh longer 
zn reconftroending Natural History as acquir- 
. ing and preserving health* and finding an in- 
exhautible source of pleasure; but lei roe 
hasten to l lie second pari, to the positive mK 
vantages pf the study, for there are many wkd 
. look only for material use and benefit; those 
•are not easily convinced, evidence must be 
pat clear before their eyes* 

Every thing which administers to our wants, 
comforts and luxuries, is derived from the pro- 
ductions of nature; it is the great storehouse 
never exhausted, nay scarcely opened. In 
the primitive stale of nature and rudeucss men 
have studied nature much more than we do, 
directed by necessity, aided hy chance, and 
contrived by instinct, observation and analo- 
gy. And are we noi ashamed to use the light 
kindled by savages, without aiming to spread 
it to an all-illuminating toieh? Europe, 
roused from the apathy of centutics, nourish- 
ed by despotism, enjoys the time of peaceful 
liberty to the great benefit of mankind. Che- 
mistry, zoology, botony, mineralogy make dai- 
ly progress since the last century. But what 
has been done in India? Tiie few scientific 
men who were allowed by a particular fa- 
vour to sacrifice their life and health by too 
gtcal exertions, to examine India, fell ei- 
ther victims, or were pooily supported. Few 
enjoy the opportunity to continue their exer- 
tions; and if hundteds had spent their life- 
time iri India, they could have only partly 
lifted the heavy veil which covers this im- 
mense country ? Science and love for it must 
generally and e\ciy where be spiead to pto- 
duce permanent effects. The people of India 
possess precious riches of indeterminable ex- 
tent ! Chance has brought them forth, arid 
many medicines, drugs, dyes, and other pro- 
ductions for manufactures are used by the na- 
tives. But have ever Englishmen conde- 
scended to examine then throughout, tried i o 
make them generally useful, much less to co*n- 
sidei them as articles of exportation? 

It would be too long to treat of them all; 
I will only try to draw attention to one of the 
most impoitant articles, the colouring vegeta- 
ble matters, which are now, as articles of com- 
merce for Europe, of the greatest importance. 
The number of clothaprinting manufactures 
increases daily ; of what consequence, there- 
fore, is the discovery of one single durable 
peimanent colour? , 

For yellow colours weld, saw-wart, dyers 
.broom, fustel, frenchberries &c. are used in 
•Europe; scarcely one of them is throughout 
applicable ; they want substitutes, and Eu- 
rope resorts ‘to America, which, neglecting 
Hindustan, is generally the first consulted. 
The yellow wood is imported from Brazil and 
the Antilles, the yeMow oak. from the Anotts 
from Haui, only the turmeric is brought from 
the East Indies. / 4.11 are,, valuable, but cer- 
tainly India Irodtices muck toore durable yel- 
low colours, hot nobody takes th$ paint to 
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examine them. Of blue coloring matters I t <lp 
not venture to speak, because India possesses 
in the indigo an invaluable article, which 
could scarcely be overcome by any other sub- 
stitute. 

Of red coloring vegetable matters, madder 
and cochineal are the most important; both 
couid he cultivated in India, scarcely an at- 
tempt ban been made. The non a, (gtiilandi- 
na) and the chajaver (oldenlandia unselletia) 
would he substitutes for them, — could be given 
at perhaps half the price, and an income mea^ 
suring itself with at least a part of the reve- 
nue from Indigo might be realised for the 
country. * • 

Of both of tHfeso, though daily used in Ilin- 
doostan, scarcely in Europe any thing would 
have been know n, if Gonfreville, a much neg- 
lected and much injured naturalist, bad not 
brought them to France, wlicie t|jcy were af- 
terwards examined io Mneblhauxe. 

• 

The log wood and Brazil wood furnish a 
great smitce of income to Mexico, the Antil- 
les, and Brazil; why should India be exclu- 
ded from this profit ? It possesses, as already 
known, in the sapan wood and pterocarpus 
suantalius great riches, but seaicely any body 
can show, which are the trees that 'produce 
it, on account of the general ignorance and. 
indifference of the people; and if a spe«* 
dilating man would make a trial of exporta- 
tion onl> as ballast* lie would be obliged to 
ask perhaps from the celebrated Robert Brown 
in England, the favor to gave him tf specimen 
of a branch fiom the tree, wuuder with it to- 
the peninsula in the woods, and ask the 
trees there if they recognise the dried plant as 
one of their own 1 For, strange to say, in the 
whole of India exists not one authentic her- 
baiian to consult, those of England having 
hitherto been considered as quite sufficient. 

But the coloring matters form only a small 
pait of the riches of Inina. How much might 
he said, of all kinds of varnishes which are 
equally good and could furnish the whole 
world, if explored and used in India, and 
rival in perfection with those of China! How 
much imne might also be said of the nume- 
rous and 'different gums,— how much of its 
bundled fold oils. The above will suffice as 
far as regaids articles of commerce itt vegeta- 
ble meters. 

Animal objects are entirely neglected. , 
Nobody in Europe knows that India possesses 
three particular kinds of silk worm, of which 
every oqe yields more than double the quan- 
tity of silk yielded by the si 11^ worm in Eu- 
rope, and that millions of cocoons are produ- 
ced wild in /the jungles of the Sunderbuns 
and # in\he upper country ; without speaking of 
the different kinds of bees which sw&rm in 
the woods and where the collecting of the 
wax would, if feared, be a considerable source 
of. re venue, 
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Of tiie pmlue|ions of tlic mineral kingdom 
1 venture woi eypii to speak. Tile most atfci- 
euf governments worked mines, the contjuer- 
itigRoipans, wkrever they settled, paid to 
the wet Mug of mines great attention : and if 
our industrious and peaceful days condemn 
thp&fdent thirst far gold and silver or the 
oonquerois of the first discoverers of tho new 
WoiJd,; there are other not less previous. me- 
tals, which are of greater use than tjie riches 
of Mexico and Peru. :What would l|emqre 
natural, than that India should work its own 
ffan, lead, copper, and tin mines, and it is not 
fttirprisitjg that to this day coal is imported 
from England in which India so greatly 
abounds. Pftssingover the manifold advantages 
which the agiicaltuiist would earn from the 
discovery and application tf new food for 
himself and his cattle, from materials for 
clothing, and those substitutes lor his house 
hold, I come to another most important point. 

Much has been lately said of a committee 
appointed to examine the medicinal indige- 
nous plants, to use them as substitutes for exo- 
tic, and very dear drugs, which would diminish 
the enormous expenses of the Medical depart- 
ment. This is certainly very laudable and 
desirable. India must possess many hidden 
treasures, and coming age will b* surprized 
that it was possible, that they remained so 
long unknowing ; it is a great task, which will 
all ord much lime before it is pioperly settled, 
but it is a problem which, if solved, will not 
only prove of benefit to Hiudostan, but to the 
whole medical and suffering world, and the 
discovered of a second specific like quinine 
will be ini moi tali zed by posterity. This would 
be one of the first steps of Government to avail 
itself of the peculiar riches of its splendid em- 
pire, which lie round about every where, and 
which to possess, needs nothing but to stretch 
out the hand. 

,1 finish my observations about the direct 
and material advantages of the study of Na- 
tural Hrstory, by mentioning another use to 
Government, li is one of the first endeavours of 
every Government to have an exncl know- 
ledge of eveiy part, province, and district of 
its possessions,— to know its resources. 

India is such a vast empire, that ages would 
elapse before Europeans of scientific educa- 
tion could traverse it in ail directions. The 
productions of mineralogy and botany are 
those,, which it is most necessary should be 
t tepwn, as already shown, on account of their 
doptiexig^^with agriculture, manufactures, 
an*gMierce ; the moie, therefore, persons 
pfymKm a knowledge of those objects are 
mgrSgu throughout the country, the more may 
^Government draw valuable information 
The enlightened ^Hindoo 
i ff dgr-; jyilt i, penetrate n pvery corner of 
jWftdOflgBh properly instructed in Natu- 

#i! History , they are the persons who might 
furnish tbeVlIpmttinent with the ipest ex- 
tended informatioufrom every quarter. Far* 


[Jbfr It Is Wst important that Government 
should explore all Asia, and more particular- 
ly the surrounding countries, hitherto quite 
inaccessible to the civilized world* H : to 
every mi^fon, political agent, or politicai tra- 
¥e|jer^j|%ei , ' t .eR Angio^Indiiwt m a 
was attested, ajto bad made a eonrseofS^n- 
ral , jEl^tofy his study, how soon would^lif pro^^ 
ductions of Central Asia be known,, a, sti- 
mulus given to commercial intercourse, and 
by this the resources of the country increased ? 

i 

Valuable aaf the information is of Lieut. 
Burnes, it would have been still more so, if 
scientific information relative to the manifold 
! natural productions of the countries visited 
j had been included in his publication. To 
I this-day, however, the jealousy of the native 
neighbouring powers makes the ardent efforts 
on the part of Europeans to penetrate their 
territories, with few exceptions, quite imprac- 
ticable, w hilst, little or no difficulty would be 
presented to the entrance of a scientific Na- 
tive. 

All this could he achieved witli moderate 
expense, begining with one or more schools 
of Natural History. The taste for it would 
isoon he developed, and the profits derived 
from its application would induce many to 
study that from cupidity which they have 
negleofed to embrace from love of truth. The 
most eminent scholars, taught in the first 
schools, could be appointed in minor districts ; 
ifrom town to village and to cottage, a general 
knowledge of their own country would spread 
with lapitily, and the next geneiation would 
wonder that their forefathers had been so 
blind. 

The first step of a regularly established stu- 
dy in Natural History, would be the knowledge 
of the, existence of all the thousand mineral, 
vegetable, and animal productions ; out of 
this would flow the second gieat part, — the 
examination and application of eveiy useful 
article to common and general purposes. 

No science, which can be applied to the so- 
lution of^such questions, can be deemed by 
any man of common understanding, as inap- 
plicable or unconnected will* the welfare of 
nations, and with benefit of individuals. Na- 
tural History must, therefore, in its moral and 
practicable application, hold atnhngest sci- 
ences forever, one of the most distinguished 
places. 

It is consequently the duty of every Go- 
vernment, and that of India irt particular, to 
encourage as much as possible the study of 
Natural History; if only on account of the 
absolute certainly that th£ pursuit Natural His- 
tory originates near discoveries, that new dis- 
coveries open new sources of commerce add 
prosperity, and that prosperity and commerce 
ertorease lke rwonije.^tfKdfiikMan, y i ‘ * 

, ^ v '' >0' * v, :_ 4, P y v j- 

A. STRANGER. 
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It was towards the dose of the year 1835, 
after nearly six months’ residence in the 
“Mauritius,” that I drew up the following 
slight sketch of the “ noirs” of the island in 
their then state of apprentissage and their ap- 
parent qualifications for the unlimited eman- 
cipation into which they were abj>ut to he 
ushered. The opinions 1 have, formed of this 
class, whether accurate or not, are at le’ast 
the sincere, deliberate result of my individual 
observation, supported by the collective ex 
perienceof many residents on the island. It 
would be disingenuous to affirm that I arrived 
in the Mauritius with a mind wholly unbi- 
assed on this interesting question. 

From early youth a warm admirer of Fox 
and Wilbcrforce, and one to whom th« veiy 
term of slavery was instantaneously sugges 
live of the enchaining eloquence of St. Fiei- 
re, and the contagious pathos of Stcuic, I 
can scaicely he said to have sat down an mi - 
piepossesscd judge on a cause, in which bond- 
age and free loin, the slave owner and his 
tiansfeirihle human stock, were hi ought into 
antagonism. Should the result of my ubscsr 
vatiou then seem to any one unwarrantably 
indulgent to the planter and seveic «to tin 
noii, let him at least do me the justice of re- 
collecting, tiiat 1 had to rid myself of a piioi 
prepossession in favour of the negroes, ere 1 
could calmly and impartially adjust the con 
Dieting incuts of the question. For some 
period antecedent to my arrival in the island, 
the new institution of “ apprentissage” had 
replaced the ancient system of slnveiy, an i 
the arbitrary power of punishment before 
vested in the propticlor, had been completely 
annulled ; while the * 4 Judge special,” an of- 
ficer of new creation, was appointed to hear 
and decide on the complaints of the “ ujt- 
prentis” against his master, as also of the mas- 
ter ugaint his “ appronlis.” The in eg u lari- 
ties of the planter arid the delinquencies of 
the noir, were tints subjected to the same tri- 
bunal, and conviction was folio wed # by a pro 
portionate punishment to the guilty. 

That the “ habitans” should have regarded 
this new court, Which arrogated to itself the 
piivileges they had once enjoyed, with jea- 
lousy and alienation, is at least natural ; but 
that it should have been on the w hole distaste- 
ful to the negroes, for whose peculiar favor 
and convenience it was instituted, may seem 
unaccountable, — but is not the less an indis- 
putable fact. This is owing to the greater 
severity of the punishment awarded by the 
magistrate, than that formerly inflicted by the 
proprietor for offences of the same degree. 

It is notorious that the punishment a slave 
formerly incurred frgm his master for a grave 
felony, was little severer than that inflicted 
by an European pedagogue on a truant school- 
boy. lo illustrate what ? believe to be the 


prevailing feeling of the “ apprentiaj’ on this 
subject, I shall insert veibatim a fragement of 
a dialogue between two negro women, as over- 
heard and reported to me by an English gen- 
tleman long resident in the island. “ Fine 
times these !” commenced one. Now, if we 
are impudent, giave liiauvais raisons to our 
mistresses, we are punished more severely 
than formerly when convicted of a theft. I 
was impei tinent to my mistress, a few days 
ago, and she sent me before the magistrate, by 
whom I was sentenced to a fortnight’s impri- 
sonment, YVliejj I was released from prison 
and sent hark to my mistress, I said to her, 
wlten next 1 am inpodenf, beat me, then we 
shall he quits, but don’t send me again beloie 
tne magistrate ; thcic you have it all your own 
way and I am the only sufl'crei.” 

Yqjt the transition state of “ apprentissage,” 
must lie regarded on the whole as a very im- 
perfect prepaiative for the rights of citizen- 
ship. Still lesiding in their camps on the 
proprioloi ’» estate, still exchanging the pro- 
duct of their daily labour for the accustomed 
rations and wages, still tended when sick by 
the distiict surgeon, not to omit the impcii us 
influence of habit, l feci convinced that by far 
the greater proportion of the negtoes recognize 
no essential diiletcnce in their present condi- 
tion as “ appientis^s,” and theii former as 
slaves. In point of physical comfoi i and ac- 
commodation, their condition, as compared 
with that of a laigc proportion of our agricul- 
tural labourers and artizans, is enviable in- 
deed. The sleek appearance, and gay “ in- 
souciance” of the rnajouly of the “ appicntis,” 
suggest a natural and vivid contrast with the 
disease, dejection and misery so widely im- 
pressed on the population of our manufactur- 
ing towns, and make one feel. mote .sensibly 
the touching li utli contained in Lord Broug- 
ham’s ironical admission : — “ The consistent 
fiiendof humanity maybe permitted to feel 
some tenderness for his European brethren, 
although they are white and civilized?” That 
a surplus remains to the negroes above what is 
necessary for their subsistence, is manifest 
from the personal property in the shape of 
furniture, fee?, that many of them accumulate 
in their huts, — from the live stock, such as 
pigs, poultry and pigeons, that they are ena- 
bled to Tear, as also from the costly “ materiel’* 
of which the nogresses’ dresses are frequently 
composed, and the rings, bracelets, &c., with 
which they decorate themselves. 

That the expensive tastes of the African 
beauty, are often supplied from other funds 
than those of the husband, I am perfectly 
aware ; ^ret if it be shown that Caesar Borgia 
has presented Diana, the spouse of Adrian, 
with a tortoise-shell comb, while Adrian has 
won the good* graces of Isidora, the wife of 
Caesar Borgia with a coral negligee, the sam* 
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conclusion wilt be arrived at as if the toilet 
and bijoutoir of both negresscs had been sup- 
plied from the pin money allowed them by 
their husbands. 

The tw& most predominant features in the 
character of* the Mauritius negro, are. idleness 
and dishonesty. 

2 need not the support of such authorities 
as Buffo n and Montesquieu, to fortify inv ft* 
sertion, that all men are inclined to idleness, 
that the natives of the Torrid Zone are more 
peculiarly susceptible to its influence, and 
tbatitssway is most in’euscly felt amongst the 
inhabitants of atropical country, who have not 
yet emerged from barbarism. The latter is 
precisely the state of those African countries, 
which have constituted for 'three centuries 
the 44 oftioina senvorurn” to civilized Europe. 
Some have thought that the negro’s innate 
aversion to labour, lias been strengthened by 
the compulsory labour to which he has been 
subjected in slavery ; yet this opinion js rather 
invalidated by the notorious idleness of the 
enfranchised of the Mauritius, as also of Sier- 
ra Leone. 

Mr. Ludlam, Governor of Sierra Leone, af- 
ter eight years’ residence in the country, re- 
cords his opinion of the affranchis, in the fol- 
lowing unequivocal language : — ‘ No visible 
effect has taken place in consequence of the 
abolition, except that it has added to the na- 
tural indolence of the native.” That the vices 
observable in the blacks of the Mauritius, to 
which may bemadded a Sanguinary ferocity, 
are common to the fl African in his indigenous 
barbarism, and not dedocihlc to colonial shi- 
very, is evidenced by the coinciding state- 
ments of travellers, governnis and envoys, 
who have visited tiie independent states 
Western Africa. In a letter from an Eng- 
lish officer" from Cape Coast Castle, in the 
year 1815, there occurs the following forcible 
observation 44 A state of society more mi- 
serably dismembered, and in which the ele- 
ments seem less capable of combination, can 
scarcely he imagined. Europe might he re- 
barbarized, before Africa could civilize her- 
self.” The pages of Barbot de Maria, Finn- 
cis Moore, Dalziel and others, abound with 
repulsive anecdotes, and harrowing details, 
of the dishonesty, cruelty and perfidy of the 
indigenous African. But I absUiip from pur- 
suing this branch of enquiry, having merely 
proposed to myself to describe the “ appron- 
tis” of the Mauritius, not the aboriginal free 
savage of the continent. The nonchalance 
and rel%tance, with which the “ apprentis 1 ' 
almost unvariably labour, must strike the 
most superficial observer. Whether the sta- 
ble, ill? workshop, or the cane-field be the 
scene of his exertions, it is evident that there 
are two strong inherent principles warring in 
bis breast, the love of indolence, and the 
dread of chastisement. 1 * 

The following are a few oitf of numerous 
instances of negro idleness, extracted from 
a pamphlet on the 44 affranchis” of the Man-* 
ritius, by a Monsieur Bernard. The author 


is a planter, and the theory which he endea- 
vours to support, will be met hy the trite, 
though not powerless, 4 ‘ vous etes un orfevre , 
rus” The facts which he details, however, 
are incontrovertible, and strictly harmonize 
wilii others of a similar tone, which have 
been furnished me as well hy the non-pro- 
prietor of slaves, the adherent of the Jeremy* 4 
as of the D'Epinay faction, 

“ II y a des no its qu’on n’ a jamais pu at- 
tacker au travail. On avoit un esclave, qui 
dan's I’cspace d6 27 aus n’ a pas travaille 18 
mois pour son maitre. A peine rentre d’uno 
tuarroiiage de plusieurs mois il repartait, al- 
lait dcfoncer quelque case, volail des vivres, 
de* volaillcs, des effete, tout ce qu'il pouvait 
trou ver a sa convenaiiee ; et pour couroriner 
I’ oeuvre, il so rendit au bureau du protcc- 
teur, et la debitait oontre les calumnies les 
plus a (Louses. 

Derniersmeo* ce miserable revient, d’un long raarronage* 

u All, te voila, lui dit son maitre, eh bien ! 
rnon Garmon, que veux tu quo je fasse de toi ! 
quelle a etc ta conduite jusqii’au present? 
Quel les services in’ as tu rendu 27 aus que 
tu m’appaitiens ? et pour taut quels reprochcs 
as tu a me faire ?” “ V ous a\ez laison, Mon- 
sieur, rcprendlo noirje n’ai pas a me plaindre 
de vous; e'est uioi qui suis un grand eoquiu, 
un grand scelcrat, el je suis uioi me.ne etoiin6 
que vous avez souffeit aussi paliemnienl tout 
co quo je vous ai fait. Si vous aviez ete un 
autre maitre, il y* a long temps que vous 
in’ auriez dunne un coup de fusil, car je 
I’ai bien mciil6. Mais puisquo tu conviens 
que tu t’es si mal conduit, comuieui as tu 
pu alter porter tout ces plaintes comic moi 
a la polic, ct chcz M. Tho.nas ?” t4 Jc n’en 
sais lien* Que voulez vous que je vous 
disse ? Je crois qu’il y a un diablo qui 
me pousse a faire tout ca.” Les aveux etaient 
le chant de cygne. ~Le malheuieux va trouver 
Madame M. lui d tnas-de un 11 vie de nz. par- 
ceque du il, il ne peut pas, ou ne veut pas 
manger de maniac, leeoit son riz, quitte de 
nouveau la cour dc son maitre, et meurl cinq 
ou six jours apres chez I’ussistant Protccteur. 

Ce noir, pendant sa vie, avoil manque a tous 
les devoirs : il avoit fait peut etre mils vols 
dont quelqucs uns, assez considerables, puis- 
que il avait enlev6 jusquau des boeufs ; 
il avait port6 contre son maitre les plaintes 
les plus calomnieuses. En France ou en 
Angleterffe, il fut, sans doute-mort au bagne 
ou sur l’echafaud. 44 Un tel, disait I’amre jour 
unc dame a son domestique noir de Gouvern- 
uient, je vais a Ja campagne, vous me rejoin- 
drez deinain a C. car j’aurai besoin de vous* 
Non Madame ! Comment l non ! et pourquoi? 
Parccqu'il ne me plait pas de quitter la ville. 

Eh bien, daus tnon absence, vous ferez telle 
cbose. Non, voua.allez prendre vos plaisirs 
a la campagne, et moi aussi je veux me pro- 
mener pendant que vous ne serez pas ioi. 
Mais voutf etes un impertinent ; je vous ferai 
punir. Vous V avez deja fa&. Qu’y av,e« 
vous gagu£e ? En etes vous mioux servi, 
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et, &c.” £t le noir n' a point cte ^cjoimlrc s?i 
maitresse, et le noir a fait ce qu’il a voulue. 

Un dea plus grandes plaisirs d<?s nnirs c'esi 
d’avoir loujours du ten dans leurs cases, qu’il 
fasse chnud, qu’il fasse froid, s’asseoir au- 
pres de quelques tisous est pour eux un be- 
som, pour ainsj dire de la prc mi6re necessity. 
On seroit naturelleraent port6 a croire que 
pour satisfaire ce bcsoin impericnx aucum* 
peine ne doit leur couter ; airisi oil pensera 
quel’ esclave doit proliter avec t empresse- 
inetit de ses hcurcs de loisir pqur aller oljjer- 
clicr do bois qu’il devra consoininer dans In 
soiree. Mais la prevoyance est encme un» do 
ces vert us que les noirs jgnnrent entierement 
lls rnnmssent a la verite des moreeau\ de bo<s 
qu’ils trouveut sous la main, eu itavailhiui 
pour leur maitre : mais s’il faut qu'ils aillent 
un peu loin pour s’en pouvoir. its ne feront 
pas le sactifiee de quelques uns de lours mo* 
mens d’oisivete, dussent ils en sotilfiir. Ce- 
pendant la nuit vienne, ils soot sensible* a 
cello pi ivation, de feu et surloutde la fumeo. 
Ils font alors, quelques efforts pour Iroiiw r des 
combustibles, dans ees installs, tout leur est 
bou, et le bois, qu’ils peu vent obtenir sans 
peine, devienl biciitot la pioie des fbimmes : 
la chnipenle d’ line inaison, d’un pavilion, 
que l’ on aura deposee pres du leur ease, le 
uianebe d’ un instrument aiatoirc, des parties 
de meubles m6me, rien n* est sac: 6 piyjr eux. 
Ils ne poiiviiicnt ni causer ni dormii , s’ils n* 
etaieut eiivironues d’un epais image de fumee 
On a vu des nous liabiiant. la campogne au- 
pres d’un veigei d’liue foret, oil d'tinc tone 
en joehere, f.iire bniler les ruateiiaux, qui 
composuicul leur cilnC, pi u tor que de se don- 
ner la peine d'aller a fjuelques pas <1 c leur 
demesne clieicber du bois de chauifage qu’ils 
pouvuient tiouver faeilement. 

The innate dishonesty of the aboriginal 
Af rican, so far from degenerating, has sprout- 
ed into i anker luxuriance tinder the shade of 
colonial ei viliz ttiou ; nor can this lie matttr 
of su i prise to one who considers the character 
of the change which has resulted from theit 
connection with European masters. Wliile 
their intellectual capacities have remained 
uninformed, and their crude moral notions 
uncorrected, they liavosimultaneousfy acquir- 
ed a taste for the luxuiics and physical ac- 
commodutions o£ci vilizution, and a cunning 
and adioilness which quality them par excel- 
lence in the pursuits of illicit appropriation. 
They possess at Jeastone point of analogy with 
the persuasive orator of Pandemonium — 

“ To vice industrious, but to nobler deeds 
Timoiouh aud slothful. 

Let not the reader imagine that their thieving 
exploits are confined to the timid aftd occasi- 
onal abstraction of provisions and necessaries, 
and the commission, of single-handed larce- 
nies. Oh! no, the infirmity of nohle minds in 
duces them to spmn so ignoble an arena. 
Specie, plate, the btifeau, and the “ cassette,” 
excite and reward their aspit ing, audacity ; 
and in gangs of twenty ami thirty, they have 
broken into Extensive premises at night, and 


in an incalculably short period disembowel- 
led them of every tiling* notuttcilv worthless, 
b* or in>sclf, I was so fortunate, although keep- 
ing house in the country lor live months, to 
escape with the loss of a few at tides of sad- 
dlery. I must allow that my groom,* who was 
the delinquent, \v is the only ncgio on my es- 
tablishment. I dismissed him from my ser- 
vice for incorrigible carelessness and remiss- 
ocas, am] being of an affectionate disposition, 
he # look awa\ with him, meielv as a k4 souve- 
nir,” two bridles, one or two horse blankets, 
and other stable gear. Some friends of initio, 
who were keeping house conjointly in Port 
Louis, were far fro n being so lot lunate. Two 
of t hoi f domestics, one of the name of “*I2veil- 
le,” (thd smartest and most intelligent creole 
servant I have* seen in the island, and who 
would have been a promising pupil of tlio im- 
mortal “ Scapin'’) had been delected in a 
deep laid consecutive syste in of promiscuous 
robbery from wardrobe, store-room and cellar, 
by means of mastei keys. They were appre- 
hended, tried, convicted, and sentenced to a 
long imprisonment, but not a particle of the 
stolon property had been recovered prior to 
my dopaiture from the island. Port Li 
1 may here observe, in the numbei of receiv- 
ing houses for stolen goods that it contains, 
holds out tempting facilities to the commis- 
sion, and no less formidable impediments to 
the detection of theft. Dishonesty is not con- 
fined to the adult'blaoks. Ai the early age of 
three and four some of the negro children 
manifest d’licureu^es dispositions” for the 
act of apnropi iation ; and the effrontery with 
which they will deny the charge, w him all hut 
taken in the theft, would tax the penetiation 
ol the most e\pet»enced advocate, even him 
who has been accustomed to cross question 
alibi witnesses on the Irish southern circuit. 
The following anecdote of juvenile depravity 
is extracted horn Monsieur Bet mud’s work. 

“ Un juvenile domestique de huit ou neuf 
ans, vole une paire de bo.ieles d* oreille a sa 
petite maitiesse. Tout ^lortail a croire qu’il 
efait le coupahlc : cai les boucles ctaieut la, 
il n*y a quelques minutes, et lui senl est enti6 
dans 1’ appartement. On le queslionne, on 
lui promit qu’il nc lui arrivera lien, s'il rend 
les ohjets : il soutient avec assurance qu’il 
n’a pas vu les boucles, qu’il ne suit ce qu ’on 
veut lui dire.* 

II fait des sermens, il prend le bon dien a 
temoin de son innocence ; on seroit vraie- 
ment port6 de croire qu’il est accuse mjuste- 
rnent. 

Mais le maitre arrive ; on Ini raconte le 
fait. Le maitre qui ne vent pas que de sem- 
blables objets se perdent cliez.lui, ct sent 
qn’il y a des voleurs panni les -domestiques, 
interroge le petit noir, I’intimide, le menace ,; 
ruemes Jteponses do la part de celui ci ; tud- 
rnes cfenegations, mdrnes juremens sur la t&te 
de sou pore, <}e sa mere. Eufin le maitre 
s’ernpare d’un martinet, il vafrapper, le petit 
voleur rend les anneaux. * 
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Lying and ingratitude, are also protninen 
traits in the noir of, the Mauritius. The 
former may be regarded as the almost neces 
nary sequence of their idleness and dishones- 
ty. Their social position is indeed eminently 
calculated to fosici this vice. Ever sell-con- 
scious of sins, as well of commission as omis- 
sion, and by consequence apprehensive of me- 
rited punishment, when interrogated on any 
subject, the; shelter themselves, if possible, 
in utter ignorance. If charged of any speccji, 
or action, whether praise-worthy, indiifeiem, 
or improper, they deny it plumply, on some 
rare occasions depriving themselves of a just 
approbation, but far more frequently evading 
a desefved* chastisement. Finding that they 
are on the whole the gainers by this lino ot 
conduct, i. e. that, by denying what is, they 
generally succeed in soicening their derelic- 
tions — by a jump — which to a negro intellect 
is by by no means a despicable one jtliey ven- 
ture to put to the test the expediency of the 
conveise rule, affirming what is not, until they 
at leugtli become on all occasions habitual, and 
gratuitous penerter* of the truth. As for the 
sentiment of gratitude, it is almost an cxo;ic 
In negro bosoms. The marl which encumbers, 
but en i iches not the hanen moor ; the bless- 
ed rains of Heaven, which water, but do not 
feililizc thcdeseit lands, are but too apt simi- 
litudes of the dial it v, kindness and tender- 
ness, which in many signal instances have 
been idly lavished on the members of this 
thankless nice. The following anecdote fioni 
Monsieur Bernard's work is a striking illus 
tiation of \; hat I have advanced: — Moiisiem 

S avo*it recti im eadeau d’une tante qu'il 

aimait bcaiieoup, un jeunc noir doincstiqoe 
fort intelligent ; ii avait pour ee noir des at 
tentions, d<vs egaids, que foil si a certaine- 
inent pas en Europe pour les domestiques; il 
poussait la complaisance jusq’ un vouloir qu'il 
futtoujouis vetu aussi proprement que pen i 
l’6tre un personae libre, el tons les dimanciies 1 
il lui donnait quelque argent. 

Ce mauvnis sujet qpu sensible aux bontes 
do son muitie Ten pavait par ringratitude :■ 
chaque jour il lui faisait des vols plus on 
moins considei ables, a I’aido de fausses clefs' 
qu'il s'etait proem 6s. Ce noir le fait une| 
blessuie : il cst pi is du tetanus Pendante 
qiiaratite cinq jouis que dure sa maladie, on I 
lui prodigue des sums les plus assidus ; ce' 
sont les maitres eux incomes qui *le vidlant, 
qui pansent sa plaie ; qui lui fout rendre des 
potions. Enfin il se retablil ap es avqir coute 

a M T en I'rais de medecin et en ine- 

dicamens environ 150 Piastres. 

D6s que ce noir pent marcher, il demande 
a sa inaitresse une piastre pour faire dire une 
messe en actions de graces, et remerciemens 
pour sa gn e risen. On lui donne cette piastre: 
il se rend en cfl'et a J’eglise, entend la messe, 
dite a son intention ; maisa peine sqyti de la 
maison de Dieu, a peine arrive chez sqji mai-j 
tre, qu’il vole deux bouteilles de vin. On 
peut raisonablement suppose! que ce noir ne 
sf fit pas siruple de coinmettre un vol plus 
considerable, s’il en avait trouv£ i’occasion. 


Le malheur6ux, il ecchappoit des bras de la 
mort, et il venait de reinercier Dieu de son 
retour a la ^ant6 . — u Naturam expellas furca, 
tamen iisquerecurret.” 

Such being the prevailing moral features 
of the men, it would bo unreasonable to look 
for decency, far less “ virtue’s painful endea- 
vor,” amongst the women, or, as Mrs. Trollope* 
would designate them, the females of the sa- 
ble family. From early youth the negresses 
abandon ^hevnselvcs to the most shameless 
sensuality. Concubinage (this may be parti- 
ally referrable'to the numerical disparity be- 
tween the sexes, the piopoitionof women to 
men being only as 00 to 100) is fearfully pre- 
valent and leads to that lesserspecies of infan- 
ticide, tiie procuring of abortions by self-ad- 
ministered drugs. It is impossible to overlook 
the fact that public opinion is utterly power- 
less amongst the noir*, and that the most 
aiming and convicted criminality on the part 
)f the negro, and the most systematic and un- 
blushing licentiousness on the part of the 
n eg less, in no degree detiact from their con- 
sideration in the eyes of their comrades. To 
pass from the graver to the lighter traits in the 
negro character, they arc genoi ally distinguish. 
»d by an animal hilarity and good humour- 
ed levity, ihcresultof climate and physical 
temperament, which is at first sight prepossess- 
ing. The naivete of their expressions, the 
suavity of their tones, and a superficial polish 
>f manner, me more or less atti active to the 
stranger. Those qualities are more peculiar- 
y characteristic of the blacks bom in the is- 
and, the crcolc noirs, who comprize nearly 
ill the household servants, and possess fa? 
iiorc intelligence and addicss than the Caf- 
Vcs and Malgaches. A bright sky, trans- 
parent air, and a temperature bland fur an 
nfer-tio|)ic«l one, would seem *o exercise au- 
picious influence over all ci ail led in this 
diaimirng island, and one might be tempted 
9 apply to the Isle of France, the observation 
if a shrewd Italian wgtli icfcienccto Naples, 

4 Sotto questo cielo non na.*cono soiocchi.” 

‘ Fools are not born undei those skies.” The 
>rgan of imitativeness is largely developed in 
he creole noir. The mocking birds of ci- 
ilizatiorf they copy what is least wet thy of 
tnilalioniti the “ jeunes gens,” of Port Louis, 
their foppishness, their piomincnl “ suffi- 
sanee,” their “a la mode”' oaths, and the 
44 eclat” with which they dilate on their real or 
fictitious 44 bonnes fortunes.” 

They have a keen perception of the ridicul- 
ous, and are rapid in detecting any personal 
peculiarity, defect, or humor, and their mimi- 
cry of Les Anglais may be recommended 
as an infallible remedy to any hypochondriac of 

#l The inviolate island of the sage and free.” 

The love and the tasfe for music and dan- 
cing, which is common to all the natives of 
the island, is shared by Hie creole noir, who 
is fully as much addicted to the violin and 
guitar, tile dissolving waltze, and animating 
gallopade, as the French ar&tooracy of tht 
capital. 4 
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1 have often been struck by th£ correctness 
with which the negro tad, sauntering in the 
evening through the “ Hue df Kempart,” 
or *' Champs dc Mais/' would hum or whistle 
airs I’roiii William Tell, Zampa, the Fia 
Diav« lo, or some other popular opera. The 
.passion for dress, which is a distinguishing 
characteristic of the colonial French-woman, 
is indulged in with equal ardour, though with 
inferior means, by the creole negress. TIr* 
indegenous patois is a most corrupt jargon, 
and would dtive the pupil of Mnllicibe # to 
distinction, being grammaticsflly ami idioma- 
tically inconect, and bat Ionized in pronun- 
ciation. It was some time before I became 
entirely familiarized to the classical, roman- 
tic, grandiloquent names which are almost 
invariably conferred on the blacks, or could 
view without ludicrous associations, a Malta 
Theresa earning eggs or plainlains to mar- 
ket, a hobb ledehoy Numa Pom pi I i us es- 
coiting a dowager low fiom the countiy, a 
Venus peisomiicd in an aged, hunch- backed, 
ohi-like looking hag, aud an Adous:, no 
couulcrpai L o f him 

” Bewailed m amorous ditties all a summer's day 

but approximating in face audfotm to Arnold 
the deformed bo foie his transformation, or the 
ineffably hideous Afiite Sorcerer ofVathek. 

I have giving the cieolc noir thg pie- 
fere ncc on the score of intelligence over the 
Africans and Malgaches. The Afri- 
cans, who possess a mote vigotous conl'or- 
mation than tlie two other branches of the 
sable family, aie best adapted for, and almost 
universally employed in, ngiicultura! labours. 
Unlike tlie vain ci coles, they are eaicless to 
a iault on the article of diess, theii huts are 
destitute of the commonest convenience, they 
are as dtrlt/ in theii habits as the cottagers of 
(flcnbuime, aud very generally acfllicted to 
druukemiess. Low in the scale of humanity 
as are the abmiginos of new Holland, it is buj 
a thin paitition, whiel^ sepaiates them from 
the Afiican appi cutis. 

When they have completed their automatic 
labours, they either bask in the sun or crouch 
together in the smoke-misty atmosphere of 
their huts. That they have souls, 1 believe as 
firmly as uncle Toby did, but assuredly they 
ate such as“ca» scarce ferment their mass 
of clay." The half reasoning elephant, 
standing under the shade of the rustling 
peepul, and fanning his languid forehead 
with a plaintain leaf, indolent, yet rrttlless in 
his indolence, will, even to cin un fanciful 
view, convey the impression of an “ Ennuye;” 
but who could suspect that that dreadful 
yawn which sleep cannot abate, “«had ever 
irritated the drowsy, duck-weed stagnation of 
the Caffre’s existence. The Malgaches, 
if inferior to the Creole in intelligence, are 
apter and more ingenious than the Afii- 
can*. They have imfre taste than the latter 
far the conveniences of life, and amongst this 
class are to be found the best island mecha- 
nics, carpenleA, blacksmiths; &c. The in- 
tercourse of these three species has>«ta some 


degree, modified their distinctive habits, 
and tastes, as, for instance, the creole h«s 
acquired the language and national danoe a f 
tlie African, and has imparted to him in re* 
turn, his proper patois, and the piusic of 
Europe ; but the leading characteristics of 
their disposition have been affected to no 
material extent. I now proceed to review 
the condition and character oi those negroes 
inlhe Mauritius, who have been admitted 
to*the full privileges of liberty. 

The radical vices of the noir, indolence 
and dishonesty, are even more pronounced 
in this class than amongst the apprentis. 

It is rarely that any cultivated I&nd ts seen 
in the vicinity of an Affrunchi's hut, or live 
stock, such as 4heep and cows ; in either case, 
it may be safely inferred that the Atfran- 
cliis possesses one or moro slaves. 

If asked, says. Monsieur Bernard, why he 
leaves his land uncultivated and does not 
endeavour to better the condition of his fa- 
mily? he will answer you that, “ il is a pas des 
forces/' meaning slaves ; so inseparable in 
his ideas is the connection between servitude, 
and labour. 

How then, it will be naturally demanded, 
do they subsist ! 

Some employ themselves as fishermen ; 
otliers support themselves by casual voyages 
as sailors. Some work as carpenters, masons, 
and blacksmiths, but having accumulated a 
small sum, remain idle till the spur of neces- 
sity obliges them to resume their abandoned 
occupations. A large proportion, ‘however, 
who wilh a perverted pride contemn not only 
the subject of compulsory labour, but even 
Eimipeans, who fill domestic offices, or ex- 
ercise a manual calling, betake themselves to 
the camp of the plantci, and are not ashamed 
to sponge upon their unemancipated rela- 
tions. But the profession which holds out 
most eliai ms to them, is that of the unlicensed 
dealer. These are the owners of the shops 
for receiving stolen good? in Port Louis, Ma- 
hebuuig, Flaoquc, &c. Such a state of things 
in any othei country, would argue a criminal 
remissness on the part of the Police ; but 
here, where by far the greater portion of the 
slaves, constituting nearly three- fourths of 
the population, are occasional, if not syste- 
matic thieves, and the unsuspected and 
trusted are generally in collusion with the 
plunderers, the difficulties thrown in the way 
of detection are almost insurmountable. I 
am sure at least that the epic invention, 
lynx-eyed penetration, and blood-hound per- 
tinacity *of “ Vidocque/' would find an ar- 
duous and worthy arena in the capital of the 
Mauritius, The following are extracted from 
Monsieur Bernard's “ Essay." w Un gentil- 
homme Anglais offrait, il y a quelques jours,' 
10 ou 12 paistres par mois a un nouvel afiian- 
chis cfh’il voulait avoir pour domeslique, 

“ Vous ine sorvjyrcz chez moi,” disait il, “ A 
cet homme” “ et lors qu'il in* arrivera de m' 
absentcr poor un ou deux jours, vous nft 
suivrez, et vous porterez ma petite valise. 
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Je porter&i voire valise ! repond V A (Tran - 
chin ; non Monsieur, je suis iibre, moi, je 


To remole the control nnd dependence 
which habit has made a second nature to the 


3uis iibre moi je ne suis pas fait pour porter negro, appeals to me a pmcedure of the 
,nve Valise. same equivocal sngncitj, as Hit* suddenly de- 

* * i A j .. . priving a ih< umat tc patient of his accustomed 

Un habitant de mes amis me dinit: J ai onitoliw, and .equning him to walk, or an 
«*?* mot On affranohia pou. 8Urve.lle.- mes , inveteralc cate. oF l.is daily <l...g, and 

»tnrs: cet Itomrne sc cro.ya.t des .o.„„6, si drnmnclinK of l.i.n l.is usual liveliness and 
dans le moment le plus urgent : .1 I me tt.a.l ; hllarity . WUat then, will be the probable 
tine seule Ion la main a I oeuvrre. Q.iel V e- n ;. t of lhe „„ mei0 „ s black population of 
fois pour In. prouver que le trava.Pne |,| ie Mauritius, when going to bed slaves 
Tail av.I.r I liumi.ie Iibre, je me n^le a rftes at t * eyaw!lku in tlie morni ngf.ee .... .. ? 

no.rs, et je travaille c'unme cuv. Co mall.e- , ,. s * u D rea8oni) |,te to expect that indolent as 
reux sent t-.ut le udieiile de sa position, il are childishly reekltss of the luiure, 

beg.te : il no salt a il doit ou non suiv.e 1 ex- la|J( j intoxicated will, misty notions of their 
emp4e.que.je lu. donne ; enlin son orgucuil ;new . found independence, they will, after two 
Ct la paressc cedent ; ma.sce nest que pour j „ r U)ree .olf-nonferrad holidays, when the 
nn moment ; a pen. e I a. j« .perdu de vue : e |, u iiition of their del.iium has subsided, 
qu llqu.tle I oeuvrage* . If such be tl.e' t uiMy an( , .cgularly .esu.ne as f.ee la- 
cond.t.on of the comparatively small portion . bo(IU ' , lhe e mplov.i.e..is they had exercised 
already enfranchised, it is surely natural to | hl a s(ate , )f hondage ? Philanthropic e.edu- 
look I or ward with distrust and foreboding to j htv lnay , lUR itself uilh the belief, that fio.n 
emancipation, breaking its first llush on the . l>b ' s of alU!il . u , slave, v, the young Phne- 
Slaves of the Mauiinus. Is it possible nix of m , e „ y m . lv . ni sc lull g.own and lull 
that the most b.gotled disciple of tl.elivpti- ||c( , d an a viaoious of pinion, to cleave the 
Bust school, can ant.c.pate that impending ; | i(llilU . ss azure in his triumphant career; 
prospect, nor view some shadows of doubt I bul lbe calmcr anticipations of a d.si. intful 

and apprehension stealing over the sunny ! capMionco 1M!1V . .eeoga.ize the ap- 

beauty of Ins .deal landscape? Arc they, I I pa.it. on of a m.duigh., ...ou owl, snatch- 
ask, lit subjects lor the precious, but inline | w , flom , |Cr . a;loj(Mll solhun” 10 wer, and 
instance perilous boon ol ...dependence, |cl , |lUlb!ill ,, ail d ..... scented 

Who so far f.o.n being qualified to make a t , lillS) . umil|sl lbe u .j ,i,...ng songsters, and 
right use of the ...estimable pi.v.lege, are li- |U ie.idian splendour ol a summei »kv. 
terally unable to comprehend the meaning | 

and force of the term? Slavery and labour j Hut assuredly it requites not lhe gift of 
are so inextricably intefwoven in thcii ima- 1 puipliecy to foiclell, tnat bv lai t lie greater 
ginations* that thgy cannot conceive the co- ptopoi cion of the appn.*titi>c on attaining 
existancc of freedom and occupation; and j cinuin-ipition, will iiii'iicdinti-l v withdraw 
the images, if any, which liberty suggests to! their labour fiosn tin* market, and l<-aw* uu- 
their minds, aro those of a sleeping, smoking, ! product i\ e <k laima ;s,” till the whole of ih<-ir 
drony existence, interspersed with ills of i R ai tied or pilfered funds aie coiiMiiued . Such 
revelry and tiot. an evenl # oo<iijuiig duiirig the sugar scuvin, 

. would be I’.ital to the olanler. 

It is a fact “ notorious as the sun at noon m .. , , , . , . . 

day," that were the alternative of astute of sla- . The evU has been apprehended, aiH may bo 
very, if such were possible, involving utter degree pnmded lor, >y tin* i nym t 

a .wUi 1 u,.iam labourers horn Lwo thousand ol 


It is a fact “ notorious as tlie sun at noon 1 , , 1 , , , . . 

day,” that wore the alternative of astute of sla- j . The evil has been apprehended, u.H may be 
very, if such were possible, involving utter I 1 ®. a, -! ail, ‘ l legree p.ovidei. I lor, »y me . i.po.t 
cessation from labour, and of freedom conjoin- 1” l «' ,< » ur ‘ ,, ' s ro "| Ovo tl.ouM.nd ol 

ed with daily employment, presented to their | l ic ^-‘"Itsa cast have, I hear, been a t call y 
. . . *: . .1 . ! trariAolMiited into the i.siand. sincl t I»h dtonaotl 


choice, ninetceu-iwenlieihs would emhraec 
the former. I confess that for my own part, 


| transplanted into the island, and the demand 
| fur them still increases. Their subsistence 
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I- regard the abrupt and unreserved cmanci- 0 ‘\ ts .* *11"^ tl,a " ll,il ? f tlie 

pationofthe blacks, with emotions analogous “ ,,d 11 " ot . e . so “tl.lci.e as the Cafi. es, 
to those I should feci were the cells and gates » morc and 

or a populo .s bedlam s.iddeuly.throw.i open, too >. be expect^.* to inr lease Ihe.r 

and the hallucinated inhabitanft liberated eB, ‘ :,e 1 " < >; »' the plantations should this 
fromdarknessandrestrai.it. I am not one of f* ,ne 'ly« howeve., be inadequate to meet the 
the corps of alarmists, and my apprehensions ^^eqnenecs ol emanc.pai.on, the. proapeeU 
in both cases, would have reference rather to 0 ’ Mail. lti.is^ are indeed da.k and on- 
the enfranchised maniacs and slaves, than the j? r !’ ,,,,s,n f' What a vista ol poverty, distress, 


aane, and ever-free members of the commu- ,oll i ^ 1 Hn ' 1 cri "? e * , wi ' 1 V 11 ' 1 * b « " cveale , d ia . l, ‘ at 

• t f earlhly Paradise! And what, ltmay he asked, 

^ are the fat-lings with which the planters pro- 

— ject their thoughts into the near future? But 

• It would be uncanJid in me to conceal, that there before I reply to this question, as being in 

have been, and now are, a few splendid exceptions to tlie some measure relevant to the present subject, 
dark mi forbidding portrait 1 have sketched of tlie I shall not omit the opportunity of briefly 
Mauritius noirj m«n whose benevolence, lipnes ty. recording am opinion f>f a respectable and 
and affectionate attachment, show lhat calumniated body of men. I will concede to 

circumstences are not all powerful, ajid that every whore g, -J at «. slavery is a hitter dranirht ” 

the mind h it 3 own place. ' My remarks apply to the ? ie V,, » 11 . 1 . s,a ^ e, y > , s a hitler araugui. 
bit cks in general, not to the isolated exceptions *’ Cuj us I will admit Ibftt fet. Pierre niay have sketch. 


Titan pracordia fiuxit Meliore Luto* 


ed from Hie life the planter of the Black River 
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to whom, in his exquisite romance, he 
has conferred a gloomy immortality ; that it is 
even possible that two or three sisch may exist 
at the present moment, whose evil energies 
have, happily for their dependents, beer, fet- 
tered hv tlic late measure of npprcntissngc ; 
hut that so oh monsters should have been re- 
ceived and nccicdittcd as specimens of a 
whole class, is a civing injustice. With a 
tew exceptions, the planters of the Mau- 
ritius have treated their slaves qpih huma- 
nity, consider:!! ion and indulgence, and *ie- 
cessaiily, if lepoit speak true present a very 
striking contrast to their West Indian bro- 
therhood. 

They are, moreover, generally domestic in 
their habits, given to hospitality, good humor- 
ed and agi enable members of the social cir- 
cle, slncwd and acute, and not raielv imbued 
with a love of literature and .science. It is 
wiilt alaciiiy that I here express my grateful 
sense of (lie kind attentions, and unostenta- 
tious heartiness of reception, that I invaiia- 
bie met with during my exeuisions tin mgli 
the island. If some of the “ linhitans” were 
lately heti aj ed into an iinemperanee of speech 
and demeanor not altoncher justifiable, to- 
wards M i . Jemny and his satallites, let the 
pcculimly obnoxious position wbieh that 
gentleman occupied, as Protector General of 
the slave*, he taken into cniisiderutioft : let it 
be i emeu: he 1 1 d how muedi the intiinsic odium 
ol the nliieo w as heightened by Mi. Jeiemy's \ 
unuoiiei ii.ding and \ioIunt depot tniont, — his ! 
ariival in the island, too, being hut a few j 
weeks subsequent to the impoilation of ;i i 
pamphlet, which evidenced in the most uno-j 
qui\c).‘n| maimer, In^ stioug pre possessions! 
again t Hie pbmte.s Ivisth, let it not he for- j 
goiioo, tbit the extent of (be indemnity t j 
be received by i. e planters, in •exchange j 
for tliei: ahena’ed -dove*, was as jet un- 
lived, while the liist menace of eqtializa- 
tion ol duties, was growling in the. distant 
cast. It rim-t he 1 1 >\#cd, that the rumour of 
iaciion, genm tiled by highly excited f< clings, 
and iosleicd by a pi ess of unparallrd scur- 
rility, Iris exeicisud an inauspicious influence 
over soeiel v, pai lieu lai lv in I’urtLyiis, where 
the distinction between Trajan and Ty- 
rian is now markedly defined,— and that 
some of the French creoles, rendering us in 
some measure responsible for the unpopu- 
lar acts of our Government, regard us with 
fcclingsof alienation if not in hospitality, TIMs 
cloud on the social horizon, will, iVust, soon 
dissipate, and that, following the amicable 
example of the union in the father lands, the 
transplanted rose and lilly, will bloom toge- 
ther in unjealous beauty amongst Xhe spring- 
groves of Cerne. No one who has resided 
for any length of tync in the island, hut must 
have been struck with the attachment, which 
the French creoles evince towards their native 
soil, and their uniiftpiisitivencss to transport 
themselves beyond the blue, watery horizon 
that girdles jn their beloved isfand. lone 
day called on a French lady in Port Louis, 
who mentioned that she had just received a 


si 

letter from a creole correspondent then in Pa* 
ris, who complained bitterly of being on* 
imye in tlio largest metropolis of Europe* 
and said that she was incessantly sighing af- 
ter her dear Maurice. What then, oan be 
a more convincing proof of the gloomy appre- 
hensions, with which the hahitans at large 
look forward to emancipation, than the resolve 
of many of them to transplant themselves 
from the soil in which their feelings, habits* 
and prejudices have so firmly enrooted them- 
selves, and to exchange their tranquil inde- 
pendence, and genial climate, for the cold 
skies, hut effervescing political atmosphere of 
France. Sincerely should I rejaic^if my 
fin e boilings were falsified by the result, that 
the same breast which can say to the slave 
“be free,” could endow him with the quali- 
ties requisite for making a right use of free- 
dom, and that the Mauritius, after the 
clowning measure of emancipation, should 1 
become the happiest of possible colonios. I 
have wnMcn to little purpose, indeed, if the 
reuiter should rise from the perusal of this 
with the impression, that 1 am an underhand 
advocate of prescriptive abuses, or would in- 
sidiously assume any necessary connection, 
between the continuance of slavery, and the 
prosperity of our sugar plantations. The is- 
land of Puerto Itico, a colony of the most 
notoriously mis governing kingdom of Eu- 
io;>e, poor fallen Spain, affords a splendid il- 
lustration of a lich and flourishing tiopical 
settlement, in which by far tiie larger propor- 
tion of the cultiv aims are free men. Eman- 
cipation unquestionably should have beon 
conferred on all the blacks of the Mauri- 
tius unexceptedly, but not, I think, until 
after the lapse of a sufficient period, as duly 
improved, would have, in some measure, pre- 
paied them for this priceless but hazaidous 
boon. Had a piobationary period of twenty 
or twenty-live years been assigned in lieu of 
the present limited term of “ apprentissage*” 
the incut rigiblc ciders of the present genera- 
liun would have past away, and the infants of 
to-day, under a broad but simple system of 
education, might have attained to years of 
discretion, a very dissimilar race from their 
forefathers, and qualified to receive the bless- 
ing of which the latter were not found wor- 
thy. Tiiis system of education should have 
comprized practical agiiculture, reading, wri- 
ting, and the simpler rules of arithmetic, in 
addition to which the elements of morality, 
and tke sublime precepts of Christianity* 
avoiding dubious and thorny doctrines, should 
have been timely instilled into their minds. 
To the few, who might he desirous of an am- 
ple range through the regions of knowledge, 
every facility and encouragement should have 
been afforded. So powerful a/i incentive as 
the hope of rewards, should not have been 
omitted, and premiums should have been 
awarded to excellence in the various depart- 
ments of instruction. 

A small s|fot of ground might liave been 
bestowed on eaoh head of a family, wjiich * 
under pain of disgrace and forfeiture* lie 
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should bo compelled to cultivate, and the 
institution of a Horticultural society, similar 
to that of Calcutta, would have excited the 
► industry and emulation of the negroes, and 
furnished the island, with that in which it is 
at present deficient, a copious and excellent 
sppply of fruits and vegetables. Individual 
enfranchisement should have been, as here 
toforc, proposed as the noblest compensa- 
tion for good conduct and desert *on the 
part of the apprentis ; but it should, 
on nil occasions, have been reserved as a 
reward for tiied merit, and unequivocal pro- 
priety of behaviour, not, as has been too 
often the case, conferred in partiality, or 
capricefTm^he negative idler, or plausible 
knave. In order to rescue this boon from 
abn.se, and invest it with added importance 
and lustre, it might have been made resum- 
able in those cases, where the recipient, by 
bis after conduct, should evidence that he 
had not been deserving of the favor. 

The unworthy A (fra noli is would then 
revert to his former state of apprcnlissitge, 
and thus to his fellow servants would have 
been afloidcd a signal illustration of the 
indue and the sanctity of liberty. An ana- 
logous system has been pursued in our Aus- 
tralian Colonies in the institution of the 
ticket-of-lcuve. This indulgence is granted 
to those prisoners, who conduct themselves 
for a certain period with regularity and pro- 
priety, as assigned servants and labonms. 
If tlicii after conduct as tickct-of-liMvo.-moii, 
gives satisfaction to their masters, alter ano- 
ther term o,f piohntion, they are recommended 
to entire enfranchisement; but should their 
behaviour, on 1 ho contrary, manifest that 
they are unworthy of the indulgence bestowed 


upon them, Ihey arc reduced to the class 
of assigned convicts. This system has been 
attended with signally beneficial results in 
New South Wales, and Van Dieman's 
Land, which induces me to think that a 
coriesponding procedure in the distiihn- 
tion of cnfianchisnmcnt to the apprenlis of 
the Mauritius, might have been fraught 
with siiuilaily favorable consequences. Theie 
are some, perhaps, who may l»e offended at 
my recommending a trait of the policy insti- 
tuted for th(* transported felons of England 
to tlSe considetafiou of the legislators for the 
black population of the Mauldins. Had 
they visited, as I have done, both ruuntiics, 
and compared with unpicjiidiccd e\es the 
character of the noiis and the convicts, 
their opinions would, I think, have under- 
gone no slight revulsion, and they might have 
been induced to doubt if the generality of 
the. Tasmanian and Australian pnsoneis, 
(I except of course those double-distilled 
villains, those finished giaduates in crime, 
who are absoihed bv the lion Hangs of Port 
Arthur and Norfolk Island, the penal settle- 
ments within the penal settlements) vveie not 
on the whole moie uideily and moial than 
the appiciilis ot the Jde of E ranee. 

Supposing that a pi. in, similar t o mv hypo- 
thetical one, had 1 m < n put in piaetiec, and 
that it Itgd not, — which r*, eeilainlv impiolia* 
ble, — been attended with even puilml success, 
it would have been at least a matter of con- 
solation for out lawgivers, to idled ibat tliey 
had adopted measures ostensiblv calculated 
to produce the desii ed icsull, and lliat if as 
mortals they could not command s ecess, 
they had done more — deserved it. — Calcutta 
Literary Gazette. 
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In such a country as this, were the Euro- 
peans and the natives have been united by 
the ties of alliance and friendship, and sue 
inspired with an avidity to know sufficiently 
of each other, it will not, I liopc^be thought 
uninteresting by your readers, to fdfrnisli you 
fiom time to time, with an account of the do- 
mestic manners, habits, usages, and tjic no- 
tions of Hie Hindoos, — a subject which not 
only remains to be fully developed for add- 
ing to the stock of information of the literati 
of this metiopolis ; but is exceedingly fer- 
tile olf speculation and amusement. In im- 
posing this djflieult task upon inysclf, the 
Mre at thing that I wish to attend to, is an ad- 
herence to far fa. It will not be my business 
to luxuiiate in the fascination of pocti(?fiction 
or embellish my sketches with ideal excel- 
lencies. I would rather like tojje simple and 
perspicuous than soar for sublimity and pa- ■ 
^hob toijie Parnassian mansion of the nine or 


disturb the calm and majestic Helicon foi 
flowery Uopes and exubeiant thoughts. 
Should a icgard for truth oblige me to be in- 
delicate lieie and theie in my expressions, 
let not mv gentle and fair re adds take any 
offence. I, however, beseech them to cheer 
me with a golden smile and overlook any 
faults tb^l I may unconsciously commit. 
Hut vvliat shall vve select as the begining of 
our dissertation? Why the women of course ; 
and though the age of chivalry is gone, and 
that of tdiilosophcrs and cold calculators is 
come, yet hlien a Dafcinea , the mere creature 
of a perturbed imagination, could rouse a 
hero to devote himself to»lier honor by sally- 
ing forth in quest of new adventures and ex* 
ploits, armed with a lan^e and a target id 
hand, and brave every battle and danger in 
the flood of field, what will the modest and 
the blushing womefi of Calcutta, think of us 
if no effervescence of feeling or burst of 
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enthusiasm l»e evinced for them ? Come then 
what will, we are determined to dedicate our- 
selves first to their cause : • 

Kearth may hide, waves engulf, fire consume us, 

But none siuill now be able to shake us. 

However true it may he. that the mighty fa- 
bric of ignorance, which had rcaicd itself from 
time immemorial in this ill- fated laud, has be- 
gun to dissolve, and the effects of mental illu- 
mination jue visible in some parts, yet those 
who have arcinnlel) observed till chuiactcr- 
isties of the Hindu women, wiust luimitAhai 
their eondiuon has been little nmclioiatcd, 
either in an intellectual or moral point ol 
view. It may be that some of them are en- 
dowed with altiaeLive qualities, but that their 
actions, habits, and pnnciplcs are grounded 
upon superstition ; end that their tastes and 
notions o fhenuty are Itidicious and unrefined, 
is wiiat appeals to me as indubitable us a sell 
evident pioposilion. Tlie i elisions piejudf- 
ecs which have been sulVered to twine tumid 
their mind liom inlnnov, are the bane of every 
impioveinent and ran eontnbule to not ling 
hill the pci pcliiution of their dcgi aded slate. 
The ridiculous eemnonies wlnc.’i they aie 
taught to observe, and the antiquated customs 
which they idolize, do not only alfoid evi- 
dences of their inability to reason, but aie 
so ions impediments, to their ascending in 
the scale of civilization. • 

Instead, however, of exhausting here my 
strioliiio at once, I would teservu them for 
proper places, and would, theiefoie, divide 
tlo Hindu women into Unco heads, viz., the 
uumai i ied, the man led, a.pd the widow. 

Fust, then with regaid to' t lie unman ied wo- 
men, it is ppihups known to many t!iat the 
Hindu society consists ofsevcial castes, al- 
most all oi whom have made it a |*>ml to gel 
their duughteis man ied hefoic they arrive 
at the ago ol pithci and if in nut ins. mice 
the rule is violated, the shastei teaches that 
the fom teen suecessi vo? atuu stois of the pa- 
tents of the giil, whose man iage is thus neg- 
lected, shall have to led liereaitei the honors oi 
hell and receive a cotid*gn punishment foi 
theii eiime. Tiic Coolin Brahmins do not pav 
much attention to this oidi nance, tftouj.li it i> 
by theii race that it has been fahiicntcd and 
ushered into lUevvoild. In such matters as 
these they are more disposed to observe theii 
family distinctions of haul and honor theii io- 
ligious precepts. They would rather sufliur 
their women to remain unman ied till the) 
° r e grey with the hoar of years, than submit 
to marry them to men who are not distin- 
guished Coolins. The happiness of their fe- 
males is no consideration with them, kool 
being the goal of their ambition and glory. 
I have becu told by some persons that in 
these cases where* healthy inen for bride- 
grooms have not been found, the sick and 
the dying have becif selected for the purpose, 
and many a girl blooming with beauty, and 
bursting with the Hushes pf joyou£ youth, has 
been draggea to the dreadful verge of the 
Skurhan and there commanded tew celebrate 
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her nuptials with such as were prepaiing to 
go to that 44 bourne whence no travellei re- 
turns." it is, however, a happv thing, that 
the other castes do not follow this hideous 
practice. They marry theii lemal^s at their 
odd years, and always consider the ninth and 
the eleventh as the mar i ingcahlc age. lint 
how is the inatch-inakiri" efim.-ted in this 
country' Is it by free mil oi by necessity? 
Oh ! tluplliudii females are vmy wietclied, in- 
deed this icspcct ! “ They arc quite strangers 
, to pulls patches and billet doux.” They aie 
Ciihbcd and cabined in kitebcus and pi. 
geon holes, u hei c they busy ibemsclvos in 
combing their locks with molicii ^a\and ad- 
iniitng their own beauty, having a looking 
glass before Ilyin. They asc not allowed to 
attend any ball, niasqiicindc, or theatie 
when they might, to see “ Captains, Colonels, 
or Knights in arms" or the taeciious gentle- 
mi'ii of the bar quibbling with (lie haughty 
civilians, and the thoughtful merchants reci- 
pient ling civilities with each other. They 
ha\§ no oppoi tunities ol'caiiyrig on the star- 
ing and the gland ay ucgociatioos of love or 
ofiustling in silk and satin, in baiouches 
and phictons with men to try their hcai ts by 
liie touchstone of cotivei.sni.ou. They have 
no albums to inspiie an\ masks or possess 
.my knowledge of the pliil.isopy of love mak- 
ing. Mariituc then, by !n*o will, is quite 
out of the question. It is their pai cuts who 
look out for their mutem s, am) situated as 
they arc, th'*y are compelled hy necessity to 
accede to their wishes. Oh what n capital 
way of match-making this is ! Hyw openly 
do the Hindu lads and fas^dfi cany on between 
them a fice tiadu in their thoughts and feel- 
ings ! flow iciic.sti allied aie their likings 
and di.siikings ! s 

But let us open the emtains of secrecy at 
once, ami see how aie they employed till the 
by menial torch is lighted upon them. Oh ! 
here 1 s the very mat row and pith of the 
'ainasha ! Wculd I had the head of a Cei- 
vantes !— but vain is ll#it aspiration, so let 
me jog on in my usual way. The bonny 
misses of dim counliy are full of fanciful cus- 
toms. The programme will rather be dry : 
gentle readers, have patience and follow me. 
To propitiate the god of death and prevent 
his indicting any punishment hereafter on 
their bro^hdrs, to-be husbands and their 
patents, the merciful misses of the Hin- 
doos dig out every year, in the month of Kar- 
tir, small tombs of one cubit long and placing 
around them some statues of clay as the re- 
presentatives of those poisons, consecrate 
such tombs to the awful Jumnta. This is cer- 
tainly the most efficacious way of cultivating 
friendship with the god of death and secur- 
ing the means of receiving future rewards ! 
In the month of Agran they draw on their 
tcrrace^sketclies of houses, gardens, temples, 
birds, the images of gods, and all the orna- 
ments used in this country ; and when the 
bright luminary of the sky pitches his rosy 
pavilion in the .west, they go then, accompa- 
nied by an elderly woman, with some grain 
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find grass in band, and putting these hoh 
tilings upon the paintings, one by one, express 
their wishes ami aspirations regarding the 
, married state. Those w ho have no brothers 
( »ne taught to form small halls of dung and 
chaff and nruftter sonic spells that their fathers 
tit&y be soon blessed with sons. The means 
which they apply to supply their fathers with 
water hereafter, is by making themselves 
Stand in tanks jn the month of Maug fftid not 
coming home until their brothers go there 
aii4 bring them by the hand. The precaution 
winch they take against their nails being 
spoiled by any disease, con sits in suffering 
them to gfm* for a fortnight and cutting them 
In the month of Choitro in the midst of some 
married women, who make it \heir principal 
business to throw upon the lovers of this cus- 
tom pots of jaggery and fruits. The misses 
are also in the habit of worshipping cows 
with pounded turmeric, flowers, grain, and 
grass, being deeply impressed with a convic- 
tion, that this will entitle them to go here- 
after to the hallowed em pi i e of K rishnu. • In 
adition to these they perform many other ce- 
remonies of a similar nature, and miserably 
spend ail the days of their youth. The ad- 
visee., which they receive from the Bralimins 
|ind the religion which they are taught to 
profess, are not only detrimental lo their itn- 
tiibing any liberal sentiments hut, aie totally 
destructive of any attempts that may he made 
to awaken in their minds a desire to receive 
the blessings of knowledge. Such reflections 
as these are too painful tb patiiots and phi- 
lanthropises. We hope, lion ever, that these 
absurd customs will no* long exist in ihi* 
land ofdaikncss and that *• bright improve 
jmen will soon come on Uic ear of Time/' 


Calcutta , 2 d April, 1837. 


[ Englishman. 


No. 2. ] 

I continue my remarks on the Hindoo fe- 
males. 

The married women of .the Hindoos area 
set of curious beings. As soon as the nuptial 
day passes away, their souls become'entranced 
in a„ittultipliciiy of pleasures. Then is the 
time for them to learn all thftst arts that 
may heighten their fasoipatio ns and captivate 
the hearts of their hM&ands. Then is the 
. time for thereto polish their locks witlftnolten 
wax ) to adorn their noses and foreheads 
with thick spotp of ink and red- lead ; to beau- 
‘tlfy their persons with powdered turmeric ; 
Id? deck theft* necks with garlands of flowers, 
arid make their lips and teeth by meesee as 
blackas ihe>ing of a raven. Rose-water, 
eftar, mathagossa* and a variety of other 
agtoirlbroiis things are then lavished to im- 
pregnate their hair with fragrance, and no 
ifteans remain untried to monopolize all the 
love and affection of their dfcteemed lords. 

*""t— — 1 — — — r 

* A fragrant stuff for the hair. 


In order to combine in them all the charms 
of beauty, they glow with the ambition to be 
laden with “tbarha’ic pearl and gold,** and 
me seldom found sighing for checks of roses, 
eyes of stars, bosoms of ivory, lips of ruby, 
voice of cuckoos, or for any other dear object 
of poetical aspiration in which 'the thoughts 
of many English ladies are absorbed. No- 
thing can he of greater moment to them than 
to sparkle in gems and jewels, and ns long ns 
they are no^ decorated from head lo toe with 
all the ornaments of the country, their giee- 
dy tlAircs and vexatious requests are unsat- 
ed. They are always wrapt in black or red 
bordered jorm, usually of ten cubits long, 
and have nothing to do with trowseis, sashes, 
gowns, or bonnets. Whenever they have 
to ”go 'to any of their relations’ houses, they 
are sure to he attired in the finest clothes 
of Dacca, w hose goigcous trimmings loosely 
How in the air, while they move all veiled 
with measured steps. Very few of them are 
to be'fouud to possess sociality : their (lashes 
of wit degenerate into levity ; and the jokes 
which they crack with each other, border in 
most instances on indecorum and indecency. 
Those who are capable of leading their ver- 
nacular language, amuse themsehes some- 
times with the voluptuous poems of JJedrla- 
soonder and Chunder -hunt , but those who have 
no kuoufclcdge even of iheir own alphabets 
sadly spend their days and nights with gab- 
bling and gambling. 

When any giil of a respectable family 
reaches years of puberty, how limn ty are the 
checis and -congratulations of her patents 
and relations! Gan ml ah a of the niixtme of 
poundco turmeric and chumim are being pre- 
pared, tlie women of the house give up them- 
selves to reveliy and ineimncut, ami diity 
each other’s clothes with this disagi eeahlo 
stuff; messengeis are also sent with pots of 
oil, betel, alt ah,* and other accouipariymeuts 
nt 4 * festive nadne to all the gentlewomen in 
the cit cle of their acquaintance, to invite 
them to w itness the celebiation of this felicit- 
ous event ; and the giil, who is tl e source of 
this world of pleasure, is instantly put into 
a sequestered room in the middle of four split 
bamboos, two cubits long, placed upon lumps 
of clay, with slips of dry palm-leaves stuck 
on the tops, and a fine long thread flung 
around. A glimmering taper stands before 
her ; the face of a man she is never permitted 
to* see ; and should she chance to do so 
while in Ibis state, the life of him who is 
thus seen is sure to be shortened. The meal 
which is allowed her to eat, consists of a lit- 
tle quantity of the refuse of rice boiled with 
milk and jugery. 

The sprightlmess of youth takes leave of 
ber futures, and “ confined and festpred in this 
oenfold, there . she strives to keep up for 
four days a frail anfl feverish being." 

But when the fifth comes, who does not 
exclaim u Velcometsong and w|loome jest?" 

* A pink dye made from the red wood. 
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An entertainment takes place whefc hundred dressed iu bhalees a t deep crimson hue. The, 
of the invited ladies — “ white, black, and grey, young gentleman puis ou lus head a light 
with all their trumpery,’* and eliiiquaul and while hut of comical shape (topore) and 
glittering with magnificent diamonds, eiue- stands encircling with his hand the breast of 


stands encircling with his hand the breast of 


raids, and rubies, pour in, in an endless sue* hi* 44 bosom friend,” whose veil glitters with a 
cession, to partake of all the conviviality quadrangular ornament of so/a, and i* suffer ■ 
usual on this joyous occasion. Couches and ed to descend as a mark or' modesty no lefts 
i chairs are placed for them in a large canopi- than two cubits long. Such a spectacle as 
ed compound, and as soon as they arc all this never fails to draw near it a concourse of 
seated, a dozen or two of female songsters moi* and women, among whom the matrons of 
and tom -tom -beaters are desired to display j the # house come forward before these tender 
their proficiency, when these votaries of mu- j objects of their affection, and wish them joy 
sic become so animated and enthusiastic tfvr and prosperity by a variety of contortions of 
fame and glory, that they torment their very ! their hands, and shaking before them every 
throats and hands with excessive bawling anil now and then a brass plate of diver sified 
beating. They are genorallv divided into two nones formed of pounded rice, ItftlffPfcl.’ick, 
parties, each trying to excel! the oilier by the nnd red lead. * Alter an observance of these 
dint of indecent dancing and cobies ; replete riles, the happy pftir are conducted to an ad- 
witli abominable vulgarity, all of which is joining room, where a couple of family Brah- 
<perhaps considered as the food of love. After mins (loorohits) seat themselves on pieces of 
this tamasliaw is over, the nearest relations fihsonet, and having before them llowers, grass, 
of the imprisoned girls perfonn a dramatic grain* pobtees^ and bosas and bosees, — the im- 
piece. A representation of a tank is made, pleiuents of religious warfare,— commence 
near which one of them sits, u high on- a chanting Ipte of muuters lo re-nnite this girl 
tlirone of royal state,” while the others, as an( * yt>ung esquire with the ties of marriage, 
her aides-de-camp and constables, wait around. The ceremony is hence denominated poonoo- 
But the play becomes a dull monotonous btbaho, or mat riage celebrated again, and lias 
thing, and appears more like a colloquial oiigiuatod from a notion, that when a girl 
twaddle than any thing else. There is no ■ attains to womanhood she is no longer imnm- 
pioccssion or cavalcade, no march of soldiers, j eulate, and must be a dillerent being fiom 
no flourish of trumpets, no battle of heroes, I what she was. But let us come to the epi- 
no sacking of towns, nor the ussas'innAon of , jogue of tliisy'arc*. As soon as the chatter- 
kings. These lovely amateurs are not fond I ing of the Brahmins is over and the flowers 
of such theatrical ohaims as these. What | with Handle are flung around, the happy pair 
tickles their fancy the most, is to spurn the 1 stand close to each oilier iu the midst of a 
dim horizon of probability at once, and wander : number of spectators. Hero the young gen- 
ti neon lined on the regions of delusion. They j tleraaii i performs the part of # a lover* but not 
assume that the giil in commemoration of by “ sighing like a furnace with a woeful bal- 
whose maturity the feast is given, is “as la- | lad, made to his mistress eyebrow.” In obe- 
dies love to be who love their lords.” They dicncc to the injunction of the hot if shaster , ho 
here bawl out a rigmarole “ full of sound and |> a * tially undresses bis beloved wife, arid 
fury, signifying nothing” and bringing before placing his hand witlm golden ring upon her 
them a thick piece of stone, (nora) they si- abdomou for a few moments, heroically throws 
multancously raise a cry “ lo here appears the it on the ground.,, Should this ring full on 
wished-for son !” One of them then plays lift . the right aide, it would be a sure prognosti- 
paitofa midwife wliile*tbe female songsters nation of their having a son ‘ as their first 
resume their songs, and the w.hole stage rings ; issue, but it on the leftsa daughter. When 
with joy and benediction. The hour of en- | the celebration of this poonoohibaho comes to a 
tcrlainment then draws on apace, and the close, their wearing apparclis tied together; 
facetious invited ladies, sitting crojs-legged a number of statues made of pounded rice are 
on the floor, regale themselves at last with a j held before them as liieir-lo-he progeny, and 
variety of sweetmeats. Bui as the day steeps | as they go upstairs, the wife throws away all 
itself in the soft shades of twilight, the throng her fictitious sons one by one, while the hus- 
disperses, all the pomp and parade fade in aj baud regardffll of these serious losses , busily 
total evanpsceuo, and the place which was ! saves them from being crushed to death, 
but half an hour ago the receptacle of being* They then cotne and sit down on a musing 
breathing such divine, Enchanting,* ravish- and sptPhd a little time at playing of bowrieii 
ment,. grows dark and looks like a cloudy sky but when night advances on her ebony c%r 
bp re ft of its stars. * and the sky all serene and blifto, “ seems like 

> In the course of a few days a vgyy impor- an °® ean hugh on high, how rapturous most 
tafit ceremony is performed. The happy girl be f^ e e, notions °f this happy p*|r ! No 
and her husb^fara taken , in an open place musl ? can be » wc | te # r VJT V*? 

of the lower p^of the inner aparment, where their bed-chamber^ lock, 

a barber ii desired to out their nails and and while they enter tins seat of feel, y a^, 
adorn the feet of. the you nit lady with alacnly. and smiles, bursts of aniMdftb, 
red streaks of they them beautify their cheese and the clanging otihankou revert** 
persons with thepowdered tqrraerip and oil, rate 10 l ^ e w **°J e house. Ibid. \ 

and after bathlng in a Httfe *$ot surrounded- 

with four plantain trees, jet themselves (Tobt continued.) ; 
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In spea*king of the project of opening a 
comm ii niealitin hcl^ com Calcutta and Bombay, 
wo alluded to a large tract of unexplored 
country lying between Midnapoor ^nd tig- 
poor, Tins portion of India, the reader must 
have perceived in every map, shining form toi 
the view in all the brilliance of unspotted 
while, except the words “ unrxploxed country " ' 
written across it Linking on the map of 
Asia, opp ^ s carcely find another similar spot 
with which the one in question might be coin- 
paired. The celestial empite of China, where 
the poor barbarians of uncivilized Europe, can 
find no admittance except by stealth, instead 
of pieseuting a similar blank on the map, 
with the words “ unexplored country" written 
across it, appears well- stored with cities, 
towns, rivers, &»., &c,, which prove that the 
world lias not been kept in total ignorance of 
these celestial regions. In fact, wo are lore- 
ed, for a similitude of this singular sp >1, to 
travel on to Africa, wheie the sandy deserts 
of Zahara present to the view a similar white 
spot; but, even there the words “ sandy de- 
sert* 1 is a sufficient apology for the geogra- 
pher, and seems to say that if there was any 
variety in the features of thetiaet it would 
have been exhibited to the view of mankind. 
Were this unexplored tract situated tin our 
frontier, it might be S lid the British arms had 
not hitherto bee it able to penetrate the coun- 
try ; and that therefore its general features 
could not be known. But no, the tract is in 
the veiy heart of India, approaching the seat 
of our Supreme Government within 140 miles. 
Front Mid na pool and Cuttack, two of oui Mi 
Jitary and Citil stations, its distance is no 
more than about 50 miles respectively. Its 


i magnitude, and which speak more home to the 
{Government, demand our attention. One of 
i these evils is the obstacle which this unex- 
plored tract offers to a free and safe commu- 
nication bei ween this and this presidency of 
Bombay, tas well as all those stations which 
lyV to the South- west of Bengal. Indeed, 
the near appro ich of tiiis tract, (inhabited as 
it is by a race of unsubdued mountaineers,) 
to the coast, along which the only land com- 
munication between this and Madias exists, 
renders that coinmunica ion extremely iittcer- 
tain. Were a hoi do of tho«e mountaineers 
disposed, at any critical juncture, to collect 
tinder the shelter of their hills and jungles 
along the Madras road, from which their fast- 
nesses are in some parts only ten miles dis- 
tant, they could with case intercept the 
march of our troops, or at least give much 
annoyance, and render travelling extiemely 
unsafe. This evil is not quite so far distant, 
nor our remarks so speculative as some 
might be pleased to imagine. Do they know 
where Goomsoor, a name with which the) have 
lately become so familiar, is situated I ' Ii is 
withiif the local ambit ol this same unexplor- 
ed tract. The \ cry name of this scene of the 
military operations now carried on, viz. 
Goomsoor , to use a Persian phtase, has hither- 
to been altogether Gooin , or unknown to 
mankind. The tuibulent state of the people 
inhabiting the place has broughtit into notice, 
and now we begin to hear of Goomsoor ; but 
with its exact locality few only are acquaint- 
ed. Some will tell you it is between Madras 
and Cuttick ; others between Cuttack and Hy- 
derabad or Nugpoor, and so forth ; but its 
ptecise position few know. Such is the want 


approach to the coast beyond Ganjnm, is still of information in regaid to these parts, 
closer, being within 20 miles ot it. Thus it l On examining some papers not generally 
appears that, whilst information has been accessible to the public, we find the following 
sought, and obtained from almost every pnit brief sketch given of this place by Mr. Tlmc- 
of India, this unlortunate spot, situated un- keray, in his official repot t to the Government 
der our very eyes, nay, in the very heart of 0 f Fort St. George, dated 30th Muich 1819: 
our dominions, has been allowed to remain “Goomsoor is a large and fertile zemimiury, 
unexploicd. The jungles arid hills of Aracan composed of valleys running up between the 
have been visited, and a Traut has suppli- bin s pf the g, ea t range dividing Ganjam from 
ed us with the route from tlienbeoto the /rra- the Marliatta country, and a wide extent o£ 
waddy in the very midst of the Burmese bra- |( m ^(j jungle on the frontic 
pire. A Pemberton has laid opeu to our ' . . A „ .. 

view the country to the Eastward SfSilhet, Bat toceturn to the evils consequent on our 
and a Nuefville that towards Upper Assam ; want of information regarding this unexplor- 
even the Himalayas have been, and are about ed j ract ’ we need but point to the loss of lives 
to be. explored to a great extent, and the \ nd ^easure which has been already eaused by 
tttfintmcnUs formerly said to have prevailed tb . e p 0O r n » s ? o [ campaign. The survey of the 
t^RKamroop have been dispelled by the labors whole °f this tract, together with the construo- 
^ of our public officers; but, strange as it may tl0 " ° t [ a ?°° d road acr0 3 s 't> "?“> d nothavo 
appear, the tract we are speaking of remains ?® st I th .° Slat- near so much as this campaign is 
unexplored I F ® . likely to swallow up, and, perhaps, after ail, wo 

w . • shall be left just where vfo were in point of in- 

want ot information regarding this tract is, formation regarding the country— exposed as 
however, not fee only evil which we have to much as eter to a recurence of the evils we 
complain of, as raising from the neglect to are now suffering from this war. With facts 
explore it. Many others, of far greater like thesf? before us, we cannot but deprecate 
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the policy of those who maintain that the ci- 
vilization of the people inhabiting this un- 
explored tract is not an object for 4 he serious 
consideration of Government in the political 
and the financial departments. We name these 
departments in particular, in order to indicate 
that in the moral depat tment, if there be such 
► a one, the subject would not admit of a ques 
tion. We have been informed that some three 
yeais ago the project of opening a mad lie 
tween this and Boinh.ty was submitted by sonic 
liberal minded men for the consideration pi 
Government; but that among the advisors’ot 
that high aullioiity in these matters, some 
considered that it would have been a waste of 
funds to curry the project into operation ; and 
whilst, on the general principles of pliilan 
tliropy, they affected to approve of the mea- 
sure of civilizing tlie^e people on the ground 
of financial eonsidciatioris, they oppossed the 
project. Attending no doubt to the advice of 
these penny-wise and pound foolish politi 
cians, the Government lias until now deferred 
can} ing the piojeel into effect, — and behold 
the consequences ! The Goomsoor war would 
perhaps have been prevented by adopting the 
measuK s which weie recommended to Govern- 
ment, and so many valuable lives and somurli 
t« ensure, as Ins been uticadv expended on 
• K*se military operation, saved. If a mad be- 
tween this and Bombay had been opened, di- 
viding in tlie lirst instance this tincxploied 
tiael ahout its centre, and then, as we have nl 
ready explained in a I’m egoi rig number, bring- 
ing into cultivalii n t he tracts lying on eitlm sid * 
ol the line of communication, the civilization 
of these people would have been the natural 
consequence. At least these people would 
have become better acquainted witli the mi- 
I itaiy ros iuiees of the British Indian Govern 
men , and of i lie total impossibility of contend- 
ing against it with any liopeof ultimate success 
This knowledge and such an impression of 
our powci would have been the lirst step to s 
winds the civilization of jlicse people, a step 
Millieieut in itself to have deteried them from 
a 11 v attempt at unavailing hostility. The his- 
tory of the late Burmese war, arid indeed of 
most wars which th i> Government has had to 
wage with its neighbours, shews thatfthe hos- 
tilities of our enemies w eie commenced and 
eanied on chietly iri consequence of llicir 
ignoiaucc of our power, v and of the means we 
possess of onsming ultimate success, and that 
no sooner was a conviction of our superiority 
biought home to their mind, than aM % hostili- 
ties ceased, and the enemy became either a 
tributary vassal or a friendly ally, looking up 
to us for protection against bis own neigh- 
bours. But in most of these instances physi- 
cal force was employed at a heavy loss in life 
and money to produce the desired conviction. 
These sacrifices were justifiable, because, 
owing to the situation ot the Burmese empire, 
the kingdom of Nep^il, &c. that conviction 
could not be produced without the aid of the 
strong arm of physical power. Bwtnosuch 
plea of justification cant>e*set up in defence 
of the Goomsoor war; beoause the place in 
very differently situated, affording, as*alieady 
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explained by us, easy and certain mean* 
of conveying the required conviction to 
the minds of the inhabitants. Viewing tho 
question in this light, the responsibility of 
every drop of blood -shed in skirmishes be- 
tween the people inhabiting the unexplored 
tract in question and our troops, must lie laid 
at the door of ibis Government and of those 
w ho have advised it against the improvement 
we (fre rtftomrnon.iing ; every rupee spent in 
suppressing these people, ought to be placed 
to their debit. We would then see how this 
profit and loss policy would balance the ac- 
count. 

But when was an enlightened gcffmtment 
instituted or maintained merely to ground 
every consideration — to conduct every mea- 
sure, nu the principles of pecuniary loss and 
gain ! Surely this country is held in subjec- 
tion by the British nation for higher purposes. 
The object of making so large a portion of hu- 
man beings as inhabit India, comfortable and 
happy, no doubt, forms one of the chief prin- 
ciplexVi which it holds dominion. If so, ought 
not thin Government to wean, by means of civi- 
lization, those savages fiom their wretchedness 
an J brutality? When we reflect upon the 
inhuman customs of these people, we feel ful- 
ly justified in using such strong language to 
describe their degraded condition. The fol- 
lowing extract from the Madras Conservative, 
contains some information regarding these 
customs : — 

“ The revolting practices described in the following 
narrative, (furnished us by a kind correspondent,) will 
not tail to cicate the greatest horror* 

1 1 iwm n Sacrifices in Goomsoor.— Meria pooja or 
Human Sacrifice takes place once a year in one or other of 
the confederate Mootas m succession.— The victims are 
stolen from the low country or am brought fiom some 
other distant part, and sold lo those Mootas where the 
>a<*rificcs are performed. If children, they are kept un- 
itl they attain a proper age. This cruel ceremony is 
thus performed : — When the appointed day arrnes, the 
Kin nds assemble from all parti of the country dressed in 
their finely, some with bear-ekins thiown over their 
-.boulders, others with the tads of peacocks flowing be- 
hind them, and the long winding feather of the jungle- 
cock w iving on their heads. Thus decked out, they 
d .nice, leap and rejoice, beating drums and playing on 
an monument not unlike in sound to the Highland pipe. 
Soon after noon, the Jani oi pie^ihg P r lest with the 
aid of Ins assistant^, fastens the unfoituuate victim to a 
strong post, vvWch has been firmlv fixed into the ground, 
and there standing erect, he suffers the cruel torture, 
(humanity shudders al the recital) of having the flesh 
cut from Ifls bond in small pieces by the knives of the 
savage crowd, who rush on him, and contend with each 
other for a portion. Great value is attached to the first 
morsel cut from the victim’s body, for, it is supposed to 
possess greater virtues, and a proportionate eagerness is 
evinced to acquire it; hut, considerable danger to tho 
person of the operator attends the feat,*for it happens 
also, that equal virtues are attributed ter the flesh of the 
lucky holder of the firsst slice. To guard against so dis- 
agreeable afl appropriation, a village will, peihaps, de- 
pute onffof its number io endeavour to secure the much 
desired object, and they accordingly arm him with a 
knife,* (meruii,) tie troths round him, and holding on by 
the end*, at the appointed signal rush with three or foar 
thousand otheis at the miserable sacrifice ; when, if 
their man should be successful in his aim, they exert 
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ihftir utmost efforts to drag him from the crowd, fiom 
whence (Vo tew being able to approach the wn tidied ob- 
ject at ouce,) should he escape unhurt, the whole luin 
their faces to their homes ; tor in older to *eruir its full 
efficacy, they must deposit in their fields befoio iho 
day lias patsed, the cl.ariu they have ho ciuelly won. 

The inteut of this inhuman sacrifice i-s to propitiate 
Ceies. How devilish ! ! 

In (juddapoor, another and equally cru^jl sacrifice 
frequently piecedes the one already described. A trench 
seven feet long isdug, along which a human being is sbs- 
pended alive by the neck and heels, fastened with ropes 
to stakes, firmly fixed at each end ofihe excavation, 
that, to prevent strangulation, he is compelled to sup- 
port hiu\£fc)i.wiih his hands over each sidj ul his grate. 

The presiding priest or Jani , after pei forming some 
ceremonies in honot of the goddess UanekiMri, takes an 
axe and inflicts six cuts at equal distances from the hick 
of the neck to the heels, repeating the numbers one, two, 
ivc., & c. as he proceeds ; Itondi, Hendi, Moonjii, Nalgi, 
(.'liingi.Sajgi, and at the seventh Argi, decapitates him, the 
body falls into the pi*, and is coveted will) caith when the 
hellish orgies fiist described are enacted. W omen are 
sacuficed as well as men. Sime the anival of the |fou|u« 
m the Khoud country, a female found her way into the 
Collector’s ( amp at Putliugia, with fetters on her legs , 
she had escaped during the confusiou of an attack by 
4 ur men on the wulsa 01 hiding place of tin* people, who 
had charge of her, and related, that she had been 
sold by her brother 1 ! to a AJootikoo of one ot the l\il- 
hngia Alootas for the purpose of being saci diced 1 l need 
not say that she was instantly released, and that site ub- 
^|uied all further coiineuum with hot people." 

lie humane, the civilized leader 
pause a while, and reflect on the above 
narrative* and when his mind has been lolly 
impressed with a lively image of the scenes of 
cruelty it describes, left him say whether lie 
will not join us in earnestly supplicating 
Government to dn all it can to wean these sa- 
vages from their worse than cannibal inliuiiia 
nities. O! what will future generations say, 
when they hear that so near the seat of the 
British Empire in India, — so near that liglii 
which shone w ith the brilliancy of the noon- 
day-sun all over Asif, and shed its vivifying 
rays upon the most distant provinces of India, 
shone not upon this ill-fated spot! The 
light of this sun, even when at the meridian, 
was riot known to these wi etched cliildien of 
darkness! 

Since writing the above, we diave been in- 
formed on unquestionable authority, that the 
leportof the human sacrifice lately offered 
up in the Bui d wan district, to which we called 
the attention of Government, is being enquir- 
ed into by the local authorities, under the di- 
rection of the Commissioner of the district, 
and that we shall soon be put in possession of 
facts from a more authentic source than that 
of the Probkakur , on the authority of which 
the account at present rests. Until then we 
would l eg the public will suspend their opi- 
nion on the subject. Speculation, as usual on 
such or asions, is busy in conjuring up sur- 
mises i.;** judicial to the interests of individu 
als. These, we beg, may be suspended until 
00m' official account of the matter transpires. 

Bengal Herald, February 6. 


No. 2. 

ROAD FROM CALCUTTA TO BOMBAY, 
f 

Since draw ing the attention of the public 
to the above important liucof communication, 
we have been favored with further information 
on the subject, which shews that less difficulty 
exists in the way of this undertaking, than 
was at liisUmiagined. At the same lime the 
advances ivhicli the cause of Steam commu- 
niootion between England and India is mak- 
ing* furnish additional arguments to piovo 
the usefulness of executing the woik without 
fui llier delay. 

The chief object that ought to be kept in 
view', in all great undertakings of public 
utility, is that approved principle of the 
Benthamite school, the gicatcst good of the 
greatest number, and for the greatest length 
of time. Disregard of this snlulaiv maxim 
lots always been attended with considerable 
loss to all Governments, especially that of In- 
dia, hi its endeavours to open mads. When 
Central India was to he hcnoliilcd by this 
means, a trunk road was projected fiom 
Miizapodr on the Gauges to .1 Inihhulpom : 
why and ulie:efoie only to that place we am 
not aw me ; for, taking a geneTal viea of the 
eountiy c lo the south of Jhiibbnlpooi, ive find 
the most pait of that tract as foiiilu, as likely 
to yield benefit, and as much in the same state 
as the country between .Ihuhbnlpoor and 
Wirxaponr. The trunk road was, however, 
to be completed only to that point, and no fur- 
ther. With tliis tm uk road several branch 
roads wen* projected towards Saugor, l-fus- 
singabad. Sconce, and in vaiions other direc- 
tions. The construction of soveial of these, 
especially the one from Jhuhhnlpoor to Sau- 
gor. was pailly earned into efleot, at veiy 
gloat expense ; and then, stiange as it may 
appeal, all of them abandoned, except the main 
line between Mitzapoor and Jhiihhulpooi . 

\t this moment that is the only line which we 
find in good repair, and much used by tbe 
bittjaiali merchants anil travellers. The 
otlieis, having been neglected, are chunked 
up witlr vegetation, and it is difficult to 
discover even the trace of some of them with- 
out the aid of the maps and surveys which 
had been executed before thfcir construction. 
Experience pointed out the paramount im- 
portance of extensive trunk road communica- 
tions ; th^means at the disposal of Government 
were directed to the construction of these, and 
very justly withdrawn from local improve- 
ments and measures of partail and limited 
utility, which should not have been at all un- 
Icitakcn'until the works of gieater import- 
t nee, more general usefulness, and more per- 
nanent character, were**coinpleted. Several 
other lines of communication between towns 
>f minor note were more .recently undertaken, 
the one from Patna to Bhaugulpoor, another 
in Mossuffcrpoor, a third somewhere near Pat- 
na, &o. all of whicli, after havVng cost much 
abor and expense, were abandoned, becauso 
the paramount necessity of completing the 
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fnnik road between Calcutta and Delhi 
became evident, These lines should not 
have been undertaken until the (treat trunk- 
mads were completed. The means exhaus- 
ted on them, from which, now that they 
are abandoned, no benefit will result, might 
have finished the road between Calcutta 
and Bombay. It is a salutary exercise to 
reflect on tliese half (iuisli measures, and 
abortive efForts to do public Rood; for they 
teach us, from past experience, t<*bo wiser 
in future. Local authorities,^ who coniine 
their views to the districts over which theii 
care and attention extends, will naturally ad 
vice Government to carry certain mea- 
sures of improvement within their res 
pcctive distiiots,or which would tend to bene- 
fit it. The Government, however, which has 
the care not of one blit all the provinces that 
fioin this vast empire, son Id take a compre- 
hensive and enlarged view of the whole, 
and give picfcrcnce, in regard to early exe- 
cution, to such works as tend to the greatest 
good of the greatest number, and for the g* eat 
est length of time. Such works, when once 
executed, will never he adandoned nor neg- 
lected. Their general iim fill iiuss will always 
find the means of keeping them in good order 
and the expense once incurred will continue 
ti» benefit the country for ages to come. To no- 
tice but one instance, will any one very me to 
s.iv that the diicet road now opened between 
G ilruit i and Delhi will ever share, the late ol 
(lie N irbu l la and BHiar hianoh local muds, 
which we have mentioned ! On the contrary, 
)ii ; ging from the past ami the present stale ol 
'the alia its of India, we fed nssmod that such 
a woi k li.is a fat heller chance ol peimnuen- 
c\ than even the empiie of the English i.i this 
l omitiy . 

Viewing the subject, therefor 0 , in U»is light, 
the Government ought to direct their greatest 
and most eneigetie elfoils towards the complc- 
fion of woiks which arc likely lo be of extei*- 
mvc and perm incut advantage. J lie mad 
from Calcutta to Bombay would lie sii :li, and 
is there fore deserting ot tlic attention ol Go 
vcimnent. On this \»*»v account it ought also 
to he constructed in as straight a liije as the 
n a hue of the countiy will admit. All mmoi 
difficulties should lie overcome, and no- 
thing lint absolute imposed bill ties ought to In 
pci milled to cause a depaitme limn the 
sh nigh test and the shortest com sc In the case 
of the route from Calcutta to Bombay, it Itov* 
c\er foi tu irately happens, that the micuitous 
mutes which wo;e formeily recommended 
w ci c also those which opposed the greater 
nmnher of obstacles in the way. Tlie toiite 
now recommended is almost a straight line 
lienee to Bombay, and at the same time ofl'eis 
the least difficulty to the construction of n 
good mad. 9 

To bring the whol^of this line within the 
compass ol one view, vie shall begin from 
Calcutta. The pi incipal places through which 
it passes are \JLlnapooi, JiTbbulpoor, Raipoor, 
Nagpoor,Oomrawlee, Aurangabad, and across 
the western ghats, to Bombay. 9 


m i y d t a . 35) 

The portion from Calcutta to Midnapoor, 
for the first 15 miles, runs along the eastern 
hank of the Hooglily, to opposite Oulobariah, 
where that river is crossed. It thence pro- 
ceeds along a line of canal to the banks of 
the Da mood a, a distance of 8 miles, where 
that river is o ossed, and following the same 
canal for 7 miles more the Roopnarain river 
is grossed. The canal is again the compa- 
nion of tPio road until Fanclikoorahghat on 
thfl Cossy River, a distance of It miles, 
whence a road branches off toTainlook. Af- 
ter crossing this river, the road proceeds 
III roil gli a well cultivated country and nume- 
rous villages in a straight line to IVMwnpoor, 
a distance of 26 miles ; crossing the Cossy a 
second time abo»t four miles fioin that town. 
The whole of this portion being about 
67 miles, and is a good made road for all soils 
of vehicles, passable at all se isons. It is at pre- 
sent kept in repair by convicts under the ex- 
ecutive officer oftlie Midnapoor division, and 
costs I he Government but a trifle. 

Aft*er passing Midnapoor, on the route now 
travelled bv the post, which is almost a straight 
line to Nagpoor, the country by decrees be- 
comes less populous, the villages arc atgieat- 
er intervals liorn each other, and the appear- 
ance of ilit* surrounding scenery is more wild 
and woody. Tins line was discovered and 
rn^asiiicd bv Mr. Babinglon, the Deputy Post 
Master, in the year 1835. From Midnupore 
to Scersali, a distance of 50 miles, this mute, 
is the same as Ilia t surveyed by Major J. N. 
Jackson, ot the Quarter Master General's De- 
partment. Foi two miles ftnther on Major 
Jackson's route is followed. Tiie new line then 
deviates from it in a south-westerly diiection, 
which it keeps through the valley of Batniin- 
ghattv, until it again joins the old mad at C»o- 
i a puls ill ('honker, a distance of 52 miles 
fioin Sect sail. Here it again joins the old 
mad, ami continues the same line to four miles 
beyond Tientrr. a distance of.l I miles from 
Goiapnlsah. The new line again turns off to 
the south- won, crosses flic Byturny River at 
Jmlepmu, on the holders of the Mohorhong 
Rajah's countiy. and entering the territoiies 
of tlie Keonjhui Rajah, a second time, joins 
the old road at Baluug, which is 81 miles from 
Ticntee. From this place, to Sumbhnlpoor 
t licit* arc 66 iniles. This gives a total distance, 
between \bi<hiapooi and Sumhhulpoor of 250 
miles. Bv Major Jackson’s route, which was 
always eonsideicd the shottest, the distance 
fiom Midnapoor to Kaepoie, was 4(i3 miles, 
uid had 37 ghats, some of them v<-iy diflicnlt 
of ascent. The new live piesents the follow- 
ing ad vantages, over the old, it is 37 miles less, 
has but three ghauts, including the Knud nip, 
which is tin the old mad, and there air t ivo 
Riveis, nineteen N udders and twelve Nullahs 
less, than on Major Jackson's route, the soil 
ihioughftut is well adapted for making" a road, 
being cilbtu an iron stone gravel, or a hard, 
red, sandy clav, which, when funned, will not 
require metal I mg. 

From Seer sah to Aiming, the distance is about 
18 miles. The road for the fust mile and a 




half, from Aiming, lias been raised, to an ( out and the remaining portion lias been fired 
average hei^li t of two feet, and is sixteen ! from stumps and abutted. Breadth varies 
feet wide, for the remainder of the distance to from ten to'tuentv feet. The jungle has been 
Poorranna Pann, a pla«*e M2 miles from \u j cleared thirty feet on cither side of the 
rung, the breadth varies from 10 to 12 feet, j road. 

which hasljoer. cleared of stump* and stone*,. T| road for upwards of one-third of the 
and levelled lhrou K ho..t and the banks of he dis , al „. e t0 Bombay, has been thus made 
rivers, and nnllahs have been sloped off. The ; , el)icient> , or the ma. oh of troops anrl for 
B.ssa. Ghaut has been made po.fectl, V P^ti- , carri 8 , any ol , 1Br of ' the samc 
cable for wheel carnages, and the jungle cut, description in the country, by the exertions 
about torty feet on ei her side of the ase.dnt. | of Mr ‘ li; (t >inK ,oo, acting under the orders of 
On the remainder ot the road, he jungle has • , ; p 0i|t Mast *: r General. This road possess- 
not been cleared more than eight or ten feet. 1 


x,-. u- r i .1 »■ . es one great advantage over many others: 

In /l‘'7T «'• «l».«an«p fr0TO (Iie p 0CllIiar natllle of t, K . soil 

<l, ci, ' m, 1 * , . ® !’ . ,e , ' re>, . I which it runs, it docs not require metalling, 

the Ghur eeMonng.ce Ohat, it is 43 miles, . nr . B1 .««hl* J nil seasons of 


i «..i. In V ■ ' T, I being equally practicable at all seasons of 

rTl.r S Jal ‘ r Year. H could be constan.ly kept in „ 

try. The average breadth ot t he road, is I <5 / . . .. 4 4 * 

feet throughoutrit has been cleared of Jdnmps f n °c * ”» ,eu!,c 

of trees, and well levelled, and tho jungle toU(>v “ nmenl - 

rut to a distance of forty feet, on either side. From Kaeporc to Nagpore there are IH(* 
with the assistance rendered by Ihe Kronjui miles in the territories of the Nngpoie Rajah. 
Rajah. The ascent to the ciesl of the Gur'iet* Some years ago a road was made between 
Moongiee Ghat, from the Kconjur Country, these places, whicli still exists, and would 
lias been much lowered by the removal of not require nine h labor to improve it. Our 
large masses of louse stones, and filling up information of the road between Nngpnre and 
the intermediate. hollow s, which lias rendered Bombay is at ptesent voiy meagre. Wc .no 
it perfectly piaeticable, for all descriptions of however itiloi ui»*d, that a load was ennstmet- 
carriages. From the crest of llieGurtce Moon- ed between these two places, whieli is gcnc- 
gree Ghat, to six miles westward of Railing, rally in good condition, and could ho easily 
a distance of , r U miles, is in the country of improred. The couniry which this line pio- 
tbe Benia Rajah, w hose revenue to the amount .“cuts, a(lords pcculiai faciliiics for ilic forma- 
of one hundred and fifty rupees per annum, lion of a good mad, in consequence of the na- 


il as been remitted by the Government, on eon 


the soil, the lowness of the uatmal 


dition of la is keeping this part of the road in ! obstacles which piescnt themselves in the 
good tepair. Tfvc load from four miles cast j way, and above all the pi ogres-* that has been 
of Kossmc, to three miles west of Kooclinn-i aheady made in clearing a good hmatl pas- 
dah, a distance of 2i> miles, is in the district j sage over which even wheeled vehicles can 
of the Bonn ah Rajah, who has revenue lo; already travel. All these circumstances 
the amount of one hundred rupees remitted, ; shew that the undertaking is not near so thlh- 
for keeping it in repair. The breadth through- ! cull as was at first imagined, that the greatest 
out is twelve feet, it is u ell levelled, and fico ! obstacles have been already nveicnne, and 


from stumps and stones. The Kundrup ghaut, that it now only icnrtins loi tl.o Government, 
lias been much iuijiioved, and the ascent low- : in turn its attention to the completion of tins 
ered, from two to four feet, hv removing large . important work of public utility. We ought 
manses of loose stouts, tilling up the hollow*- 1 , \ lo sa\ of necessity ; for, from Fnglisli papns 
and levelling it throughout. From three miles ‘lately received, it appeals that gicnt exertions 
west of Koocliundah to Sumhhulpoie, there [ ate making in England to e,-.tahhsti a line of 
ate 31 miles. : Stenmcts between Bombay ami that countiv 


1 The Court of Rnoctni «, it is true, treat the 
From Sumbliulpo.e lo S.iliftla, 21 miles, tbe !,|„ P ,ti«m will, von bbimcabU: ap-.illiy ; but in 
whole distanoe in the* fonniiy of tho Sum- ■ ,t 1( . se tinier, when' public feeling so effectual, 
bhulpore U.ijuli, Ilic bieadlb. of tbe mad ■ | y regnla'es the molious of the slate macliina- 
throughout is twelve feet and upwauK the rT , W( . | iflV e every reason to hope that the 
stumps of trees and stones have been all re- Honourable Court will soon find it necessary 
moved, and it has been well levelled, and t0 ndopHhe mesisnre for which the public are 
where there is jungle it ha* been elca.ed forty j so ( ,| am orons. Tbe establishment of sueli a 
feet on each side. The Rajah has afforded , |j r , B ()t - ,. 0mm uniealion will give to Bombay 
every assistance in Ins po»n ; in making the; tllHt importance to whiob we alluded in a for- 
road. From Soluda ^to Sur.kia, 51’ miles, mer ailiele on this subject; and then the nc- 
liea in the couniiv of Pooljuh luijah, the cessity of a good load between Calcutta and 
average bieadth ol the road is ten feet whicli ( | lf4 j port will become too urgent to admit of 
has been denied from stumps and stones, jfs conduction being ahy longer procrasti- 
Tbe jungle to the extent of Unity feet on : . 

either side has been cut. Fiom Suckru to' 4 . 

Haepore, is 73 miles, running through the | The extension of the Mirznpoor trunk road, 
Nagpore Rajah’* country , tinker the iintnedi- I " hich is„ in excellent condition as far as 
ate jurisdiction of the Sooba of Raepore. A ! Jubbolpore, to Nagpore, will av once unite the 
large proportion of this pait of the road was ! north-western provinces with Bombay, through 
naturally very good, only requiring marking the verj' centre of India, whilst it will be a 
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great progress towards the opening, in future, 
of another important trunk road from Madras 
vift Hydrnhad to Nagpore, which will com- 
plete the direct line of communications from 
one extremity of the empire to the other. 
Thus India will he crossed by two grand trunk 
roads, from north to south, and from east to 
west. The branch roads may then lie projected 
in the order which the importance of each 


might demand, and thus in time the les.iurccs 
of this rich and prolific country will he wholly 
developed, and the expenes inquired on 
these improvements yield an incalculable pro- 
fit, not only in revenue, hut the safety of the 
empires, by providing the means of. direct mg, 
with falicity, the military powers of the Mate, 
to any point where they may he wanted. — 
Beiujal Herald , March , 7. 


THE CHITTAGONG DISTURBANCES. 

(BY THE REFORMER. J 


Several accounts of the recent disturbances 
at Chittagong have appeared in the daily pa- 
pers, hut none of them are stated to emanate 
iiom the officers who took a prominent part in 
the transactions. We have now befoie us 
some appears which alford the official, and 
wo suppose, the most correct version of the 
f.ic’s connected to with this affair. We 
shall therefore lav ihem before our rea- 
ders, accompanied with such obsei rations as 
may occur to us. 

It appears that since the end of November 
1 tsf, a combination had been formed vim on g 
the Hindoo Liikhcrajdars or reot-ficeliolders 
and zemindars of the distiict, evidently with a 
view to prevent the asset tion of I lie rigid of 
Government, and if possible to get lid of Mr. 
Harvey, ilie Magistrate and Collector, whom 
these people look upon as an officer, who, by 
Ins local knowledge and zeal, is able to oon- 
d , i , t tin* woi k of resumption in the most effec- 
tual manner. The people of the district were 
excited against the Government #nd Mr, 
llarvev, no doubt, in consequence of the pro- 
ceedings in the case of the Mir toon joy family, 
the pailictilars of which arc fully given in iln; 
fJurharu of last Wednesday. The Mirloun- 
jnys weie up to a very late period, considered 
the most wealthy and inlluential f\. mlly in the 
distiict. They arc the hereditary can an goes 
o* ?t ; but arc now in a situation in which 
they can hardly provide themselves* with the 
common necessaries of life. To this state of 
disiiess the family has been reduced by the 
operations of the Regulation II. of 1819, and 
III. of 1828, as conducted under the imme- 
diate orders of Mr. Walters, the then Collec- 
tor of Chittagong and Mr. Harvey who was at 
that time Officiating as Commissioner of the 
district. This case of extraordinary hardship 
is however under the consideration of Go- 
vernment at this moment ; with wheyn it resits 
either to preserve or for ever to ruin the pros- 
pects of a family which has for years enjoyed 
all the respect and cAmforts which an exten- 
sive zemindar is in this tountry capable of 
enjoying. The people from these examples 
naluially conclude that a similar fate awaits 
them, —and wly> is so indifferent tft self-pre- 
servation that he will not come forward to 
oppose, even by moans which are neg strictly 


lawful, operations which he apprehends mav, 
soon or late, affect him personally in a simi- 
lar manner? Added to these causes, which 
evidently actuated the people in the bate af- 
fray, they appear, from the accounts before us, 
to ha?c been labouring under a misapprehen- 
sion that ilm Civil Judge of the distiict had 
deel.il o<l the measurement of their lands to he 
illegal and would listen to any complaint 
which they might make against the proceed- 
ings of tli e revenue oHie* r«. It seems this 
fact w as carefully concealed fiotn the Civil 
Judge, Mr. Monie, whoso am las, being them- 
selves extensive land pioprietors in the dis- 
trict, were, no doubt, interested in allowing 
the impression to remain unknown to fheir 
| superior, ami thus to woik out the object they 
! were, in common with the aflier laifdlioldei .< 
in the distiict, anxious to see accomplished. 

The affray commenced by the people col- 
lecting in large bodies to oppose the mea- 
surement which was being rained on by the 
Deputy Collector, for they verily believed 
that the tax nlliecr would follow the Sur- 
veyor. They were, it seems armed with clubs 
and oilier offensive weapons, and used threats 
of pionecding to the utmost violence, if the 
officers pci stated in canning on the measuie- 
nicnt. Mr. Moiton, one of the assistants to 
Lieutenant Siddons, who 1 c fused to stop his 
woik at their bidding, was among the first 
whom the mol> attacked. The> assaulted him, 
destroyed his lustrum-mis and field hook>, and 
used such violence ton aids him that fiis es- 
cape out ot# tfieir hands is considered fortu- 
nate. Messis. Mullins, Parker and Owen, 
were at the same time prevented by the peo- 
ple in different parts of the country from pio- 
ceeding in the execution of their duty, and 
were forced by violence to stay quiet. 'Lieu- 
tenant Siddons and Mr. Harvey, who were 
both on the spot, appear to have been exposed 
to considerable danger, audit is stated that 
their lives would have been sacrificed if they 
had not resoited to the use of fire amis to 
keep of[ the mob, who, armed with heavy 
clubs* were attempting to rush in upon them ; 
in which if they had once succeeded, nothing 
could have safed their lives. Mr. Harvey 
had taken the precaution to have his limits 
near the spot whetc the mob pressing on iiis 
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parly must have ovci whelmed tlicin into the Government, If aver the trial by jury was a 
deep muddy banks, w'tcneo no icsistanee desideratum, it is in cases where, like the pre- 
could be made. The people during this at- sent one, public functionaries are a parly, 
tack appear to have been actuated with the Nothing short of a trial by jury can on such 
most vindictive feelings against Mr. Harvey, occasions establish perfect confidence in the 
towards whom they constantly rushed, tsndea people, that they aie governed with strict and 
vouring to the utmost to sieze him ; and call- impartial justice. But jury, we shall he told, 
ing out to each other to beat him. Some at- it is impossible to have in the instance under ' 
aleinpts, were likewise made to rescue the consideration. Granted ; but it is not impos- 
ptisoneis that were with Mr. Hai v<ey at *the siblc to commit the trial of the persons appre- 
tiine. That gentleman, therefore, it is stated, bended, Commissioners appointed espeei- 
nftcr much forbearance towards the mob who ally for the purpose, who have had no share in 
were assaulting him, ordered his armed police th6 transactions, nor any connection with the 
to lire upon the them. Two persons were kill- complaining party. It is this that we now 
ed, wl jo^it was afterwards found, were the pray for in behalf of this people, and it is this 
dependants of one Itamkanoo Chowdhery, alone, which, under existing circumstances, 
who had attacked Mr. Morton, and was, al the can convey to the people an assurance that 
Hie time of the assault oil Mr. H.trvet , at the justice is administered to them with strict 
village of Panai in Karm, whence the great- and unquestionable impartiality. We trust 
est pait of the mob came. This village is in Government, before whom the question is now 
habited chiefly by the cannngoe families, who pending, will not fail to atten.l to the sng- 
are the most influential in the district, and to gestion we have taken the liberty to offer . for 
which class, it will be recollected, t lie op- we feel convinced that if the investigation 
pressed and now ruined family of the- Mir- of the affair be left to those who have had a 
toonjoys belongs. These people are the most j share in it, and if the judgment be passed 
opposed to the measurement of the district, j by the plaintiffs, tlu; confidence of a peo- 


Tlie determined conduct of Mr. Harvey 
and Mr. Dampicr, the Commissioner, who 
was also present, and the appeal enoo of the 
militaiy, soon over awed the people into 
quietness ; so that the ringle iders in the 
affray have b-cn taken up without any resis- 
tance. The Magistrate and the Commission- 
er have, it is said, succeeded mi adopting 
measures for 1 lie future preset vation of peace, 
and a i esurrence^of the violent conduct lately 
exhibited is not apprehended. 


pie, wlios'* suspicions have been already 
I excited by the resumption operations, will 
i he shaken; and instead of regarding the 
i Govern. item as their lawful piotcclor, will he 
i led to [ook upon it as the gieatest enemy to 
the happiness of themselves and their poste- 
rity. Scenic as in iv be the reign of the Bii- 
, tisli over this distant country, and well con- 
ceived as may be the plans of their delVrisi\e 
i policy, we see no reason why the subjects, ;il. 
though unable, at picseutto do any harm, 
I should he forced to lose confidence in the 


Two moonsiffs, seveial eannangoes and ze- j Government, and compelled to look upon it 
mindats, and a great number of people, havcjHs the destroyer of their happiness. \ feeling 
been taken up on suspicion of being the insti- j such as this, we apprehend, would result 
gators of the disturbance, and aie to be put on from the neglect of tlr* rneasuie we have re- 
their ti ial. These ti inis, we understand, are (<> e >tn mended, and would not be easily eradicated 
be conducted by the local aulhoi ities, who arc 1‘iom the hearts of the people. It would, we leai, 
themselves the aggiieved parly, and llieieforc remain long pent up to their dissatisfied hn- 
parties to the suit. ^ From all the accounts somes, anxiously awaiting any favorable op- 
whicti have reached us of the affray, we have nortunity to vent itself in complaints, in vio- 
ccrtainl v no hesitation i n pronouncing it to lence, and in the desertion of the stauduid of 
be illegal, and wishing tos.c the injuied the present rulers of India at the approach of 
paity i tdressed and the hieakers of the pub any powerful enemy. It is n >t expedient, we 
lie peace duly punished ; but when we. re therefore repeat, to do aught that may weaken 
member that expressed and well known wish o( the contidencc of the people in their present 
the authoiites in England, that they desire rulers, particularly to an ignorant tribe who, 
not only that justice could l»« c impartially occupying, as they do, oui frontiers, aie re- 
administered to their Indian subjects, but al gardlcss of every other consideration but that 
so that the people he convinced that it is fin admi- which immediately affects their personal and 
nistcrcd, wo cannot help questioning the pro- individual comfort. — Jinny al Herald Jan, 21). 
priety, or at least the expediency, of coniinmil- 
ting the trial of the dependents in question 

inlo the hands of the very functionaries who Since writing our article on the above sub- 
have been injured by them. This is leaving the jeet in tfie Reformer of the 29th ultimo, wo 
sentence in jhc hands of the plaintiffs ; a mca- have been assured upon unquestionable au- 
sure ypniclt, •notwithstanding the great con- tlimity, that Mr. Harvey had nothing fuilher 
fidence vve are disposed to place, in the dis- to do in the SpecialOommissioncr's Court, than 
passionate and impartial principles bf justice selling the lands give w *i as secuiity, which 
and equity which actuate the gentlemen con- latter act he performed under the ordcis of 
cerned, will be condemned, t as calculated to th Commissioner and the Sudder Board. The 
produce <>n the ini rids of the people a very tin- Island of Kootoobdiah was declared an ns- 
fa vouialilo impression in regard to the dis- cheat by the Sudder Ilcwany long aniece- 
pmsation of justice by the Biitish Indian dent to Mr, Walter's proceedings under the 




Regulation II., and the posse 


t|iE TENASSAR1M. 
ssion m the can- native'*; wliis 


< those who opposed Mr. liuvey 


arigocs, we aie told, was Confided on pure ofli- in person, aie to be commiiicd for tiial before 
cial usurpation, and they occupied Uic greatest the Session Judge. The result of the inquiry 
part of the island under an allcdgcd lakheraj into the conduct of the native oilier?, 
siinnud which was declared invalid by the Sud- grades will be submitted to Guveiiment oiube 
dei Jlewauny. Mr. Plowdeu settled the island, question of the disposal of those wImmuIv have 
and bis proceedings weie confirmed by the Com- tiied to deceive the people by false repot is ie- 
# missioner, under whose orders and those of gatding the opinions of Mr. Mooie. 
the S udder Hoard the sales and purchases on; 

account of Government took place, Mr. Har- ! . Ftf>'nt»ese tacts, dissatisfactory to observe, 
vey acting, in these proceedings only as an ex-,* 11 ^ lc hrsf place, that the worst features ot the 
ecu ti vc oflicer. • jcanangoe case assume a less unfavorable 

. ' , . . , | aspect ; and secondly, that the parties alleged 

We make the above statement* in order to t(J have beerl i„j uie d, will not sit in judgment 
remove any unlavotable impression winch our j UJ)0I1 tbuse from whom t | iey rc e. e ived injury : 
remarks ot the 2i>lh ultimo, might produce bllt otliersl unintei e *te;l in i he a 11a irs^ lieu - 
against Mr. Haivey as being the originator of | arly Mr Moore, the Session Judge, who lias 
unpopular measures, or as affording any jalwuys l» ee n a. fa#oiilc with the people, and 
real ground for the excitement under which j u n M . integrity of whose decisions they place 
the people proceeded against that gentle- implicit confidence. Under existing circum- 
men ' ! stances, this, we believe, is all that can be 

With regard to those who bad been taken pri- done to convince the people that no unfair 
sunei on the occasion, we are informed fi mu the advantage will be taken by men in power. But 
same souice that those who did not openly op- whether state functionaries aie qualified to 
pose the Police themselves have been set a* li- sit iri'judg mont, wiilmut the aid of jury or 
beitvon furnishing seem it v not to do so again ; punchait, on the claims of the state against 
and those who assaulted the deputy Collector individuals, is a genetal question on which 
and Mr Motion, 01 aide d in the oilcriccs, have much may he said ; hut into which uc do not 
been punished lor assault on the plaints of the [at piesent wish to enter. — Ibid. 


THE TfiNASSEHIJI PROVINCES. 


All professional travellers and tourists, who 
have set out for the different parts of Ihe wide 
uoild with the intention to give to posleiity 
the benefit of their unique observations, were 
well -fui tiished will) poitfolios of all sizes and 
descriptions, and beginning with a sea voy- 
age, had much time to ruminate and to arrange j 
their ohsei va lions. They faithfully noted*! 
down evei> little nccidtfnt which happened 
to them dining that very uninteresting and 
monotonous period ; hut they imagined it lo 
he. exquisitively beautiful, because it was 
new, and there did not remain one phenome- 
non which was not spoken of largely and re- 
peatedly. 

What the celebrate Malaspina, Cook, Fos- 
ter, and Humboldt acutely investigated,— 
what Chamisso in lovely verses sang, and* 
what a host of followers in bad prose recapi- 
tulated, has no charm at the present day. 

The phosphorescence of the water, the po- 
larization of light, the (lux and reflux of the 
tides, the colour of the sea, the experiments 
with the cyanometer, the appearance of sea 
weed in remote regions, distant from every 
shore, — all these are problems which have 
already gone through joo many hypothesis. 

Meteorological observations are considered 
tedious; fish-catching anj| shark-hooking 
have had their admirers, sleeping turtle-fish- 
ing much more! and fish spawn exaipinators 


and molluscous disscctois have done and 
narrated a good deal. 

There lemains, therefore, nothing for me to 
tell, and 1 may .safely at once sie.p over from 
(lie lowei floating light at the S.mdlicud* to 
Cape Negrais, or the LnIiikI of Piepaiis, the 
two sentinels of the gulf of Martaban, where a 
new world begins. Not many -parts are so 
unknown, even to navigators, as the coast of 
Martaban, otherwise would llorsbiirgh’s ex- 
cellent charts not have left such a space of 
land so near Mergui entirely dubious or emp- 
ty, which, to sea geographers, is only classed 
with Borneo, New Guinea, and parts of New 
Holland. 

Very much widebted must be the vessels 
visiting Moulmcin and Rangoon, to the fact 
that the sunken or drowned island is accur- 
ately known. It is an awful reef of rocks, 
just peeping out of the blue main at the en- 
trance in the gulf of Martaban, and we were 
in no little danger of running upon it with 
our little frail craft, to return no more. Fu- 
ture ages will perhaps ornament this danger- 
ous spot with a famous light house, — the pre- 
sent days of the dawn of civilization in these 
regions, must be content if one or the other 
vessel.does not strike against it 4 by chance.' 
But probably, for ages, those beautiful coun- 
tries will remaimat the mercy of an unbound- 
ed nature, its forests impenetrable, and the 
huge elephant! the rude buffalo, and tue 
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malicious tiger, its undisturbed masters and 
possessors. 

I no where saw the sea so much agitated 
by the tides as in the gulf of Martaban. Pro- 
bably a greater quantity of water discharges 
itself into *1he sea than at the delta of the 
Ganges and Hurainputer. The Persaim or 
Negrais, the numerous branches of the Ira- 
waddy, the SLttini and the junotion of three 
water streams before Moulmein, ate nobble 
rivers, and have all their openings into fchc 
sea not more than two degrees distant from 
each other. They produce suoh powerful 
currents, that, notwithstanding that we made 
six ku&tSJ^n hour upon the slate northward, wc 
were constantly driven towards the south and 
west. r 

The fist view of the coast of Martaban is 
undoubtedly inviting. Accustomed for a long 
time to the monotony of the plains of Bengal, 
the elevated chains of the mountains appear 
at mice, and seem to be, the too long missed 
friends of passed ) ears, and their first <sight 
ia hailed with delight The tropic vegetation 
is reilainly, for a new comer from Europe to 
Bengal, new and sti iking, chiefly if lie ai rives 
at the end of the monsoon ; but it is an old 
truism that the unifoimity of plains cieates, 
al’fei sometime, both biliousness and discon- 
tent. People inhabiting hills and mountains, 
even if strangers, have been always hnppiei 
than people of the plains Tiic Bengalees, 
whose number inn eases every year on this 
coast, cither free emigrants or servants, arc 
exceedingly astonished at the first view of 
the coast; The notion of a mountain dies not 
evist in their dictionary, and they cousidei 
them to be clouds of a particular shape, as I 
have lieaid, even if quite close to the slioie. 

The coast is at clear weather more than fifty 
miles distant w lien \ isilde ; at least I speak 
of the high chains of the Martaban, the Am- 
herst chain, theQuerkri mountains, and others 
Kj this day without a current name. At this 
season of the year, vchcre all is excessively 
foggy, the scenery hursts at once open, and 
the beautiful sight of Amherst town charms the 
newcomer. Approaching the place the higher 
mountains disappear, and several obtuse 
cones with a long sti etched bar at both sides, 
fot in beautiful outlines, which are covered 
with forest to the highest tops, And the (JifTer- 
eut tints of light, produced by the varied foli- 
age, gives to the. scenery at an evening’s view 
an inimitable effect. The beauties of*a tropi- 
cal woild are here to be admired, and the 
enjoyment of a luxuriant, unbounded, and 
never parched vegetation, enchants many old 
Indians coming from Calcutta, but chiefly 
from 

, WIiatJT called Amherst Town is scarcely 
aeerr H§fh the vessel ; all the dark brown 
wttedffft houses of the new establishment are 
I^Jfpen behind the variegated foliage 6f the 
t^es, and only several strangg looking little 
pagodas on the prominent pails of the beach 
afe the guides to the navigator. Two de- 
tached Pygniar islands are the guardians 
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rising fro oft ho waters, to the edge of the sea, 
covered with gracefully bended trees of a 
new foiflji aijd species, 

The entrance into the Moulmein river is 
narrow and rather difficult. From the point 
of Amherst town, a reef of bleak rocks (at 
low water several feet above the surface) 
stretches several hundred yards straight across, 
and on the other side an extensive sandbank 
obstructs the liver bar, so that the proper 
entrance it not more than somewhat less than 
ha^f a mile bread. A vessel should always 
try to enter the river, passing the black buoy, 
for if, laving outside, she is in danger to be 
driven from her anchors on the sand. The 
ebb and Hood are so impetuously lushing out 
and in, tliat^e vessel rides very unsafely, 
and the currents are so strong that they form 
high waves like those agitated by the paddles 
of a powerful steam engine. The r sh of' the 
titles is at intervals from 10 to 20 minutes, 
and the water becomes then at once turbulent 
and uiudd} like pure loam. The fishing boats, 
on account of those powerful tides, do not 
dare to go outside for fear of being entirely at 
the mercy of the dreadful element, the sea. 

At the inside of the bar is a pretty good 
anchorage, though not cn i rely safe ; ships 
of groat burthen do not go up to Moulmien, 
but talfc in their cargo of timber at Amherst. 
It is the only ex ensive trade hitherto canicd 
on in these veiy promising p.ovi: ces. 

All is quiet and peaceful on shore, nothing 
of the bustle, the coming, going, and doing, 
of a Stirling place ; scarcely a boat is seen, — 
scarcely a living being walks ori tiie solitary 
sea beacii. 

The piorceding up the river without guid- 
ance is <. considered very unsafe, and even 
small vessels, except native emits, take an 
appointed pilot, which however is hy far a less 
expensive necessity here than in the Calcutta 
liver. Having passed the bar, the river be- 
comes smooth and calm, uitlioot any visible 
curient ; — 1 lie banks are low, and a good way 
inland, sometimes entirely under water. 
Trees of a minor size, densely supported by 
impenetrable underwood and water plant, 
cover the soil entirely; stunted trunks stray in 
all directions, great blocks of gigantic trees, 
palms, bamboos and numerous brauches, stalks 
and grass, float down in the ocean, disregard- 
cd by men* who live very thinly scattered, 
while the poor fishermen's huts are bidden be- 
hind the leaves of the bushy tiees. Here and 
there a narrow sharp pointed Burmah boat 
hollowed out of a single trunk, glides silently 
aloqg the banks ; no merry song of the people 
enlivens the inviting scenery ; the inhabitant, 
depressed for ages by iron despotism, docs 
not dare to be happy, aiftl many think to this 
day that the present very different government 
is only a temporary liap^y illusion. 

Proceeding up the river, though in many 
places shallow, offers no difficulty to vessels 
under 500 tons burthen. Several small buoys 
in the rftcr mark the most dangerous places 
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quite conspicuously enough, and there is no 
shifting of the sands as in the Hooghly, the 
river remaining, with few variations, always 
the same* 

The Pruces island %n the right bank, with 
its picturesque hills, appears more prominent- 
ly. It is of considerable value, and will be 
more so in time. It possesses fertile plains 
of alluvial soil which yield rice in great quan- 
tities and of a superior quality. Generally, the. 
Burmali rice is considered far preferably to 
that cultivated in Bengal. But it does not 
agree well with the Hindoos, of which the 
sepoy regiment here stationed gives a daily 
proof. Higher up, about 7 miles from Moul- 
mein, is an other small islet called Green 
Island where the river takes «the last bend. 
Martaban, on the opposite side, with its nu- 
merous pagodas is first visible ; proceeding 
one mile more, Moulmein itself comes in 
view. The pagodas, though with respect to 
symmetrical lines claim very little the admi- 
ration of an architect, give every where the 
most prominent character to the country. 
Wherever a village, and much more where 
a town, in Buddhistical countries, is met 
with, there are pagodas the first visible 
buildings ; they are of all sizes, though al- 
ways of the same form, — a very pointed con- 
cave pyramid on a quadrangular or six angu- 
lar base. The great Pagoda of Moulftiein is 
considered a remarkable one, which rivals 
her eldest sister at Martaban. With jealous 
eyes, look the old rulers of the country from 
the other side of the river over to the new set- 
tlement, which encreases rapidly every year. 
They have not ceased to hope, that it will be 
again their own ; unfortunately for them, the 
fiist objects which meet their sight are the 
cantonments where they have opportunity to 
sec every day in full parade the ft&H'ul rod 
jackets, a terror to the buffaloes, as they equi- 
vocally denominate themselves ; and the time is 
too short to have forgotten the mischief which 
they experienced from • these “jackets” to 
make them at least prudent though not less 
proud and presumptuous. 

Before reaching the town, several dock 
yards are seen dispersed along tile river, 
and numbers of wooden skeletons peeping 
through the half cleared jungle are a positive 
proof of the intention of the inhabitants to 
augment their means of trade and communi- 
cation, • 

The first appearance of the town is very 
odd. Nothing but wooden buildings, chiefly 1 
cottages, with thatched protruding roofs, all 
of a brown colour; jungle and underwood 
from all sides; some little wooden ificlosures 
of intended future gardens: here and there a 
plantain trde, with Jits light green broad 
leaves, contrasting with a few old trees, de- 
caying under the inimical influence of a 
clearing civilisation, — these are the signs of 
the commencement of human culture and re- 
modulation. * • 

Just so must have looked tbe first attempts 
in America to annihilate the virgiuuty of its 
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soil, never before touched, where new cities 
and provinces since have risen, a transplan- 
tation of old Europe. Twelve years ago all 
was here a wilderness. When Sir Archibald 
Campbell landed from Martaban, yitli the 
intention to select a spot for the quarters of 
the British forces, and endeavoured to pene- 
trate to the top of the hill which he saw from 
tli river, the bearings of the compass were 
his only guide, and with sappers and miners 
atdiis qisposal, he required a full day to clear 
the distance of one mile. Now, there exists 
on the same spot a city of more than 5,000 hu- 
man abodes, aud upwards of 15,000 inhabi- 
tants ; good roads intersect it in all djyg&glions ; 
the influence of human ingenuity and perse- 
verance has gaii^d the victory over an over- 
whelming nature ; its inliubitantants look out 
to happy posterity with a calm assurance, and 
every one offers in his tongue, and in his 
way, thanksghings to his great maker and 
preserver. 

The same hill from which Sir Archibald 
Campbell gained the first view over tbe coun- 
try, and sagaciously pronounced the best 
suited spot for anew settlement, is tbe chief 
place of the Buddhist worship. Very modest- 
ly built, are the houses of the different Chris- 
tian congiegalions, — viz. an episcopal church 
a baptist, an anabaptist, and a Roman Ca- 
tholic chapel. 

The town of Martaban is the chief market 
of the place ; its chief commodity is vegeta- 
bles, and Burmali boats, partly belonging to 
Moulmein, partly to Martaban, glide silently 
in the evening ontho river in all directions and 
pass at high water, close under the houses 
which rest, all without exception, upon a 
foundation of wooden posts, which give them 
a very strange appearance. There are at 
present at Moulmein very few vessels, chiefly 
very small native schooers, trading along 
the coa*t with Rangoon, Tavoy, Penang, 
and Singapore, besides some brigs and some- 
times barks, plying between this place add 
Calcutta or Madras. Recently ; timber lia^ 
been also exported to the lsleoi’ Frano. 

Coming on land, the lower vegetation at 
this season is rather scanty, all the grass en- 
tirely burnt, the trees casting their leaves 
and, though the theimometer in the middle 
of the day jofe to 87 degrees, Faht. yet the 
time was the true winter, when nature’s 
productions repose from their yearly exer- 
tions. • 

Mr. Blundell, the commissioner’s residence, 
it considered the most finished in the place ; 
it is exactly like the others in Burmah Chinese 
style, entirely composed of wood, elevated on 
posts above the ground, to leave a free pas- 
sage to the pouring water during the monsoon, 
with a projecting roof supported by wooden 
pillars, farming a kind of outside veiahdah 
But (its are the greatest part of Uio 

houses, though looking very unpromising 
from the utside,^ is exceedingly comfortably, 
and undoubtedly very well adapted te 1$e 
country and climate. All windows are open, 
and forming the greatest part of the walls; 
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>Buch a house is rather to be called an airy 
epf* than a solid mansion. Some of the 
houses inhabited by Europeans are even made 
only ffcw^n bamboo and reeds. Notwithstand- 
the 'greatest part of gentlemen and 
ladies seem to be very happy, and like the 
country and the people. The usual complaints 
that India, with all its Asiatic luxury, is only 
a splendid exile, never from the topics of a 
general conversation, and the only repeated 
complaint was that potatoes were exceed- 
ingly scarce and that the communications 
with other parts of the world are too frequent- 
ly interrupted, and letters from Europe do not 
arrive €qt months. The reason is, that the mi- 
litary 'gentlemen are from the Madras presi- 
dency, whence vessels are much scarcer than 
from Calcutta. The climate ifiust undoubtedly 
be belter than in any part of India, and the 
place ought to be strongly recommended as a 
place of recreation and restoration of health 
to the valetudinarian. Nobody is afraid of 
the sun, and everybody walks even in the 
middle of the day without a chatta. The best 
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and I am told they afe very pious. Round the 
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middle or the day without a Chatta. The best irora uengai anu mauras. xueir oumocr 
proof of the salubrity of the climate is H. M..f mounts at present to about 800. The place 


62d Regiment, which, out of 670 men here 
stationed, has at present only 28 men in the 
hospital, the greatest part merely with trill - 
'ing and external diseases, and the hospital 
was twice entirely closed. 

The greatest curiosity of Moulmein is the 
abovementioned pagoda on the elevated hill 
behind the town. It is a charming place, 
from whence the most beautiful panorama of 
the country is to be seen. The place of wor- 
ship is aq aggregation of pagodas of all sizes, 
the largest in tfie centre. There is such a 
number of idols, incarnations, ministers of 
the gods, probably saints, higher and lower 
attendants of all ages and shapes, that only 
the chief ones enjoy the prerogative of a se- 
parate abode ; the others are apparently pro- 
miscuously crowded together in several poor- 
ly looking wooden shops. Amongst them is 
a young gentleman of an enarmous size in 
demigrecian oosturqe, stretched on a couch, 
leaning on his hand ; he is bolding a palaver 
with a host of figures, who approach him in a 
kneeling position, with folded hands. All 
these images ana^ formed from white clay, the 
outside of a kind of enamel, and seem to be 
partly of Caucasian, partly of the Mogul 
races, but all distinguished 4>y very long 
ears ; a mark of beauty amongst the Burmese. 

Their colour is chiefly dead white, some are 
black, and I suppose they are evil .demons, 
for they have exceedingly wild and grinning 
features. Only few are entirely gilded. 

The system of toleration is happily intro- 
duced amongst the Buddhists, and they are 
not at all particular about their gods, so as 
to keep them mysteriously shut up. My 
guide was a ‘Burmese,and he was the first who 
opened those shops and shewed me every 
thing without reserve or apprehension. Not 
at single soul was at that hour there ; the new 
and the full moon are the times when all Bir- 
mahs, wrapped in their best olothes, pilgri 
mate to this holy shrine to offer their prayers, is a propf that the Tiittgs, in some measure, 


hill are different curious standards of the 
Burinese and Chinese fashion, long, narrow- 
strips ofcfoth fantastically out out. Suqh a 
standard is always met with where a holy 
place stands, at the aibdes of their yellow- 
clothed priests or monks, at holy sources, 
where wonderful figures with birds’ faces 
form the ornamental statues, and at other 
mausoleums, where dogs with long beaks, re- 
present tijeir guardians. 

•The cantonments are an open, well-cleared 
place, separated from the town. Opposite to 
Martaban town 250 years ago, at least so says 
tradition, there was a considerable town on 
the same spot, founded and inhabited by the 
Siamese, and the place of the cantonments 
was a large fort. The remains of a deep 
trench, made unquestionably by artificial 
means, seems to corroborate this opiuion. 

For the past four years, Moulmein has be- 
come the place of transportation for convicts 
from Bengal and Madras. Their number 


will, perhaps, in time, be a penal settlement, 
some what resembling New South Wales. 
Tiie transportation of criminals has undoubt- 
edly proved useful to the inhabitants and 
beneficial to themselves. The price of labour 
is excessively dear ; the Burmese are an in- 
dependent race, who do not like to work for 
Europeans. Rice, and some spontaneously 
growing leaves and berries gathered in the 
forests, form their principal food. A house 
of bamboo is built in the course of some days, 
and they know no other wants. Money has 
no charm for them, as they do not know how 
to use it, especially as they never have been 
tradesmen, which occupation is in Burmah 
confined to the princes and noblemen. Some 
familieoi'came over from India with their 
masters ; others followed, and begin now to 
settle themselves. At first there was great 
difficulty in persuading them to leave India ; 
they did of oourse no, know where Moulmein 
or Tenasacrim generally were ; no wonder, 
— many Europeans did not know ! 

Now being better informed, their numbers 
increased annually — otherwise the most com- 
mon necessities of life could not be got. The 
introduction of convicts was therefore very 
desirable. 

The greatest part of the necessaryGovernment 
evork being finished, they gre hired- out to 
private individuals, which Rovers the incur- 
ring expenses. They are well treated, and 
behave retnarkably well, and the famous 
Thugs are the mildest and most submissive 
class! They have unfortunately great facili- 
ties for escape.Scaroely leaving the place, the 
forests hide them, and the river is the frontier 
of the territory, which to cross, they get ea- 
sily the means ; a jealous government receives 
them there with open afms ; and a black man 
finds his way from Pegu to the Coast of Coro- 
mandel b^ land without any glilfloalty ! That 
these escapes do not happen more frequently 
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itiQdt be satisfied witli their present condition 
and greatly perhaps acknowledge the justice 
of their condemnation. A probletnn remains 
to be solved in about three years. Will not a 
part of those transported for seven years pre- 
fer to remain in the country ? 11 so, and there 
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is much reason to anticipate it, a system of 
colonisation on a larger scale could be intro- 
duced, which would undoubtedly prove be- 
neficial to the country and to the government 

Da. HEIFER. 

Englishman.] 


THE QENSUS OF CALCUTTA. 


Understanding that Captain F. W. Birch, 
Superintendent of Police, had lately been 
engaged in taking a census of the inhabitants 
of Calcutta, we applied to that gentleman for 
permission to inspect the voluminous docu- 
ments he had doubtless compiled. Having 


Mahomedan*. Hindoos. 


amounted to as follows— 

Christians. 

Upper North 
Division 
Lower North 
Ditto 


Ofctasso. 


every information we desired, we subjoin Lower South 
extracts from the documents in this place, Cap- j Ditto 
tain Birch deserves the thanks of the public, 
for his labours, and for the very ready ancf] 
obliging manner in which he has allowed them 
to be made use of for general information. 


Calcutta, January 1, 

English 

Euiasians 

Portuguese 

French 

Chinamen 

Armenians, 

Jews 

\V, Mahomedans 

13. iVlahomedans 

W. Hindoos 


1837. Males and 


Females. 

3,138 
s 4,748 
3,181 
160 
362 
636 
307 
13,677 
45,067 
17,333 

B. HindooB 1,20.3(8 


Moguls , 

Paisees 

Arabs 

Mugs 

M ud rasses 

N. Chruuiaus 
Low Castes . . 


527 
40 
351 
683 
55 
40 
19,06ft: 


Total Population. 


( Males. .. . 
£ Females. . 


144,911 l 
84,803 j 


229,714 


Puckah Houses . 

Tiled Huts 

Straw ditto 


14,623 

20,304 

130,567 


Total Houses . 
Police Force . 


65.495 


1.358 

In the year 1800, according to the report oT 
the Police Committee furnished to Lord 
Mornington, the Population was 500,000 . 

In 1814, according to the calculation of 
Chief Justice Sir Hyde East, it amounted to 
700,000. 

• 

Both of which calculations must have been 
erroneous, unless they included the suburbs 
of Cossipore and Garden Reach ; which we 
believe they di^. ^ • 


In 1821, five Assessors were appointed, by 
whose calculation the population of jualcutta 


5 

6,602 

64,582 

! 5,816 

10,865 

25,570 

! 4,476 

7,510 

18,153 

!2,841 

17,185 

9,898 


•l 

244 l 


170 


OJ 


179,917 


230,552 


205 600 

100,000 


But the Magistrates in their report calculat- 
ed as follows-- 

Upper-roomedHouses 5,430 X 16=86,880 ] 

Lower ditto ditto 8,800 X 8 =70,400 ( 

filed Huts 1 5, 792-J- 4 X 5^=5=21,714 l 

Straw Huts 35,497-*- 4 X 5fc=51, 558 " 

finite calculation waaS laflux dai1 * 

In 1831, Captain Steel made it 187,081 

Captain Birch’s calculation is .. 229,714 

And the daily influx about 150,000 

The above calculations .do nob include 
Kidderpore, Garden Reach, Seebpore, How- 
rah, Sulkea, Cossipore, or the other side of 
“ the Ditch /’ — Bengal Herald , Feb. 9. 


In tho Herald of the 9th ultimo was pub- 
lished a census of the City of Calcutta, by 
Captain Bi rch. It will, perhaps, not be unin- 
teresting at this period, to take a retrospect 
of the origin and earl/ history of this city, 
and the steps by which it has reached its pre- 
sent position. 

In the year 1698, the English, who had al- 
read> established themselves in these parts as 
merchants, and had obtained a firman from the 
Emperor of 0 Delhi, to carry on their commer- 
cial transactions, being annoyed by the intri- 
gues of the Dutch, sent their agent, Mir. 
Walsh, to Prinoe Azeem Ooshan, oneojfthe 
grand-sons of the Emperor Arungeebe, who 
was then at the head of affairs in Bengal ; and 
solicited from him, among other privi lieges, 
the' grant of the villages of Sataiiotty, 
Govindpoor, and Colicotta, Kali Kurt*< After 
a delay of two years in negiftstations, tho 
above villages were purchased by the Com- 
pany frogn the semindars to whom these plac- 
es belonged. These possessions extended 
about three miles on the eastern side of tho 
Bhagarutty river, and about one mile inland* 
The name Calcutta, some say, was derived 
from the goddess Italy, to whom a temple is 
dedicated, the same which now stands at 
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attacks of tbe*vnn- 
k* djatefrbed lh» lower provinces, 
time the appellation of 

*|n honor of the then reigning 

otereign pf England. In consequence «»f the 
security afforded to property within the Com* 
m*!* possessions, and facility for trade, Be* 
epral oputent natives were soon induce^ to 
make Calcutta their residence. This circum- 
stance, however, excited the jealousy of kite 
Fouzdar of Hooghly, who wanted to send his 
people to administer justice to the natives liv- 


if** 
whirtttoHteteti 
tanee beeam* i 


SWl% 

, omlwfo On ^e 19 th aft 

June the out pouts Stag- 

er*, which caused Uie Wktilre troapl, hired hy 
the English, amounting to 1,500 mefi^o de- 
sert. The besiegers in a few days obliged 
Mr. Drake, the governor, to take refage in a 
ship then anchored in the river, leaving in the 
foit 1**0 Erropeans, with Mr. Hoi well* one of 
the members of council at their head« These 
alsb wanted to embark, but no ship would 


ing under the protection of the English (lag : come nru the foit for tear of the firing kept 
but lie was presented by the same means up by the Nawab’s troops. Notwithstanding 
as those which had obtaiued for the English every effort of the besieged, the foit 
the possession of these places, vie. large was taken by storm on the 20th of June, 
bribes to (he Piincc Azceni Ooshan. whilst Mi. Uolwel! was treating with the Na- 

About th* year 1718, that is ten years after wnh the tenns of capitulation. The English 
the purchase of the villages of Kali KurtA, then suriemlered their arms, and the Nuwab’s 
&c. we find the new town in a flouiishing people desisted fioin bloodshed. Having thus 
state. It wps then inhabited by seveml Por- got possession of the toil, the Nuwab sent for 
tuguese, Atmenian, Hindoo, and Mogul iner- Mr. Holueil, and after enquimig about the 
chants, who oariied on tit ,ir commeicc wider ti ensures which he said the English had li id- 
the protection of the English. The shipping den t here, dismissed him with assurances of 
in the poit at this period amounted to about safety. On his return to his companions, who 
ten thousand tons. The English auihontie*, wei e then 1*16 pci sons, he found them surrou nd- 
however, found it neccssaty to conciliate the ed by a sfiong guard. About seven o'clock in 
Nawab frequently, by presents, in order to the evening of the 20th June, these unfortu- 
carry on then commeice without molestation ' nate people Woie locked up in a room used 
at the subordinate faetoiies. The seeunty of for itiet con linemen t of disorderly soldiers, 
property and fieedom of trade allowed within ( which was not above 20 feet squaie. The time 
the English possessions, caused the town to ot i lie >car, which is well known for its heat 
lucreasc in prosperity. 


Things continued in this state until Scraj- 0Kljiie 
ood-Dowlali, in 1750, took into his hands the , n 


every other quaitcr against the English. One 1 ,, , , . , . 
of his fiist acts of aggieMion was, the taking 1 Jjjoorshedabad, Icav mg . 
of the factory at Cosaimbazar by foicc, and i . uz,llu of Hoo & hl >’ ifl 
imprisoning the Englishmen he found theie.‘ wU . h a * a,mon <? f 3 ’ 0(H 


in this climate, and the smallness of the room, 
caused 123 of these miseiahlo sufleiers to 
in the same night. The next 

vi tw»nni. nut a/I ,.<• rt i ii nioniing only 23, among whom was Mr. Hol- 

otl.ei nru nf^r 6 1 ,m . cnt Cl >fBeugdl I. Among well, wete taken out, scarcely able to stand 
Itaillcnnh n f r. n!!!^ 0 r’ hL ' dcin ‘i nt n (J ,0I “ T1l0s P 0t . called the black hole, where this 
larie nm fifmnnolIV Governoi D •<*«' >* a | ifioin stood, is situated just at the north-west 
he nri vnff*I v cn.i* i,?* a lai tued him, th.it connei o^the Tank-squaie, wlieie at piesent 
to Paln.itt/ cut off Ins familj , and I piopuly a tranguKir patch of grass maybe seen. On 
aive i li t! 11,0 v h f.ih U *rui 0f | l, .i . E “? ,,s!l 1o . this spot Mr. Holwell afterwards caused a 

If Rnjbiillub.^cxoccdi^gl^iiriiatcd* 'spi%" '* ou ""' ont bo erectud > wI,ich ha ’ •*»»• 

Ood-Dow lah, and lie icturued his wrath lioin j ®®£L n removed. «* 

Ji c * - — 1 1 ne nawab, aftei a shot t stay, returned to 

caving Manick Chaund, the 
in charge of Calcutta, 

w w 000 men. Mr. Holwell 

He" then proceeded diieclly toward s' Calcutia *' ,in< * ll,e othei survivcis fiom the black bole 
The Hindoo and Mogul meicbants residing ati vvei ° 800,1 fiftt5r released » and joining Mr. 

ri A i A «4* K - n - i Diake and those who had taken shellerin the 

ship, continued there until news having 
teached Madras, an expiditiotl was proposed 
against the Nawab, which, conducted by Ad* 
ranal Watson and LoulClive, re-took Calcutta 
in Januaiy 1757, and though the Nawab brought 
a large toice against them, he could not drive 
out the English from their possessions. A 
treaty was the consequence, and sinoe that 
time to the present, Calcutta has remained in 
the undNtuibed possession of the English, 
daily inci easing in importance, wealth, and 
pi ospen ty. 

The contrast, between the position of 
Calcutta in 1756, as shewn by the foregoing 
accounts, And that which it at present occu pies 
as the capital of the most powerful country in 
Asia, is ao striking, that it cannot escape the 


Calcutta in voiu endeavoured tq assuage the 
anger ol the Nawab, who appearedMetei mined 
to attack Calcutta. At this ciitical juncture, 
the English applied for help to the Dq£ch and 
thoFiencli, who both declined assistance, the 
latter adding an insulting offer of protection 
to the English, if they would proceed to Chan- 
dernagore. On the 15th of June, 1756, the 
fort was besieged by the NawaU’s troops. 
This building was situated on the Banks of 
the river s its length fiom east to west was two 
hundred and ten yards, its breath on the 
south side was a hundred and thirty y&rds, and 
•tt the north only one huudred yards : ft had 
Ibut bastions, mounting each # ten guns. The 
giro-way on the eastern side projected and 
fti6unted five guns, and along the river a line 
of heavy cannon was mounted in embrasures 




* m 

larif^a 

apdthat in which i* was at the timeto 
t&* above) amount relates. 
oi the Ktftisb possessions the feat of their 
government has eonfended to increase. The 
population of a eity, circumstanced as this 
has been, would, no doubt, increase in pro- 
portion. Now, we find, by a report of Mr. 
Holwell to Mr. Brake, the Governor of Fort 
William, that the Town of Calput^L was in 
his time divided into four principal districts, 
via. Dee Calcutta, Govlndpoo^, Soota Nutty, 
and Bazar Calcutta. These four districts 
contained 5, 47 2 4 bigabs of ground, on which 
the Company received ground rent at three 
rupees per bigah, per annum, some few places 
excepted as lakheiaje or rent free lands. Be- 
sides the above lands, there were also 3,050 
bigalis possessed by proprietors independent 
of the English ; but situate within the bounds 
of the Company. The number of houses in 
Calcutta at that time, Mr. Hollwell says, was 
51,132 and reckoning 8 inhabitants to aoh 
house, which Lie considers a very moderate! 
estimate, he slates the number of souls in 
Calcutta at 4,09,056 as the constant inhabi- 
tants of the town, without reckoning those 
that came in and went out. 

In the year 1800, according to the report of 
the police committee, furnished to Lord Mor- 
nington, the population was stated at 5,000,000; 
and in 1814, according to the calculation 
of Chief Justice, Sir Uyde East, it amounted 
to 7,00,000. These calculations are supposed 
by some to have included the suburbs of Cal- 
cutta and Garden Reach. But Mr. Holwell’s 
account, which assigns to Calcutta about 
4,09,056 inhabitants in 1752, bears out the 
calculations made in 1800 and 1814. There 
can be no doubt, as we have stated above, 
that the population of this city has*bocn on 
the increase since. Accordingly, at the pre- 
sent moment, the number of souls in Calcutta 
ought to be considerably more than at the 
time of Mr. Holwell. lfut instead of it, we 
find by the census of Captain Birch, that they 
amount to 2,29,714 only about one-half the 
number stated by Mr. Holwell. Under these 
circumstances wc would have been inclined 
todoubt the correctness of Captain Birch's 
census ; but, by the following statements, 
we find it apparently borne out : — 

In 1824, five assessors were appointed, by 
whose calculations the population of CaU 
cutta amounted to 1,79,917.. Bnt the Magis- 
trates in their report calculated as follows. 

U pper-roomed Houses 5,430 X 1 6*80,880 \ 

Lower ditto ditto. .. . 8,800 x 8=70,400 f 


Tiled Huts 16,790-5-4x51*21,7144 

Straw ditto 35,497 ---4x54=51 5687 


2,30,552 





. w . . lady ;.v; 

These calculation##* not agree with #4 
other, aod tirty 'tiM&Uttojf. widely fromthe 
fortiia^^aicitylatliijfs. But cher* are two eir- 
oumstanees wbich makeu* very doubtful t*s 
to the accuracy of t bed ate cm which Captain 
Biijph’s calculations are based. The one is 
that Captain Birch states the total number Of 
houses In Calcutta at 65,495, and the total 
number of occupiers at 2,29,714, which gives 
an average of a little above 3 souls for each 
house. Now, according to Mr. Holwell, 6 
souls per each is a moderate estimate, and we 
know it, from personal knowledge, that 5 
souls per each diouse is considered a scanty 
population in the interior. There can be no 
doubt that in Calcutta, particularly the Na- 
tive parts, where the rent is high and many 
more persons congregated together than in 
the villages, a higher average, viz. that of 
Mr. Holwell, would be nearer the truth. 
Therefore, if we reckon 8 souls per house, 
which is an opinion we have heard hundreds 
express, and lake for granted that the num- 
ber of houses stated by Captain Biroli is cor- 
rect, wo would have the population, calculat- 
ed on these data, to amount to (65,495, X 8 =) 
5,23,260, which is a near approximation to 
the calculations we have quoted above. • 

Tho'other circumstance which inclines ns 
to doubt the accuracy of the calculations 
made by Captain Birch is, that at the time he 
sent out the Police peons to make the enquiry, 
people bad an impression .on their minds, 
that the Inland and Town duties having been 
abolished, it was intended to levy some other 
iax instead, and that the enquiries were be- 
ing made in order to ascertain the extent to 
which each bouse could be taxed. This l«d 
the people to mention a much fewer number of 
inmates than was really the case, and this 
sort of false report was given more in regard 
to the females whom they are always anxious 
to keep out of sight, and# who being generally 
in the purdah, their exact number is much more 
difficult to ascertain. Hence we believe the 
males are stated by Captain Birch at 144,811 
and the females at only 84,803 

2,29,714 


On these grounds we very much doubt the 
accuracy of the- census given by Captain 
Biroli, and the others which approximate to 
it. We should, however, like to' see this 
question settled on unquestionable data, so 
far at least as such data are obtainable in a 
work of this description. — Bengal Herald, 
March 12. 


RESUMPTION OF RENT 


FREE TENURES -CHITAGONG. 


To the Right Honorable George Loud Auck- 
land, Governor-General of India in Council , 
The Humble Haitian of the underpinned Iirfta- 
bitants of Chittagong* 

Shb.wuth,— That your petitioners bpg leave 
most respectfully to lay their grievances before 


your Lordship in Council, in the sanguin# 
hope that they will meet with that relief 
which is so loucHy called for from your Lord* 
ship’s just and hdinane consideration. . 

That on the 19th September last, Mr — r,jhe 
Magistrate and Collector, issued uotiftcatiSps 
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ipt gtfnoiNrt information conveying orders of 
to rabasure the lands baton g- 
fto and subsequently accompanied 

y*g qv 4 thousand men, attacked their pro* 
of carrying the above 
#rd«rs into effect previous to the reaping of 
jl. Harvest. That your petitioners finding 
themselves on the brink of rain, and trusting 
4o the solemn pledge of th- British Govern- 
metKt. laid down in the Regulations I, XIX, 
tod XXXVII of 1773, and II of 1819, and ill 
bf : 18ti, and others strictly prohibiting any in* 
inference of public authonies, with such lands 
aa haye oome under the Deoeqtnial seticment, 
al is the case with regard to your petitioners* 
tenures, they unanimously asked Mr. Harvey 
to satisfy ilietfc as to his authority, for infringe- 
Wgent of the above Regulations of Govern* 
rhent before he adopted *uch a ruinous tnea* 
ante. But instead of giving any direct an 
swer to their inquiries, lie set about commit* 
tihg violence upontlipuj and their families, in 
disregard to all intentions of law, justice, and 
humanity. And though your petitioners of- 
fered no resistance, which from the timidity 
of their character, it is utterly impossibleeven 
' to suppose that they, as poor and weak sub- 
jects, could ever have attempted, Mr. Harvey 
thlsreprescnted to the Government that they 
tod rebelled against the orders of Government 
dbd called for military aid to suppress 
them. Your petitioners are astonished at 
this tequistioa of Mr. Harvey, for your peti- 
tioners dbuld never have dreamt of committing 
any di^ftfcftance ; but your petitioners firmly 
believe, that hlSfrppresentation has be*n made 
purposely with the view of exculpating himJ 
self from the outrages perpetrated over them, 
as on investigation your Lordship will find, 
that My* Harvey, under the cover of mea 
so lands as above set foitli, insulted, 
Struci^aod wounded several men in the most 
tope! and barbarous manner, and ultimately 
actually murdered 2 men of the name of Do* 
tlitrfl and Ramjoy, and wounded 5 others in 
the village of Onwap^ah by musket shots: and 
in likedn$im* r Humudullah, the Deputy Col- 
lector, nirt 2 men in such a manner, tjiat their 
lives are at stake : the intelligence of these 
horrible murders have bee n received by dawk 
yesterday, hy a letter dated 21st Pows, Chit* 

, togeftg* Now, your petitioners submit that, 
irU be the intention of Governs qpt todepo- 
pol^ibe country, Mr. Harvey can in that 
cafe rnedy be jostihablc for adopting such vio* 
dings. That from the years 1704, 

‘ >w | S m| ‘* 920. the public functionaries were 
e^^tlited to measure and examine the lands, 
bdtfyuttr petitioners have always submitted 
tb lbeiox#ers o f Government, and sought for - 
vb'iltoi tWough legal cliaooela and neither by 
toW^hh^weapons, 


desperate conduct of the ooUldfifc. have, re- 


to institute Immediate enquire# ^ ira r 
gieal events that have, taken plabi^fn^ "are 
going on at Chittagong* tad grant me jn effeo- 


Tliat y ottr petitioners are now mu oh pur- 
tuimc^M^ptnd, and therefore they Cannot at 
preseW Yepreaent their hard ease in detail, 
will Hereafter bav£ themselves the 
.Mm* of doing. ■ 

hat your petitioners therefore, seating their 
. rnin aod dcsirueUon nigh at hand, from the 


tual redress, 

And your petitioners, as in duty bound* 
shall ever, pray. 

(Sd.)° KISHUNOKISHOKR MoCKTARKAR, for 
*• “ Futtay allbe. 

4€ Buxallr*, 

" Aubpollah, <$*e. Tolookdors of 
Chittagong* 

Calcutta , 9th Jan . 1337. 

To His Excellency the Most Noble Lord George 
Auckland. G. C. B* and K \ C, A, Governor - 
General of Bengal, 

The humble petition of the undersigners , Zeemin - 
dars , Talookdars , Lackrajeun Ryots , Sfc, Sfc, 
inhabitants of Zillah Chittagong, 

May it plbase your Lordship, -That your 
unfortunate andraiserahle petitionersliave most 
respectfully taken the freedom of presuming to 
lay their wretched penury and circumstances 
into your Lordship's due, kind and lenient con- 
sideration ; they trust that your Lordship will 
with irfercy pardon the liberty thus taken in 
obtruding on your Lordship's most precious 
moments of business, but humbly solicit that 
their case may be awarded with compassion 
and ample justices through the wisdom of Go- 
vernment and your Lordship, and whereby 
your Lordship's Petitioners will be saved 
from utter.. distress and complete ruin, they 
now apprehend from the Collector of this 
district Mr. Harvey. 

Standing orders of Government as per Re- 
gulation on aceount of measurement of lands, 
vide 1 192 M .S. Dossala bundobust of 1 126, M. 
£ appertaining to Lukherajand Keriauj lands, 
and fixed Revenue ha r ve been established, in* 
culding whatever quantity of ground then came 
within tiie measurement. We do not expect 
jurrief should be made on those ground and for 
the protection of the said lands the undermen- 
tioned regulations was then enacted and pro- 
posed by the orders of Government, namely 
1793 English stile, first Regulation and 19 dit- 
to 1919, E. S.2d Regulation, 19tb section, 
1826, E. 9, 14 Regulation, 1828, E. S. 3 
Regulation, besides others, supporting in- 
fringement or exemption at my time may be 
made on the ground measure# in 1192 M B* 
in evidence to the above regulations and no in- 
justice has ever since taken place. The measu- 
rement that took place by draetw of Governme 
in the following years 1132 M. 8. 1160 M. 8. 
nt 1162 M. S. and 1192 $L S. exempting the 
Lakhcirauj Dossala Bundobust measurement 
that took place, and to this day those ground 
have not been infringed by any Col lectors. - 

TheColiector, Mf. John Inglitfb Harvey, hav-' 
log with obduracy resolved and determined' 
to have tfic whole of the land! of all denomi- 
nations, Lukberaj, Dossala Bundobust oflRMT 
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II. S.tqbe measured, whereas being direct 
ippareat oootroverse to the above regulations 
and other standing orders of liis most Excel- 
lency the Lord Cornwallis deceasd, then Go- 
vernor General in Council of India Iti Bengal, 
should be the Collector act contratfr to these 
regulations, a serious havoc and devastation 
9 at Chittagong will be attended and ruin the 
zemindars, Lackrajdars, Talookdars, Ryots 
and others, and whereby Government will 
sustain a considerable and heavy <|pss from 
direct unlawful pursuit. 

The orders that Government in Council have 
been pleased to issue at the instance of Mr. 
Harvey for measuring the lands at Chittagong, 
Mr. Harvey the Collector does not pro- 
claim the same for the information of the ze- 
mindars and others, but keeps such orders, in 
obscuracy. We are confident that the wisdom 
of Government in Council are not a Tyrants 
on the poor unfortunate land holders of this 
district. In the event of our prayers not 
meeting the approbation end-favorable consi- 
deration of Government, therofore we oonsi- 
ir the stale will be pleased to issue a pro- 
lamation to put an end to the lives of the 
• hole of the inhabitants, which will at once 
.» far better for Government to wrench their 
properties without employing any individuals 
to degrade their Lordship's respectable zemin- 
dars and others when they are unjustly depriv- 
ed of their possession by an unmerciful ruler, 
wl ©n they will consider themselves that Go* 
temuent will have an end to do with the poor 
unfortunate inhabitants. 

Wdtlie undersigners, beg most respectfully 
to inform your Lordship that the present Col- 
lector retains partly disqualified officers not 
versed in the Bengallee language, partly being 
individuals that committed heinous orjrnes in 
the civil cases, should your Lordship be gra- 
ciously pleased to ascertain the truth of this 
charge, reference may be ordered by your # 
jordship on Mr. H. Moore, the judge, to exa- 
mine the qualification of trie Deputy Collectors 
a the language above noted. 

With respect to the' Laekrauj ground, the 
Collector Mr, Harvey having at his instance 
appointed Tussildars in very thannah, that 
Lackeirauj ground rent being removed or 
made Baydacul without orders of your Lord- 
ship in Council, the reverence of suoh ground 
forcibly taken from the possessors by seizing 
their properties such as cattle of all descrip- 1 
tion, pady, and whereby they utterly ruin the 
individuals* Should Tehsseeldars recover un- 
justly from the * Lackeirauj laud one hundred 
rupees on the part of Government, the poor 
inhabitants suffer a loss of another hundred 
rupees for the groundless eupences on ac- 
count of peons is charge &o* Ice* &o. We 
the poor inhabitants still considers that the 
Government orders arc not infringed. We con- 
sider ourselves that a special Commissioner 
stationed at Calcutta, also in every* Zillahs. 
What could induce the Col lb o tor Bar. Harvov 
to act contrary to the rules and Regulations, 
also exercise, such unmercifully injuries to 


the inhabitants, whereby the individuals ar£ 
brought down to the lowest deprecation 
all means of common necoasaries, and comfort^ 
of lives ? Government should be pleased to • 
issue a proclamation to pot an end to the lives 
of all the inhahitants, which wili to ftr bet- 
ter, and oonvey their properties of whatever 
kind, for the benefit of the state. Siuce tf»<j 
consolidation of the magistracy of Co lleo- 
torships to the country stands under jeopar- 
dy* Should the Collector act contrary, ih£ 
Magistrate would act upon the authority of 
the Regulations by which he is authorised to 
discharge his dpty. Since Mr. Harvey has been 
appointed to tlie Collectorship and Magistracy 
his power is attend .with all manner of dispa- 
ragement, oppressions and aggravation on the 
poor inhabitants. During this month Mr. 
Harvey having been to the Mofussil under 
ptea to measure Noahbad Lands, he has order- 
ed the Deputy Collectors to measure the 
Dussala bundobust and Lackeirauj of 1126 
M. S. consequently having taken the whole 
of the Burkundazes attached to Jail duty, 
seizing all the inhabitants, drawing sword 
himself to kill them, your Lordship will be 
kindly pleased to view the Collector Mr. Har- 
vey how great he stands in the Mofussil, con- 
trary to Regulations, Orders, &o. &c,, and more 
so breaking the pei.ee of theoountry, whereas 
he is ordered to keep the district from all 
manner, of depredations. 

Are the bundobust that have made through 
the Collector of Lakkeirauj lands, tluongh 
force and oppression, none willingly come 
forward to do so, on account plthe two offices 
being under one control, and then the Collec- 
tor makes his reports that the Zemindar* 
came willing to a settlement whereas the case 
is not so. 

We the nndersigners at the conclusion of 
this application, beg most respectfully to 
urge that your Lordship in Council will be 
graciously pleased to view their miserable case 
into your Lordships lenient consideration, fo 
dispense the admeasureufont till the pleasuie 
of ourLordship in council is known, respecting 
the unjust repott made by Mr. Harvey to rufii 
the the oountry through oppression on thoLak- 
heirauj lands, and Dussala bundobust in 1126, 
M. S., and till the Regulations exist, other- 
wise the wbol V>f to® country will stand to des- 
solation andtruin, and will take along time to 
make population and benefioia! to Government 
in yielding revenue. Your Lordship taken 
their prayers into consideration, and affording* 
justice, heaven will reward your Lofdshipns 
bounty accordingly. 


REPLY TO THE ABOVE. 

To tke Petitioning Zemindars*, Talookdars , Lak- 
hirayjdarsj ana Rgots of Zillah Chittagong . •' 
Revenue* The Right Hon’ble the Governor- 
General of Bengal having had before blip 
your petition ooutplaining, generally, of pm 
survey of zillah Chittagong, and pftrticutfrtjr 
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of the pTOcegdipgaofMr. Collector Hwvey, 
lilfffi as follow* in 

*#***>'■■* - f> < ■ ’•■' 

’ -pb '*T*s4ik Common friftf all the subjects of 
1 fi|p Hobble Company are under the proteo- 
’ tba taavNi;'' if you have been «a ^ any 
tiefcpefet wronged by the local revenue au- 
t|whtei 4 11ie Courts of Law are .open to your 
t!itM#i»llttS^artd will award you justice against 
tbrC^ff^i^rV'as against any other person. 
3$&it' violent resistance of the proceedings of 
ttiat officer, which the Governor regrets to hear 
has been attempted, cannot he permitted j 
3fd jhpie who are so unwise as to make such 
resistance, will assuredly fall under the cog* 
nizance of the law and be severely punished, as 
an example to others and for the mainte- 
nance of the public peace. 

H. ' Ills Lordship is afraid from the general 
tenor of your petition, but more especially 
frOth the mistakes in regard to the law with 
which it abounds, that evil .disposed persons 
hare been misleading you with mis represen- 
tations upon that head. There is nothing 
repugnant to the Laws of 1793, relative 
UTMltU permanent settlement, in the mea- 
surement of Chittagong now in progress, 
and Section VI 1 1. Regulation IT. of 1810, 
and Clause 3d Section V. Regulation IX 
of 1825 distinctly sanction such a proceed- 
ing, the former, under the authority of 
the Board of Revenue, the latter at the dis- 
cretion of the Collector himself. But in the 
present instance, the state of Zillah Chitta- 
gong, as regards the confusion, and intermix- 
ture of its tenures, the quantity of land held 
free of assessment upon mere assumption, 
withoutany valid title, and the impossibility 
of. finding and recognizing lands either sold 
by the Collector for the recovery of arrears of 
Revenue, or in execution of Decrees of Court, 
or ordered by the Courts to be transferred 
from one party to another (as in the case of the 
wall known Ghosal’s Decree of the Sudder 
Court )ali of which eiaoumstances have combin- 
ed to render the District notorious for the un- 
certainty of public* and of private rights, — had 
long engaged the attention of tlie Government 
and have led it, after consulting the officers 
best acquainted with the condition and wants 
of the District* and after careful deliberation 
uponjhf ir reports, to the eonciu^lpn, that the 
trqe interests of all honest persons would be 
best consulted by a complete survey of the 
whole district, which should ascertain and 
record the position a^d dimensions of. every 
field which it contains, and the rights of every 
person having , property in the soil, 

4 *TM great operation* ubdeir taken and 
oarrie^f 4b at heavy expence, will Settle at 
ottbe attfi for ever a thousand disputes which 
could be decided by the most experienced 
add ' intelligent Judge, without such ta<L in a 
manner Satisfactory either to hiihseffmr to 
the parties eonccrrted ; and ;*£M eventually 
put an end f* mac h expensive, vexaliotis, 
atkf irritating fftigdtibn, and it will doubtless, 
by the certainty of possession and facility of 


transfer which it will produce, A&d if edify r, *tfr 
the value -of every description of mudedpro- 
party* ■ - e- '■ * *** \ ***&*• * -**■ -‘w 

, 5. • YotL are also tfcjitakett" la "sUp posing 
that either! the conditions of the perpetual 
settlement, V any. measurement that bas ever 
ta^ken place in Zillah Chittagong, has ex-* 
einptpd the 'tenures of rent-free, ian ds ftom$x- 
ampliation as to their validity, or t the Jaads 
themselves,, on the tenures .being proved 
invalid fr&h assessment. Nothing can possi 

\ • possibly be clearer up- 

VIII. het VII. — t on this point than the. 
third “ The Governor- words of Regulation L 
General in .Council ,0f 1793,— the funda- 
will impose such as- mental Law of the per- 
sessment as he may manent settlement as 
deem equitable on all copied in the margin, 
lands at present aiie- The records of the 
nated, and paying no measurement of 1126 
public revenue, which M. S. to which you re- 
have been or may be fer as a proof of the 
proved to be held un- exemption from pre- 
der illegal or invalid sent assessment of 
titles. The assess- the lands then claimed 
ment so imposed shall as Lakhrraj,only prove 
belong to Government that the lands so en~ 
and no proprietor of tered were then so 
laud will be entitled claimed; but the vali- 
to any part of it.” dity of each tenure 

must be duly investigated, before the lands 
can be decreed to be free for ever from all 
demand on the part of Government, under 
Regulations XIX. or XXXVII. ofl'793* and 
Regulations II. of 1819, IX and XIV. of 1825 
and III. of 1828. 

6. As regards Turuf Estates, no land in- 
cluded in the permanent settlement can be 
re-assessed, and the only effect of the measure- 
ment will bo to render such land very much 
more valuable than itisat present. Rut it is r 
at the same lime, most just and reasonable 
that all Noabad land, and all land, of what- 
eVer denomination, not permanently assessed* 
and not held free of Assessment on a valid te- 
nure, should be made to bearlts fair proportion 
of the publio burthens. If the Collector, in 
pursuing this object, re-aSsess, by mistake, or 
a misapprehenson of rights, any land within 
the pale of the permanent settlement, the 
Court of the Commissioner is open to An ap- 
peal against his porceedings and there, doubt- 
less, any person that may be aggrieved by the 
former officer will receive ample redress. 

* 7. but His Lordship hopes and trusts* that 
no injustice will tie done to any person. He 
believes that Harvey, against whose acts 
you complain, Is a just and upright officer* 
intimately acquainted with ttielunguage of the 
people of Chittagong* ! with the proper rates 
of local assessment, and with the peculiar 
and difficult tenures of 4hat district. In Mr. 
Dampier also, tht^CbnHni^sianer of ths ^i vi- 
sion, (to whdrtt, if aggrieved by the Counter, 
you should lia v * appealed in the first in»taw*o 
before peiiiibningiGovernmentt thq^uveroo* 
has great confidence, and he does, not doubt 
that every well founded complaint ^iH be 
readlljr received* and promptly redressed by 


4 
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S it dicer. There is besides, as above point- 
w«*, the Court of the S|itc»t Cammlsetoser 
for all who are dissatisfied with the decisions 
of both the Col looter and the Coi^aiissioaer. 

; S. The legitimate coarse of proceeding, if 
jpi consider yourselves to be wronged in anj 
respect, is pointed out to you in these orders 
upon your petition for the purpose of quieting 
your minds ; and the looal authorities will be 
enjoined to be perfectly accessible to all re- 
presentations, and to act lit a spirit Of 
careful justice, and tender consideration fqt 
every exisiting right, especially for such claims 
as have any real basis upon the conditions of 
the permanent settlement, and the Governor 
will receive and attentively consider any peti- 
tion which the Zemcendars may think fit to 
submit through the constituted authorities ; 
but all representation of grievance from the 
survey must come through the Commissioner 
or the Sudder Board. In the meanwhile it is 
the duty of all Zemeendars, Talookdars, La- 
keirajdars, Putuarie* and Ryots to pay itnpli- i 
cit obedience in assisting the progress of the 
survey to all the lawful requisitions of the 
Revenue authorities of the district under 


Sections VIII. to XIV. Regulation ,Ii# W 
id IP, and Section V, Regulation IX. of Iftijfi, 
if contumacy or violence be attempted 
will assuredly be put down and the criminals 
will be punished by, the strong arm of tit* 
Law. But the Governor hopes, that after this 
explanation of his views. and wishes, and hi# 
assurance that ail who seek justice in a jieajce- 
ablp manner shall have their representations 
carefully attended to, you and ail. ether pef« 
sons in Zillah Chittagong, will give yourhfist 
aid to the survey, and rest satisfied that no 
infringement of lawful rights will b« permitted 
by the Government and that it* officers in their 
present proceedings are acting under full legal 
sanction and authority.— By order of the Right 
Honorable the Governor of Bengal. 

(Sd.) Ross Donelley Mangles, 

Secy, to the Govt . of Bengal . 


Fort William, the lOfA Jan , 1837. 

[lnd. Gaz. Feb . 10. 
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We willingly disturb the order we laid down in the finest poultry, sheep, and cattle of va- 
fer our remaiks on the policy pursued by the rious kinds. Jt is said that on the arrival pf 
British Indian Government towards the Na-,the troops at the top of the mountain, they 
live Princes and Stales, in order to arrive at •discoveied that this hitherto unknown country 
once at the affairs of Goomsoor, which at IliiS . wa.» full of beautiful villages in romantic si- 
moment arc more iuleftsting to the public motions, and that the country all around 
than those of any other part of India. Of the exhibited signs of agrnftiltuial industry and 
ancient History of Goomsoor we do not pos- great plenty. But this sort of vague infor- 
sess any record ; and regarding the general mation is not what we require for the movc- 
features of the country scarcely aqy thing ments of corps in such a country. Long before 
appears to have been known before the late now we ought to have had its topographical 
campaign, except that It was an unexplored features accurately laid down. It appears 
hilly tract, covered with jungle. Of the di- that the Aralghs of the Local Civil officers, 
rection which the hills take, the passes whieh within whose sphere of authority this large 
they afford, the rivers and streams which wound ary has been, wereinterested in kcep- 
occupy the valleys, the sites of the varioi^ *»g from the eyes of their European superiors 
fortresses of the chiefs and of the villages of real state of the country. Those who 
the Khonds who inhabit this tract, little or know the Amlahs of the Mofusail Courts, the 
nothing was knoivn. Our Information ex- great power they possess over their superiors, 
tended only to the first' range of the ghants, and the skill they display in mystifying every 
beyond which all appears to have bend terra thing when it suits their purpose, will not he 
incognita. Since the commencement of tbe late surprized to find that they had succeeded so 
campaign, however/ some information bas[ we, l in keeping their employees ignorant 
been obtained. Wd dud that Goomsoor may the general features of the distncf. It 
be eoawidered ks divfted into Iwp sections, seems that great quantities of smuggled 
that which occupies plajns and the lowball were wont to bq conveyed into Rerar 
hills' abounding In notions tnarshds and al- tnd Central India, through the passes is 
mo.t impeoetralte jOtjgt«,cM*,n» of feambao, : the mountains wffiob aeparate these hitherto 
and that which lie. above the rhautg. which oak now a region, from the plains to tha 
haa been found rtoeedihgljiertile.ab^Lingl^tw^- 
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4th October, allndlnfr 
upon the anthority of the 
that had been received* that be- 
noended tike hills not g word 


.j bqjp breathed of 4he -.mountains passes, 
t* syllable e 


BWd of sihUlng villages or for- 

M^Wlcys, or a happy and contended people, 
lantpipiions for those mpnntain virtues, 6n- 
.mmhc&i bravery, and invincible fidelity to 
tlMr hereditary chiefs- That evpn six weeks 
"«er the troops had been under orders for the 
Ipijspaitfrt not the site of a single Village, fort, 
vbr atockadewas known 5 not a route, or ford, 
v hr a single binjara ghaut ascertained, nor even 
where the great, line of ghauts commenced — 
In a word not a single item of intelligence 
' nepessary to advance in an unknown country. 
Such is our want of information in regard, 
not only to Ggomsfcor, but the whole of that 
unexplored tract, the limits of which we have 
described in our last number. - 

We Shall now lay before the reader some 
Information regarding the policy adopted by 
the British Indian Government towards these 
people, which we derive chiefly from tho offi- 
cial report of Mr. Thackeray to the Govern- 
ment <>f Fort St. George. “The permanent 
lumna of the zemindary of Goomsoor,” says 
this officer,’' is .seventy thousand rupees; the 
onnuhl revenue at least one lakh and a half 
Rupees when under a Rajah's management 
ahd Well managed. The Rajahs are said to 
have been always turbulent; but when the 
Weakness of pur Government for many years, 
and tbckStrengtli and climate of this country 
are considered, it is only surprising how they 
were brought to pay their peshcitsh at all in 
times of pubiic difficulty.” Mr. Thackeray, 
adverting to the former treatment of Sirkara 
Bunge, the Rajah of these territories, says that 
** bo was deprived of his possessions about the 
tear 1B01, because he had been so exasperated 
"by oppression that the Collector could not 
freat with him Sirkara Bunge, ho goes on, 
remained unmolested by the Circar officers 
for fifteen years after his deprivation. IMie 
was accused sometimes by bis son of making 
disturbances, lie might retort that the mootah 
assigned for his maintenance had been taken 
from him. From 1801 to 1812 Sirkara Bunge 
aswoli as liis son banpnjiah Bunge, appear to 
^liave gone on well, because the^provision made 


sit fibred since, ft i. S |>ity be wss 
mally pardoned some years agpf Hhr escape 
from the guard could hardly be considered a 
crime. He was apprehended when b* *«d 
every bod wthought bis former offences, what- 
ever they flight have been, were forgotten* W 
not forgiven, and when ire was coming in, in 
fact, under what may be considered acoWfe 
from the late Magistrate to prosecute hi* **b. 
Hb was confined along time without Inquiry : 
and considering his time 6f ^ife, habits, and 
situation, may be easily supposed to have 
fo* ur ,d so long an imprisonment too irksome 
not to escape if an opportunity offered. After 
this escape he went to his native bills, and in 
[a short time got possession Of the vacant raje. 

I With respect to the resistance of process for 
which the zemindary was declared forfeited, 
it may be said in his favour, he never opposed 
the Government, only the constables ; that the 
forfeiture of his zemindary, which to an Indian 
chief is ruin, and generally imprisonment, was 
perhaps too severe a punishment for such an 
offence ; that, at all events, it was hard the 
whole family should suffer so muoh for the 
{offence of an individual ; that it is not the 
custom of the country to deprive the family 
of the zemindary, though one member may be 
expelled. It was not surprising, Mr. Thac- 
keiay goes on, that this Rajah should have 
loppo&d the police in August 1813, when not 
much more than a month befofe h is palankeen 
it seems had been slopped, and bis sword and 
Igun taken away, and, as he said, bis women 
insulted by the police officers at Nowgaurn ; 
and it is to be observed, the Rajah seemed to 
have attributed this insult to Mr. Woodcock 
himself, for he said no inferior ofticerTvould 
have done so without some idea of its being 
acceptable to his superior. It seems the Ra- 
jah waPin the right in this instance, for tho 
police Soobadar was punished for his conduct. 
It appears, indeed, from every paper, that the 
'Rajah was always squabbling with the police 
stationed in his country ; and Mr. Thaokeray 
has no doubt, from this and other instances, 
that his complaints of their misconduct were 
■ well grounded. From Mr. Woodcock’s being 
oblige^ to punish the Soobadar, it may be 
inferred* that their usual conduct was at least 
not very conciliating. Sending such people 
iriio such a zemindary was itself almost 
enough to drive the Rajah into rebellion. The 


XI H VO gUUU UII well, ri'. w>w 

for, him had been aHowed ana reported to j 'ooiiduotwasTno doubt, intemperate 

Government, which at least tacitly acquiesced, i ji«* e «i - but considering hi. situation, and 
^ provocation, this offence was MS « great a. 


UfiQ aouili iur nwuy ..u...w.yu.v M , 

untilthe new, magistrate conceived it his duty 
to apprehend him, beeausethe Government 
.It ad desired sorpe explanation of the extraor- 
**' ’^ty circumstances of a charge against the 
ttlhg received from the father, who was 
Ya predicament asSirkara Bunge. After 
apprehended, the Magistrate was at a 
4 it pharges He w«S to he tried. He 
bay* Jed a lougand inoffensive life, 
lion of the sftqjt pertba, about 
.ooiY and his alWtees, wbatevei 
have heen dnriiig th« period, nmy, 
1 suflWenfly punished by thejde* 

y, anti i« 


imprisonment he had 


HilQllIVKSI* ’ 

provocation, this offence was not so great as 
to demand the ruin of one of the first famines 
in the country. If any other of the Rajahs 
were provoked, in an unlucky moment, in the 
same way, he might be equally expected to do 
something to bring on the forfeiture of his 
semindary. 

Mr Thackeray considers the sending of the 
ooliee n't »t into thi£*enriadary contrary to 
custom, and adaegerons measure; and bays 
it must, and by*Mr. Wood eoA’s own account, 
did irritate the Rajaft, and may be eensidered 
immediately conducive to bis ffcrensy; while 
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tioouid be no real check upon him. He quotes 
l^,f^co6k as follows;—' k# Wwas, jjo* 
nAihtffr middle, of jibe year 1014 that v any 
material occurrence Id this aeinmdary was 
brought to my notioe : bat about tigs time the 
samindar appears to have lost af coatroul 
over bis passion, venting it at one time on his 
immediate dependents, at another in language 
WdbljMudcicenjt and offensive, addressed di- 
rectly nr indirectly to the , Magistrate ; and 
dually* on finding himself foiled, in obtaining a 
favourite* but altogether unwarrantable objept, 
ia ooming to the desperate resolution of driving 
out of the semindary every polioe officer whom 
be considered, though unhappily they have 
proved, but a slight check upon his criminal 
proceedings*” The irritation and uselessness 
of the police seem admitted here, and all the 
circumstances shew they did harm, but no good. 
Police in such & zemindary must always have 
the same effects. This is even supposing the 
conduct of the polioe unexceptionable : their 
conduct was, however, there is reason to sup- 
pose, exceptionable, and therefore the conse- 
quences must have been Still worse. 


In a quarrel of this kind, the Rajah may say, 
“ ! am a Company's zemindar ; I pay them a 
great pesficusli ; I am one of the first men in this 
country ; 1 am treated with distinguished com- 
pliments, whenever I visit the officers ^>f the 
Company ; I am one of the ancient nobility of 
the country, a tributary prince rather than a 
subject. Why am I obliged to account for my 
conduct to such low people as you police offi- 
cers ? 1 am much more worthy of trust than 
you: I have more at stake. Why do the gen- 
tlemen prefer you and your word to me and 
mine ? Why am I plagued with you ? No for- 
mer government ever sent such a set of people 
into my country : it is aginst custom, and my 
honour and tranquillity. If I do not make a 
stand now, what else may 1 not expect?' 1 


It is evident, from Ms Woodcock's letters, 
says Mr. Thackeray, that the Rajah argued in 
this manner. He disapproves of the attempt 
to lower the authority of the Rajahs in these 
hill zemindaries, and considers the^sending 
of polioe officers into the country one of the 
most odious and dangerous modes of attempt- 
ing it. He thinks the Rajah the natural head 
of the country, the only efficient channel of 
Sircar controu), and influence. When one 
Rajah behaves ill he may beset aside, and apo* 
tlier put up in his place ; but the office cannot 
be lowered, in the present state of these epun- 
tries, without danger. The Rajah has a valu- 
able country and great income, a reputation 
to preserve, generally some treasure* a large 
family. He has a great deal that is tangible ; 
he is always tangible till desperate. The Go- 
vernment can generally come upon him, at 
least much easier than upon most others in the 
county* He is therefore a safer instrument 


than Sircar servants, who ma 
thewomayots orhill chiefs* 


* r 
t* who 
. Sircar 


-except through the Rajah* vwns^f|n |n 


which the liil^chjiefs and peons hold the 
ti almott th#:onljr hold we now have ip<*8 
troublesorodriice. These people can a? T 
always elude iis : we can never oomeio 
tact with them. We fihn substitute no prill _ 
pie for jWr loyalty to theitRajab. We 'ha 
a bold; oii the Rajah, and through him i 
peons ; destroy his authority/ and yob do* 
your own. We must bhvery sure of 00# 
system before we try td fihake the oJd.Tii 
unwholesome v allies have been reclaimed I 

the jungle, and cultivated and peopled til 

the protection and government of thbae'Ra^ 
jabs, and the Conda have been iisMaOd and 
are noW kept in order by them. ThegrCatex- 
tent of paddy fields is at least 1 one proof of 
good government. The more we respect cus- 
tom the strongOt^ve shall be. When once we 
give up, or require more than custom, which 
in India is justioe.we arc repaid with imposi- 
tion or resistance ; if we set aside custom we 



teach the people to dispute every thing : it is 
weakening our own claims. If we exact or 
impose more, or in a new way, we must expect 
opposition or evasion, and, at all events, shake 
that veneration for custom, which is what 
c hie My makes the government of this country, 
in general, so easy/ We must improve the 
people here through the Rajahs. The Rajahs 
have great faults ; but if not now better, are 
from their rank and wealth likely to become 
better than the oilier inhabitants of their coun- 
tries. On all these grounds, Danunjiah Bunge 
had a right, at alt events, to complain of the 
police sent into the country ; and it is evident, 
troin several circumstances, their conduct waa 
not unexceptionable. The new Regulations 
of 1816 positively forbid the introduction of 
police into these zemindaries when they have 
not been usual. Danunjiah Bungo resisted 
what the Regulations have since prohibited. 
Speaking of the consequence of the policy 
then adopted inregard to Goomsoor,Mr. Thac- 
keray observes that the Obligation of the 
Government to notice and punish the orimes 
oi which the Rajah was accused, produced the 
Goomsoor disturbances. • After all, what good 
has been done? The Rajah was acquitted* If 
he was guilty, justice was not vindicated jif 
innocent, his injuries are very groat indeed, ft 
may be safely asserted that, perhaps, our inter- 
ference to punish these supposed, murders, has 
only added ^viltoevil. The loss of his se* 
mindary is a consequence, uot of the cruelties 
of which he was acquitted, but of a resistance 
for which there is much to plead in excuse. 
Besides the evils he has goffered, many breve 
menhavj lofet their lives from the ojimate of 
Goomsoor, a great many innocent people have 
been driven from tiie homes and avocations. 
The expense, at the samp time, of this kind of 
Circar management has been enormous. There 
have been three or four hundred regular sepoys 
ip the country, detached from the battalion 
which seems to have been kept at Artak en- 
tirely for the protection of Goomsoor ; »o that 
(be whole expense of this battalion, abouttvro 
lacs and a half <ff rupees a year, is to he get 

a ainst the revenue we have got : mM bPrtfes 
Is battalion, the admeen and sibbepdy 
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tobJishmept employed in the semiodary, oosf has been the resultofthi* campa 4n»j*Dtf* 
^^fe^;£je£r. The Patulioe ^Aekith Pm*. ******* irbep^f 
jhfrfifit to^MOomi nearly rained to tbisaer- went had .Wen stretohefl, has made bis escape 
V'- ; " v among the (fills of this unexplored-un known 

- country, arrttl aMihe efforts of the troops sent 

$*<$£)&** been the wretched policy which against hity have net succeeded in discover- 

f plesirbyed the peace of mind andcoe»fort> log the place of hi* retreat. The fidelity 
ipse ft imp Je mount*! beets. Even the very ofh is clans bag) however, stood the shofeft, 
fiipctionaries of the siate, w ho would natural* and amidst the desolatiocs of war remaihed 
fytiedispoded to speak rather in favor than unshaken. The sacrifice of life and trea- 
againstthe measures of their superiors, have sure on tfie P art of Government has been 
n#fte«itatiogly condemned the policy adopted ggpatf and the only object attained Has been 
toward* Goomsoor, as illiberal, unsuited to the the desolation of a smiling province in search 
p^pl«, onjnst to their chiefs, and tyrannical of a chief who has at last escaped# dlut, if 
^eatralwei,' ' Mr, Thackeray very ably the loss of Government in the pursuit of this 
points put the, errors. committed by the Govern' phantom has been great, the loss to the 
mint in adopting coerce! ve measures against country which has been the scene of these 
t^esp people, when a conoiliatoiy course would military operations, has been greater. The 
have gained all that could be desired from following spirited picture of these works of 
them* destruction, which by its lively imagery and 

• graphic description speaks home to the heart, 
After all these errors which had been com- we copy from the Hurkaru of the 27th J>e- 
mitted in the management of Goomsoor, before cember. 
the period pf Mr. Thackeray’s roport, i U may 

be expected that the Government would, by M The whole Khond country in immediate connection 
s ad experience, have grown wiser, and in its with Goomsoor, with the exception of a section of the 
fuiftm transactions with these people adopt a Booroo De- f has been ravaged by the troops, and the 
different course of proceedings. But no, the peon lives taken, in a fashion known more probably to 
Hite campaign unfortunately betrays all that the imagination of Burke, than to the practice of Hyder 
« oak Dess of judgment, that incoherence of Ali - Beneath an edict of extermination, sparine only 
plana, nod those wanton cruelties and aacriflo- w ® me “ «h» / hrldren, and o destruction to every form of 
,b. ptraMJiD* or Ibt E 

tormer Governments, in regard to these people. tracts, which often resembled one continuous ham- 
Wehave neither space nor would it be | ett ern boaomed in ripe cornfields, stored with grain, and 

eating at this moment to enter into a. detail of teeming with every variety of live stock, are a spoiled, 
the errorg that have been committed in the late blackened, and smouldering desert. A holocaust on the 
Campaign. This, our contemporary of the shrine of Gatuitous ignorance and imbecility. The spi- 
Jitirftorv, whose daily paper affords him better rit of the execution of this measure, by the undiicipUmd 
opportunities of doing justice to the task, has levy which co-operate in the work, may be imagined, 
done in a masterly style, in various articles when it obtains general credence in camp, that an offi- 
Which have appeared in that paper since the cer deemed it to be his duty in one district to compel 
commencement of the late operations against th « wretched women found in the villages to reap their 
We shall merelv enumerate the own R rain al lhe bayonets point, and then 10 add to 

die flames which consumed the miserable remnants of 
heads of some of the charges which the Hur- #|o|hr left t0 protect them and lheir horoelesB and 

tawti has established against Government on f am i 8 hing offspring from |Jie blasu of these mdurnain 
this Occasion. They, are the following— • vallies. God l what work, and against a race whose 

chief crime has been the rare virtue of barren but invin- 
1st. That the force first arrayed in Goom- cible devotedness to a Chief, in his turn despeiately true 
sobr was numerically unequal to the expected to a bondof fealty self-imposed at Juggernaut, iu oblivion 
operations. of old enmity with the state of Goomsoor ! A barbarian 

- * tribe to whom our name and power and supreme 

* 1 . 1 . ... u VAnn .u* r» pretentions were but y ester day known, as were those of 

2ndty. That this force was brought up to tbe [toman empire to the obscurest clan beyond the 
feet and to suffer in detail. e wall of Severn* -a wild, nameless race, whose in- 

, ^ . , violate fidelity and heroic self-sacrifice, if neither 

firdly. That it wag ineffectively, and un- sanctified by association with opinion®, nor gilded 
fortunately handled in the field. by the foil of legitimate loyalty, is yet unsurpassed 

where the spirit of fealty has been most sternly tested 
A4 * i- Tho . iL. f u. —in the rebel laUd ef the Stuarts, in that of Gamer, and 

.fitfetjr* That toe arrangements for the tup* t hatofLa Jaquelin. We do dot now moot the qu*s- 
ply of provUloo., neceMarte*, field comfort*, ti« D 0 f the policy or j«tifiabt«MW of tK. dir. uitltnrte 
*ndx»ma*e, were incredibly defective, mewure Which hsubeeo put infor«e-,.nd wc derive 

■ v; no argument from its immediate failure. At this stage 

f fithiyv That sanatary provisions, the neees- of the proceedings no alternative of better promise may 
Stif.'forwrtrifih wpon an extraordinary scale, have appeared to e*to- Fbe expectation that the 
eVerydifeumatapee conspired to> iodioate, P* 8 ™* minium oftoeKhonds (tor they have scarcely 

'T**' 

« From axrangemMt. inch a, theae, wb.t oould Since the date of the aboveeketch tothe 
expeeted but tbtrt disappointment Which end oMast month the frnitieH search after 
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tfc# fugitive elrief had bMn «rtrii*«*d #i*fi all 
*tt <le»la»ing ami fright Micotf&iHiij atMti. j 
A correspondent in the Hurk*nk%otnut 87il». 
saja I 

11 ’ “ rh . I 

. The troops continue to beet tjp couotry night and 
<by ; and wearied, hardened, an# disgusted by their 
labor, often deaj^oy every Tpnu of life. The 
K hoods now and then emerge from their lurking places 
and Cnt bf a solitary straggler, thus sharpening the rage 
•T their jpttrtuers. Before one of the earliest swoops or 
the caidpaign, and through an error, ip which it is dfld 
that the Collector, in the absence of Mr. Russel parti- 
cipated, a crowd of miserable men, b shaving for an hour 
that safety was to be found in submission, pressed 
Into camp; The Commissioner deemed it to be his 
duty (ana we do not now moot the question of his 
policy) to command the misguided wretches to be sent 
forth again to abide the chances of the war. We do 
not now speak as the instincts of nature prompt : we 
Contemplate all the difficulties of the dreadful cm© : but 
if policy has claims has humanity ceased to have rights ? 
If no internecine passage of modern civil war, in the 
Morea, in Navarre, amongst the Andes, has produced 
agonies so various, so prolonged, and so inevitable alike 
to innocent and guilty, as those of Goomsoor ; and if 
the Khond race prefers to perish beneath untold tor- 
tures, rather than to bring bound to our scaffolds its 
natural heads ; where amongst piotectors and protected 
is the descending series of the successively proscribed to 
determine 1 Wliat, in the sacred name of mercy, is to 
be its dread sum V* 


All that has been said and q noted above tends 
to prove that the immense sacrifice of life, both 
on the side of Government and the people of 
those wild regions, lias been owing to the 
absence of a free intercourse with them. Had 
these people been fully acquainted with our 
superior force, the means we possess of de- 
stroying their country, and the determined 
character of our proceedings, by which a 
whole army at the greatest sacrifice pours 
down upon any country even in pursuit of a 
single object of its vengeance, it is certayi 
they would never have provoked the sleeping 
lion to lay waste their (Aids. The war whose 
disastrous eonsequenoes we have been describ- 
ing, in all likelihood would not have occurred, 
had these people been fully impressed with 
the notion of our immense superiority over 
them. A free intercourse with their country 
would have supplied this desideratum, the 
more so as our acquaintance with the locality 
would ha*e t .deprived them bf the only chance 
they bate of disappointing ds, viz,, by hiding 
themselves in parts to us, totally unknown. 
Conscious of our ignorance of these tracts, 
they provoke our resentment and set u# at de- 
fiance open the hope, even if defeated, of 
being saved by hiding in their unexplored 
j angles and mountains. • 

On the other hand* if we pos sessed as good 
WVttbVffedae of these parts as we lfftve of the 
provfncOT of tdfe^ropiTe,aed 

tneni, the means 

' onv vengeance at a trHHngCost have 

' beep ‘in ear hands. We migtotthcntfave pq tv 


down the Ife^sodf tpleughmen 

dowitt 'the ttsjeshahy 

0t thb Chittagong sethindars, withdui^p 
loss of a single life on opr part, and wiit| r ffipt 
very trifling loss of <jfb And proper^ on the 
part of the poor, misguided end exaspo*$|#fi 
peasantry. The vdeh of sending U ' ratlnr 
armament, composed of 
to^uei! a few diss**tim«ti' tribiitatf ^Memm^ 
dars whose tenants are tUd only 5 foVcfr tjb^imi 
bring in defence, and thbse ' tenhnhf^h ‘traps 
and ignorant horde of savages, would, under 
ordinary circumstances, be deemed 
ous : it would be something Tike l^tdg iP^t 
to kill a fly with a pcnderous sledge haittfifef. 
But the case of Goomsoor iH not kn ordinary 
one, our ignoragce of it and of a large ftkbt 


of country beyond it is ex traordi nary 4 redw- 
ing such extraordinary means as have won 
lately called into requisition. The Hmrkwru 
says, and justly, that the force flist arrayed 
in Goomsoor was numerically unequal tb the 
expected operations; for, extraordinary *s 
the force taken against Goomsoor may appear, 
when compared with the eemindary distuf- 
bances which 00 asionally take place in other 
districts, in the case of that Zemlndary it is 
considered inadequate: a greater force was 
necessary to insure success. And fohy ? be- 
cause the country which formed the held of 
operation was unknown to us, and our igno- 
rance and want of control afforded to a hand- 
ful of savages the means of successfully 
setting us at naught. 

In whatever light we view the shbyerst, ft 
cannot be denied Lhat the great error in our po- 
licy towardsGoorasoor and theolheroeigh bear- 
ing states, from the commencement, has been 
the negleet, in time of peace, to open a free In- 
tercourse with these people, to become fully 
acquainted with their country, and to lejLUpMr 
interests he united in the bonds of nomtnerce 
with the interests of the people of otir t pro- 
vinces in the plains. To cur neglect in Th^ge 
particulars must be attributed the whole of 
the evils that have been the consequence of 
the late Campaign, All the other eprqrA of 
detail which we have enumerated above* as 
taken from the columns of the Hurkarv, are 
but the branches of this one great error, com- 
mitted, not npw, not when the people of tftqae 
districts had taken up arms against us, ‘ not 
three or four years ago when private indivi- 
duals called the attention of Government to 
their neglect in this particular, but before, 
when we were at perfect peaoe with these peo- 
ple. It is then that* we wight have disarmed 
them without shedding a drop of blood, con- 
verted their arrows and battle axes into im- 
plements of agriculture, and brought their 
chiefs decorated . with the. pi nines k of their 
jungle-cock, bound, not with chains of irpn, 
hut cords of silk , to the gay assemblies of the 
Government house, to the reviews 
troops, and to the conviction of tbe^ufaMfeWe 
superiority whffch we possess over then?* m- 
#ead of persecuting- a Strkgra a 

Rera fiissey ; or carrying *tb© 
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war Into a smiling country In Search of them, 
©Or policy ought to have been such as to bring 
these chiefs to offer a voluntary homage at 
tWfJtorof British supremacy in India. We 
would then have had hundreds in Calcutta 
jCu'Ny acquainted with the language or these 
people, and with their country, men whose 
interest would have been so interwoven with 
those of the people of these tracts, thatqo- 
tbfftg going on in their country would have 
been hidtten from us. We would then have 
possessed as mueh means of knowing all 
about this terra incognita as of the province 
ofChunargurh or any other portion of British 
India. The neoessity of adopting such a 
course of policy is apparent even in respect 
to the native states on our frontiers: how 
much more in regard to those which, like 
Obotnsoor, are situated in the very heart of 
our possessions. 

» • 
There are no doubt various means of ac- 
complishing this object in regard to the tracts 
in question. One of the principal means, we 
think would he the throwing open of the 
rowntry by good roads lo the trade of the 
'provinces situated around it. The trunk 
road from Calcutta to Bombay would divide 
this unexplored tract about its centre, from 
which branch roads may afterwards be 
extended to the provinces lying on either side 
©fit. The construction of roads, in a coun- 
try naturally fertile, but for the most part 
possessing no water communication, would 
be so much desiderated by the people, if they 
could once be brought to appreciate t lie ad- 
vantages which good roads would afford to 
Auoh a country, that we are certain the weal- 
thy zemindars, bolding possessions in these 
parts, would be easily induced to come for- 
ward in aid of any scheme of improvement 
which the Government might think of sug- 
gesting. But to convince these people of the 
benefits that would result to them by making 
their country accessible to commerce, is a 
step that should first 4 be undertaken by Go- 
vernment, and an example set. The road 
from Calcutta to Bombay would answer this 
purpose, as we explained in a foregoing num- 
ber, whilst the Go^rnment would gain ano- 
ther great advantage hy its construction, viz., 
a direct communication between the two 
most important points in their ernpere. 

During the week a diseossion has been 
Parried on in the Calcutta Courier on oar arti- 
cle on the benefits of road making, between 
two correspondents, in which the Editor has 

fe prominent part. We are glad to find 
tUb sahjeot, which we consider to be one of 
great ftfjrartanee to ,the country, exciting 


Interest, and opposition j for we are one of 
those who think that the greatest good Is to 
be expected from the clashing of opinions. 
We would, tjiowever, wish to see discussions 
of this natifre carried on with temper and in 
language blooming the character of the pub* 
lieations in which these discussions find 
place. When such is the oase, we are always 
disposed to transfer any observations which 
concern us, to these columns, as we did some 
dajrs ngoCfe very sensible article from the 
f^end of Indip , for whose valuable observa- 
tions we are thankful. The language and 
style, of at least one of the correspondents of 
the Courier, is not, however, such as we could 
wish to introduce into our pages, and as his 
remarks against us have been ably refuted by 
another correspondent, leaving the question 
just where it originally stood, we 'have not 
thought it proper to copy these letters. We 
may, however, observe, that the part which 
our contemporary has taken in this discussion, 
is not consonant to our notions of justice and 
fair controversy. 


In his paper of the 6th instant, alluding to 
a writer who takes up some of our remarks, 
lie says, “ our correspondent makes it ap- 
pear that it is a small mistake to suppose 
that Gqomsoor was absolutely a terra incog - 
nita before the late war, or that a direct road 
between Calcutta and Nagpoor would pass 
through that district.*' In his paper of the 
9ih instant another correspondent challenges 
our contemporary to make good the latter 
part of the above statement in regard to us, 
viz., that we stated that “ a direct road between 
Calcutta and Nagpoor would pass through Goom - 
soor .** Justice requited that our contempora- 
ry should either substantiate his former state- 
ment, b f pointing to the page and line in 
which he found us so tripping, quoting our 
o^vn words, or at once fairly and boldly ac- 
knowledge that he had made a statement 
in regard to us wliicn he could not prove. 
He does neither, and although he has a brief 
commentary on the subjeet of his former re- 
marks, the ohallenge of his correspondent is 
left total!) unnoticed. 


There are a few other similar specimens of 
evading the question at issue when pressed 
too forcibly, which grace the columns of the 
Courier : but as we have already taken np a 
great deal of space with this subjeet, and as 
we have a good champion in tbe enemies own 
camp to fight our battles, we shall leave our 
contemporary to his correspondent, who docs 
not appeafr to have had his last say as yet. — 
Bengal Herald, Feb . 12. 
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JVo/e* on the^duties qf a Deputy Collector in Bengal 

Proper, by a Civilian ; Calcutta, printed at the 

Bap tiH Mission Prose, Circular Bpad, 1837. 

VP W* / 

By chance this work fell into oar hands the 
Other day 9 and the following introductory pa- 
ragraph, having produced the belief that the 
author was no non vice in the business of the 
Revenue Resumption Department, we were 
Jed to examine the contents furthei : — 

M Having had occasion, in the course of some official 
investigations, to look into the state of the present law 
and practice Qu* Resumption Courts, both of the first 
instance and appeal, as regards the Districts of Bengal 


In the observations which wd wish f 
various parts of this pan 
teotion to examine whether the view* \ 
writer are exactly in aooordaneo 
sumption regulations. We take fifr -^nvWM 
that they are 90 , and will enquire only^^to 
the congrtiity of the doetrinea maiataitMflM 
it, with the notions of justice effuHyV w&U 

versally Admitted in all matters that regard this 
relations of civilized Society. 

• 

The reader has perhaps over-looked, whilst 
perusing the introductory paragraph quotaft 
above, a very remarkable demonstration of our 
opinion, that the duty of resumption has been 
committed to incomptent hands. In the first 


instance ana appeal, an reearu* me wisinrm vi 1 , ■ , . . , 

1' roper ; and having thus had my attention diawn more paragraph the writer adverts to certain dis- 
ci osely than it otherwise might have been, to the [ ciop&ncies of form and opinion which have 



slight degree to some 01 my teiiow lauourers in *ne to cause even the officers attached to the 

f ublic service, to pul together the information which courts of appeal, who are a ways functionaries 
have acquired, together with such remaiks as the of considerable experience, to form erroneoda 
nature of the subject more prominently suggested | opinons regarding various branches of lifts* 


To those to whom the subject is familiar, my notes will 


duties. In the commencement of th © second 


appear trite a oil valueless. They may, however, ns^iu pai^graph ol . tlie introduction, the writer tells 
junior officers newly called upon to adjudicate resump- j ns, that his notes may assist Junior Officers v 
tion suits; and hy all into who-e hands they mny fall, \ newly called upon to adjudicate resumption 
they will. I f««lM B .»r e d,b« receive with mduU.Dce in and thns admits, what without such 

couaideratiOB of the motives which cause tluM: publication. oi< 4l% . 

I shall, therefore, make no fur 1 her apology tor presenting » a . ( * BS.ton 13 P a P* , ^ c ear * ^ a * 

■ rienued officers of the appeal coart* have 

often formed erroneous notions. This 
state of things cannot but be considered ob- 
jectionable by every one who has duly weigh- 
ed the relative situation of the parties to 
these suits, viz. the Goverment and &e hol- 
ders of rent-free lands, in regard to the Junior 
inexperienced officers entrusted 'with the dm* 
nagement of these cases. • The influence which 
the hope of future advancement must qgcrefdi' 
over these officers cannot he inconsiderable, 
whilst their impatience andf want of ekpotf*- 
ence must continually expotp them to the evil* 
consequent on hurried investigations and rash 
decisions. But the nature of the dutieswhlbh 
our Dcpujy^ColIectors have to perform, most 
greatly aggravate the evil. To comprehend 
this folly we should carefully peruse the fol- 
lowing extract from the Preamble to Rtftx 
lation II. of 1793, passed by the Marques# pf 
Cornwallis: — 

M All questions between Government sad the landhol- 
ders, respecting the a safe mew and rollectiaa of the 
public revenue, and disputed claims between , the letter 
and their ryuts ; or other persons concerned in 'mb 
collection of their rents, have hitherto been cognisable 
iu the courts of mil adawlut. or revenue court*. . The 
collectqirs of the revenue preside in these ns judges ; end 
an appeal lies from their decisions to tl»e board of retfende, 
!and from the decrees of that Board to the 
General in Council in the Department of Keveoue. Bs 
faroprietot* can never consider the privtttftt which' 
%Rebeen conferred upon them as set 
revenue officeis are vested with these L 
Exclusive of the objections arising to 


them to rny frieuds in the rough shape 111 which they 
weie originally penned, and which constant avocation 
leaves me no leisure to amend or alter.” 

After the above introductory remark which 
develope the character of the work and of its 
author, the manner in which a Deputy Collect 
tor should commence his enquiry regarding free 
tenures, add the various steps by which he 
must prosecute that enquiry, are laid down. 

The author then enters upon a definition of 
the different terms used in the Revenue De- 
partment to denote the various kinds of rent- 
free tenures. The manner of examining and 
testing the Taidads, or the document by which 
possession is held, is considered next, and then 
the Toujfcer lands, or landl Which at the period 
of the deoennidt settlement were not included 
within the limits uf any Pergufiuah Mouzoh, 
or other divisions of estates, for which a dis- 
tinct settlement may have been made since the 
period above referred to, nor lands heLd free of 
assessment under a valid and legal Jiue. The 
different descriptions of Towfser lauds are then 
pointed out, and the pamphlet concludes with 
some observations op the manner of recbiviqg 
evidence in Resuiqptifpsoases, and drn ' 
up the Roobakarree, or a statemeiRof the 

Such are the, contents Of tie work boferetf* * 
in short, it is a summary ofthe Resu&ptioo 
gulation which apnertalfis to Mi 

of the Deputy Collector’s duties. 
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from their irregular, summary, and often ei pane 
ptoceedings, and from the collectors being obliged to 
suspend the exercise of their judicial functions, 
whenever they interfere with their financial duties ; it is 
obvious that if the regulations for assessing and collecting 
the public revenue are infringed, the revenue officers 
themselveS must he the aggressors ; and that individuals 
who have been wronged by them in one capacity, can 
never hope to obtain rediess from them in another. 
Their financial occupations equally disqualify them for 
administering the laws between proprietors of land 
and their tenants. O their security, therefore, must be 
given to landed property and to the rights attached to 
it, before the desired improvements in agriculture t an be 
expected to be affected. Government must divest itself 
of the power of infringing, in its executive capacity, the 
rights and privileges, which, as exercising the legislative 
authority, it has conferred on the landholders. The 
revenue officers must be deprived of their judicial power. 
All financial claims of the public, when disputed undei 
the regulations, must be subjected to the cognizance 01 
the courts of judicature, superintended by judges, who 
from their official situations, ami the nature of th**ir 
trusts, shall not only be wholly uninterested in the 
lesult of their decisions, but bound to decide impartially 
between the public and the proprietors of land and also 
between the latter and their- tenants. The collectors ol 
the tevenue must not only be divested of the power of 
deciding upon their own acts, but rendered amenable 
for them to the courts of judicature, and collect tlie 
public dues, subject to a personal pioseeution for every 
exaction, exceeding the amount which they are 
authorized to demaiul on behalf of the public, and for 
every deviation fiom the regulation preset ihed lor the 
collection of it. No power will then exist in the country, 
by which the rights vested in the landholders by the 
regulations can be iufringed, or the value of landed 
property a fleeted. Land must in consequent become the 
most desirable of all propet ly ; and the indu-tiy of the 
people will be directed to those imp tenements in 
agriculture, which are as esential to their own welfare, 
as to the prosperity of the state." 

The motives which induced Lord Cornwallis 
to promulgate the above regulation, may be 
further known by the following observations 
which he recorded on the occasion in a minute 
which, together with the above regulation, 
received the approbation of the Court of 
Directors : — 

41 The proposed arrangements only aim at insuring a 
general obedience to the regulations wuicli w« may in- 
stitute, and at the same tpne impose some check upon 
ourselves against passing such as may ultimately prove 
detrimental to out own interests, as well as the prosperi- 
ty of the country. The natives have been accustomed 
to despotic rule f>om time immemoHal, and are well 
acquainted wifli the- miseries of their own tyrannic 
administrations. When they have experienced the bless- 
ings of good government, there can be no doubt to 
which of the two they will give the preference. We 
may therefore be assured, that the happiness of I he peo- 
ple, and the prosperity of the country, is the firmest ba- 
sis on which we can build our political security. 

By Regulation III. of 1793, the Govern- 
ment are placed precisely in the same posi- 
tion as their subjects ; which fact further shows 
how necessary that good and eminent states- 
man, Lord Cornwallis, considered the separa- 
tion of the two capacities in which the Go- 
vernment are alternately placed ; viz. that of 
party to the suit arid the Judge of thp case by 
their right to role the country. The following 
extract from the preamble of the regulation we 
advert to explains its tenor :-*■ 

(' To ensure to the people of this country, as far as is 
practical) l e, the uninterrupted enjoyment of the 
inestimable benefit of good laws duly administered/* 


government determined M to divest itself of the power of 
interfering in the administration of the laws and 
regulations in the first instance ; reserving only, as a 
court of appea' or review, the decision of certain cases 
in the last resojp ; and to lodge its ju lictal authmity 
in courts of justice ; the judges of which should not 
only be boundfjy the most soleiqn oath* to dispense the 
laws and regulations impartially ; but be so circumstanc- 
ed as to have no plea for not dischaiging their high 
and important trust wit.h diligence and uprightness 
It was resolved, <k that the authority of the laws and 
regulations, so lodged in the courts, shall extend not only 
to all suits k?tween private individuals, but that the 
offsets of government, employed in the collection of the 
revenue, the provision of the Tompany’s investments, and 
all oilier financial concerns ot the public, shall be 
amenable to the com ts, for acts done in their official 
capacity, in opposition to ihe regulation.” 

Now the Deputy Collector, by virtue of liis 
office to search out land, subject to the claim 
of Government, is in the first place an infor- 
mer to bis own tribunal; lie is secondly to 
assume the character of complainant ; thirdly, 
of a judge to decide his own claim ; arid 
fourthly, of an executive officer to dispossess 
the proprietor of the land by viitueof a do 
crce passed by him in favor of himself. So 
that in fact he is heie informer, complainant, 
judge, and the executive authority. This 
complication of duties, which soalde and ex- 
peiienred a statesman as the Marquess of 
Cornwallis considered objectionable on such 
solid grounds as are laid down in the above 
quotations, and in the execution of which, as 
we have it from our author himself, even tlm 
higher courts of appeal have frequently cried, 
is nevertheless, as stated by the same writer 
and w»ell known to every body, entrusted to 
junior officeis of no experience. The Court 
of Directors, adverting to Reg. II. 1819, write 
to this Government, in their letter under date 
the 2d May 1821, as follows : — 

** What* you have ordained and t emulated is, that tlm 
Colleclois dnill not apply to the courts ol justice at all : 
that they shall, in the first in-fance, decide the cases 
t^pmselves, leaving it to the party dispossessed to seek 
when he thinks himself aggiieved.a remedy by the courts 
of law. That is say, you have done neither more nor 
less than trausfer tint hardship arising fiom the delay 
of the couits of justice, which you deemed intolerable 
in your own case, from yourselves to tlm opposite party. 
What you have done is, to constitute yourselves, by 
your own act, defendants instead of plaintiffs , and that, 
in each instance, preceded by the mateiial ciruu instance 
of the extra-judicial and arbitrary dispo-sessioii of a man 
from a property which he has been accustomed to enjoy 
and to regard as his own. We must not allow ourselves 
to suppose, still less to act, as if we supposed that the 
injury sustained through the delays of the couits of 
justice is a greater injury to us than it is to individuals. 
I* very rational consideration must lead us to the opposite 
conclusion. The loss of an estate affect* the individual 
more deeply, than the none-arquisition of a hundred is 
capable of affecting the Government 

Soch the real character of the duties of 
our resumption collectors, and such are the 
men whom the Government has thought fit to 
appoint for tlie execution of those duties. 

We shall now leave the reader to consider 
well the grounds on which the Marquess of 
Cornwallife thought a separation of fiscal and 
judicial duties necessary, and then, noticing 
what the two passages in the introduction of 
the pamphlet before us, have brought to 
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notice regarding the description of men chosen 
to (ill the office of Deputy Collectors and the 
manner in which these duties hale been car- 
ried on, to weii»h carefully three different 
ciiumstances, before we come to lay conclu- 
sion on the tnmils of the question* 

The lirst inquiry to be made regarding 
any lakhiraj tenure, says our author, is as to 
its extent, whether it he more or less than 100 
bcegah* ; for if it be less, no further proceed- 
ings regarding it need be held. ^ 

T'lis is certainly in conformity to the 3d 
clause of Regulation II. of 1810, which in 
pointing out the lands liable to resumption, 
makes an exception in favor of those “ the 
extent of which may not exceed one hundred 
bcegahs if in Bengal, Debar, or Orissa, and 
fifty heegahs, if within the province of Be- 
nares." We arc reaPy thankful toourauthoi 
for having brougt this exception so pi eminent- 
ly into view ; but bow fa** tiiis proviso is at 
tended to in practice by the Deputy Collectors, 
is a question which, if answered in the 
affirmative, must be answered with so many 
cases of exception as to render the affirmation 
ofvei) little use. Numerous instances can 
be pointed out in which the Deputy Collec- 
tors have totally disregarded tins proviso, 
arid have gone even so fat as to resume parcels 
of land measuring no more than ten htfegahs. 

Tile author then enters into t lie luannci of 
examining the laidnds and registers, on which 
we shall offer a few remarks; but bcfoie that, 
we have something to say regarding the work 
of resumption in geneial. The permanent 
settlement, under which all the Zemitidai ies 
in Bengal aie now held, was, it is notoiiou,*, 
conducted not on any measurement of the 
lands , hut solely on the basis of the Junta or 
the Revenue which each zeiriindarv paid, lie 
garditig this o ir aoihor sa\s, that the estate* 
“ were engaged for in the gross, without icsor 
vation and without any specification ol its com* 
poucul parts either in iliw proposal of the ze- 
mindar oi in lus cubooliut." Now, after the 
lapse of years, a piece of laud happens to he 
discovered, within one of the estates thus 
settled, the rent- tree possession o| which 
is claimed by a certain indvuiiial ; hut on 
examining his laud, it in fould, that 
he possesses, for instance, 500 higalis 
more than granted in the sunud. Tins is 
therefore subject to resumption. But b) 
whom? surely not the Government which liasf 
by the permanent settlement, for ever given 
up the light to all such lands within the boun- 
daries of the different estates, without any re- 
gard to the quantity of land or the number of 
higalis contained in each ; the propeg party to 
claim this piece of land from the man holding 
it, without being able to prove his right to it, is 
the zemindar within tfho.se estate this piece of 
lund may happen to be situated. We shall give 
another illustration: Suppose a parrnanent- 
ly settled zemindary had. an incumbrance 
of 500 bi gabs orrenbffee land, and was af- 
terwards found that the free holder instead of 
having 500, possessed 1,000 bigahs^the^overn- 
ment, in case the holder of this rent-free tenure 


could not prove his right would be entitled 
to only 500 big'galis, the remainder being 
given up to the Zemindar, in whose estate this 
•eiil- free tenure might be located. Indeed, we 
cannot understand how, without a breach of 
pledge, Government can take possession of 
such a piece of land. The question of its 
possession, ir evidently between the possessor 
and ihe zemindar within whose estate the 
laud is and from whose lands this excess must 
have been abstracted ; Government, after 
making over the whole estate to the zemindar, 
oil a consideration, having no more right to 
take possession any such land within the set- 
tled estates, than the Sultan of Turkey has. But 
if might be right, both the Sultan of Turkey 
and the British Government may take posses- 
sion of any land which their power can bring 
within their gras |>. 

From the digression, which, however, is 
very important in the question at issue be- 
tween the Government and the zemindars, 
we oflme to tiie consideration of the Taidada 
and Kryisters. That there is now very great 
difficult) in obtaining sunuds and other do- 
cuments after the lapse of nearly eighty years 
is evident fiom the accidents to which papers 
of this kind in the hands of such people as 
the natives of this county, are liable. Indeed, 
such is the uncertainty in which the authen- 
ticity of these documents is involved that very 
little faith can he placed in them. In regard 
the registry, it is true that it was ordered 
to lie kept in a very careful manner. One 
cop) of it was to remain in the offiee of the 
Collector, another to be tiled in that of the 
Judge ol the distiict, and a third copy was 
directed to be transmitted to the Board. Such 
were the orders on the subject ; but these 
orders were not followed up in practice. In- 
stead of keeping regular books of registry 
and authenticating each entry by the signa- 
ture of a covenanted servant of.Uoverninent, 
only copies of the sunuds that were presented 
weie kept in the arcliives»of the collectorates, 
without any authentication and without any 
duplicates or triplicates being sent to the 
judge and the Board. There can be no doubt 
that papers kept in this loose way would be 
entirely at the mercy of the record-kecpcis. 
As things stand, these documents can he mo- 
di lied or reduced in number ad libitum. Nu- 
merous instances aie known, in which copies 
of sunuds were never tiled, and yet by pay- 
ing a sum to the record-keeper the copies 
were found in the record, whilst many who 
had regisleied their claims according to the 
regulations, but refused to satisfy corrupt 
umlahs, had the registry of then sunds stiuck 
out from the tecord. At present there is no 
registry or copy in any Collectoiate on which 
the least dependence can be placed. If there 
had been £ regular registry of these claims, we 
can nog conceive what use there would he 
of making any futher investigation in the 
matter. If all tlie*authentic sunuds have been 
duly registered, and the people informed bjr 
repeated proclamation that none who bad not 
registered his claiip would be entitled to the 
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consideration , of Government, then the 
Government possess the means of settling the 
whole affair at once. Thev need hut publish 
that by their, registry they find such and such 
lands, not being in the register, are resumed. 
Bat this" has not been done, and cannot be 
done, for this very good reason, that (hose 
registers, if they do exi-t in some offices 
cannot be depended on. This uncertainly jt» 
regard to these registers, it is worthy of 
remark, is owing entirely to the neglect of 
the servants of Government. What shadow 
of justice then can be shewn for the following 
rnfe which our author lavs down as the next 
step which a Deputy Collector is to take 
after he has ascertained that a tenure 
contains more than 100 beegahs? viz. “It is 
next to be inquired if it has been registered ; 
for if not, and no valid reason can he assigned 
for non-registration, the Lakhiraj privilege of 
the tenure is de facto foi feited, and may he de> 
dared so summarily/’ Tit rent-free holders 
always answer these enquiries bv saying that 
their predecessors must have registered Jicir 
tenures: and that the absence of the record 
is owing to the well known and admitted 
carelessness of the. Government functional ies. 
Thus possession, in whatever light the 
subject is viewed, is after all the only certain 
ground on which resumption proceedings 
can be justly conducted. 

A rnari is found in the rent free possession 
of a piece of land, and lie declares that he 
and his predecessors have never paid any re- 
venue upon it. It is therefore for the Govern 
ment to shew that since the 12th of \u?ust, 
1765, rent was paid upon it, and thus to 
prove that the tenuic has not been held rent- 
free since that date. But instead of this 
course, which would he adopted in all ordinary 
cases, in oases where the Government claim 
is concerned, 44 of this proof the burden,” says 
Our author, “ is upon the claimant, and not 
upon Government?” The Government is the 
claimant and it is a misnomer in this case to 
call the possessor 1/y that appellation. It 
howver suits the purpose of Government to 
step into the shoes of the defeudont, as point- 
ed out in the extract we made above from the 
letter of the Court of Directors. Is this the 
boasted justice of the British Indian Govern- 
ment? 

We shall not enter upon the definitions of 
terms with which a great part of the pamphlet 
is occupied. These are generally correct, and 
our space does not admit of a more patticular 
analysis of the subject. We shall, therefore, 
proceed to examine what our author says re- 
garding the Tonfeer lands. The definition of 
this description of lands has been given above. 
The author of the pamphlet, speakingof these 
lands, justly observes, that in all places in 
which the settlement was made in the gross, 
without any specification of the component 
part# of the gemindary, the Government can 
uo#j have Oo foinedy for the loss sustained by 
dlkleient rental yrhich formed'the basis of the 
jwidma, or from any fraudulent concealment, 
hr careless onmsioji# We also agree with the 


author, that io eases where a specification or 
measurement of the lands was made, any 
quantity beyond that is liable to assessment, 
after careful inquiry and measurement. 

The viewpof the author regarding Towfeer 
hy alluvion and dereliction of rivers, we can- 
not subscibe to. The claim of Government to 
the revenue of this description of Towfeer is 
based on the assumption and these alluvions, 
having betyi formed since the permanent settle- 
ment, cannot ho a part and parcel of the settled 
ostites. To this the zemindar's reply ge- 
nerally is, that hy the Shikust or loss of one 
pmt of their estates the Ptpoast or gain in ano- 
ther part is made, and that they are therefore 
entitled to the latter in lieu of the former. Our 
author, however, says that “ the proper pro- 
cess to he adopted in such cases, is to ascei- 
tain, not only the extent by measurement of 
the alluvial formation, but also the quantity 
of land appertaining, at the time of the Per- 
petual Settlement, to the estate, or to those vil- 
lages belonging to it, whose lands are said to 
have been washed awav ; and the quantity of 
land now existing. Then, if the extent of 
land, ascertained to have been in existence at 
the time of the Perpetual Settlement, turns 
not to have suffered no diminution since lhat 
time, the whole of the alluvial land is consi- 
dered .subject to a new assessment.” Wo do 
not know how this passage can be reconciled 
witli that already quoted, in which the author 
admits that the estates were settled in the gross 
without measurement or specification of the 
lands. If the lands in an estate were not mea- 
sured nor specified at the time of the settle- 
ment, we cannot conceive how the comparison 
which is here recommended can he made. He 
has however, suggested a means of getting over 
this difficulty, lie refers os to the first qiun- 
quenniar'ieturns by the zemindars of the ex- 
tent of their lands, as being sufficient authority 
fqr deciding the extent of their settled estates. 
The origin of these leturns is consequent upon 
Reg. XLVIll. of 17s)3, a time immediately 
subsequent to the permanent settlement, when 
the Zemindars wcie naturally anxious to make 
their respective estates appear as small in ex- 
tent as possible, in order to avoid any luitlier 
disturbance of the settlements ; under such an 
impression, they repotted the extent of their 
lands at as Iowan amount as circumstances 
permitted them. Besides, about this period 
the Zemindars had but very little thine to as- 
certain the extent of their lands, and there- 
fore even when they did desire to give a cor- 
teot return, it was not possible for them to act 
up to that wish. Hence it is notorious, that 
the quinquennial returns contain a great deal 
less quantity then actually belongs to each es- 
tate. Besides which, although the regulation, 
ordering the preparation qf these papers, lays 
down very Strict rules for their compilation, 
yet it is welt known that v these rules wore not 
kept up in force after a certain time. Indeed, 
such was tjip careless nmnneifjn which they 
were' latterly kept dp, that in 1823, when cer- 
tain enquiries were made regarding the suh« 
ject, no Satisfactory record could be found, on 
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which the Government could proceed. These 
facts must be well known to our author. How, 
then, in the face of them, he reformthe clepu 
ty collector to the quinquennial rlturns we 
cannot imagine. The fact ta, them? is no do- 
cument or register which cm furniih any rea 
sonahle datum on which the original extern 
of the estates that have been settled without 
measurement can now he ascertained, and the 
attempt to effect this must unavoidably prove 
abortive. • 

Whilst such is the uncertainty Ttnd weakness 
of the grounds on which the claim of Govern- 
ment against alluvial Towfeer rests, there is 
another consideration which strengthens the 
right of the Zemindars to tiiis description of 
lauds. Suppose for a moment that the whole 
of Bengal belonged to hilt one zemin lar. In 
that case, as the whole of Bengal is perina- 


petitioned Government, regarding it. Its an- 
swer was calculated to banish the fears of the 
petitioners, and to lull them into security. 

In their letter, dated the 16th March 1821, 
the Court of Directors, adverting to the set- 
tlement of alluvial lands in Tipperah, observe 
as follows: — 

In, the paragraphs noted in the margin, you have 
drawn our attention to the decisions which you have 
passed relative to certain tracts or alluvial land in Tip*, 
perali, into the circumstances of which you had already 
deputed a Commissioner to inquire. The principles by 
which you were guided in tuese decisions, appear to uS 
to he equitable and to have been correctly applied. Is* 
lands thrown up at a considerable distance from tlie- 
main land, which had no connection with any man's 
estate, and to which no indivi dial more than another 
had any ground to set up a claim, were declared to be 
he property of Government. Where the lands were so 
mnsideiable, that no on reasonable construction of a 
contingent accession, which must have its limits, could 


nenenlly settled without measurement, and 
every Pyivust or gain in any part must be a 
necessary consequence of an equal extent of' 
Shikast or loss in some olher put of that »m* 
supposed zetnindary, no alluvion could be 
justly considered as Towfeer , nor could the 
Government have any Haim to such lauds. It 
however happens, by chance, that the whole of 
Bengal, instead of belonging to one zemindar, 
belongs to several. But this accident can in 
no way alter the principle, and give to Go- 
vernment a right which it did not possess in 
the other case. The question, as to the right 
over alluvion, in this view of the ease, is at 
issue between the zemindar suffering by a 
Shik.ist anti the zemindar gaining by a Pywust , 
the Government, which has settled the whole 
of Bengal without measurement, having no 
right to any portion of the lands within its 
limits. 


hey be considered as belonging to the owner of the ad- 
ouriug land, the ri<* ht of Government was asserted, 
while the interests of the in lividual were not overlooked 
ie new hnd being assessed for the b-nefit of the Go- 
vernment, while in other respects it was admitted to be- 
ongto the Zeiumd ir, to whom the anuexatiou appealed 
upon the whole to be the most convenient and useful, 
lastly, where the lands arquired were not of consider- 
hle quantity, or had been gained to one part of an es- 
.Ate ai the expense of another, you directed the uncondi- 
ional relinquishment of them to the parties concerned. 

The particular passage in the aboveextracl to 
which we beg to direct the attention of our rea- 
ders, is ttie concluding clause, in which the un- 
conditional relinquishment of certain alluvial 
ands is approved. When this subject was 
under the consideration of Government in 
1818, the late Mr. J. H. Harington, officiating 
Chief Judge of the Sudder Adawlut, record- 
ed a minute, in which we find the following 
opinion given by the Pundit regarding the 
usage of the country, according to the insti- 


There arc other arguments to prove»tliat in tutes of the Sliasters ; 


the whole work of resumption there is a very 
great leaning towards the Government ; bill 
our time and space require that we should 
conclude our strictures »n this subject and 
await another oppm 1 unity of taking up the 
line of arguments we have pursued in the 
above paragraphs . — Ref or me j*, April 2. 


Answer —The proprietary right in alluvial land of 
the G.xngns ami such like Rivers, the same being con- 
nected with one of the banks, vests in the proprietor of 
such hank, in alluvial lands unconnected with a bank, 
the right is that of those who a re«en titled to the Julkur. 
In land left hy the recession of the Sea, the same being 
connected with the shore, the right vests in the owner 
of that shore. In Und appearing above the Sea, no^ being 
connected wiih the shore, the right of the sovereign 
exi.su, thos^ who have th^ strongest right are considered 


Iti continuation of our remarks ot last Sun- |he lawful owners ; hut the right of individuals are 


day, on the above subject, we have a few more 


held in subjection to those of the sovereign. 


observations to oiler, on the Alluvial Towfeers. Authorities^ cited. The following texts of 
The permanent stllemont, which must be the Verhaspotie. 

basis of all discussion regarding bmded te-|» What rule obtains regarding earth removed from a vil- 
mires in Bengal, was, as every body knows, I age and given by a great River, or the King to another, 
concluded, not upon any measurement of the P°* nt a discussion is proposed, 

contents of each estate, but on the juma of Land left by a River or given by a King, is that per- 

the proceeding years, and such other in forma- f 0,, s I 0 ac 9“ ire9 11 ; v J' ere not ™* r WOu, ‘l J*® a 

loss of the benefit, proceeding from the Supreme Du* 
tion as could be obtained from the lectors p08e , 0 f eve nts ; or the King. Thence let no one, in all 
regarding the capabilities of eacli estate, affairs, alter that which has been d»ne by either. In 
This was in exact accordance with the in- like manner, when land is lost by an encrotfbhment of the 
structions which had been furnished by the River on one side and annexed to the land on the other. 
Court of Directors who discouraged all «« mi- d becomes the property of the person to whose land it j# 
nute examination or new local investigation annex ®d. L«t no one alter this Tule. 
into the value of LandA Many years after, on By appears, that alluvions have 

the canangoes benng established, th^ Zemin- always been held sis a gift of Providence to 
dars became naturally alarmed, that the set* those to whose lands they may happen to 
tlement which they had been told wottM be annexed, and are to be regarded in the tame 
permanent, was likely to be disturbed, and light as a rent-free-gift by a sovereign. 
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Now keeping in view these grounds, deriv 
ed homthe principles of the permanent set- 
tle inept, go nil rmed us they are by the law* of 
England and the common notions of natural 

^ ^ 106 , from the opinion of the Court of 
r$o£or# f and the exposition of the shastei*. 
let us examine the regulations that have been 
framed in regard to alluvial lands. In Sec 
lion IV. Reg. Xf. of 182$, it is provided [hat 
increment of land obtained by any estate 
44 shall not in any ease be understood to exempt 
the holder of it, from the payment to Govern- 
ment, of any assessment to the public reve- 
nue, to which it may be liable, under the pro- 
vision, of Regulation II. of 1819, or of any 
other Regulation in force." Now the first arid 
second clauses of sec. III. ot' Regulation II. 
of 1819 are the following : — 

III. Fmt. It is hereby declared and enacted, that all 
lands which at the period of the deeetinul settlement 
were net included within the limits of any ppygunnah, 
tnousa or other divison of estates tor which a settlement 
was concluded with the owners, not being lands for wiiicli 
distinct settlement mav have been made since tlie l period 
above referred to, nor lands held free of ass -same it under I 
a valid and legal title of the nature specified in Regula- j 
lions XIX- and XXXVII. 1793, and in the corics pon- 
ding regulations, sub-equently enacted, are, and shall be 
considered liable to a sessment, in the same manner as i 
other unsettled me hauls, and the revenue assess d on all i 
such lands, whether exceeding one hundred bee&ihs or 
Otherwise, shall belong to Government; provided, how- 
ever, that nothing in the above rule small be construed I 
to affect the rights mseued to Zunindais, taloohdurs. and 
other proprieto-9 of estates, with whom a pennanent set- 
tlement has been cou-ln led, 10 the exclusive enjoyment 
of the rent assessed on land held on an invalid tenure, 
free of assessment, within the limits of their respective 
estates and^/oaVs, and of which the extent may not 
exceed one baud red heegahs if in Bengal, Behar, or 
Orissa, and fifty heegahs if within the province of Be- 
nares. 

Second . The foregoing principle*, shall he deemed ap- 
plicable, not only to tracts of land such as a^n described 
to have been brought into cultivation in the Sun Icrbuus. 
but to all chars and islands formed since the period of 
the decennial settlement, and gener al y to all lands earned 
by alluvi'in, or dereliction since that paio.l, whether 
from an intercession of the sea, an alteration in tli». 
course of rivers, 01 the gradual accession of soil on their 
banks. c 

By the latter of the above clauses, all lands 
gained by alluvian since the p; rinnnent set- 
tlement, are iucluded in the sphere of this 


regulation; whilst by flegulions XI. of 1825, 
as vt'€ have seen, these lands, of whatever 
description* they may >e, are brought under 
assessment What then becomes of the per* 
manem settlement, according to which all 
i 11 provoin tilts belong to the Zemindar on the 
one hand, arid all losses are suffered by him 
on the other ? In the Preamble of Regula- 
tion XI. of 1825, t lie opinion of the Pundit 
above quoted is made the basis of the regula- 
tion ; vet f strange as it may appear, this very 
rhpilntion is, totally at variance with -the 
j principles laid down in that opinion! In fur- 
ther support of our argument, that the Regu- 
lation If. of 1819, is opposed to the principles 
of the permanent settlement, we quote the 
following extract from the minute of Mr. 
Steuart, than a member of the Supreme 
Council, and an officer of considerable talent 
and experience : — 

“Th.it what an estate gains by accession (and allu- 
vial! 19 accession) is put ol that estate. 1’hat, according 
to the definition of an e-tate given in Chuse 2. Section 2. 
of Regulation X L VI 1 1 of 179J, it cannot be restricted 
to the lands of which it was actually composed at the 
time ofih-j perminent settlement. That, in enacting the 
permanent settlement, an anxious enumeration was made 
of all reservations which could be supposed to effect the 
grant, am ing which is no mention of alluvians. That 
when th" Government excluded abatement of revenue on 
account of any loss hy eno oiclnnent of rivers, the omis- 
sion to declare tint an addition would be demanded on 
a -count of acquisitions from changes by the waters, can- 
not have been unintentional. That to say the Govern- 
ment will otherwise sustain a loss, 19 no argument against 
a fair ron-ti notion of a compict ;nnd that shortly afier 
the formitiou of the peim in-ut settlement, when a case 
of alluvia 1 oceurie l, the Government of that time de- 
clined to pronounce a general dicUion.” 

j On these grounds Mr. Steuart objected to 
, the Resumption Regulations. Now we ask aro 
these regulations agreeble to the principle* 

1 of the permanent settlement, and of the law* 

1 of England l are they consistent with our 
| notions of justice and ^equity, or with the 
1 1 ? sages of the country which our rulers al- 
ways pi etend to respect? are the feelings of tho 
| people regarded in the operations of these 
obnoxious regulations? Let those, who chose 
to answer in the affirmative, reconcile these 
regulations with the authorities we have ar- 
rayed agttiust them. - Ibid April 9. 
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C0RRK*?&NDRNC£ between major H AD, CH\IR- 

If AN THE LONDON PROVISIONAL STEAM COM- 
UfTTEBv AND THE COMMITTEE OF THE NRW 
DF.NOMJITfcAM FUND. 

TatheW^.of the Steam Committee, Calcutta. 
% Leadenhall Street, Aug. 20, 1836. 

*$ilt, — I d reference to the subject of Steam 
Comtyiiinicatton between England and India, 
a# which the public feeling at Calcutta, has 
been *0 repeatedly and decidedly expressed, 
})e accompanying Documents will show the 


piesent state of the question, and I trust the 
exertion* of the gentlemen, who with myself 
arc endeavouring to forward this measure, w ill 
meet the approval of those with whom you act. 

It will be borne in mind, that when the pre- 
sent plan was brought to the attention oi the 
public; to establish the, long desired commu- 
nication lie the Rpd Sea witlMndia, there was 
no probability of the question being brought 
before parliament, or to the attention of His 
Majesty’s Government this year. 
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Sinre that period the Provisional Committer 
have been cheered in their labours by the for 
tunate arrival of Petitions and Memorials, 
from Bombay, Madras and Calcutt|, and al- 
though the two last were not in lime to be 
brought before Parliament this Session, they 
have materially strengthened the cau*e and 
have been useful instruments on the occasion. 

Within the last few days the Committee 
have had the satisfaction to receive resolutions 
similar to No. 1, from Manchester, Leiita 
Glasgow, and Paisley, in favouf of the meS. 
sure, and it is expected that, the same feeling 
will he displayed by other Mercantile places 
without delay. 

The ready assistance and kind support 
given at all times by Lord William Beiilinck, 
has been matter of satisfaction and merits the 
thanks of all interested. His Lordship lias 
shewn himself most desirous of fulfilling his 
pledge to India, in respect to promoting this 
measure in England, flis Lordship afforded 
us an instance of good faith bv coining *rom 
Brighton for the purpose of attending the last 
Deputation to the India Board. 

Mr. Flutt, m. p. for Hull, who headed the 
deputation, has shown his readiness to co 
operate in every way to forward our views, 
and it will he a source of satisfaction 9 to be 
informed that several oilier Members of Par- 
liament, for the most influential cotntncicial 
outposts, including those who attended Depu- 
tations, were most ready to join their aid in 
support of the measure. 

I beg also to inform you, that in the prose- 
cution of this plan, it is the intention of those 
interested to avail themselves of the useful 
set vices of Mr. Wagliorn in Egypt, whose 
friends have been consulted on the occasion 

1 have the honor to he, 

Your most obedient Servant, 
Charles F.«Head, Chairman , 
Provisional Commit tee. 


To the Secretary of the Steam Committed Calcutta. 

4, Leadenliall Street, 20th Aug. 18;j(j. 

Sin, — For some time past a Provisional 
Committee has been formed, with a view of 
forwarding the known wishes of an influen- 
tial portion of the commercial interest of this 
country, and to assist the efForts making in 
India, to establish a quick and regular com- 
munication between Great Britain and that 
country, by means of Steam Navigation, 
through the Mediterranean and Red SJea. 

The great importance and advantages of 
such an object is generally allowed, and the 
policy and practicability of promoting it, is 
not questioned on physical grounds. It can- 
not be concealed, however, that there is op- 
position to the nyasure, and this is the more 
to be lamented, as from noDknowing its na- 
ture and extent, it is impossible to form any 
idea of the effect it is likely to hate *ou the 
ultimate bearings of the question. ' 


It is the opinion of this Committee, that it 
is desirable the community of India, should be 
nude acquainted with the steps which have 
been taken to carry into effect the object in 
.‘.ontemplalion ; with the view of securing 
their co-operation and support to the propos- 
ed uicasuie. 

I have, ihe.efore, been directed to forward to 
you*the accompany ihg papers marked No. I 
to 6, viz. 

No. 1.— A declaration shewing the feelings 
of the principal Merchants of London in fa- 
vor of the proposed measure. 

No. 2 . — Is an outline of the mode of work- 
ing out the plan, shewing that the measure 
proposed, is bnscfd on the co-operation and 
support of the Government and the East India 
Company. 

No. 3 — Is a copy of a proposal sent to the 
East I ndi a 4 Company. 

No. 4 — Is a copy of a proposal sent to the 
Treasury. 

A Deputation consisting of the following 
Members of Parliament and Merchants, of 
which a list is given herewith, waited upon the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to solicit the sup- 
port of His Majesty’s Government, and the 
result of tiie interview we now subjoin in pa- 
per No 5, and by the same Paper it will be 
seen, that the measure met with the support of 
Lord Min to, first Lord of the Admiialty. 

Subsequently, another Deputation of Mem- 
bers of Parliament anti Merchants, as per List* 
waited upon Sir John Hobliouse, where they 
were met by special appointment by the Chair- 
man and Deputy Chairman of the East India 
Company, the result of which is given in Pa- 
per No. C. 

In the event of the Government and East 
Tnriia Company adopting the proposal made* 
of which eventually there can .lie but little 
doubt, it is very desirable for the purpose of 
saving future correspondence with your quar- 
ter, to have the opinions and wishes of 
the respective Presidencies in regard to this 
measure. 

The contemplated outlay of the present plan 
is not expected to exceed £200,000 ; but as it 
may be reasonably expected that the under- 
taking will eventually embrace a wider range 
by extending the communication to Ceylon, 
Madras and Calcutta, it is proposed to form a 
a Company composed of 4,000 Shares of £100 
each, of which, for the present, we only con- 
templated the call of one-half. 

The Committee feels the importance of being 
in a position to shew to the Government its 
readiness and capability of fulfillfng its pro- 
posal and engagement*, and it would faciliate 
greatly thair plans if (he parties in India were 
to signify to this Committee their wishes as to 
the number of shares they would be willing to 
take in the undertaking. 

The Committee believe there would be no 
difficulty in raising the whole stock in the 
country ; they at the same time feel it due to 
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the community of India, who have so large an 
interest in this undertaking, that they should 
be tbus earty invited to associate themselves 
witbthe promoters of this object, while at the 
ayjfttie time their co-operation would lend a 
powerful aid in carrying the plan into effect. 

Hitherto the principal impediments to the 
establishment of a permanent Steam commu- 
nication with India, has consisted in a want 
of unity in the various otherwise well-project- 
ed plans which have beeo proposed 0 both in 
India and England. This Committee earnest- 
ly press npon the attention of the various bo- 
dies interested in this undertaking, the paia- 
mount importance of waving all minor consi- 
derations of local convenience before the 
grand object of effecting an immediate line of 
transit between England and India. 

I have the honor to be. 

Your most obedt. Sert., 
Chaklfs F. Head, Chairman. 

Provisional Committee . 

(Enclosure of Major Head's Letters .) 


Company would grant £65.600 as an annual 
allowance for the transmission of the medi- 
terranean (tail, and the East India Compa- 
ny's and G svermnent Dispatches to and from 
India. (Private Loiters to become a perqui- 
site to the vSompany.) 

The intention of the Company is to have a 
Vessel to leave Bombay and England on 
the 1st of every in >nth, and it Is expect- 
ed to do^the service in the space of fifty- 
tWu> days, without intermission, throughout 
the year. 

The foregoing is an outline of the present 
contemplated undertaking, to be carried into 
effect by a private Company, principally form- 
ed of the Commercial interests of Great Bri- 
tain and India, to be incorporated by an Act 
of Parliament. 

(Nos. 3 and 4.) 

Copies of letters sent to the East India 
Company, and Lord* of the Treasury. 

N. B. — Previously published in all the Cal - 
| rutta papers. 

(No. 6). 

August 3, 1836. 


No. I. 

Signatures of Merchants of London showing 
their opinion upou the “ Route via the Red 
Sea/’ 

N. B . — Previously published in alt the Calcutta 
papers. 

No. 2. 

Outline of the plan submitted to Government 
and the East India Company. * 

lit carryinginto effect Steam Communication 
between Great Britain and India, it is to be 
borne in mind that all intercourse between 
Egypt and Europe will be subject to the Qua- 
rantine Laws, and therefore it becomes abso- 
lutely necessary to have Branch Boats from 
Malta to Alexandria^ so as to have the Boats 
from Falmouth to Malta, always in free pra- 
tique. The plan proposed is therefore to have : 

Two vessels to be confined to the service 
between Malta and Alexandria. (The tran- 
sit from Alexandria to Suez to be undertaken 
by the Company.) 

Three vessels on the communication to and 
from England to Malta. 

Four vessels for the service between Suez 
and Bombay. 

The outlay contemplated for the whole 

serv!c^Si^00|000. 

!flie annual expenditure rcqnired for the 

K motion of the intercourse, the 
t of the Boats, their insurance, 
1 to serve for the replacing of 
| the annual interest of the Ca- 
nted, at £123,000. 

te and careful* calculation, the 
for cpitoe years fall far short of 
tpendlture, and it is therefore 
that the Gqvermnent and the 


I The Chancellor of the Exchequer received 
'a deputation consisting of — 

•LordWfo. Uentinck, m. p. Bnzett Colvin, E*q. 


Lord Bandon, m. p. (i. Arbuthnot, E«*q. 

^ii John Uae fluid, m. p. Samuel Briggs E*q. 

VV. Tlutt, Esq., m p. TCdwnrd Daniel, E*q. 

N . W illace, Esq., m. p. Roht. Thurburn, Esq. 

IM.ijor Hoad Capt. James Barber. 

— Kerr, E*q. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
lie considered tbo proposal fair, that he would 
submit it to H. M. Government and give an 
early reply. That a prooosition had been 
made by the East India Company to commu- 
nicate round the Cipe of Good Hope. That 
some reference must be made to the Tndia 
House that one platirmitrht not interfere with 
another, as regards the Post Office. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer entered 
into detail and gave the deputation a patient 
and favbrable reception. 

True Copy from the Minute Book. 

Jambs Barber, Secy, pro tem. 

August 5, 1836. 

Lord Minto, received the following deputa- 
tion. 

Mr. Hutt, m. p. Captain J. Barber. 

Lord W. Bemtnck, m. p. Mr. Thurburn. 

Mr. EWart, m. p. Mr. DanieL 

Major Head. 

Mr. Hntt explained the nature of the visit 
after a general conversation of the . object in 
view. His Lordship w^s pleased to take a 
favorable fiew of the project, and as far as 
the Admiralty were concerneV, saw no objec- 
tion. 


(No. 6,> 


August 12, 1836. 
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Th « following Members of the Provisional 
Committee attended a Deputation* at tin: In- 
dia Hoard. * 

Mijor Heart Captain Barber! 

E Daniel I, E*q. R. Thurburn, ij«q 

]) (Jra tl, limp Captain Thointfn. 

— Wnnllev, Esq. Mr. Bagsluw, m. i>. 

Captain Naime. — Unit, m. p. 

The following Noblemen and Gentlemen 

were also present. 


.Sir J. Rae Real, 

— ilormtfhi, m i». 

— Craw foul, w. p. 

— Tlionlev, w. i». 
Captain Alsager, m. k. 
Mi . lionar, 

Mr. M. Debitra. 


(j. Palmar. E^q. 

(i. Arhulliiiot,K*q. 

C. K«i r, E*q. 

— Ewart, m. h. 

H. Colvin, K*cj. 

Captain Larkin*. 

LohI V’in. Itentinck, 

Lmri Sainlon, 

A cnnvrisation first took plane with Sir 
John H ob Ionise, when all the details of the 
pi eject were discussed. 

IV! r. Ciawfoid, Mr. Bauslinw, Mr. Morrison, 
Mr. Hull, Lord Win. Bciitinck, Major IT mid, 
and others, piessed the importance of the pre- 
sent pioposal with its advantages and the be- 
nefit of it to the ineicantile community in 
communication with India if opened in a 
regular way by the Red Sea. 

After much coin ersation the party were 
joined by the Chair and Deputy Clrair *if the 
India House and fuithcr i emulations as to 
postage, conveyance of despatches, Ike. was 
entered into. The whole concluded by Sir 
John Llnhhousc cxpiessing, that lie thought 
II. M. Government were disposed to leccive | 
the proposal favorably, and that it was of ( 
great importance, an ► that lie would press 
it on the early attention of the Honorable . 
gentlemen (the Chair and Deputy Chair.; The 
Deputation bioke up satisfied with the atten- 
tion and expression of the Right Honorable 
the President of the Board of Control, and an 
undeiMand !ng that he would, in the course of 
10 days, submit to Mr. HteU, the decision that 
should be come to. 

Truceop> ft out the Minute Book. 

J \ M v s B a RBkh , Secy. pro lew . 


It! PLY OF TOR BENGAL COM Ml ITEft. 

TO MAJOlt HEAD. 

Chairman of the Provisional Committee for es- 
tablishing a Steam communication between 
England and India by way of the Red Sea. 
Sir,— 1 have the honor, by direction of the 
Committee of the new Bengal Steam Fund, to 
acknow ledge the receipt of your letters under 
date 20th August last, with enclosures, and to 
communicate their sentiments as follows : — 

2. In considering the question of a Steam 
communication between England and India, 
the first thing to be determined is the object 
sought to be obtained by such a communica- 
tion ; whether a mere intercourse oP Corres- 
pondence, or one embracing all possible ad- 
vantages. To the first this Committee yill not 
addicss themselves, believing that no person 


can be found who would contend for such 
restiietiou. As to the second, they may sum 
up their sentiments shortly, by declaring, that 
they concur entirely with Mr. Peacock in his 
memorandum delivered to the selcctCqmmittee 
of the House of Commons, and daied2d De- 
cember 1833, viz. that “between doing it 
efficiently and not doing it at all, there seems 
to Ije no advisable medium.” 

3. With these sentiments this Committee 
i egret they cannot concur in the plan laid 
.down by vour Committee, as it would assured- 
ly be incomplete and therefore inefficient ; 
they consider that no plan can be efficient 
which docs not embrace the whole communi- 
cation from England to Calcutta, thereby in- 
cluding every jArt of India, dropping the 
mails and passengers in its progress whether 
at Gibraltar, Malta, Alexandria, Bombay, 
(from to Socotra Gallo), Madias, and so on to 
Calcutta, proceeding the whole way with the 
u tmosl despa t vh . 

4. .If this despatch is impracticable —and it 
cei (airily is so, if, as you (ledaic, it is indis- 
pensable that the communication from India 
should be delaye I at Malta, that the packets 
and parcels from India should he subjected to 
fumigation, &o. and the passengers to quaran- 
tine, in order that the Falmouth packet may 
be kept in fiee pratique instead of proceeding 
on with uninterrupted despatch throughout 
the whole line— the consequent delay and 
inconvenienoe will rendei a communication 
by steam, round the Cape of Good Hope, far 
preferable for every description of intercourse 
except coriespondence ; nor, as regards Cal- 
cutta, by far the most important port in India, 
.and Madras, would even correspondence itself 
be much expedited. 

5. But it is not on this point alone that the 
Committee consider your plan imperfect and 
incomplete. You propose to have a Company 
with 4,000 shares, at £ 1 00 per share, but only 
to call lor half at present for the purpose, as 
it would seem, of first establishing the com- 
munication monthly to Bombay, reserving the 
icinuirider, not positively , to extend the coin- 
m.tnicalion to all parts of India, but only “ on 
the reasonable expectation that the undertak- 
ing will eventually embrace a wid^r range, by 
extending the communication to Ceylon, Ma- 
dras, and Calcutta.’' 

6. Either by limiting the communication 
in the first instance to Bombay it must be de- 
signed to benefit all India , beyond the convey- 
ance of mere coi i eapomlence, or to confine 
the benefit of the communication to mere cor- 
iespondence. If the former, the Committee 
apprehend that the design must fail ; for it 
would be incomparably more convenient to 
land the passengers and parcclsi'roru India 
for Great Britain at Penzance, or even on the 
Scilly Islands, than those of Great Britain for 
all India at Bombay. If the intention of be- 
nefiting all India beyond the mere conveyance 
of correspondence is not entertained, the 
Committee are apprehensive that the source* 
of return profits would be found lamentably 
deficient. 
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7. Again, yon either do, or yo a do not, 
positively iofOM to extend the communication 
eventually. -'If you do not, and only propose 
to do it eonfiibgently, the Committee would 
with to Anow on what contingencies the ex- 
tension is to depend. If it is to depend upon 
whether the communication to Bombay alone 
pays, and that, if due returns are made on 
year capital, you will content yourselves with 
that communication, in that case the Com- 
mittee regret they cannot concur in your 
views; for, as before observed, if from whatr 
ever contingencies the communication should 
not be extended to Calcutta, it would place 
all passengers and parcels, and every thing 
short of mere correspondence connected with 
Bengal and Madras, in a tjnuch worse situ- 
ation than the passengers and parcels of Great 
Britain would be by St. Mary's being made 
the sole point of communication ,at homo. If 
on the other hand it is positively intended 
eventually to bring on the communication to 
all the ports of India; it is the opinion of 
this Committee that the extended scheme 
should be carried into effect at once, and that 
a steamer should run from Suez the whole way 
to Calcutta* touching at Gall© and Madras, 
with a seperate one branching off at Socotra 
to Bombay. You propose to have four steam- 
ers to go between Bombay and Suez, starting 
on the 1st of every month ; but you are pro- 
bably not aware that it has been stated posi- 
tively at Bombay, particularly by Captain 
Wilson, who for a long time commanded the 
Hugh Lindsay, while employed on the Red Sea 
voyages, that during four months the strength 
of the monsoon operates, so as, if not to pre- 
vent the communication, at least to render 
it useless; but four steamers would he suffi- 
cient to make a monthly communication from 
Calcutta to Suez, and two of smaller size 
Would be enough between Bombay and Soco- 
tra, or Bombay and Galle, during those months 
when the passage direct from Bombay is im- 
practicable : so that with only two additional 
steamers of stnallejr dimensions, you might 
establish your mam trunk the whole way to 
Calcutta, touching at Galle and Madras, and 
have your branch to Bombay. 

8. By this course you would embrace every 
point from which ybu could expect returns, 
without which it is scarcely possible that any 
scheme can pay. You cannot fail to see that 
the same expense is necessary to bring the 
communication to Socotra, whether you goto 
Bombay alone or to all India, while by the 
former course you are excluded from by far 
the, greater sources of profit. 

9. , There is one other point to which the 
doqM)tftte^ would refer. In your outline of 
fb< | Imp jtnbraitted to government and the 
Bas^iftia ; Cpnipbny, yon say •« The transit 
fcpflO^xatidria tp Suez to be undertaken by 
^Campaby^* Tli® Committee do not exact- 
ttnodenit^BA Wither the Bast India Com pa- 

U meant, or ft}* compand to be formed for 
llteoatoblMlhmbiitplf the communication. If 
°tWe former, ibis Committee consider that h 


would essentially injure and derange this 
scheme, even though it were in every other 
respects perfect.. The establishment of a 
perfect and f complete comrapnicatioii between 
England and all parts oif India by Steam, 
through thfc Red Sea, would very soon divert 
into ill is channel every package and parcel 
that could be conveyed by this route, includ- 
ing especially small parcels of value, periodi- 
cal works, and all poitable articles subject 
to deteri cyation by a long sea voyage. If the 
aaenoy charged with the conveyance should 
b? changed in the course of the transit at 
Suez and Alexandria, delay would necessa- 
rily lake place, consequent on the examina- 
tion and exchange of receipts ; and under 
the consequent divided responsibility if a 
parcel was lost, there wou Id be great difficul- 
ty in fixing the responsibility; this Committee 
have always considered that the communica- 
tion should be carried on throughout under 
one agency and responsibility. As in London 
an individual can take a place or send a par- 
cel to Paris, subject to the responsibility 
alone of the proprietors of the office in Lon- 
don, so an individual in India or England 
should he enabled to“ book” himself, or send 
his parcel, through the whole line under one 
single agency ; and if the “ transit from 
Alexandria to Suez" is to be undertaken by the 
Company to be foimed for bringing the com- 
munication to bear, the Committee would 
wish to know whether the “ undertaking 1 ’ 
embraces the transit of passengers and par- 
cels; in a word of all persons and things that 
may have been “booked" for the whole passage. 


10. The Calcutta Committee have thus 
frankly expressed their sentiments. Their 
views have all along been directed to obtain 
the most complete communication ; they hold 
that this is precisely one of those projects 
which can alone work out the advantages 
^derivable from it by its being carried into 
effect on the most efficient scale. They con- 
sider that it should 1 be altogether indepen- 
dent of the Malta Mail, if by a connection with 
that mail, delay or obstacles occur ; that the 
steamer should go direct from Alexandria to 
England!, and there, if necessary, be subject- 
ed to quarantine; which, owing to the lon- 
ger period of her absence from the suspected 
port, would be of shorter duration than at 
Malta ; and, after the most mature considera- 
tion for the period of two years, during which 
they have examined the subject . in all its 
hearings, they must avow their decided opi- 
nion to be that, without this continuous and 
uninterrupted course, and that bdd 4 with ,thb 
utmost despatch, the communication by way 
of the Red Sea will be found inefficient from 
any part of India, and for Calcutta and Ma- 
dras pearly useless. 


Rs. 

Calcutta.^; * 3,79,49,681 
Madras..*.. 69.10.042 
Ceylon..... 18,88,007 


11th. Besides soli- 
citing your atteftfidn io 
the a^kjlitnyi noodles 
this Committee would 
yeftr you to the meofio- 
4,67,47,730 rial of the inhabitants 
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of Calcutta and its 
Rfcd. Despd. Neighbour hood, from 
Calcutta 89,189.. 7£»97 whichyou mil perceive 
Madras. 31 ,30b.. 40,614 . -u* nn l»(i annual 

Ceylon. 6,0)0.. 6.505 ™at tfte an aed annua » 
average vauie of the 
1,26.495 119,516 Commerce n|th Europe 
1, i9.f>16 of Calcutta, Madras, 

_ . . A and Ceylon, even prior 

2,46,01 1 to the abolition of the 

A . , « right of the Hon’ble 
lZ" Company to tnatle, was 
Calcutta .. 767 .. 665 ' Rs. 4,57,47,730, whU* 
Madras.... 573.. 4*9 that of Bombay was 
Ceylon.... 85.. 17 only Rs. 1,63,89,629; 

I^TT that the number of Jet- 
j*l 4 j * ters received at and 
despatched from Cal 
2,566 cutta, Madras and 

Ceylon, amounted to 
2.46,011, while those of Bombay were only 
54,000; that the annual number of passen 
pet's arriving at and leaving Calcutta, Ma 
dras, and Ceylon, from and to Europe, was 
2,566, at Bombay only 603. 

12. The Committee are quite awa r e that 
out of the united number of letters received 
at and despatched ftom Calcutta and Madras, 
amounting to 2,33,500, the greater portion 
would, even under the comprehensive scheme, 
pass through Bombay ; but those for the 
towns of Calcutta and Madras would he pass- 
ed direct to those places. The average num- 
ber of letters put into the Post Office at Calcutta 
is 47,344; of these some undoubtedly are from 
the country, sent under cover to agents in 
Calcutta ; hut, besides this number, it is 
estimated that about 6.080 letters are des- 
patched in the private hag of vessels, which 
letters do not pass through the Post Offico. 
The letters, therefore, from Calcutta # alone, 
nllovi ing 3,000 of those put into the Post Office 
at Calcutta to he from the country, mav he 
fairly taken at 50,000 But the Committee^ 
are quite willing to alio % that for the sake 
of merely gaining a few days for this, oi even 
double the number of mere letters of 
ordinory intercourse, it would be scarcely 
adtiseahle to seek the extension ; yet when 
it is remembered that in that numhA* is in- 
cluded correspondence connected with ma- 
nual commercial transactions to the extent of 
near 4 millions sterling ; that such extensive 
commercial transactions require the most 
enlarged means of correspondence, including 
the transmission of accounts, invoices, &c« 
the difficulties and expense of the convey- 
ance of which must prevent their being sent 
by Bombay, when again the number of pas- 
sengers passing between Europe and Calcutta, 
Madras and Galle, is considered in compari- 
son with those from Bombay, viz. 2,566 to 
603, that in the former number is included 
the individuals conducting commercial trans- 
actions to the extent,, even pripr to the aboli- 
tion of the traide^f .the Hon*bfe Company, of 
above 44 millions, and that fending acioh pas- 
sengers at Bombay, is wWfo than fending 
passengers for Great Britain on the Seilly Is- 
lands, the Committee do consider copfining, 


for any period whatever, the communication 
to Bombay, is altogether inefficient; and that 
it wouJd produce Jittle comparative advan- 
tage, though its cost would be great. 

13. Although unable, for the reaspns as- 
signed, to concur in the plan projected by 
your Committee, yet this Committee duly ap- 
preciate the assistance afforded to the cause 
by your labours and exertions in bringing4be 
question so prominently forward, and 
in pressing it so strongly on the consi- 
deration of His Majesty’s Government and of 
the East India Company. 

14*. The Committee are quite satisfied, let 
the result he What it may as regards your 
own immediate project, that your proceed- 
ings have formed one great and powerful link 
in the chain of events leading to the final es- 
tablishment of the communication ; and that 
you are therefore justly entitled to the thanks 
of the people of India, and of all who are 
interested in the success of this important 
measdre. 

15. The Committee are fearful that they 
may be considered to have extended this com- 
munication beyond reasonable bounds ; but 
they are desirous of showing that their non- 
concurrence in your plan, is founded on well 
grounded considerations. They will, however, 
cause your despatch to be published in the 
papers of this presidency, together with this 
reply. " 

I have the honor to be. 

Your most obedt. Servt., 

C. B. Greenlaw. 
Town Half Calcutta , Dec. 26, 1836. 

P. S. Besides this despatch, by this oppor- 
tunity is forwarded a Tassin’s map, with 
lines marking the pro posed routes, and notes 
on those lines; together with a description 
and chart of Heavandoo Pho’o, the Northern 
Atoll of the Maidive Islands, illustrative of 
its perfect capability to be used as a depdt 
for coals. 

NOTES or STEAM COMMUNICATION BETWEEN ISNG- 
L VND IN D INDIA BY WaY OF THE KkD SEA. 

The object of the communication is not 
merely to reduce the inter - 
* Hitherto the ques \ tl between written cor- 
don has been entire- y rcspondence, but to bring 
* M Za a *'' c ‘wo countries into clos- 
with KnRl.niL No Cl contact for all purpos- 
consideration at all has. CH > moral, political and 
been bestowed on the commercial ; this* object 
most impoitant part of can scarcely even in a very 

™A n,, ‘ e degree be attained 
communication cau be > 

made to operate moat *»J confining Itie cominunj- 
advantageoualy for all ealion to any one point in 
India. 'India, owing to the riifli- 

+ The existing roads cutties of internal commu- 
nioation in India, arising 

at. a great exnwce, hut from . bad rftads ( and 
nothing can Je done to Paucity even of these, but 
Ameliorate the climate more especially from the 
or render it less an ob- nature of Ihe climate. If 
Stacie to overland tra- WRS con fincd to one port 

cal iiea v y Tainsfa" one "® «‘ bar . pftr ‘ *“% 

period.amUhe burning could derive any benefit 
sun at auother, the lat. from it beyond tbe earlier 
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ter rendering travelling receipt of correspondence, 
by Europeans during an( j u ia t would require to 

StysaftfE I 1 ™. 1 " 1 'I "'f ".*• 

ti gated. and would be reduced in 

number of letters to ami- 
ninuim/consequent on the heavy expense of 
overland postage for double nml treble let- 
ters, and tbe almost physical impossibility of 
the transit of enlarged packets of corres- 
pondence in such a country as India, the 
difficulties of which by hind conveyance, as 
well for parcels as for individuals, are infinite 
ly greater than any other country at all advan- 
ced in civilization. To a certain degree if it 
was confined to Calcutta, the advantages 
would spread over a larger space than at any 
other single point, owing to<die comparatively 
reduced difficulty of travelling through the 
\Giy heart of India by the Ganges, especially 
by means of the new' lion Steamers ; but then 
the folly of carrying letters from the Red Sea 
to Calcutta cn route to Bombay and the West- 
ern Provinces, is too Obvious to need exposure; 
whence Bombay and Calcutta are cleaily the 
two principal points to which the communi- 
cation should be carried, and as Ceylon and 
Madras lay in the direct route to Calcutta, the 
communication would, as a matter of course, 
touch at these two places, cveii if their local 
consequence did not demand it. 

• Moreover, very nearly the same expense 
would suffice for bringing the communication 
from England to Socotra, whether it was af- 
terwards to proceed to Bombay, to Calcutta, 
or accoiding to the combined plan of the Ben- 
gal Committee, viz. from Socotra to Bombay, 
to Gallo, to Madras, and to Calcutta, and ad- 
mitting Bombay to he tile best place, if it is to 
be confined to one port, the only additional 
expense would he in the line from Socotra to 
Calcutta, in which line, besides the King’s 
Government of Ceylon, are included the two 
principal Indian Presidencies, and one of 
them the seat of the Supreme Government 
and of course the centre of all political move- 
ments of consequence ; the relative commer- 
cial and indeed moral importance of Calcutta 
may he seen by referring to the * Memorial, the 

' _ . moral by the facility which 

gmphsl'e Ifianiw '™ uld afforded' for tho 
of CommiitBe’s letter ux and spread til rou-li- 
to Lord William Ben- out India of European 
tioeik, 28th .l.uiuaiy Arts, Science* and Know- 
1834, and the par K of | ec |ge, and bv the very en 
Ills Lordships reply, ■ - • 


Surdah, Culnn, extending the? 

*■ Sadden, communication 

f SSSSEU. ,0 Calcutta. 

' Jungypore. 

Rujtvahal, 

Collin*, 

Bogrepore, 

Mongliur, 

Patna, 

Dina pore, 

* Buxar, 

C! tn z<*e pore, 

• Benares. 

* Cliuunr! 

IMiizapore, 

Allahabad, 

It does not appear that any individual has 
\ct ventured to oppose the communication for 
its own sake ; no one has attempted to urge 
that its establishment is not fraught with ad- 
vantages to both countries ; there are doubt- 
less various opinions as to the extent of these 
advantages, but no one has ventured to say 
that the communication would lead to evil or 
even that it is useless. The Court of Direc- 
tors themselves admit that it would he advan- 
tageous, and their organ, Mr. Peacock, in his 
memorandum, presented to the Committee of 
the House of Commons, dated 2nd December, 
1833, says “ tor the objects contemplated by 
the Indian Governments, 
steam navigation would 
require to he carried on, 
on a large and efficient 
scale :* between doing it 
efficiently and not doing 
it at all, there seems to he 
no advisable medium.” 


m&iked No. 1. 
t See Memorial. 


large number of letters 


which are despatched 
thence, and the fCommcr- 
cial by the great amount 
of commerce involved in part of those letters; 
again the facilities afforded for the extension 
of t^pppommunication through the very heart 


, * See accompany memorandum 
by CatttjO^Johi^toii. These Stea- 
triers qt their progress pass the fol- 


Hiiderbuiit. 


4oi> 


_ da*, 

C ©miner colly, 
. Baulcah, 


Via Bhagntlt y. 
Serampoie, 1 
Chancier (ugnrc, 
Ilooghly, 
Soofcaugor, ^ 


of India by 
means of the*Ri- 
ver Steamers and 
the general navi- 
gation of the 
Ganges would of 
themselves es- 
tablish the ex- 
pediency of 


•This is afundament- 
:il principle ami can- 
not be too much insist- 
ed on ; for a communi- 
cation would be entire- 
ly inefficient unless cai - 
nod to Bombay, to 
Coyloti, to Vladi.il> and 
to Calcutta, and that 
with the utmost des- 
patch possible. 

The essentia Is for working out this principle 
of Mi. iPeacoek, are, first, that the communi- 
cation should spread along theshores of India 
from one extiemity to the other, viz. from 
Bombay to Calle, to Madras, to Calcutta, with 
the prospective extension of a branch off* from 
Gallo to Penang, Malac- 
ca, Singapore and China, 
and* anothei possibly to 
the Mauritius from Soco- 
tra. 

The second essential is 
despatch \ and the third, 
which is almost a caiol- 
lary of the second, — sin- 
gle Agency throughout 
out the whole liue from 
Calcutta to England with 
the branch from Bombay 
to Socotra. The necessi- 
ty for the first essential 
will he apparent by com- 
paring the diminutive 
consequences (though 
causing great cxpenccs) 
of*confiining thp commu- 
nicating to Bombay with 
the enlarged consequences (at a comparatively 
small additional expenee) of Ihe extension as 
above.* This comparison may he made by reter- 
ing to the letter of the Committee to l<ord 


* It may at pieseut 
perhaps be considered 
as looking far into the 
womb of time ; but 
every ilimg tends to 
shew i bat such a com- 
cornu rneai ion being 
established, a branch 
off to the Indus fiom 
Socotra may ere Ion* be 
required to give lull ci- 
ted to theimpoitant ob- 
ject of intioducing the 
knowledge and Science 
of Hurope^ throughout 
India, and indeed reap- 
ing from the latter 
(the countries in the 
neighborhood of the 
Indus) a rich harvest 
of commercial wealth 
besides opening the road 
for classical research. 
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William Benlinck and his replv, an<Iit may bfilnoplie. to a monthly . . , .... 

affirmed that the treat object of the.com.nm.i- Ca cm a and a *""• «r 

• S SJS 

ThtMicccssity for the *ucnnd essential d^s the accommodation!) so urrn nged, that there 
patch may he gathered from tlie Very natme shall he a portion rfel apart lor each, of the 
of the thing itself. If the communication Presidencies and Ceylon in the proportion of 
wcic monthly it would he essential, bocalise - their relative intercourse, ami let each have 


the pi inciplc being to ensure as speedy inter- (four separate holds or receptacles for the 
course as possible, unless the speediest possible; packets, parcels, and packages and baggage 
is laid down as a fundamental principle of the j of each place, and let each of them in other 
communication, there is no saying whcic w/»; matters be precisely alike. .\«4ii>iie that leav- 
are to stop in admitting of delay ;«hu l in a qiifir* j ing England, say on the first of January, the 
tcrly cominuuication it is positively indis- is l earner will reach Alexandria on the 20th. 
pensable to admit of all India answering letters! On arrival, the contractor's agent should be in 
received by the return Steamer, and this also I readiness for the transport of the whole to 


rentiers it indispensable that there should lie 
no delay of the Steamer at Suez. 

The third essential is necessary — first, he- 


« For tl.ii s-e pirn- ca,, <' 1 wilh.mt it h«rc, 
i;r,ipli4 KS(') of i lie letter cannot be the most* com- 
to Lord William lion- plete despatch ; for even 
tinck and the la«t nart if tliere was a steamer to 
of his reply marked l. r , m from England to 

A le x a nd ri a ,i rule pend e 11 1 o f the M a I ta nin i I, an d 
thence enabled to proeeedwithout slopping ex- 
cept for fuel, still if the responsibility of the 
carrier ceased there, it would be necessary to 
give time for the transfer of the packets and 
iniineious packages and parcels for all India 
to another Agent. Passengers desiring fco pro- 
ceed with the speed of the packets would 
have to make airangcuienls for that purpose, 
and probably be at Suez too late, and there 
would he no secuiity that either passengers 
or parcels could be conveyed throughout with- 
out waiting a period in Egypt. 

Again, valuable packages and parcels could 
not bo sent with any ordinary secuiity except 


Suez. This, after the most efficient arranue- 
tticnls possible sftill have been had for the 
express purpose, independent of the contem- 
plated rail road bet ween Oair » and Suez, might 
he done iu four diys. or sn\ five. Hie party 
would arrive thereon the *33.1 J muaiy. They 
embark, and having in the English steamer 
occupied their own separate accommodations 
they would on joining the Indian steamer go 
to precisely similar ; it being part of the plan 
that the three large vessels are in every respect 
alike: passengers (casual they may be called) 
who have been spending time in Egypt must 
of course take their chance for vacant accom- 
modations of which there can be little doubt, as 
very many of those who came from England as 
well as of those leaving India for England, 
would remain a period in Egypt. The Indian 
mails, &e. in the mean time goon to Alexan- 
dria, and embark there on the 23ll» Jan. , and 
arrive in E igland I5 Mi February, as the steam- 
er has not got again to go before 1st April, she 
has plenty of time to relit, and so on through- 
out the ye ar. 


on one agency throughout; from Calcutta there! 


would be a large quaniiiy of pa reel# for des- 

palch by uvoiy steamer, some of value. Now TJ|0 Indian steamer left Suez the 33*1 Janu- 
a party having to send .-urh a package, say of llie , usance from Suez to Judda is 0*25 
jewells, or pea.ls, can in Calcutta only make l|li , |^ all( j f rom Judda to Socotra 1250, in 
arrangements for its conveyance to Suez; the M VH ~ 5 m u e s, aud such a Steamer as 
owners of the steamer would say at that place lU . a mentioned might proceed the* whole 
our responsibility ceases; to whom is it then di dance without going to 

to be enti usted ? to an Agent there ? but time! * There is a strong Judda, that however, is of 
must be requited for the interchange and foi ami scientific paiiy at little consequence for the 
the Agent there to give receipts to the com* home, whose motto is | )rC scnt illustration ; butal- 
inatider of the steamer, and then again it has lowingan average through- 

to he transferred in like manner at Alexandria ET to preserve out of 6 kriotnA inches per 

and again at Malta ! How can this be done the machine^ more hour or 160 miles per diem, 
with all the packages and parcels from India with a view to make w ith a 30 liouis, stay at 
and being done, if any loss ensues, how is th? it last a longer peiiod s i, e WO uld get to 

Socotra on the 4tl» Febru- 
ary. Here a Bombay Steam- 
er of reduced size and 
charge, would be waiting ; 
she having brought the 
Bombay Cargo to the large 
Steamer on *her way to 
Suez. She would start im- 
mediately on getting her 
freight on board and would 
reach Bombay in. eight 
days, or oil the 12th Feb- 
ruary, at 43 days frmn 
England. 


party to proceed to recover r no one would 
ensure safe delivery under suoh circum 
stances. Again, a passenger arriving in Egypt, 
whether bound to England from India or from 
England to India, could never* be sure of 
lindiug a vacancy in the steamer leaving 
Egypt either way. Ih this, as in alt similar 
cases, the simplest course is the best*, and 
nothing can be more pimple than the following 
conducted by ope contractor for the whole line. 

* Thin litis relctnc, e Jt et J r he ( r l l bb ^ W0 “ t ° ! * m l 
to H quarterly curmnu- , ® largest Hint 

modtioo, but ot coulee powerful class on 

the wine reasoning Inis aftic, bcloliging to 


LIIUII H Will w 

si oil of accident during 
the current voyage. 
Where despatch is not 
a positive essential, 
short stages and jong 
stay may. be admissible, 
but in llii-i case des- 
patch is the principle 
and there should not 
he one tntfhieiu \s more 
delay t*i an is necessary 
tor security, and in 
that is involved des- 
patch ; for without se- 
ciinly there b no des- 
patch, hut it should be 
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the security of a mutt Staying a day at Socotra of August 1834, the lft*t was launched itoJatttt- 
the Calemia steamer woulc aty 1836, cand up to the jnt»ent tirfio ibe&e 
the 1 mach»nerv Q and * eave lt on the 5ih Febrii boats have made 18 voyages upon each ocoA- 
boiUrs make the voy- a,, J’* ftnrt reach Galle on siori, filled With freight, and generally witfi 
age it t* of little eon- the loth, stay ilie. e one passengers also, The demand for freight for 
sequence' how they day, and reach Madras in goods very far exceeds the present limited 
, * ntf> . P° rt 3 days nine hours, stay the me$n* of meeting it, add upofi every occasion 
iu order - buTit iscoo- remairt *»£ potion of the of the despatch of a boat, ibany hundreds of 
tended that notone day, and she would leave feet of cargo are rejected for want of spaoe, to 
second'# delay should on the 19th and reach Cal* the great mortification of the native merchants, 
be allowed for the cutta in 6 days or the 25th the principal shippers, who are more than 
lonslna^the* period’ or A® days from England compensated for the high charge of freight 
during which the mal or33 * roc h Suez. Having (db rupees per ton measurement or 160 per ton 
chioery, &c. may be thus worked froin Calcutta weight) hy a lessened rate of insurance and 
retained serviceable to Suez and hack she quick return. The demand for passage is 
with a view to save woald lay up, and the 2d greatest, and also exceeds the present means 
Moreover? is clttSTy * toai,lfer f with the next of meeting it at that season of the year when 
the boilers that require quarterly trip; and if there ndividuals and families from the remotest 
this relaxation, and 'were three of the large stations, within the Bengal and Agra territo* 
probably the new me- cla*s on this side, the ar- ries, flock to the most convenient stations on 
thml of distil ting suit • ratigenietit might he that a he hanks of the Ganges, for the advantage of 
vvUh thisd i rticul t y.Tut * tt5rtr ? ur ,ni S ,l t always he water carriage to Calcutta, to embark them- 
Captain Johnston has waiting at Suez for the selves or their children for Europe; those also 
suftncsted two sets of English mails, Ike. which who arrive in Calcutta, destined to the Upper 
toilers. would ensure that no delay Provinces, are delighted to find the means of 

took place either way, and speedy conveyance to their respective stations, 
the steamer would have which enables them to perform in three weeks, 
great relief, only two crews i journey that before the establishment of 
would be required. Iiese boats occupied as many months, hut 

none are more loud in their praises of this 


NOTES TOUCHING THE IRON STEAMERS NAVIGA- 
TING THE GANGES, IN CONNECiUN WITH STEAM 
NAVIGATION TO ENGLAND. 


„reat undertaking than the booksellers and 
publishers. The periodicals of Europe and 
America are dispersed at a quick and cheap 
ate over the greater part of India by this 


Nothing short of rail roads can have a valuable branch of India steam navigation, 
greater tendency to extend commerce and in- r may he charged with an anachronism in 
tercommunication between the remotest pro- calling internal steam navigation* a branch of 
vinces cf Bengal and Agra, including within hicli the steam does not yet exist (viz. the 


their range, and especially Along the banks 
of the Ganges, all the principal commercial 
and military stations of the two Presidencies, 
than the establishment of the iron steam- 
boats on the Ganges. This measure originat- 
ed with Lord William Bentinck, and was, per- 
haps, the first to which his attention was di- 
rected on his arrival in India, in 1828. The 
difficulty of uniting in the boats to be employ- 
ed, qualities ronderded indispensable by the 
peculiarities of those ri* 
• Eventually they vers* on which they were 

t0 ™T ie ' ViB ’ lftr / eca ‘ 

p pacity for cargo and pas- 
sengers,and extreme light- 
ness of draft, rendered it necessary to tax the 
ingenuity of English mechanists, and the de- 
sideratum was at last obtained in a boat, the 
Lord William Bentinck, first tried upon the 
river Thames, constructed of iron by Maudlays, 
Boob and Field, fitted with their patent os- 
cillating Engines and capable of tugging at 
the rate of 7 miles per hour ; anthor iron boat 
of equal dimensions and draft of water, capa- 
ble m acfcodUnodating a large number of pas- 
with about 3,000 cubic feet or 46 tons 
Imfgwt df cargo. Four pair of these boats, 
mneCCleotfvenietftTor construction infndia, 
were sent to Calcutta, Ijy ordet of the Court of 
^rectors of the Bast indief Company. The 
ftrst pair was complete, and began to ply 
between Calcutta and Allahabad, in the end 


Steam Communication between England and 
Calcutta) hut let it he remembered that this 
had its existence in the mind of the whole 
European population of India, and of those 
in Europe, who took an interest in the welfare 
of ludia, many years before the internal steam 
navigation was perhaps thought of, or at least 
considered practicable ; and that the habit of 
considering the former as an indispensable, a 
paramount object, necessary to the good Go- 
vernment and the prosperity of India, led 
naturally, in the comprehensive mind of the 
nobleman who has been Us cbiefest promoter 
and support, to the contemplation of the great- 
est possible extension of the benefits he fore- 
saw as crowning its successful accomplish- 
ment.. 

1 The existing demand for Tonnage on the 
Steam Boat# at the present prices, would 
scarcely be met by a weekly dispatch, and the 
four iron boats whose monthly voyages oh the 
Ganges have hitherto been bounded by the 
confluence of that river with the Jumna, can 
only be considered as flic nucleus of an 
establishment, whose operations will be ex- 
tended* wherever water 
•Tlie river steamers maybe found fqr nayiga- 
may certainly ere long ti on ; and carrying com- 

C.wDDor. an3 M«. merc ® to yet «o«x- 

^f onttie Gungw.and’ plwed or Kttto known, 
Agra on the Jumna. Will open out the resources 

1 of the Empire until the 
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demands of trade .shall .require, and the pros- 
perity of the country admit of, thf adoption 
of a. more speedy means of transit** rail roads 
or, canals, most probably the forme ft will then 
supersede the comparatively tardy and hazard' 
ous steam boat, and the changing and rapid 
livers of India will cease to be thrfhigh rpad 
for all but hay, straw, and timber rafts. 

That this will come to pass, I have no 
doubt, hut how much will the time of its ao* 
complishment be accelerated by «t Steam 
Communication with Europe ! ! ! British 
capital employed to clear tile roads and 
work the minds of North America, to esta- 
blish rail roads and other public works, and 
commercial companies on the continent of 
Europe, is withheld from India only because 
India is too remote and difficult of access, and 
the interval of communication too tedious for 
the sanguine capitalist who chooses to watch 
the fluctuations and progress of his specula- 
tions ; but All up this gulph of separation, 
shorter the time of communication, and above 
all, give a facility to personal intercourse and 
British capital, Biitish enterprize will speedi* 
ly change the jangles and wastes of India 
into luxuriant plantations and rich fields. 

Contemplatingsuch results, well might Lord 
William Bentinck declare that Steam Com- 
mo ni cat ion with England, would be cheaply 
bought at any price. 

By order of the Committee, * 

C. B. GREENLAW, Secretary. 

Ind . Gaz . Jan . 6] 


To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru. 

Sir, — Understanding that a paper is in cir- 
culation for the purpose of procuring signa- 
tures to an agreement to take shares in Major 
Head’s Scheme for opening Steam Naviga- 
tion between England and India, Ify way of 
the Read Sea, “ on the pledge contained in his 
letter !'* that eventually a steamer shall ruy 
on to Calcutta, I would observe that there is 
no such pledge at all in ^Ja jor Head’s letter ; 
and what there is comes only from a " Provi- 
sional Committee,” and may be easily set 
aside by the permanent Committee, when the 
real prospectus comes out, if, it everadoes so ; 
especially as it forms no part of the “ outline of 
the plan submitted to Government and the East 
India Company ! V 9 In fact, having this outline 
to the above parties submitted £2,00,000 as the 
capital “ for the whole Service,” it is stated in 
a mere letter to the Calcutta Committee , that 

“ The contemplated outlay of the present 
plan is not expected to exceed £2,00,000 ; but 
as it may be reasonably expected that the under- 
taking will eventually embrace a wider range by 
extending the communication to Ceyloit, Madras, 
and Calcutta, it is proposed to form a Com- 
pany composed of 4,000 shares at £100 each, 
of which for the present we only contemplate 
the call of one half”* r j 

Bat letos nttfundtr thit projected plan, if 
onoe Cftrri.d into effect to Bptnfiay, *hat li ke- 
Ith.odtbe.ee is of tbs# “ reasonable expectation 
coming to pass. , 


The projectors seek £40,000 from the Got 
vc rumen t. Here is their fundamental error 
in ragard to the wavs and means. They dq 
not take their stand boldly on the resolution 
of the Committee of the House of Commons, 
that one-half the expense should he borne by 
England, a resplujion notoriously in consonance 
with the general feeling of the House, and which 
could not fail to he responded to by the wh&Je 
country ? they do not even ask His Majesty's 
Government to pay one farthing on the part 
of the British public in support of that mea- 
sure, which Mr. Grant declared it was equal- 
ly “ our interest, polioy t duty and glory/' to 
carry into effect ; but they literally offer a 
bribe to the King's Government III They 
propose to do the Government Mediterranean 
work for £40,000 $er annum ; the present cost 
of which Major Head describes as follows : 
But a very close estimate has been made that 
the expense to Government for the perform- 
ance of the same duties is £60,000 or 70,000, 
perhaps £80,00(1 per annum.” I will let pass 
a close estimate giving the results of 60 or 70, 
perhaps 80 thousand pounds, and leave the 
subscribers themselves to judge from this of 
the reliance to be placed on the other esti- 
mates; but besides this bonus of £20,000 per- 
haps £40,000 per annum. Major Head adds 
as a further bribe to the King's Government, 
“ besides that the communication between 
England and India will be thrown in as a 
bonus !" 

So much for the Glory that will accrue to 
England by Major Head’s scheme! So much 
for pecuniary assistance from England, under 
it, towards establishing the communication ! ! 

But they ask from the East India Company, 
£25,00 per annum for conveying the official 
despatches monthly 10 Bombay ; they make no 
provision for additional cantrbntion for the 
eventual carriage to Calcutta, in fact they do 
not even hint at any such intention. When, 
therefore, this eventual extentiou comes to be 
considered, their will be other parties, namely, 
the Court of Directors, to consult. How then, 
can the projectors at home come tinder any 
pledge to extend the communication on which 
the slightest reliance can be placed ? and be 
it remembered that the parties here taking 
shares on any such pledge, must pay their 
half, and take their chance of the fulfilment 
of the pledge, even if it were made ; but it is 
not ; and such as it is I have shewn that UJa 
not even hinted at home, but is reserved for 
the community of India alone! and at Calcutta 
at least it seems likely to answer the purpose 
for which, if done advisedly, it must have 
been intended. - 

I am not prepared to say, whether this 
holding out to the Calcutta Committee “ a 
reasonable expectation” that the communica- 
tion wilj eventually extend to Calcutta, and 
omitting all mention of any such reasonable 
expectation at home, is done advisedly or not. 
It is certainly very, remarkable, that Major 
Head’s letter to the Chamber of Commerce at 
Liverpool, dated 3d August, though it proceeds 
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1o lay before that body the “outline of tin? impression that the East India Company 
Ibe plan,” and, copies of the letters to the I will willingly abandon theirs. 

Lords of tbe Treasuiy and the East India * ( * * * * * 


Company, makes no mention whatever ol 
Calcutta, or any probable extension, nor dors it 
atk the'Chatnber of Commerce to lake shares, 
nor is the reply of the Chamber of Commerce 
sent to i is. 

However, I do not hclive that this holding 
nut to us a “ reasonable expectation,” and 
saying nothing about it at home, has been 
done with any sinister view, I rather think 
that, so ignorant were these projectors of what 
is required in a communication with India , 
they never dreamt for one second of such ex 
tension being at all necessary or even expedi- 
ent. I think Major Head’sVust printed letter 
explains the matter. In it he adverts to the 
Calcutta and Madras petitions, and ii must 
have been on seeing these that the projectors 
of a Steam Communication with Inda! ' first 
surmised that their was something more in the 
matter than had been dreamt of in their phi- 
losophy; but. instead of opening their eyes to i 
the full extent as to the necessity of remodel- • 
ling their project, they a»c content, on the spot 1 
of the moment, to hold out a “ reasonable ex - 1 
peclation.” 

Hut I mav ask what confidence ran flic 
subscribers have that the scheme will he ex- 
tended, when its projectors only hold it out 
as a “ reasonable expectation I at least 
have none. 

Another ground on which I must confess I 
have no confidence in the ptojeotois, inde- 
pendent of their scheme, is deiived from then 
representation to the Calcutta Committee of 
the result of their interview with the I’rosi 
dent of the Hoard of Control, compared with 
what is given by Captain Barber in the ITar- 
karu as having actually occurred. 

Of this interview thev say in their official 
communication to the Calcutta Committee:— 

il A conversation first took plaee with Sir 
John Hobhousc, when all the details of the pro- j 
jevt were discussed. Mr. Ciawforil, Mr. Bag- 
sliaw, Mr. Monison, Mr. Ilutt, Loid William! 
Bcniinck, and others piessed the importance 


“ Sir. J. Ilohliouse. I think it will be pre- 
judicial to your whole project to decide at 
once whatf route you will take. Your first 
proposal, as appeals to me, if V understand 

( you correctly, is totally distinct from your 
final resolution as to the route that yon nny 
adopt; therefore, if f may be allowed at all to 
advise, f would recommend you to confine 
yourselves to the establishment of such a 
scheme as might on consideration he acted on, 
and which experience would shew to be most 
advisable. 

“ Mr. Crawford. I came here entirely with 
that view, and for that purpose, without hav - 
ing at all made up inv mind as to which would 
be the best route, but having in view the estab- 
lishment of a quicker mode of communica- 
tion with India without at the present mo- 
ment being a party of to any plan. We nny all 
have our opinions as to which is the best ; 
but it appears to me it would be very unwise to 
pui firwaid any plan, partieulaily at this 
time. 

V ft ft 

“Mr. Crawford. ; but it is in the 

| preliminary arrangements that the parties must 
jheussfircd they will not meet with impedt- 
j incuts in the fair adjustment of the details. 

“ Sir. J. Ilohliouse. That is a question to 
which, of couisc, you will not expect me to 
give you an answer this moment. 

“ Mr C raw ford. The object is rathci to enlist 
your good feeling in favor of the object, 
and to see if the King’s Government and the 
Company cannot be brought to assist, in for- 
warding«.thc plan. 

“ Mr. Crawford. The great object is to 
know the disposition and views of the Govern- 
ment. 4 

“ Sir. J, Ilohliouse. You do not expect to 
have that to-day ? 

“ Mr. Crawford. No by no means ; this is 
only introductory to that. 


of the present proposal with its advantages, “ Mr. Hutt. We wish to lay the project be- 

fore you, and afterwards through your instru- 


But the actual conversation gives the fol- 
lowing: — 

“ Mr. Crawford. The object seems at pre- 
sent to be this, to conciliate the favorable opi 
mon of Government, to induce the Govern- 
ment to become contractors, to feel the dis- 
position of the Government whether they are 
willing to change their presont system, and to 
enter into contracts with responsible persons 
for the purposes which have been mentioned, 
and if so, the parties would also seejt to have 
the support of the East India Company. # 

« « ’ * « « 

44 Mr. Crawford. 1 am anxious not to lead to 
.tf*<H$russion of the relative merits of the plan'* 
wl all ; this is not the time for that. I am under 


mentality before the East India Company. 

« ft ft 

« 

“ Sir. J. Hobhouse. The object of your 
coming here to day is, that you would not like 
to engage in any preliminary steps further 
than the communication you have with one 
another, pnless you saw a prospect or some- 
thing like a chance of encouragement from 
the Government and the East India Cum* 
pany.” 

Now, this coversatioq, shews not only that 
there was no discussion of the “ details of the 
project;”«no pressing the “importance of the 
present proposal as averred by Major Head 
in his despatch to the Calcii ta Committee, 
but iha't the parties themselves expressly 
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disclaimed all idea or intention of discussing ’ " We, tbe undersigned, are therefore (with 
a ay plan at all ! ! } - reference to a resolution of tbe Committee of 

_ , (tbe House of Commons) o£opinion, that ifa 

, i copfess that when I find such an evident regular and speedy commuiii^ation of Stepm 
inclination to have it understood' tfi»t the “pre- Vessels between tbi* country and Iiylia tU 
sent proposal” and “ project” ,wer<| discussed, the Red Sea were established, it would tend 
and their importance specially urged— not the materially to promote the commercial interests 
importance of the communication generally 0 f both counti.es, and be in various bther 
-but “ the importance of the present propos- respects productive ofnationaJ ad mrtarei." 
al with its advantages" — and that the < ‘pre>- 

lTJZ P0 ^!i’* n , d Z P it^’, Tl ? „ 0 r i Sl :i! This is ail that the projectors have been «ia- 

nnnt T eonfoas m« rnnSH *ne« li bi nn nmm bled to sbO’w US of the feeling Of the H 16 reKaitjtl 
peat I confess my confidence is by no means 0 f London, when they corrteand ask Us to take 
raised ; while tbe entire absence of any couirau- . " ‘ 4 . nwjnfll 

nication of the result of this interview to the 

British Public, although the Times expressly ^ * ?u* “tmlnn?rstinn tn r»ut? 


to repress any feeling of confidence which 


expression of a reasonable expectation 
wise-aore here has construed/ into a 


...i.u a itouiu wisc-muio ncic noa tivuswucu iinu a 

ana secondly , a detailed statement) yet vvitu- « , ,r ■»* *i •«*#. nn <i nA i ov. «<. 

hold studiously from the British public any boirt wl2. it has Sndcr- 

further information beyond expressing that \ c e tL Ju* 

they were satisfied, o, /which the Times de- ^ 


wiey were sausiieu, oil which me limes ue • .. * . SI 

dared they ought to have shewn the grounds of ®‘ !'° S r ,™‘ e ?P e "?' t " r ® “* 
their satisfaction. This they did not do at t In ‘ ha - ™®. objections to the projeot appear 
l lome | J to be so plainly exposed in_ the correspond* 


once lately published, that I need not repeat 

n.s# t them. I am satisfied that the parties who have 

® f nf th 7 ™n™r«!din^ subscribed to the project have been induced 

Pnriin^finn n J! 0**11 i * M- 'l l lTc to do so from the most anxious and zealous 
indication that, as stated in Major Head s des- . . « . r j _ , ,1.* l i • 

patch, “further Regulations as to postage, 7 

conveyance of depatches, &c. was (Que. 00 0 sc Cl on# 

were ?) entered into." . 

I would put two tilings to tlieir considerati- 

•£"« r.?*' r,;™' 1 ;," 

‘ lh ”; p, T" p, “; perfect in itself, and I will suppose tbs. the 
H? “*'» »f „C»n,l or Bi.ee.nr. am “ " J" .."SaS, w Sin“ 

KZZT5 U ZaZ % " f "‘ " /lfc “ peep'e <• ■>'«* i bot let 

Government and the Court ! ! . UJ |ook a , jtt ^ fu H rther . as yet we havo not the 

■n».* ™i.«w« s. „„„ least reason to suppose that whenever tbe 

m en t of' pro bah I e e spend i lure and'eceiptsfo J*"*’. It^eJoedienf'to In 

King's Government and the East India Com- ^ ourt * 

pany, and these amount to 6£ lac.s, having _ , . _ A , _ 

5, 73,000 to be obtained from the postage and The subject has but very lately been taken 

passengers from Bombay alone! ! I shall not U P at home at a11 * The petitions of Calcutta 
enter into any argument to show that this sum and Madras had yet to be brought before the 
cannot be thus raised. It was the business of Birtish public. The Calcutta Committee, in 
the projectors to have shown that it could, their late letter to the Bombay Committee, have 
before they asked the people of India to take declared that they have directed that“cer- 
shares. tain measures should be pursued for making 

’ *■ it (the Calcutta petition) known through the 

Nekt. Who hagpsubsoribed for shares at country, and they confidently expect, when 
homer not one name is giver^ They *have a the measures shall have been taken, that the 
h<wt of names to the following and to these feeling in favor of the Communication wil^ 
only they sought the contuMAc* oftke Liverpool bo so general that the opposition tort mwft 
Chamber of Commerce . * r yield." 
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Tbes® arrangements will have been brought: 
to boar ia all September ; and surely we may 
be content to wait and see what effect they 
#Ulhaveiirgtimulating the British public to 
oailTOr Ijbe^oemmunication as we have done 
here. When parliament next opens* the Cal- 
cutta and Madras Petitions will be presented, 
being backed by the intermediate discussion 
in, and by the support of, it is to be hoped and 
expected, the whole British Press, of England, 
of Scotland, of Ireland. Can any other result 
be well xpected, but that opposition will be 
dishrraed, and toe communication resolved 
upon. 

. Now, the organ of the Court of Directors 
in this matter has it expressly declared, that 
u between doing it efficientry and not doing it 
nt alt, there seems to be no adviseabie me* 
drum and 1 would ask when did theCourt 
of Directors ever undertake any great mea- 
sure of this kind, and not carry it through 
effectually. Hence it is, lam led to conclude, 
that when opposition ceases, and any thing 
at all is done, it will be done “ efficiently?’ and 
that can only be done by extending it ‘to Cal- 
cutta. But assuming that it is not extended 
to Calcutta, their can be no question but that 
it must go to Bombay. Why, therefore, 
should we now do any thing that should imply 
our concurrence in its doing so alone for one 
tingle voyage ? Would not such a course, 
without advancing the establishment of the 
communication to Bombay one day, be likely 
to prevent its extension ? 

Secondly, I have argued this part of the 
question as if the u present proposal” and 
“ project” were perfect as regards Bombay, 
and that there was a distinct pledge that it 
should be eventually extended. 

But neither is the case, and therefore the 
arguments used have increased force, inde- 
pendant of this, consideration, and a most im - 


expected, that the undertaking will, &c.” That 
such is thdir case, there can be no doubt ; for 
unless it isfcso, there can be no other conclu- 
sion come to, than that there is one project for 
home and another for India, which, for their 
integrity’s|ake, I have distinctly disclaimed. 

As, therefore, this project was proposed be- 
fore it was known that we were stiring our- 
selves, and aslo in utter ignorance of wh^t is 
required^or India; and, moreover, as these 
projectors themselves have declared that our 
petition and memorials, though at the time 
only known through the medium of the Indi- 
an papers, had 44 materially strengthened the 
cause, and been useful instruments on the oc- 
casion : when, further, we are told, that energe- 
tic measures have been directed to be adopt- 
ed to bring these petitions and memorials to 
the notice of the whole British population, 
through the median of the Press, ought we 
not to wait the result or what has been done, 
before we commit ourselves to any project 
short of the most perfect and comprehensive 
one ; may we not otherwise be found in the 
situation of a chess-player, who betrays his 
second move before he has seen the effect of 
his first ! 

I desire not to be misunderstood quite. I am 
sensible that the exertions of Major Head have 
been of eminent use in bringing the matter to 
something of a crisis at home. The outline of 
his projeet has done all that it can do of itself; 
but backed by the effect, which it may be ex- 
pected the Calcutta and Madias petitions will 
produce, we may fairly calculate on its bring- 
ing the King's Government and the Court of 
Directors to unite, in determining, that the 
communication shall be opened. To them 
it belongs of right, but especially un- 
der the resolution of the Committee of the 
House fcf Commons, to determine the route, 
&c., until they do determine this, surely it 

P«rt«nt one it is, namely, that the parties who W® u,d °" r '?' * U / ge the m ? st co, “- 
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may now conditionally take shares on this 
miscalled pledge, will find themselves placed 
in a situation of difficulty, and perhaps annoy- 
ance to themselves, should any other more 
perfect project be produced ; than which few 
things are more likely, whenever the King’s 
Government and theCourt united in determin- 
ing that the communication shall be opened. 
When they do so, they will lay d jwn the plan ; 
and surely all our endeavours should be devot- 
ed to induce them to adopt the most perfects 
and efficient. ' 

Let them bear in mind, that the project to 
^ritlch they are about to commit themselves, 
ffr&S got up, not only in otter ignorance of 
Urbht was doing in India, but in such entire 
ignorance of what is really required for India, 
iwt? ;ks before noticed, in their original 
iehe^te* ffcey never dreamt of the smallest 
if Ccest ityofany extension. Their ciews were 
Hmlfed to Tfbmhay ; and it was only when 
they Vera the Calcatta and Bombay petitions 
that they opened their eyes # to the fact. No, 
Jict Oven that, hut the simple surmise l thus 
expressed; “ but as it may be reasonably 


plete and comprehensive scheme on them. 
Calcutta , January 9, 1837. 

[India Gazette , Jan. 11, 1837. 


To ills Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru. 

Sir,— In your remarks to-day, on the widely 
discussed subject of Steam Communication, 
and the conduct of the Bombay Steam Com- 
mittee, I certainly think you have done the 
latter injustice, and overlook the circumstanc- 
es in which they were placed when the resolu- 
tions lately promulgated were passed. The 
Government of Bombay had then received 
dispatches conveying the sentiments of their 
Hon'blu Masters, and positvely forbidding any 
future mission of the Hugh Lindsay , or the in- 
curring of any expense, with overland packets. 
The Community of Bombay were then in en- 
tire ignorance of Major Head’s plan, except 
some stray extracts from private letters, which 
appeared in the newspaper^ but none of the 
details, as conveyed to us and pblished here 
were in their possession. . I cannot conceive, 
therefore, that the conduct of the Bombay 
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Committee, in passing these resolutions, can Bombay line, except during the boisteronn 
be a master of condemnation, excejff in so far, months of the S. W. monsoon, no obstaoteK 
as they diverted any part of the ,i'lnd* from wafrtever present themselves to the communis 
the Red Sea to the Euphrates route. These eftliou being constant and regular, and even 
resolutions were framed under the impres- those alluded to may be overcome ; but in the 
siun lhaiihe Court of Directors had|interdict- Calcutta line,* besides tbe, S. W. monsoon, 
ed the Communication on the ground of the the Reamers would be exposed the chance jatf 
expense, and in tbe hope that the placing of had weather and i n, terr upturns, at other |>erittihi‘ 
the Bombay fund at the disposal of Govern- of 140 year; as for example, the gated in the* 
merit would prevent the interruption to the* Bay in October and November ; the westerly 
communication from such a cause, lb likely gales off Ceylon, which, on two .oftOAfllqtfs* 
to prove detrimental to the Steam Cotninuni- obliged the Enterprise and Falcon to jrotbadk 
cation by lessening the interest connected with after attempting to round Dondra Head- Att 
it. 1 quite agree with you in respect to the our experience hitherto, from this side, does’ 
proposal to divert part of the funds to the Eu- not tend to diminish the force of whftt I have 
ph rates route. I can only attribute its origin advanced ; and knowing the inefficiency of 
to the presence of Colonel Chesney in Bombay, the meaus atanyeof the other ports except 
and the influence of personal intercourse over- Bombay and Calcutta, to repair t^n accident to 
coming matured judgment and experience. the steamer, 1 ask where would the greatest 

delay take place, considering the distance of 
From circumstances which have since taken the space to be retraced. It is at tbe outeat 
place, this proposal is likely to fall to the that disappointment would be keenly felt, 
ground ; and although your conlempoiary of, and any interruption to the working of the 
the Courier alludes to a supply of coals being comprehensive scheme would be far more in- 
destined for the Persain Gulpli, as indicative jurious and lasting than a suspension, which 
of au intention on the part of Government to : would be merely temporary* from the other 
keep up the Syrian communication, I think it side, where the means of repair are much 
more likely the coals are meant for the use of more at hand, 
the new Steamers, to he hereafter employed 

in these Seas iu the suppression of piracy and In the 9th para, of the Secretary's loiter an 
taking the place of the Indian navy erasers, objection is raised to Major Head's plan un- 
Nothing should allow us to be diverted from derail erroneous feeling. It is on the score 
the Red Sea route, which will eventually be of separate agencies, and the supposition that 
the true and only one. the E. I. Company is meant to undertake the 

transit of the mails from Alexandria to 
At the risk of incurring your censure, I Suez. Now let any one read the. outline 
venture a few remarks on the objections raised marked No. 2 — and I cannot imagine how 
by Mr. Gfeenlaw to the proposals of the new Mr. Greenlaw could have conceded the E; I. 
Company, communicated by Major Head and Co. as the parties meant. This paper Btates the 
others. In the 7 th para, of the Calcutta new company are to have two steamers to be 
Committee’s reply, Mr. Greenlaw draws the confined to the communication between Malta 
attention of the provisional Committee in and Alexandria, ( the transit from Alexandria 
London to Captain Wilson’s opinion, “ that iu Suez to be undertaken by the Company), 
during four months the strength of the mon- ,It then states four 1 lessels are to be employed 
soon operates so, as if not to prevent the com- for the service between Suez and Bombay . No 
muuication from Bombay, at least to render one can suppose the New Company, who have 
it useless. “ In justice to CaptainWilson.let it the charge of the communication in the Me* 
be stated, this opinion was given under reser- diterranean and Red Sea, could mean to 
vation and applied to his experience in the surrender such charge, to the East India 
Hugh Lindsay ! but query ? do not the same Company for the transit in Egypt. No 5 Mr. 
arguments have any force in respect to the Greenlaw’s objections, therefore, to separate 
communication by steam from Calcutta agencies and fall to the ground. If the East 
during the same period? Positive experiment India Company had been meant, they are put 
with efficient dessles, can alone settle the with much fofee, and are unanswerable, 
question as to the practicability of steaming # 

against the S. W. monsoon, both as to the Passengers I must still consider secondary, 
power of the steamers and us to the time : What, after all, are the accommodations 
opinions on this bead are quite at variance ; which the steamers will afford, and the num*, 
but 1 anr not so sauguine as entirely to over- fc her of persons they will be able to take? I 
look the chances of disasters which may venture to say they^will be totally inadequate 
occasion a general disappointment an<J create to carry the number of passengers who would 
an irremediable gap In the chain of cprntnu- prefer the route overland; and 9* proof of 
ni cation. It is a matter of serious enquiry, this assertion may be found from tbe number 
in the infancy of steam communication with of passengers as stated in tbe shipping lists, 
Europe, wfifcjt) plan js likely to be most which this season have left Bombay in sailing 
exposed % aue|^|isasters, and whether the vessels 'for tbe Red Sea. Dispatch is the maim 
space tod»$ ffoirt # Calcutta round essential of the Steajn Communication, but each. 

Cey Ion, vcwphlea with that from Bombay, dispatch is not the principle object of pas- 
does no$ present a much wider field' for the sengers in taking the Red Sea route. The di#« 
occurrence of such untoward events! in tbe agrceahlencss of a long sea voyage, curiosity 
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Galen, or a Hippocrates. Convinced as they [expressing his displeasure at her wishes to 
are of the efficiency of their.- shastur and mun* marry a poefr cottager, the hoary Nareda madp 
ters in realising whatever they wish, they his appearance. The Rajah instantly sprang 
think it a duly incumbent upon them to attend from his seat and falling prostrate before him, 
to the holy instructions of the brahmins; and, received him with thousands of salutations, 
however delusive and unreasonable may be In the couue of conversation the Rajah in- 
tbe vaticinations of those infernal sybils, they trod uced the subject of his daughter's mar- 
tire always listened to with awe and venera- riage, when he was told that the young man 
tion. In order to brighten their looks, en- with whom she had fallen in love would live 
Iiauee their charms, and enthral the hearts*of oaljr eighteen years, and that if she wished to 
their husbands, they worship once a day in marry htnC she must soon make herself a 
till* .month of Bysac a brahmin and a brahmin wMow. Such ^ prognostication as this filled 
woman. First of all they make these objects the 9 mind of the Rajah with dismay and horror, 
of their adoration sit on two pieces of wood Heimmediately had his daughter brought and 
known by the name of peerahs , and, washing acquainted her with this prophesy ; but nothing 
their feet and cooling them with a fan, give could he of any avail to shake her resolution, 
them a few fruits and sweetmeats to eat. She still persisted in i ©questing the Rajah to 
They sometimes beautify the feet of a marry her to the cottager. She rose and stood 
brahmin woman only with a little quantity of disconsolate,' her eyes streaming with tears — her 
pounded turmeric softened with water, comb heir disshevelled all over the head — her breast 
her hair, .adorn her bead, with a spot of red full of sighs — and her countenance pale with 
lead, and give her a betel, fioin a conviction grief. She wept, she raved, and would 
that til ey will never be widows. That their speak of nothing but the oottager. When the 
brothers may have long lives . they remain Rajah found that he could not in any way 
speechless every afternoon in this month, and prevail upon her to change her mind, he was 
never open their lips as tong as the firmament obliged to solemnise her marriage with the 
is not studded with stars, and their evening young man of the forest. This restored Navi- 
prayers are not all over. In the month of tra to a tranquil state ; her cheeks now began 
Joyest all molheis and mothers-in-jaw bless to glow with a rosy Hush ; the despondence 
their sons and sons-in-law, with lorne fruit which sat on her brows, no longer remained 
and sweetmeats to prolong theii lives. Those to disturb her serenity, and her wishes being 
Who are desirous 'of making their husbands all fulfilled, she hied to her husband Suttavan 
immortal, celebrate also in this month, for to diversify her time by rural amusements as 
fourteen successive years, a brotoe called well as by the pleasures of connubial felicity . 
Sabetro Choto Dossee . Eveiy wife who per- She found that her husband had a father and 
forms this brotoe has, of course, to fast until a mother both blind and sinking into the in- 
it is solemnized, to mutter with her family firm i ties of age. They were before, the Rajah 
brahmin (povrokut) a jargon of Tnunters ; to and Ranee of an eastern country, whence they 
deck the neck of her lord with garlands of were driveu away by a very powerful enemy 
flowers? to present him sandal shoes, a don tee, of theirs, and being thus bereft of all kingly 
and a ekadar, and make him taste a variety of magnificence they thought it proper to live in 
delicious eatables. The origin of this brotoe that jungle. In the course of a few days they 
is founded upon the following story of became so pleased with Savitra for her devot- 
Mahubharut. One evening in upting, when y»g herself to their service, that they felt 
the setting sun wasdanoing over the tremulous proud of having her as their daughter-in-law ; 
waves of ocean, with his roseate company of but as years were rolling away after years Na- 
clouds, and the sweet breathings of molaah vitra could not be at ease and begun to revolve 
(south wind), mingled with the nectarous in her mind the prophecy of Nareda. The 
songs of hoheelas , were heightening the en- fatal day at last arrived. It was dusk :—Sutta - 
chantment of the vernal scenery of nature, can left his hut to bring some fire wood from 
Savitra , lovely and blooming as she was with an adjoining forest, and Savitra , who was 
yooth and beauty, mounted a ruth accom- aware of the calamity which was to befal her, 
pattied by some damsels up take a drive in could not refrain from following him though 
the air. After having amused herself with she was persuaded by all from doing so. Their 
the sight of many curious objects she chanced way lay across a tangled bush, which, as soon 
to come oyer a forest, where she saw a very as they walked over, they came in sight of 
hanasotae young man, of extremely attractive some huge old trees. Suttavan climbed one 
features, sitting near a tapering cottage, of these and was instantly attacked with a 
“ Oh what a delightful creature is that \” cried dreadful headache. Being unable to endure 
she to the damsels. 4 ‘ His looks and oomeli- this mortal attack, he f»ll senseless on the 
peqa bewitch my soul. Come what will, lam ground. *He groaned, he gasped, and soon 
O^terdniied tfi marry him.” Saying thus, she breathed his last. The mournful Savitra , burnt- 
df#^%/fc&ck her ib ruth her father's palace, ing out into a flood of tears, pillowed his head 
4M jHmf bondlf up in a sequestered room, on her lap. The night grew dark. The sky 
Thfc lading this sudden chatTge in the l looked like a vast e*p*n*e of sublimity ; the 

daughter, became excealively 1 clouds came tattling against \aoh other, and 
gutf^d^'and 4m not know 'what to do. \ the flasket of lightning added aw fulness to 
Shortly after, he learned the true cause of hisuhe scene. Two messengers of death appeared 
daughter's ' gloominess, and as he was at a distance ; but away they went again, being 
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not bold enough to approach her. The dread 
fial Jumna was at last seen, and wfiile he was 
returning home with the soul of &K*fawni, Sa- 
viira began to follow him. A long conversa- 
tion here took place between them, and the 
god of death being struck with her virtues 
heaped upon her a number of benedictions, 
the principal of which was the making her 
husband alive again. Joy now thrilled the 
heart of Savitra , — Suttavan was again all life 
and animation ! He imprinted, th% cheeks 
of his wife thousands of kisseg, and taking 
her by the hand, happily returned to Bis 
sylvan abode/' 

« * * * 

The brahmins have concluded from this 
story, that the only way to make the life of a 
man immortal, is to let his wife worship Sa 
vitra in the manner described above; and the 
foolish and the credulous women of the Hin- 
dus, desirous of saving their husbands from 
the dreadful jaws of death, endeavour to ob- 
serve this ceremony as rigidly as possible. 
They are also ambitious of being on the bo- 
soms of their lords, and it is for such consum- 
mation as this that they fast, take fruits and 
rice without salt on the five sree punchoomees 
of five successive years. Besides what has 
been delineated above, they are taught to 
attend to the observance of other rite*,of an 
equally ludicrous nature, and, neglecting 
the entire cultivation of their moral and in- 
tellectual faculties, busy themselves with 
things which do not produce an iota of good. 
With reference to their food, they are ex- 
tremely strict. Flesh of any sort is never a 
pari of their meal. Wine of course is a de- 
testable beverage to them. They only like 
water, sherhut , rice, fish, vegetables, fruits, 
and sweetmeats. When the rice is boiled it 
is a most impure thing, and is designated 
sugree . Should it chance to fall on any place 
it must be watered, and is sometimes purified 
with cow’s dung. The ^tables of tiie Hindu 
women, are always kept either on plates of 
brass or leaves of plantain trees, and they 
make their hands and teeth subservient to 
the uses of knives and folks. 

• «• 

When a Hindu female is in that interest 
ing condition agreeable to ladies who love 
their lords, a great, deal of additional folly is 
practised. In the fifth month of her preg- 
nancy, her father and father-in-law send to 
each others’ houses, -apd also to their respec* 
live relations a variety of sweetmeats, fruits, 
sherbuts, congealed milk (kheer,) and other 
delicious articles. Clothes of different kinds 
are given to her, and she is requested to eat 
whatever she pleases. In the beginning of 
the ninth month she beautifies her person 
with pounded turmeric and bathes. A lamp 
and a thick piece of stonef nora) are kept in a 
room covered with twi baskets. Two or 
three of the fa njUy women take her to this 
room, and desire her to open any of these has* 
kels. Should she be fot^unate enough to 
open the basket covering the nor*» they im- 
mediately cry out, “ Oh she williiav* a son ; 


but should she opentho other basket, it would, 
be m sure prognostication of her bringing 
forth a daughter. . An entertainment then 
takes place, when numbers of ladies, both old 
and young, attend, and the blooming girl at- 
tired in a dazzling saree of Benares, and decked 
with a profusion of gold and gems is brought 
before them. The feast is generally held in 
dalawas or compounds where theinviJed women 
sqrfat down on the ground in methodical 
rows, having leaves of plantain-trees before 
them full of all sorts of dainties, and deeply 
engage themselves in enjoying the pleasures 
of the hkanak, doubtless coinciding with Quini 
(of facetious memory) who wished that his 
throat was a mile long and every inch a pa- 
late. The girl \% commemoration of whose 
state this feast takes place, sits in a conspicu- 
ous place with a veil all over her face, and 
there is nothing to be heard in this company 
but vociferation and clamour. The Hindu 
women, I am sorry to say, do not possess 
much delicacy in their speech and i&\\ wretch- 
edly short of civility and good manners. The 
generality of them cherish no good feelings 
towards each other. Jealousy may be said 
to bo one of their principal characteristics. 
It is, however, phasing to find that some of 
them have now begun to learn their vernacu- 
lar language ; but, bad and poor as that dia- 
lect is, they cannot gain much instruction 
from it. If a few English works of imagina- 
tion that inculcate good morals be at first 
translated for them, they will very likely rouse 
their curiosity and may tend to the edification 
of their minds. We hope, however, # that the 
intelligent natives of this city of palaces will 
deem it a bounden duty to educate their fe- 
males, and may that auspicous day soon dawn 
on this ill-fated country, when she may 
boast of her Edgeworths, her Hemanses, her 
Somervilles, and Marlineaus, 

Having made a few strictures on the first 
two species of women, we shall now conclude 
tli is sketch with an account of the third : the 
Hindoo widows. The Hindoo widows are ex- 
tremely wretched in their condition. The mo- 
ment they lostMheir husbands, they are prohi- 
bited to take fish or adorn their bodies .with 
any ornaments. Their dress consists only of 
their white clothes— never bordered with any 
red or black trimmings. They fast once a fort- 
night in eve*y eleventh day of the moon, and 
are not entitled to some of those privileges 
which women of other descriptions enjoy. 
Nothing can be more honorable to them than 
to barn themselves with the corpses of their 
husbands, and those that have done go have 
not only left indubitable proof of their cha$« 
tity , but are spoken of even now-a-days in 
terms of enthusiastic eulogy. Iam told that 
if women oould not formerly get the dead bo- 
dies of their husbands in oonsequence of the 
localitieeof the place, they often burnt them* 
eel ves» with their sandals orBboe*. The idea 
of going to the blessed regions of boyeant 
where every brodbse breathes tranquillity, «&<§ 
every tree sparkle* in eternal bloom,, dyefe* 
powers all considerations of a worldly natuvfy 
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and when a woman has once pattied her finger i the virtues they are ambitious of, the practice 

< . it* <* 'V 1 i I ; j _ i < ■ a 


jfs&u&inglu, the universe that willdissaadeher^ magnanimity !( which was once the prominent 
from b&ing burnt. *Tuthe divinity that stirs with characteristic of a <Seta 9 a Drapadee , or a Da- 
inker f Tis Heaven itself that paints out an here - maunti, Tito circumstances in which they are 
after. But those who have not courage to plhoed at present contribute to degrade them 
perform this piece of magnanimity are at once more and more, and as long as they are not 
curtailed of all earthly enjoyments* They' are blessed with the lights of knowledge, their 
neither allowed to blacken their teeth with understanding can neither be improved nor 
fnetee (a sort of astringent black powder) nor their moral feelings properly cultivated, Thns 
put any spot of red lead on the interval where far then must he my bumble tribute totbe Hin- 
their hair is parted. They are sometimes du ladies of this metropolis. Let us now bid 
instructed by the brahmins to live merely farewellto the phantasies of the zannamh and 
Uponmilk and fruits for five or seven months, introduce the reader to other scenes and 
to lie down upon course mats, to rub pounded characters. Methinks we have revelled in a 
cocoanuton their persons, and to be dressed in ncctared feast of poetic amusement, and have 
cdhvass that they may have salvation hereafter, spoken much of looks, cheekslips,and kissing. 
They strongly Voli eve iii the doctrine of me- Hitherto we have exclaimed with the poet, 
tatpnsychosis and in* order to prevent their a-, . , A . . . 

month ofEaJgoon. They are deeply impsessed hut to themes of asterner mould our attention 
with ft conviction that this will legd to their will now bo directed, and the glowing desorip- 
eventual good, and are perfectly sure that tion of feminine charms ought no longer to be 
though their tears , like rain drbps may now fall allowed to saliate with sweetness. 
without measure, yet rapture and beauty they will Tr r A , 

hy aiidhye recal . ' They are also ta.ugiit to sub- carefully examine the present features 

thpmsftlvttft to as rnanv harrlshins as Ihev J3 society, we shall find that It IS in a 


j©Ct themselves to as many hardships as they °* 80<det y» w ® shall find that it is in a 

canasto what respects their mode of living, different state from what !t was before, 
and always consider fasting as the very marrow Flf . ly a £ ot h e,e i but one sort of ieejing 
and pith ofvirtve. Wonderful notions of won- ™d sentiment among lie Hindus. The impor- 
derful beings ! TheHfedu women, it appears tance of performing all religious rites and the 
to me, wish to reach the goal of happiness only necessity of observing those customs which 
by munteps and brotoes. What a pmfundity of descended to them from time immemorial 
judgment must they possess in pursuing this ^® r . e e 9 ua ^ appieciated by all I of them. - The 
course ! How^rnJaVe they in speculation ! with which they devotedthem- 

And who thatis in the least conversant with "J™ ft I * a " d P ,et * ™ 

their sayings and doings, will not exclaim, u 11 Paralleled in the annals of our history, and 

that they are beings of an ethereal world endowed l ^°V h f thc y. c ? u,d n6t ex . cel T" y * *" »*'<>*- 
Jtiih that ary in f&natioism or zeal, yet credit must be 


With an eye that 


given to them for having done much to 


Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, strengthen the fortification of Hinduism. But 
Sermons in stones and good in every thing. Chat harmony in their conduct and that 

unanimity in their opinion are no longer to 
be seen a mighty change has taken place. 
^ » The effulgence of youth has dawned on this 

«o. tf. ** land, and the long reign of error is tottering 

J have notv finished my observations concern- $n the v^rge of destruction. The prejudices 
ing the domestic manners of the Hindu wo- which bad hitherto chained the minds of onr 
men of this place. The inference that remains countrymen have begun to wear off the sinews 
to be drawn from what lias been stated in the of orthodoxy have become relaxed-^-the 
last two numbers of the Hindu mu^t be that our bulwarks of superstition shaken to the very 
females are e^M&edingly addicted to supersti- bottom and many of the Hindus, smitten with 
tion ; that theiT minds are not at all . enlarged the beauties of philosophy and 'virtue, have 
by a ijberal cducatiou ; that they aspire to do renounced the absurdities adored by their 
wj^at can. never be done ; that their incessant forefathers, and embraced those principles 
attempts to he virtuous are in many instances which reflect honor upon them- Such a cir- 

S mMdireoted on account of their folly, and that cu instance as this has oonfrihtlted , to divide 
tMf testes and ideas of beauty are unrefined the native community into three sects, via. the 
ftpd judicrous. it is, however, a matter of liberals, the half-liberals, and the bigots, of 
^ that they are extremely whose manners,, usages, notions, I shall 
of their husbands,, and now. successively give an account. 

; some ef .those charming qualities The liberal party oonsislsof asmallolass of 
their sert* Theirima- juvenile Hindus, almost a&of whom have 
a, it m»e> ia ^ s<ssa09rmliy? An a been educated oither at the TIinda College 

ate, mi inStybg as their hearts do With or at Mr, Buy’* school. When they fat be* 
t of hnman iiatnre, they are liable to gan to learn the English language, thesystem 
he easily moved by pathetic sights. Of ali, of education then pursued in those institutions 
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was in a great measure inefficient in property profundity of erudition, but certainly to it<ft 
developing their moral or intellect dll energies, in an adherence to uprightness. The nri nciptya 
and the only improvement whid they had which they have imbibed, are all based upon 
made for some years in their studies was inac- the excellent doctrines of morality. Notion* 
qniring the geographical position of different of English honor and independence hays bc^n 
countries, cities, rivers, mountains, jslands and infused into their minds. Sycophancy and 
peninsulas ; in learning the particulars of some adulation they detest, and would consider it 
events relative to ancient and modern history, the greatest degradation imaginable to flatter a 
the respective rules of arithmetic, algebra, map, however great he may be. Their man- 
and drawing, and in being able to retoite somfe ners do not possess the least tincture of servl- 
pieces from Shakespeare, Pope, Bfliton, and lity — “a breath of submission tliey breathe 'not, 
Campbell. The teachers in pvhose change arid the spirit wit^which they are imbued to 
they were, had sadly neglected the entire cm/- signalize thertrSelves by honest industry, a 
tivation of their hearts, and consequently they constant attention to the interests of their 
were for some time not a bit better than their country, a due deference to the opinions of 
countrymen in point 'of morality. But when their inferiors, and by cool deliberation in all 
Mr. Derozio was appointed an assistant teach- the circuuistancesPof their lives, speaks highly 
er at the Hindoo College, he introduced of their disposition, highly of their understand* 
wonderful innovations into the former method ing, and highly of the alma mater, whore they 
of instruction. It was he that first awakened have received their education. The aristo- 
in the minds of his pupils a curiosity and a cracy of the civilians, the professions' of the 
thirst for knowledge. It was he who thought Calcutta poeple, and the corruption ofvnhn in 
it his principal duty to refine their feelings . many of (he public offices, are the themes of 
It was he that roused them to think for tkern^ /their* constant conversation. The man Who 
selves. It was he that gave them solid instruo- does more in action than in speech merits their 
tion in the shape of entertainment, and it was veneration ; but he that talks a great deal about 
he that enraptured them with sublimest pre- reformation , patriotism , philanthropic, freedom, 
cepts. To this high-minded gentleman, (now enlightenment , civilization, and a catalogue 
peace to his shade !) the educated Hindoos are of those lofty, pompous, and studied expres- 
all indebted- Their liberty of thought, their sions which often resound amidst claps, 
liberty of expression, and their liberty»of ac- cheers, and shouts in the spacious lower 
tion they have all derived from him. Mr. story of the “Town Hall", is considered either 
Derozio may be properly said to have disipated a knave ora fool.,/ In matters of politics they 
their bigotted ideas with the rod of an arc all radicals, and fm; followers of Ben- 
enchanter — to have given them the very first ihamitic principles. The very word Tory 
stimulus to their scientific enquiries, to have is a sort of ignominy among them. Reforma- 
taught them the correct rules of philosophiz- tion they say ought to be effected in every 
ing on all subjects, to have exhorted them to age and country, and as to what respects the 
inflict a death-blow on the impositions of the state of India, her condition ought surely to 
Bramins, and to have shown them the path to be reformed. The judicial and the revenue 
truth and virtue. While he lived, tlyc bigots systems that are pursued in the Mofussil are 
trembled with fear ; their religion was fast very defective and have been productive of 
decaying ; apostates increasing ; and the rage serious evil. The continuance of the Persian 
of persecution growing virulent every daja language is calculated to promote venality and 
Since his valnable lectures have been made corruption — the union of two offices, that of a 
known to all, many a young man has collector and of a magistrate, in the same per- 
enlisted himself under the standard of the li- son, can seldom be conducive to salutary corise- 
beral party, and as the opinions and princi- quences, and the mode in which the situations 
pies of this sect are spreading far and wide, of moonsiffs, sudder ameens, and principal 
fresh accessions are coming to their number sudder ameens are disposed of by the judges 
from every quarter. The liberals have the and the commissioners, has at once frustrated 
goo.dof their country at heart, and always the object of that excellent fifth regulation of 
cherish friendly feelings towards their coun- Lord Willi^n Bentinck of 1831 ; the system of 
trymen. The virtues which they practise are darogahship has little insured any security of 
really of an exalted nature. There is nothing property and lives in the interior, and, const- 
in the world which they hate more than false* dering these and other oirenmstancet connect* 
hood-faypoerisy and double dealing. That e d with the Mofnssil, they think that this 
the world is foil of dishonesty is a deplorable oonutry is labouring under n number of poll* 
subject to them. In dealings of all sorts they tioal erils wfaieh cry for a speedy remoral, 
are exceedingly fair. They are great lovers With the administration of Lord William Ben* 
of flat troths and straight forward conduct. tinok and Sir Charles Metcalfe they are very 
The respect which they have for mmis in pro- »och satisfied, and when they reflect on those 
portion to the reepeet which they have for truth, glorious aots of theirs— the prevention of the 
and unless an individual, be he an European, burning.f suttees, the elevation of native cbn* 
an East Indaui, ja Mahomet tan, or a Hindoo, ractei, the dispensing with the invidious dw- 
unites to hist&ifnt a regard for char get er, they tinction of cast, creed, or color, the emaneipa- 
wili think it beneath theirVignity to cultivate lion of the press, *the abolition of transit duties, 
any acquaintance with him. To many of the and the establishment of the Medical College, 
{Europeans they would most candidly yield is they really feel an inexpressible delight, attd 
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cannot hut he sanguine in their anticipations 
that the hatrowing aspect of India will soon 
melt away, and a scene of beauty and magni- 
ficence brighten her face. They think that 
toleration ought to he practised by every go- 
vernment, and the best and surest way of mak- 
ing the people abandon their barbarous cus- 
toms and rites is by diffusing education! greatest degree of attention their daily pro- 
ainong them. With respect to the questions |gress under different teaohers. His palan- 
rclative to Political Eoonomy, they all belong <picen is a regular dispensary of a doctor, and 
to the school of Adam Smith. They are whenever Any boy is taken ill, be issuretobe 
clearly ofopinion that the system of monopoly, afiyious to restore him to health. If any stu- 
the restraints upon trade and the international dent be confined to bed at home, and notice 
laws of many countries do nothing but para- thereof be given to him, he would go there 
liae the efforts of industry, impede the pro- and do all that lies in his power to restore 
gress of agriculture and manufacture, and him to health. Such acts as these certainly 
prevent commerce from flowing in its natural proceed from the purest motives of philan- 
course. thropy. The educated Hindoos, impressed with 

The science of mind is also their favourite grateful feelings towards this Indian Howard, 
study. The philosophy of Dr. Reid, Dugald have got a portrait of him done by asubscrip- 
Stewoif, and Thomas Brown being perfectly lion from among themselves, and have placed 
of a Baconian nature , comes home to 44 thoir itin a conspicuous part of the Hindoo College 
business and bosom.” The frivolous discus- Hall. But a portiait, a bust, or a statue, 
aions which abound in the works of man} an- however gorgeously executed, can be expres* 
cient as well as modern writers have, they sav, sive of a faint, a very faint tokenofthe good 
tended to produce more harm than good. that he lias done. The noble actions which he 
They had a literary club known by the Aca- has performed (not for fame or fashion, but 
demic Association. It is held every Saturday for their intrinsic worth) have crowned his 
night at Mr. Hare’s school, where they dis- brows with an unfading halo of glory, and the 
cuss all sorts of moral, metaphysical, liUtori- name which he will leave behind will be dear 
cal, and political questions. Mr. llare is as a jewel to every soul iri India, and must 
the President of this Society, and is deeply illourish in immortal youth amidst the wreck 
interested in its prosperity and aggrandize- of matter and the crush of elements! — Eny - 
incut. Mr, Hare, it must be stated here, is I lishman. 
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the great benefactor of ike Hindoos, and ka* 
devoted bin life and his fortune to their im- 
provement land welfare. 

He is a man of unbounded benevolence. His 
whole business in the world is,' to roam from 
school to ttbool, superintending the educa- 
tion of the pupils, and watching with the 


Here lies the body of Gabriel John . 

Who died in the year 1601 ; 

O ! pray foi the soul of Gabriel John ! 

But if you don’t like it, why let it alone, 

For it's all the same to Gabriel John. 

W. 

Having lately visited Bassein, the ruins of 
which wc found of greater extent, and altoge- 
ther of a character superior to wlial we were 
led to expect, we were solicited by our friends 
to publish a condensed description of them, 
which we had drawn up. Mrs. Heber says, 
alluding to Bassein, “ I do not think the ruins 
themselves repaid us for the trouble wc had 
taken to see them but ^she particularly no- 
tices a pagoda in the fort, with U the sacred 
bull well carved at its entrance, &c.” So fai 
from finding any thing to admire about the pa- 
goda, or the miserable cliunant bull at its en- 
trance, we would willingly have lent our aid 
to demolish both, for insulting as they do, by 
their paltry appearance, the fine ruins that 
exist on either side of them. Unfortunately 
for traveller^, generally, there arc no guides to 
pointotft the principal ruins, and thus only 
theitnoat inferior are generally seen ; it was 
only after considerable search and pecielral- 
ipg the jlingle which has sprung up Within 
the fort that we found what was best worth 
jkeetag. We meommend to ^ill travellers to 
follow the track which leads through the fort 
till they arrive atthesaid pagoda on the right, 
when, having admired the it ell carved bull , to 


strike into the jungle in an easterly direction, 
when they will almost immediately come in 
sight of (he finest ruin in the fort. The others 
may be examined afterwards. 

BASSEIN. 

The fortof Bassein is without a moat, though 
we believe in other respects it is constructed 
on what were considered at the time of its 
erection the strictest principles of fortification. 
The entrance on the sea-side fronts the steep 
landing place, and is about 100 yards distant 
from it ; the gateway is concealed from view 
by a massive buttress projecting outwards, 
which entirely hides it. 

Although prepared to view a ruined fort, yet 
the scene of desolation which presented itself 
an entering the gateway was infinitely great- 
er than wc could have imagined from the ex- 
ternal appearance. The dutward gate is of 
the most ponderous description possible, and 
called to our minds the fabled portals of en- 
chanted castles: it is about 26 feet high and 
14 feet broad, completely ribbed with iron of 
half an inch in thickness, studded with iron 
knobs of the size of a pound, shot ; the gate 
indeed seems to be an enormous mass of iron, 
for the ribs form one solid plate, without an 
interval between them. ^ 

On passing the gates, instead of finding, as 
one would naturally expect, some emblem of 
the religion of the founders of the fort and 
town, we were not a little surprised to sec on 
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our loft in a shed, Hanumaninhis usual gorge- 
00 & panoply of red paint atiWmii; he ap- 
pearing to be the presiding deity ovw the place 
which was once one of the principal seats of 
the Romish Church in the Portuguese posses- 
. sions on the western side of India. § A Brah- 
min now usurps the place where once sound- 
ed the tinkling bell which summoned the 
priests to matins and vespers ; and the hoot- 
ing owl and rustling bat are now the solete-* 
nantsof those places where was hearAhe peel- 
ing anlhctn’s solemn praise. « -Amidst tty? 
ruins the spirit-like moaning of the evening 
breeze sweeping through the broken aisles 
and shattered corridores, seemed to the ima- 
gination to be the mournful hum of departed 
spirits assembled to lament over the destruc- 
tion of those monuments of their earthly 
greatness, which, doubtless, they vainly hop- 
ed would last for ages. The sweetly placed 
moon, just then in her full, silvered the dis- 
tant tops of the ruined ton ers and buttresses, 
and gave to the scene a most enchanting, 
though melancholy, appearance. We may 
remark that even inferior ruins situated 
amongst masses of foliage as these are, may have 
an appearance of beauty by moonlight, which 
superior ones in moie unfavorable situations 
may not possess. This, however, does not apply 
to these ruins. 

We had the curiosity to take the dimerftions 
of one of the 7 churches in the fort; the ex- 
treme length was from the main entrance 
to the foot of the Altai, 58 paces, breadth of 
transept 32 and breadth of both aisles 51), height 
of the tower neaily 150 feet, composed of walls 
8 feet in thickness, and of the usual architeetuie 
common to the 17th century. The altar even, 
judging from the present appearance of the 
carved and fretted roof and hoble expanse ol 
arch, must have been on a scale of grWndeur 
equal to any edifice of the kind erected by the 
Portuguese during their short-lived rule of 
splendour in India. It is a curious question, 
for speculation, that wheft the power of the 
British shall have passed away, and be only a 
name, (for pass away it must, and we fear very 
shortly, J how many monuments of its power 
and transcendant greatness will remain? We 
think that when the last stone erected by the 
rulers of the present day shall have sunk be- 
neath the mould, even then the ruined towers 
and maisive fragments of Bassein wilt still tell 
their tale of the greatness of the Portuguese. 

The peepul tree has given these ruins a pic- 
turesque appearance beyond any thing of the 
kind we ever witnessed ; it overshadows them, 
and easts a gloom on them even in mid-day, 
whilst the roots, like huge masses of cordage, 
have insinuated themselves in the interstices 
of the walls; in some places forcing them 
down, and in others they have equally sup- 
ported them by entwining themselves round the 
loose stone. We have a«piece of the root 50 feet 
long, and very little thicker than one's thumb. 

On the eastern side of the altar of the^hurch, 
already spoken of, we discovered, inserted in 
a niche of the wall, a stone receptacle with 
an arched semi-circular top which hacf been 


broken open, probably in the hope of obtaning 
treasure. In it we found the bones of the 
mer occupant, together with the inner coffin. 
The body must have been interred in a situa- 
tion now quite unusual, as the qoffin appears 
to have been too short for a lying posture; it 
must have been plaeed on its back with the 
knees drawn up, and as we found a crosier 
carved on the li j, and from its situation in the 
church, (near the high altar)’ its occupant must 
have been a high dignitary of the church. We 
also found several graves which had evidently 
been opened in search of treasure. 

In our rambles through the ruins we found 
the tomb of an English lady close to the wall 
of a ruined house ; her name was Mrs. Jade 
Durham, wifeofnMr. Durham, Surgeon, 
who died 18th August 1782, aged 38 years ; but 
of how she died, or who placed her remains in 
that desolate spot, there remains no record. 
This tomb was particularly interesting from 
its situation arnidstthe surrounding scene of 
desolation. We saw also a number of the 
gravesfof the ancient Portuguese dignitaries. 
An inscription on one of the tomb-stones was 
deciphered by an antiquary of the party, 
and is placed at the head of this paper ; but 
as our friend is a wag, we are inclined to 
doubt the correctness of the translation. 

We had the curiosity to walk round the 
walls, and which occupied us l& hour in tra- 
versing, as the path in some places, owing to 
the accumulation of vegetation, is nearly im- 
passable. We discovered several heaps of 
what would be considered curiosities in mo- 
dern warfare, viz, stone cannon balls for 
various calibres, and as perfect as if they yes- 
terday had left the hands of the mason. 

The appearance of the country adjacent of- 
fers a strange contrast to the ate ril ity surround- 
ing Bombay, for here interminable fields of 
sugarcane and corn wave in the breeze almost 
Jike the lovely fields of our native clime. 

There are large tanks, about 6 miles from the 
fort, at a place called Neermull,' abounding 
with all descriptions of water- fowl. A sports- 
man may with, very little difficulty fill a bag . 
We would, however, recommend all persons 
who may feel inclined to extend their excur- 
sions beyond the walls of the fort, to send horses 
to Bassein, as the roads are impassable for 
any carriage, other than a hackery. The 
journey back through the narrows is exceed- 
ingly beautiful, and the amateur artist might 
Find many a beautiful sketch for the portfolio. 
Hie romantic appearance of Gholabunder led 
us to believe the place was worth seeing, but 
we were not repaid for the trouble of landing. 
The town or village consists of a collection of 
old houses and huts. We cannot admire the 
taste of those who pitch their tents there, when 
by proceeding a few miles further, they might 
encamp on the romantic ramparts of Bassein. 

We are iware that this is a disjointed and 
very imperfect description of Bassein ; but 
such as it is, we trust that it will be useful to 
the traveller, and lupply the place of guides, 
which, as already observed, are not to be • 
found .— Bombay Gazette, April 12. 
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To the Editor of the Calcutta CoHrior, 

Sir, -I n yonr article of Tuestlaf, rotative 
to the Bank, you Ray that had vou known Mr. 
Mftonulloeh to have been the author of the 
pamphlet iii defence of the Hank, you should, 
have looked into it a little deepet. There 
is unquestionably much in rename. ThF 
brochure itself is 'the most miserable tissue 
of absurdities, fallacies, inconsistencies and 
crudities that ever went forth, and hut for 
the nutne that has been mentioned with it, is 
utterly unworthy of serious confutation. 

If you will spare me the room, I will extract 
some of its beauties, and place in juxtapo- 
sition a running comment that will, I think, 
show how a leally rleternnd genemlly well 
informed man, as Mr. Macctilloch is, loses 
himself when lie attempts 44 to make the 
woise appear the better icason/* and enlists 
himself as a paitizm in a had cause without 
the infoi matiun tint would enable him to i 
avoid betraying gross, iguoiaiice of the subject 
at ever y page. 

Folios 1 to 11 are Neither of these is 
occupied by a pietty new; the lattes has 
piefuiory discourse been already tho- 
on Jl.uiks, and bv thn toughlv exposed, and 
Plan of the Hank it is not for me Hu ice 
now under examine- to slay the slain, 
tion. 

Fo. 12. “ But it The Banking wants 

44 would be ns absuid of London, Dublin 
to suppose that two and Luci pool cannot 
Banks est.iblishcrl bo couipaied with 
itiLmdon, without those of Calculi), 
a single Bianch, Agra and Madias, 
assisted by a small A d as for squaie 
Oovemmeiit esta- miles and souls, N 
blisbineut at Dublin u^uld wish to nsk 
an I a small private Mr. McC. to give a 
Bank at Liverpool, rough guess as to the 
should be adequate piopoilion of those 
totiausactthe B ink- squaie miles, that 
ing business of the consist of deiAe jun- 
Uiiited Kingdom, as gle, waste lands, and 
that the two Banks of the poor creatines 
refeired to, should who make up tiiat 
suffice to transact vast population that 
the Banking btisi- do not see a clean » 
ness of the Indian shirt— beg pardon, 
Empire, extending, dhooty , or a silver 
as it does, over coin of the lowest 
1,300,000 square denomination, once in 
miles and compris- a year ! 

Ing a population of The Bank’s* capital 
about 130 millions !*' would give £l to 
eieiy 26 individuals, 
a gtand thing to ex- 
„ o cite enterprise, 8co. 
*&c. ko. 

Fo. 13. “ Bat, Id- ' Whose Bills could 
1 stead of employing .the houses have got 
these deposits as but their owirt and 


Bankers in Eng- ‘whose bills are likely 
land would do, or as to be found by the 
Hie proposed Bank fihnk but those of 
of India would have pnities in the fdentl* 
done had it then ex- cal shoes of the houses 
isled, in the discount engaged in trading, 
of appioved bills at or planters ? 
short dates,” fco.&o, 

Fo 13, “ The Bank See and compare 
“of Bengal and the the dividends tleolar- 
Union Hank were ed by both establish* 
both established meets befoie and af* 
long since; and as ter the 41 assistance 9 * of 
they, even when the large houses was 
assisted by the es- enjoyed, or, as I 
tabljslimcnts that should say, suffered*. 
have failed, weie 

notoriously inoom- If the system of the 

petsnt to the proper houses was as had as 

tmnsacting of the the author makes it 

banking affairs of out, the moie 44 havoc” 

India, they must be the better for the two 

infinitely moie so at Hanks that out-lived 

piosent, after so it. 

much havoc has 

been made amongst 

the old Agency 

Houses.” 

Fo. 16. " The Ser- What ! more secure 
44 vants of Govern- and pt ofi table than the 
nient and every one Hon’hle Col. loans 
else would then a t 4, 5 and 6 per cent ? 
have a place of se- 
em c and profitable 
in\ eminent for their 
• savings.” 

Idem— 44 Had such Indigo would have 
44 an Institution been been made, or tried to 
in existence in In- be made; with the 
dia a few ) ears ago, Bank's cash instead 
what an amount of of with that of A. II. 
bitter disappoint- and C. 
meat and of posi- 
tive sulleiing would Wehave still got the 
it have aveited. 44 Uiitish College of 
And where is the Health,” and Doctor 
seemity, crowded Gardiner with his so- 
some such establish- vercign remedies for 
ment as that now nil disorders, should 
ptoposed be not Providence deny us 
founded, that the the Bank of India# 
disasters we have so 
lately witnessed 
will not recur?'” 

Idem— * ¥ 44 the ac- It was^ not always 
41 cumulations of the “ money iif both poo* 
savings of the com- kets” with them# 
pan)'* Servants.” 

Iilere — * “exciting Who are already more 
“ a spirit of industry, industrious and ifeore 
and a love ofObeti- savingtban the Natives 
muiation through- in their own way ? * 

out India.” 
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Pq. IP, 


W practice 

’. Jf*. fi#.‘ 
Sit* r - 


- M*e 

eOS 

WT ^hious metals 
f i In the earth, has al- 
\Hkj* prevailed to a 
M great 1 extent in the 
East. * * Ims&e- 
. come .congenial to 
( ltie Natives, * * 

The Bank would 

counteract this abu- 
sive habit” ** (19) 
v it is all but cer- 
tain that in no long 
1 time, it would bring 
..forth and vivify 
tnillioos of capital 
, that now lie dor- 
mant in the earth, 
or in secret hiding 
place, &c. &c.” 
Idem. — 44 Scotch 
44 Banks have emit li- 
ed all classes with 
a , spirit of ' enter- 
prise and economy.” 


Fo. 20. 44 The vast 
14 additional capital 
that would be. thus 
created and brought 
into ( 1 out of) the 
field, would be dis- 
il tributed by the Bank 
in the most advan- 
tageous manner to 
those engaged in the 
various departments 
of industry. In In- 
dia, most -perhaps 
we should say ail 9 
classes of producers 
are short of capital ; 
those concerned in 
the raising of Indi- 
‘ go* Silk, Sugar, Cot- 
ton, &c., all require 
advances to enable 
them to prosecute 
their business. For- 
merly these advances 
' were de hy Mer- 
chants; and when 
speculations 

thiw "ho 
Jih4 deposited their 
fmbhfeyinrtielrHnnds, 
lust their all. But 
when a Banking 
Company to Ub laige 


JTbiB practice must 
have. been very quietly 
indulged in ! 


An India Joining 
Company after all l 
by jingo I 

now could the Bank 
do so when its grand 
Object is to 44 diffuse 
British Capital," . not 
to dig for Indian?"- riot 
to 44 call it from the 
vasty deep.” 


Enterprise .is one 
tiling and economy is 
another : that which 
would excite enter- 
prise would certainly 
not encourage eco- 
nomy. Be that as it 
inayi all the Scotch 
Banks in the world 
and the Bank of India 
besides, would no more 
make „Hindonstanee* 
enterprising than it 
would make them 
while. 

How theseadvannrs 
are to be 44 advanta- 
geous" to the Bank, 
after beings shown to 
have been fatal and 
ruinouS to the houses, 
is beyond poor Pil,k| 
Garlick ! 



All this really 
amounts to no more 
than that the Bank, 
having a vast capital, 
can afford to lose a 
pgrt by advances to 
producers without go- 
ing into the Insolvent 
Coiirt. 


oapitai, and properly ■ 
conducted, oomesin- 
to the ffeld, this will 
no longer be flip 
case, &c. &c” , 

Fo. 22. u At present 
14 the revenue collect- 
ed in the most dis- 
1 taut provinces has 
to be sent down in 
spccieTto Calcutta, 
Miere, aft,er having 
neea locked up for 
a while in the Com- 
pany's ^Treasury, it 
again fiUMs its way 
into circulation : 
the identical sums 
hi ought from a dis- 
tance of a thousand 
miles or more being 
probably paid to 
Merchants or Agents 
at Calcutta, by whom 
they are transmitted 
on loan to planters 
and others in the 
vicinity of the places 
whence they were 
originally brought. 
Ti^e establishment of 
the Bank of India 
will go far to put an 
end to this soil of na- 
tional child's play, 

&e."v 

Fo. 23. 14 They ask 
44 no favor from the 
Government, either 
in the circulation or 
receipt of their 
notes.'* 

Idem. 44 Suppose 
44 that n merchant in 
Calcutta finds that 
lie can make an ad- 
vantageous purchase 
of a quantity of opi- 
um, silk , indigo, or 
other article at Deli- 
li, how will he pro- 
ceed r 

Fo. 20. “ But the 

44 Bank having large 
deposits and a large 
capital to employ, 
will he liberal of its 
advances to indivi- 
dualsof intelligence 
and industry employ- 
ed iif the cotton cul- 
ture, the" indigo cul- 
ture, the silk cul- 
ture and so forth, 
and to the merchants - 
by whom such per- 
sons croay be, sup- 
ported.” 

Fo.j28. M The foi- 
“ prove meat of the 


m rw^ g 


. These speqie rt^lb 
tances bapk to the Mo- 
fussil must. have been 
smuggled very slyly 
apd adroitly, forl^ne- 
benrd of ope. 

But 1 have beard, of 
drafts sold by, the 
Accountant'OeneiaJon 
the different Collec- 
tors, which the auilior 
does not seem to have 
heard of. 


The Bank of India 
and the College . of 
Health will doubtless 
cure many evils and 
diseases that etcr bad 
existence. 


Government may 
consider wltat it asks 
for, a “ favour," how- 
ever. 

Suppose his Agent 
were to sell a bill on 
him? or, suppose lin 
were to buy a lloon- 
dee or a Treasury 
Order on Dehli ? 


41 Liberality” is a 
handsome word, but it 
will not swell divi- 
dends or meet looses 
by bad debts. 

See folios 13*14 for 
the proper kind of in- 
vestments for 44 depo- 
sits.” 



WttAsotf r*6it ' iW- 4 Fl$VS*i& 1 *i A-#k'’0# J ihs’Dlr a . 


•wtture of title, 

er, rite and to 


Idem. ' “ Various 
44 } fit fit Stock ’Cdmpa- 
nic* have to fact 
been Already pro- 
jected for the pur- 
pose bf undertaking 
the culture of su- 
gar, silk, &o. but, if 
' Sot abandoned, they 
hate at least been de- 
ferred because of the 
want, in most parts 
of India; of any se- 
cure place of depo- 
sit for their capital 
till it could be 
brought intoeinploy- 
ment/* 

Fo. 30. “ Native de- 
• positors.” 


Fo 30. 44 Besides 

44 conducing in so 
many ways to the 
improvement of In- 
dia and to the in- 
crease of the trade 
between it and Eng- 
land, the proposed 
Bank will certainly 
yield a l» and some 
prolitlo the proprie- 
tary /* 

* * “ the high rate 
“ of Dividend that lias 

been paid by the 
Bank ot Bengal and 
Union Bank.” 

Fo. 31. “ It must 

44 feel its way.” “ Se 
ourity paramount.” 

* * ** gradually and 
cautiously.” • * 
“ profitably and sa- 
fely, &c. &o/* 

Fo* 32, “ And it is, 
" besides, pretty cer- 
tain,, that sbbuld the 
success' of tlie pro- 
jected Batik corres- 
pond with what 
. seems to be the rea- 
lotinble and well 
’ founded expeeta* 

J ' tfions of fta projec- 
tors, it will bring 
other institutions in- 
to the field, and (hat 
it will thus insure 
for India every ad^ 
vantage that cab be 
derived from the 
greatest extension 
of a safe Banking 
system." 


Something new un- 
der the sunt 

Such Companies 
will visit ig«, if they, 
visit uk at all, to lay 
but money, not to de- 
posit it \n 'Banks, — 
they will be yie last trfJ 
require a Bank. 

The Bank is cdfew- 
lated obviously to pre- 
vent such Companies 
•taning. 


Query — How many 
accounts have beer* as 
yet opened at the Ben- 
gal or Union Batiks 
by Natives! 

Though last not least 
the “ handsome pro- 
fits V* This is the true 
sort of scheme* for a 
Public with a 2d per 
cent, power appetite 
for Joint-Stock Com- 
panies. 


'•po. ta- 

rectors abjureatlpfe- Chancellor o f the 
tensions tomonopo- chequer, “ the fpc iyrpoj< 
ly and favoritism/' amalgama*' 

JSUT of the peotkt 
:mpkir slips out. Tlie 
^eloyon lobt ! ’ t , ; v 


Fp. 34-35. “ But in 
point of fact, the 
Bank will be mana- 
ged by the Directors 
resident on the spot 
or in' Calcutta, the 
proceedings of the 
Indian Board being 


Jingle— ciap-trap - 
ad m captandum t 


Now, Ibis is of all 
others just the effect 
that we should not 
have looked for 1 
The Bank of India 
bubble bursting, might 
have that effect, but 
its thrusting its huge 
Leviathan carcase in- 
to tlie gap cannot by 
possibility doVo. 


**tfc . 




What would th^an- 
thor be after ? Ho 
puffs off a local direc- 
tion which is neverthe- 
less to bo •* directed” 
by the London 
Board ! ! ! The lpcal 
direction, morcoVey, by 
however liable fb he Section IV. of flife plan 
controlled and di- (p. 0) in the first in- 

being 


rented by fhe Lon- 
don Board lurid does 
any one suppose that 
this control will not 
he of the greatest 
scrficc ? The Indian 
Directors, exposed 
to local influences, 
personal solicita- 
tions, &o. &o” * * 
Instead, therefore, of 
the double direction 
being a disadvan- 
tage, it is plainly an 
important circum- 
stance in recommen- 
dation of the Bank, 
and gives it an ad- 
ditional claim to the 
public confidence/' 
Fo 35 36. “ But it 
is chiefly, we appre- 
hend, Itedfiuse of its 
anticipatedjntcrfer- 
ern e with the remit- 
tance of funds from 
and to India, that so 
much opposition is 
made to the Bank.” 
Idem. * * “ But the 
“ more the individuals 
in question might 
find their interests 
comptomised by the 


stance “ being ap- 
pointed by the Direc- 
tors in London, and 
subject to their con- 
trol ” ^ 

If absentee-ism, or, 
as the author terms it, 
“ double direction /* !>© 
so very disenable, why 
do not English Bank 
proprietors appoint a 
Calcutta Board to con- 
trol and direct the pro-, 
ceedings in Loudon f 


a Did the Bank anti- 
cipate no opposition 
from parties whose 
trade it was avowedly 
understood to knock 
on the head 1 


Pro bono publico /— 
To what particular 
class of the communi- 
ty does the Bank look 
for countenance and 
establishment of the custom after an open 
Bank of India, the declaration of war 
more is it entitled to against merchants. and 
a Charter, because dealers in Exchanges? 
the more advantage- If the greatest good 
ous must it be to the of the greatest number 
public.” bo thp principle of no- 

' tidn with the Bank, 
it mnst do hs utmost 
to lower lie interest 
of money also, arid to 
carry out the mdximii 
/elicit ns to the fujlest 
extent, it should 
t tor noth mg, ; 

Fo.37. “It is hoped V 

“ that this short state- It must lufitoctO 
meat, imperfect gs it make the pub lie “ ^ko 



reofthc 
object* 

• _ proposed 

Idem. u If we liaVd' 



care of -their • pac- 
kets* 


And if I have oeer 


.^Br^inoia 

"~ , '7jr',7 r *" ■ ' ’ " ” " ” r -r JT T T-rr-.^ - tyr ' *- 

otherwise mlifltf he 
Notwithstanding the open opposition 


of someJeading firms jin Londoivand ‘Mhe 

will Irnnkrti W<*W 



well known fact" asserted by*fl India M*r- 
chant, “ that mahywho have signed ;tht* 
eetnent (tie pTosfteettw) are opposed Co the 


* net succeeded inthfs, looked numerous other 1 scheme, hut, considering its formation Iweiis- , 
the hlame most lie blunders and contra- j table, hope, by-taking as h are in tiMLxl$re& 
dictions, I hope mytion, to prevent ilia mischief it is pregnant 
readers will ascribe it with," air the London papers we have seen 
to my own thickhead- Support the scheme, more especially the Spac- 
ed n vs $ and careless- tator and the Mining Chronicle. The latter, 
ness, and not to any after filling a column and a half with extracts 
soundness or solidity 


ascribed to onr ill- 
Competency, — to the 
p tnsk we have impos- 
,';ed on ourselves, and 
'•Hot to any defect or 
hollowness in the 
project we have en- 
deavoured to illus- 
trate and defend." 


in the project I have 
endeavoured to ex- 
pose and explode 


; In conclusion, I may add, that had the in- 
ceftious author of these “ Reasons", and the 
friends of the new Bank generally, been a 
J^i tile more modest In their pretensions, and 
contented themselves with describing tyi in- 
stitution, not quite omnipotent in its operations 
and effects, not absolutely as a Morisonian 
Panacea, the whole community would have 
welcomed their advent. There is unquestion- 
ably a lino field for a good, substantial, well 
organised establishment applying European 
Capital to local wants. Such a Bank would 
be. a blessing. 

I am. Sir, your obedient servant, , 

Daniel Hardcastle, Junior, 

1st March, 1837. 

A correspondent, under the signature of 
J)aninkl Hardcastle Junior, has shewn cause 
against MacctillocVs “ Reasons for the Bank 
of India,” and we do think tile political 
economist has laid himself very much Open to 
attack, and Mr. Hardcastle has been keen 
enough to discover his weak points, and has 
punished him well for his presumption in 
making himself the champion of the new 
Batik. In England the name of Macculloch 


winds up with 


from Macwjllnoh’s pamphlet, 
the full owning remarks: 

" Belles setting forth the reasons for the establish- 
ment of the new b.mk, the author of the pamphlet has 
replied to some of the objections that either have been or 
that may be made against it. But, though others are 
put forth in order to make a (liven ion, there is but one 
objection t* it of the lea*t weight, and that is that it will 
interfere with the inteiests of the exi-tinv houses engaged 
in the trade with India 1 But the time is gone by when, 
an objection of this sort has much chance of being listen- 
ed to. It is of a piece with the objections to tho opening 
of new roads or the building of new bridges. The Bank 
of India i* not to carry on commerml undertakings, and 
it cannot interfe-e in any manner of wny with the private 
parties engaged in the India trade, unless it remit money 
from and to India on better terms for the public* taking 
all things into account, than they do ; and if it do this 
it will confer a very gre^rt boon on India and England, 
j The more, therefore, that the India houses cry out against 
1 the proposed bank, and the gtca‘er the dislike >hey 
evince to it, the more is it entitled to the public favour 
and patroqpge. The parties in question would not any a 
word agaiu«t it unless they had good reasons for their 
hostility ; that is, unless they had good grounds for anti- 
cipating that it would reduce th'-ir piofits, by opening a 
che.iper as wcdl as a safer channel for the transmission 
of funds fiom India to Engl ami and conversely." 

Wediave little doubt that the principal 
cause of tho jealousy of the London Houses 
is correctly stated above, and are of opinion 
with Macculloch and the Morning Chronicle , 
that the interests of the Merchants and of the 
public are so far at variance . — Calcutta Cour . 
March 3. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE BLACK ACT. 


FORT WILLIAM. LEGISLATIVE DE- 
PARTMENT. 

13 th march, 1837. 


1 Fort William in Bengal, shall be precluded, 
by reason of the amount or value of the pro- 
perty for the recovery of which a Suit is in- 
stituted, from referring that Suit to any Prin- 
cipal Sudder Auieeh. 


Thp following Draft of a proposed Act was 

_ j l_ rt 1 I * .1. _ £ . _ .. . ~ . 



Council for the first 
1337. 


time on the 13th 


It is hei 
lot! jtvii 
^ agal ■ OWl* s 

M* ‘ ferrltorf«r 



Act No.—— op 1837. *■ 

acted, is Wifirafion of 



blatioe V* itol, ofthe 
from 7' Bay 


or City 
to the 



IT. And it is hetehy enacted, that if Aliy 
S lit which, according to the rules now in forue, 
would be Appealable to the King in Connell, 
shall under the Authority of this Ael, be re- 
ferred to a Principal St?dder Ameen, the Ap- 
peal from the decision of such Principal Sud- 
der Am sen shall be direct to the Gourtrof 
Sudder Dewanny Ada wlnt, and shall be con- 
ducted in all respects accord leg to the name 


of { rule, u if U wereaw Appwl fromlke 



mmm 


JfteaauiflyAdMriat. ■■-.! ■ n. . wt <:• f o' «' : 

.4 t v- \ , t * . iV . . 


Or^eretJ, that the Draft now yeftd bp pub* 
Ulliptt far f eneral information. 

Ordered, that the said Draft be «%-r,on»ldcr- 
ed at tbe drat Meeting of the Legislative 
Council of India after the 29th day of April 
next* 

We earnestly entreat public (fttention to fhe 
draft of a proposed Act, which was read in 
Council for the first time on the 13th Inst., 
and published in our paper of the 20th. It is 
brief enough, aud we will here reprint the 
first section* 

4i It is hereby enacted, in modification of 
Section 18 Regulation V. of 1831, of the Ben 
gal Code, that from the day of no zillah 
or city judge within the territories subjoin to 
the presidency of Fort William in Bengal, 
shall be precluded, by reason of the amount ot va 
lue of the property for the recovery of which a 
suit is instituted , from referring that suit to any 
principal 8 udder Atneen 

This is indeed consummating the work of 
the Black Act, anil is the host vindication of 
those (if any had been needed) who s(* stre- 
nuously opposed the principles upon which 
that Act was framed. 

Regulation X. of 1831, called into exist- 
ancc a new class of judicial office^, chosen 
from the natives of the country, and remune- 
rated hy a monthly stipend of Ub- 500, to whom 
was given original jurisdiction in all suits in 
which the value, whether real or nominal, of 
the property in dispute, should not exceed 
6,000 rupees ; but from the jurisdictiorf of these 
Principal Suddcr Ameens, were expressly 
excepted all suits u in which an Europeay 
British subject, or an European foreigner, or an 
American," should “ be \ party " The wor- 
ding of this exception clearly proves, that it 
was uot inserted on the mere ground of want 
of legislative power to render British subjects 
amenable to the native jugdes, for tl*it impe- 
diment did not present itself in the instance 
either of European foreigners or of Am cricans ; 
even if it existed with reference to British sub- 
jects, which might be boubtful. The excep- 
tion was made, because an acquaintance with 
the native character convinced the Govern *| 
ment of 1831, that justice would not be impar- 
tially administered in such cases— that the 
Sudder Ameen would generally be unduly 
biassed either for or agafott the European or 
4meri<ian— and that in suits,, to winch such 
Herrons shop Id be parlies, there would fre 
quemJy arise questions on which the native 
CvnptioAaries.Riust be altogether incompetent 
tqdemde. when this regulation was passed, 

. the truth. and justice 
pnnoiplea on whieh it wag fqi«mded t and 
although we could nptipokTojrward to its prao- 
wpf W»g without misgiving* and 

and' 


gftffptq^ 

Fiveyeare h ave.^ncqe1apse4, au(i what but 
been the result of 

not nay a total failure, but surcly such a scan- 
ty measure of success, iqii ^ght well te*eb 
our Governors how much remMna to Ub dpne 
before any extensive pp^.eis can be safely en- 
trusted to nati/e authorises* The columns 
of j^lie official Gazette a ford a -melancholy re- 
cord of native Judges convicted,, by the Orii* 
minal Courts, of bribery and corruption; grid 
if we were to swell the list by the names of 
those who have been dismissed from office, al- 
though there was not sufficiently distinct evi- 
dence to warrant a criminal prosecution, and 
hy the still greater number generally believed 
in their districts Ao be accessible to corrupt- 
influence, the covioted and suspected would, 
we fear, form a large majority of the whole. 
That the native suitors themselves have al- 
ways viewed these Courts with the utmost pos- 
sible distrust, is a truth which will not be de- 
njyd by any one whose opportunities of ob- 
servation have enabled him to forma judg- 
ment on the subject It is notorious that, 
when they believe their cases to be fair and ho- 
nest, they will gladly submit tothe delay and in- 
convenience they may experience in the Courts 
of the European judges, rather than liavo 
their suits made over for decision to their own 
countrymen ; nod that any proposal to 
increase the powers of these last named func- 
tionaries, will spread dismay throughout the 
country. And yet, with these facts staring 
them in the face, our legislators quietly sit 
down, and enact that the jurisdiction of the 
Principal Sudder Ameens shall be extended 
to all cases , whatever may be the amount of 
properly at stake! Had they really wished to 
frame a law for the more effectual promotion 
and encouragement of bribery and corruption, 
human ingenuity could scarcely have devised 
any means better calculated to serve such aft 
end. Here aie men paid less than N one-half 
of what is given to a Commissioner of the Pet- 
ty Court, whose jurisdiction is limited to ca- 
ses of four hundred rupees, and they are |o 
determine suits in which lakhs, nay, crores of 
rupees, may he involved. They have shewn 
themselves unable to resist the temptation of 
the small bribes offered them in cases of tri- 
fling amount; and whore, in Heaven's name, is 
to be the limit to corruption, when the whole 
property of Hie country is placed at their mer- 

But it is not the natives alone who will bo 
affected by this most mischievous law ; its per- 
nicious effects will, under the Black Act, be 
equally felt by all of our own countrymen who 
reside, ot* may have dealings, 1ft the Mofussil. 
We will not now repeat 'the protects so often 
made in o-ir columns, against the injustice, 
impolicy,* and absurdity of calling upon native ; 
judge# to decide cases involving questions 
English law and English nsage ; but, fwkfir— 
a simple fact ma/fiave wieght with those 
whom argument is expended in raid* ,\, T , 
will pot pat MfcjppUiMU of * ■*#» **£ I 
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ogaur; -mt Hr j$ , pttlte ! *wo case* ftiht himdace bK 
M Isuow ^net^aflly pending in * 

;a»wl.Jh© other will probably be 
before lo»g^ In the first of these 
i?vst*nces,the question is simply* whether a 
>eitawi fegal liability was or was not incurred 
1 ly fcn English gentleman* under an agreement 
entered into by him with the assignees of Pal- 
mer and Co. and drawn up by the aUumiesjii 
tfws city* This cane will be re fe red to the Prin- 
cipal Sadder A tween, who will ho obliged to 
cosistnie, and decide upon the meaning of an 
EbgiUh deed, written in a language (to say 
notbieg of the law of which he does not an- 
c&rjtthftcLone word, and for the technical terms 
of which hie-own tongue affords no equivalent 
exprestimi* ! ! The second eftse is a claim liy 
a. mercantile firm against an East Indian gen- 
tleman residing in the interior, —it is for the 
balance of an account current, emending 
niter a period of many years, involving ques- 
tions nsto the custom of .merchants both in 
England and Calcutta, the law of principal 
and agent, and the propriety of certain Shies 
made. in England. This case also will, or ai 
least.uinder the proposed Act, may he refer 
rad for decision to an ignorant Bengaliee Stid- 
der Amn, and yet unwards of a lakh of ru- 
pees is at stake ! ! * We leave these facts to 
speak for themselves, without note or com- 
spent from us. 

Rut, our readers will say, though this may 
all be very had, yet still there is an appeal to 
the Sudder Dewanny* a ml there at least jus- 
tice may reasonably he expected. Exactly so 
— we havq always allowed that the only alle 
via t ion to the mischiefs of the Black Act, was 
the appeal to the Sadder. The judges of that 
Court may not be skilled in a law they have 
never had occasion to study, but they are 
picked men, selected carefully and impartial- 
ly, it is to he hoped, from the whole service, 
of undoubted integrity and experience, and 
some of them gifted with high talents. There 
if some security in an appeal to them— that 

SECURITY AND THAT APPEAL AHETARBV AWAY BT 
THU Proposed ACT. For ilia benefit of the un- 
iimahed, we will expleau this. The Regu- 
lations allow in all cases one regular appeal 
—that is, an appeal upon the merits. If a 
case be decided in the first instance by the 
Zillah Judge, there is a regular appeal to the 
Sudder Dewanny ; but if the original decision 
be passed by the Principal Sudder Ameen, 
(as it may be in all cases, under the proposed 
Act) the regular appeal is to the Zillah Judge, 
from whom there is only a special appeal to the 
Sadder Dewanny, that is, the appellant must 
ghOW that, admitting all the facts and merit s of 
be as they are found by the ‘Zillah 

■ decision upon those facts is at vfcri 
s&jpe law, or regulation, or estab- 
fmal precedent To shew the real 
his {Special appeal to the Sudder, 
extract .from an official tetter of 
;,tO. 4hf ^ Calcutta Court : of apsp oat, 

lay. JJjiflL "Upon (jie first question 

ris M whether especial appeal may be 
» i a the deter mine- 

*, wkeA ihijMgmnt may appear ** be 


the letAm anftt 

^manifestly vithsut, or contrary^ feaH **n*t,m 
the Court ntp of opinion tbit « v spmMapwidt 
cannot be admitted m such grounds. ■ TbeSuc^ 
der were no doubt right in this constrtictlon 
of the Regulations j there must * be error ap- 
parent on thp face Of the record, (andlhfe meat 
awkward or judges can a v did this) or, felbyW' 
countrymen, you have no appeal to the Sad^ 
der, tinder the new Act, though your Whole' 
property he at stake? We pray’ pardon— if 
the suit be Tor more than £5,000 sterling, the 
Zfyah Judges is to he jumped over, and the 
appeal is to be direct to the Sudder. Wjs 
humbly thank our rulers ; they have still some 
respect for Acts of Parliament. They have 
not yet ventured to take away the appeal Id 
the King in Council. But in all suits 'fog 
less than sieda rupees 43,103 (the amount li- 
mited for an appeal to England) the decision 
of the Zillah Judges is to be final as to the merits , 
lie it ever such arrant nonsense — he it ever 
so manifestly without, or contrary to, evidence, 
the Sudder Dewanny will have now no power 
to touch it ! ! 

In conclusion, we entreat our fellow sub- 
jects of all clases to unite in petitioning and 
protesting against this proposed law. If it 
pass, it is no idle declamation to say, that all 
security for properly will he gone. To the 
Government itself we would address one 
word at parting. We do not ask you to con- 
sult English Lawyers. We know you say they 
u thirst for jurisdiction.*' We do not ask 
you to consult British residents in the Me- 
fussil. We know you think they have an 
interest in perpetuating a state of things 
** which, as long ns they have the prudence 
to confine themselves to felony, limy may 
commit any crime with impunity lint we 
do usk you to consult your own oldest and 
hast set 9anU —your own Sudder Couitand 
your own Sudder Board. There have been 
many changes of late among theso high func- 
tionaries, and we know not the opinions of 
those recently appointed ; hut the seniors, the 
most experienced, are, we believe, to a man 
against you. If you doubt this, if you do not 
know it already, ask them. Pause, we be- 
seech yoib, in your reckless career ; relinquish 
your blind love for theory, and your insane 
ambition to make laws for universal man ; 
crush this new Act in the bud ; and let your 
statute book be something better than a mere 
record of the extravagancies and, absurdities 
df legislation tun mad.— HarJcat'U t March 23. 


The Legislature have adopted, da every one 
knows, the wise policy of submitting their 
proposed Saws totbeordeai of public opinion 
prior to enactments; Our *wy liitiited thinks 
ingand reading community cannot of course 
afford any very great aid to the eause of legis- 
lation, for the very plajn reason th ; fU that 
community does not constitute a thousandth 
part of the* mass for wbnfee (Supposed) benefit 
the laws are enacted, r?‘ Yet the suggestions of 
individuals and the stricture* uf the Press, 
have, we «kssir« asst slwh wdetde 
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enhance the value ^"observation fromwitb-l waptof princip!e,(a fact Admitted bynooe 
4 encourage more and any© tbp prac- more readily thah hf. the natives themstf vet# 
ftpoofpfferingit, wewould fain ace the bot it was aOowed nt th« Mme time that to g^ 
strictures and suggestions put forward in an on for aver abusing, tiering, and de*pUingf 
honest, consistent spirit, banked by fair* plain, them was not the way ie**nake them better; 
alignment. Idle objections, supported by so- that if yon continued -to deny theft being 
phis try and contradictory of dmnred opi- trust- worthy f they wooMneterbecome worthy 
iiion, can do the cause of the public no good, of trust; that if yon* petsrafcedJa keeping all 
fur being» as we are, at the mercy of a despo- office* in the hands of » foreigners, looking 
tioviceroy, it is only by convincing him of down upon the natives as a degraded, degO- 
the value of our advice and obsemitinn, by nerate race without an exception, you never 
the intrinsic evidence of its qwn worth ^Ad could hope to conciliate the people generally, 
honest intention that we can hope to have a or render your Government in any fashion 
voice in the amendment of laws for our own popular with the better classes. Thus morally, 
benefit. Hence we are sorry when we find the and still more politically, the experiment was 
subject of projected laws remarked on in such wuith trying. A despotic Government, With 
g style as that adopted in the flarkaru of a handful of chief men for its executive, an- 
Thursday last on the Sudder-Auineen juris- popularly constituted among a people ever 
diction-extention Act. It, is not often that thirsty for change, holds its seat by a strangely 
qur brother ventures to remark on the current , frail tenure, so long as it undervalues the 
business of the day, and still less frequently character of the million it rules over. “*The 
does he touch upon the most interesting sub- ; contempt which one affects on the throne,* 9, 
jeut to all thinking men, — dlie progress of says that admirable histmian, Daru, speaking 
legislation. When he does so, it is rather of the Venetian Government, u is still morn 
after the fashion of an angry and interested dangerous than that which one inspires.' 
partizan tlian vt iih the temper of a cool observ- Hence, our statesmen, whether they did or 
er, or thespiiit of a philanthropist; a sort of did not read Daru, adopted at any rate a wise 
one-sided quibbling takes the place with him policy conforming to the principle above laid 
of fair statement and dispassionate ratiocina- down, and this for some six years past has 
tion ; the energy of honest intention is lamely been in course of working out. The jurisdic- 
aped by laboured vehemence of invective, tum-extension act is no more than the coping 
and the strength of plain language aptly ap- stone to the structure; it is what every one 
plied is represented in his columns, by the with sense sufficient to draw the plainest in- 
turgid affectation of pseudo- Burkian bombast, ferencc must have foreseen, and those who at 
Not having yet remarked ourselves upon the this lime yell forth complaints against the 
draft of this important jurisdiction-extension enactment, in horror and surprise. the most 
Act, we will take occasion at the same time to unmitigated, must submit to ihe imputation, 
say our say, and show up our brother. either of having self-acknowledged their Want 

of political sagacity, or of having affected a 
The employment of the natives of India in fictitious astonishment for the better aocotn- 
administering t lie laws to their own people in plishment of a newspaper ad captandum. 
their own country, had been insisted on by the ' 

wisest Indian statesmen for many years pre- The writer in the Hnrkaru objects to the act, 
vious to 1831, as a measure alike of justice because the native judges are dishonest men, 
and of policy. None w^re more ready than 2. Because they have jurisdiction given them 
the staunchest advocates of the measure to ov cr Europeans. Now, he says that he, ott 
admit the disadvantages attending it, but they the passing of the leg. V. of 1631, creating 
rightly judged that the good overcame the native judges “ at once recognised the truth and 
concomitant evil, and they further pointed justice of the measure and “ gave its framers our 
out that by the adoption of the syftem they humble tribute of praise** It appears that he 
proposed, a mode of counteraction to thatevil, now denies “ truth and justice and withholds 
would be raised up, available not only to that the “ humble tribute" on oocasionof an exten- 
partial end of counteraction, but powerful to »ion of the provisions of this regulation” be- 
produce a general moral benefit upon the peo- cause u the Columns of the official gazette af- 
ple of IpdiA at large. The evil was ef coursp lord a melancholy record of native judges 
to the want of principle common to most convicted of bribery.” Now we deny in the 
oriental nations ; the check , that creation of first instance that the “ melancholy record" 
European executive officers into officers of *u- would bear out our brother ia concluding na- 
pervision which would neessariiy follow upon tive judges to be more corrupt now, than lie 
the delegation of their ordinary duties to native considered them to he in 1831, when their ap- 
subordinates ; the gewal moral benefit the effect pointment seemed to him a measure of truth' 
•filial checkin forcing upon the attention of the and j ustvee* and called for ills liupihle tribute , 
people at large the beauty of honesty, and giv- and in the second place, we really cannot al- 
ingexldenee otbera of its superior profit b\ low him to stultify the public by opposing the 
eompeitfeg^to thefijst instance a practical extenskfti of jurisdiction to native judges of 
exemplification ©f the truth of the old adage the Highest class only. on the ground of 
44 honesty is, fee.&o, W . In 1631 al«e system 
was for the. first time: put on a targe scale to , agur Is n&ne le’mei 
th® teat w f * p rMttee* it 5«w' < askiuyrledg«d ales hugima qhe cat 
titoffhe native olMuuoicr wi ooteriogt *>r*s d* v«»m. • 
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'WtiMpeae Of dishonesty among all I* In tbabmtter dfthis proposed liML 

tdken together, As to (lie jn-, as tire dishonesty o t the itgrfiv# jfmkm hmm 
rfsiftftljm qfrfktfveso ver Eu ropeans, the writer upon It, wcHiave already virittiMiy e*tyV***fc$ 
Hags the question as wards our opfitibn. Oovernmbnt has chdsentb e#ti« 
'ItegV'V. of Ittdt, which, he frays, excluded judiomtpowers to native officer*; tfie lAhjiMg 
Bjlrdpe&ris from the Jurisdiction of natives, of whom require siriet supemsioit w tit^e 
Whitt se the Government ^ M was donvinced thkt assurance Of their integrity. Now the 
justice would not bd impartially administered origlnaTjarlsdiction yOu impose upon th€ 'ititi 
Id those oases/' The writer must, wesuppose, per vising officer, the more' complete niUst^ 
have had ah intuitive perception of this cdh his power , of general ooritrof. ConseqUedfly 
ytctioh, otherwise how oould he be aWare of the law is c a politic one. That the whnfdf 
it? But have natives hy -this proposed a<ct, pfyiciple is the main cause of complaint atrninfrt 
direct jurisdiction? The writer in the /fur- uailve judges, (parUCniarlymoOnsilfs) and that 
Ou tlays so, for he cites two cases of impor- their countrymen pot less trust in them, than 
taoee, which will He referred under it to the in European judges, is notorious i hut it Is no^ 
©odit/'bf principal sudder atimems. The less notorious that efficient control by a 
drylfof the act, however, give* us to under- rior officer, and the fear of losing a vafiisftfe 
stand the direct contrary, for it merely pro- office, the prospect of promotion and that suii- 
vide*, that tie sit I a It judge shall be precluded mum bonum of the iidtife, a pension, compete 
from referring any suit to any, principal an integrity which is not the less cotnpleto br- 
and der an race ns, whence it appears that the cause the offspring, not of principle, but W 
interest of Europeans ere still entirely in the interest and fear conjoined. To say that a 
hands of European judges. The bearings of native is not to be depended on, who only 
the taw are not fairly and honestly stated in receives a monthly salary of live hundred 
the ei liter in the one case or the rupees, is taking a European estimate of the 

Other, This to not argument, but case making, ratio of the reward : that sum to a native is 
Whit makes. this style ol objection still, more more valuable than triple its amount to a Eu- 
absurd, -is the fact that this very tturkaru ropean. We, however, strongly incline to, 
newspaper was bat a Tew weeks ago shouting think that honesty cannot be purchased. In* 
pqeans over the appointment of natives to post* ante principle, the dread of shame, the hope of 
of trust iu the Revenue Department, a position reward) the fear of punishment are the things to, 
jp which their dishonesty,,, if they be dishonest, look to, and not live hundred nor live thousand 
is productive. of in jin itel) more extended evil monthly bits of money. In proportion alities© 
than in the judicial branch, and where the come to be exercised will the honesty of native 
interests of Europeans are mpre likely to be subordinates he assured. Already there is « 
affectedly a bias of partialitv against them, manifest improvement in the integrity of na*- 
becausethe check of superior. European ftiitho-ii vc judicial officers, best manifested by the 
rijty is not to direct, or so easily * excited as in greater readiness of native suitors to abide, by 
the civil courts. their decisions. It is not the business of those 

who truly desire to see respect and honor paid 
For durselves, we are sorry, in as far as our in India to the beauty of integrity, to call oulal 
countrymen are concerned, to see the same sort every instance of mis-doing, and damn a class, 
of legislation with respect to them exhibited for the crime of an individual. Let misdeeds 
in this as in the far famed Black Act. It is be visited with punishment, but take occasion 
true, as above set forth, that their interest, aid to give credit indirectly to those who have tlono 
virtually in the hands of European judges, but no wrong, that they may thereby learn to glory 
these individuals are not always the discree test in the distinction. 41 Tiie fool," says the Per- 
of men, and they have, by transfer to a native sian Proverb, 44 points out the stein ia the 
judge of a ca«o otterlv beyond his competence fair carpet ; the wise man covers it with his 
to understand, much less decide, the power of skirt/' c The day is, we fear, very, very far 
imposing on an European much annoyance, distant, when principle will instigate the ma- 
distress, and ultimate lbs*. The question is, jOrby of our Native judges tp honesty, hut of 
Khmild they be entrusted with much power? this we may be assured, that the worst way «.f 
We regret much that the supinetfes* or tneffl- accomplishing the desired end is the eternally 
eiency of the ,Law Commission should conti- ^reminding tliera of their dishonour.— iTsylMA- 
nue to keep European settlers itt India hope- man, March 27. 
lesrfor years to come of a code in which their 

•interests generally should be considered and — > ’ f 

provided for ; in the mean time they are made 1 ' 1 a 

the subjects of piece-meal "legislation* and The Draft of a new Regtilatbuabiw just beeti 
crswilaf enactments framed upon general expd- promulgated, which inttodooewa most Import 
Sttooy^-priuefples, with little reference Id the tant alteration into the Ciwil jurtapro depfea > 
fi^dltltl^ief dffheir position. They have jnht of the roan try. R is proposed that in future, 
oa tifti' tti bomplato, and should petition, not alt original suits, of whatetor value* shall %e ] 
agtitt&f f£e operation of an isolated law, but cognisable by^the Principal Judder Ameej L ’ 
iMwir'oNlHi ftirdkation ofa&extended civil This may be considered as petting the itoiftfe- 
\Sjde, Without which they muyt continue in the ing bnndstothe hew system of Git it procedure, ' 
■4km$w anomalous #nstii*n , in wbtefh they have which has now been in progress for siixysaw. ; 
hitherto found themselves* and at thdiwrey of Pur in&thfs siiort interval* a compile organfe 
Ikpodieney Acts. 1 dbapge iauli^ i^sotAiilttte ft i W I 
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woWo/A^p Natives, audaii :pf them (fistinct 
froihtbe Judges in the covena Wed service 
Tlie iaUoufsof tUatservice are pow reserved 
almost exclusively for appeal* frofi the deci* 
sjonsofthe up covenanted Judges. In this 
respect, moreover, the juoposed lawintroduces 
a vary decided alteration,. Appeals from thy 
tiitoffipm of the principal Suddei* Ameens 
are io foe oognjzuble only in the Sadder Do- 
wane Adawlut tJnder the ola regime, casks 
Were brought before a Zi Hah Judge, and pas- 
sed inappenl from him to the Provincial 
Courts, and from thence moved up into the 
highest Court of appellate jurisdiction in the 
country. Under the new system, the functions 
of the Zillah Judge and of the, Provincial 
Court are superseded. A cause of even the 
highest value, may he brought before a Hindoo 
ur Muhomedau Judge, and carried fiom him 
in appeal at. once to the Sudder. 

The effect of this change will, we think, he 
found beneficial. It will relieve the higher 
functionaries, who enjoy large emoluments, 
from the details of civil jurisprudence, and 
afford them leisure for tFtot general superin- 
tendence of the administration, which is their 
'proper province. It will simplify the nmcliin 
cry of civil justice, and render the settlement 
of judicial questions less burdensome to 
fhe funds both of the state anti of suitors. 
That the Natives are quite as competent, from 
their natural sharpness of intellect, to com 
preheud the merits of a case, and to delect 
those shades of difference upon which justice 
often hinges, was, we believe, never denied. 
Horn and educated in the country, they posses 
that acquaintance with local habits and feel- 
ings, which cannot but facilitate thoisetlle 
ment of litigated questions. All that Was 
wanted to give them the full competency of 
Judges was, honesty of character. This also 
will come with time, and tfie exercise of res- 
ponsible functions. Meanwhile, any bias to 
injustice, whether through the ioflucnce*of 
prejudice of corruption, which may deterio- 
rate their decisions, will ho corrected by an 
appeal to the higher Courts, in which some 
of the oldest and most experienced Judges in 
the European community preside. At the 
same time the dignity to which it is now pro- 
posed to raise the Native&|,cannoKa1! to con- 
ciliate the country, and to prove a* powerful 
stimulus to national improvement. 

The management of Civil suits is that de - 
partment of the executive government which 
be committed with most confidence to the 
Natives, uader an effective system of •hock*. 
In Capt ihe^jnefe questions of individual rfghjk 
c 9*t>o entrusted to the decision of the com- 4 
muMtqy *m$ng whom the disputes arise, thffl 
thepoontry^ The eimplifioalipdpf 
ftdmTt of lhe, settlement of; 
<evory v quotum by 4heyj^rto|ti M 
•.proof M, i* always an tohepyof 

wmmtmt* : fodoed, the 

sui^ip 
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History of the; Option manufacture in Eng*; 
land to find that, though: ihh quantity of raw 
cotton, which passes through the hands of 
the brokers at Li verpool, does not fall short, 
if we remember yight, p/ seven millions ster-^ 
ling a year, ard tbohgh many questions ot f 
great magnitude and intricacy are involved 
in these transactions, in no instance .has a' 
dispute been brought before the Courts rela- 
tive to them j every altercation has been,, 
settled by an amicable reference to those ia 
the profession who had no interest in the 
transaction which gave birth to the dispute. 
The more this* pane i pie of self-government' 
can he brought into practice, the more health-, 
ful will he the administration of Government 
But the increased responsibilities of the 
Principal Sudder Ameens ought, in our hum- * 
blc judgment, to he accompanied by an 
;tug mention of allowances. They arc now 
entrusted with those functions of the publio 
administration, which it was formerly deem- 
ed necessary to commit to an officer of not 
less than fifteen or twenty years’ standing 
in the Civil Service. Ip the decision of ori- 
ginal civil suits, they how otteupy in fact that 
place in the state which was formerly filled 
by the Provincial Judge of Appeal ; why then 
should their allowances be restricted to one- 
eighth of the salaries paid to those high func- 
tionaries ? To impart consistency to the pre- 
sent arrangement, it is necessary that the emo- 
luments of these elevated stations should foe 
brought in some mcasnre to correspond with A 
the dignity and responsibility with which they 
are invested. 

The system of jurisprudence which it is now 
proposed to establish, appears to remove the 
only real ohjectiou which existed to the em- 
ployment of the language of the people in v 
the management of their own business ip the > 
Courts. While cases of a high value were 
cognizable only by gentlemen in the Civil , 
Service, who were not always acquainted with^ 
the vernacular language of the province en- . 
trusted to them, there was some obstacle in 
making it the language of the Court. But 
all the Principle Sudder Ameens, be they. 
Hindoo, Mahommedan, or Christian, are, we n 
believe, well •versed in the language of Ihc r 
>eopJe among whom they live. This, there- ' r> 
We, is the time to gratify the Native comma- , 
nity by restoring to them the use of their own 
language, and conferring pn them a boon of 
which they have now been deprived for more 
than six centuries., In the extending juris- 
diction of the Principal Sudder Ameens to 
the original, congnizance of all sui^, we have , 
followed the example of dip Bombay Presi den- - 
«y. Why may we not also follow that Go'vernr 
ment in , tMb adoption of the vernacular, ian- *y 
gauges,* than which no measure is ifoore lit^/4 
conciliate the , confidence of the 
Oue great, step in this path of beneyolen^^ 
jUr^d, i»«<i in the 

ffoht the depositions of witnesses she$f%£ 
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Rfe'fft ;the hmsttage tW,d?* 
aalns for Governor toooooniMiv 
worjc, >*/ ... 

■v^.wSSW' J jil^«dd farthori tHAMitoli w» 
ftMctfiiifant oftimat interfere witli lh« 

appeal* to lb*S*<Mer t f 0 r it might 
MHi Ire the f ule tliat in all appealed cases, 
the paporssbould be InmsUied into Ptniafl; 
the possibility nf ab appeal to the Sutler, 
in will eb for some time to come Persian whtt 
probably continue to predominate* ought net, 
therefore, to stand in the way of this transcen- 
dapt concessioiifto the people. Not one cause 
In fifty is likely ever to reach that Court ; ami 
it canpot bpt appear an anomaly that on this 
simple ground, the remaining forty -nine 
causes should be tried in i language foreign 
to the people.— Friend of India, Mai ch 23. 

We find the Friend of Indic ia opposed to 
our views on the snhjeot of tho^proposed Law 
fur e t tending the JariadrctWn of Native^! udg- 
es to ail cases, whatever may be the amount 
of property at stake. The initelligenee and 
philantlir&phio spirit generally displayed by 
pitf/ContemporaiV, would lead us to attach 
consider a hie importance to his opinion in the 
present instance, urere it not evident that it 
bus been formed under a misapprehension of 
the real nature of the law he commends. Wr 
own we are surprised 4io should have record- 
ed itig sentiments upon a matter of such vital 
importance to the country at large, without 
having taken the trouble to read with ancii 
racy the two short sections of which the pro 
posed Act consists ; had he done so, lie would 
never have penned the article which we have 
copied into another part of our paper. 

The Friend of India supposes, that the effect 
of the new law is to supersede the functions 
of tjie Zillati Judge, and that, under its pro- 
visions, M appeals from the decisions of the 

1 > • * I O.. J J__ i r 


Sudder A. ween, and the discretion of U>eSUllah 
fudge. 1 .tftojt dny limit ha* b>en .ashtgpM fo 
the opefotidh of thismonslrous eyfWtrc.wc 
believe ^p°we eatjretj, tojUe 
went, Which given,, ad 4®Ste KiMjrt 

CouncilinwU su|ls for 

mg. It Ad the BrltJsh J^^ilature, aud «rt 
to foelndian Governmfotfoat we are indebt- 
ed for thra solitary *** “* vcneral 




principle. The Friend 
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foe PrincipaUSudder Ameenfoe jUfisdictidn 
now possessed by the Zillah Judges whereas 
we have shew* that its nffectwift be to take 
away the jurisdiction of the Sadder Dewanny 
Adawlut in a vast majority of the most im- 
portant cases, and to transfer to the Zillah 
Judges the controlling power which has hi- 
therto been vested in foe highest appellate 
Court. We presume our contemporary will 
allow that the Zillah Judges are, a* a body, 
qaite unfit to b<- trusted with such enormous 
powers as will be given to them undor the 
new Act, if it pass in its present shape. Should 
lie have any doubt on the point we could cite 
a few decisions of these functionaries for Ins 
information, or lie may turn to the. printed re- 
I ports of the Sadder Dewanny Adawlut and 
[jodae for himself what would have been the 
amount of wrong committed, had a law sinu- 
lar to^the present one been passed some yeais 
ago —and that the Zillah Judgeships are now 
filled by men of more experience and ‘"lent 
than formerly, will scarcely be contended. It 
is indeed onrious that this Act gives more pow- 
er to a titu/le Zillah Judge than is possessed 
by a tingle Judge of the Sudder Dewanny. In 
an appeal to the latter Court, the concurrent 
opinions of Iwo Judges are required l o icverte 
a decree, but the tingle voice of the Zillah 
Judge, is to be suflicieot to reverie as well as 
oon firm the decisions of the Principal b odder 
Ameens. Is this an oversight a* the part of 
eur raters, or what? While wr&fofl on u “* 


Principal Sudder Ameens are to be engnisa- subject, we ought, to n ot me* c ircumst^ 
ble only iu the Sadder Dewanny Adawalot. winch is perhaps not generally ^«no» » 
If he will turn to the last clause of the Act, he via, that suits 


will find that the appeal from the Principal 
Sudder Ameen to the Sadder Dewanny is 
given only in eases appealable to the King in 
Council, that Is, id salts where the amount 
of the property In dispute is estimated at more 
than sicea rupees 43,103 ; in ail other cates, 
instead of tkt functions if the Zillah Judge being 
superseded; Mf deehient are made final, with the 
exceptioti we pointed cut and explained in 
oar formertremarks. As eee "contemporary’s 
advocacy of the measure is 'based npon the 
above erroneous supposition, it Is only nccea- 
ahry for us, in refutation of his arguments, 
-”-''-’-itleli' the mistakd' he has committed 
t'itosay* as to the correction of the or 
j - • - Wo , qy accidental, of the uh- 

»,bythe «OWepl*nd most 

pfothe Ruropeamoommu- 

“*1- to- tihe^rddwd* Oar 
,.ded «no **m safe- guard 
eoonsigned to theirrole. 
_.hn eter, without appeal 
' &■! honesty of the Native 
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to the Sudder Dewanny uuder foe new Act, 
(the nominal amount of the elfiim being Jess 
than Sa. Rs. 43,103) are often hM«M for 
property of the real value of iaklif of rupees. 
Not to mention that Urge class of cases in 
which important queationa .of fight are raised 
on disputes as to trifling pecuniary yg pquts . 
—(as where a claim for foq MSt of a»Mwll 

Talook map invoive tlie fopure by vfhfoho 
whole Ifojh is held) the folue ef splts 

for landed property isentirelyfoHaoious If 
it be a Zemindary paying ^ 

Government, foe valuo^s estifttated to to 
1 three times the fetWet - Inmjna, aithough^io 
fact, ten times font sfpiourt would bo nearer 
the truth, and this wfold frequently to for 
too low. TImo a salt for a aemiPdary 
ed at So. Rs- tfoOttO fwquld be^appeql- 
able to foe Sadder Dewanny, alfoi wjth ^ foe pc- 
tu*1 vkfUe might be oonsiderqbly apwards,of 
a lakh and a half. 

I. Wr trust we have *eW enough to 
[ the Friend of Judin thitt heh*s been Ot fo kps® 
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•ap'&rrbh We wilt riti^ow 1 ad- 
yeri He lias raadd ib' qon- 
necltonwP* tHi« infect, 1 Someplfhem seem 
tpu* to. thdift&Hdi|u oruto-' 

pm^aii 'to iliat pr } JkiUjtk India I n the nine- 
tqmm' ce^iiry f ' toil, tilat when 

ourjiiteilfiWt ^^flfairtporaW'SWeils'ifxon the 

vfat&r of the native (alWayS 

barui^'t^b sdiijtowlifit important requisite 0 / 
honest y)to administer justice to their con A- 
trymen, he aHpi*d‘>bt perceive that his own 
arjjfii meat shews their titter unfitness to adju- 
dicate cases to which Europeans are parties, 
aud which cap he rightly decided by those 
only Who are conversant with European laws, 
customs, and feelings. 


The Englishman also is hostile to our views 
of tills law. It seems our *ty4e of writing of- 
fends our brother's taste ; we regret it should 
do so, but at this moment have no leisure for 
apologies. r As, linwover, the Englishman 
charges us with not having farily and honest- 
• ly stated the bearings of the law, we will say 
a very few- words on the point. We are not 
ptfftial to the use of the aryummtnm ad homi 
asm, but we would suggest to our contempo- 
rary that when ho professed to give his read- 
ers a summary of our objections to the Act, it 
would have been rather more “ fair and honest” 
on his part not to have omitted the very impor- 
tant one urged by us on the score of the trans- 
fer of appellate jurisdiction from the Sadder 
Rewtfnny to the Zillah Judges, Perhaps this 
was one of the 44 bearings of the law” he 
found it difficult to defend, and therefore 
passed over in prudent silence. But lie thinks 
there is a gross inconsistency- in our objecting 
to the Hew act, at the same time that we give 

Re- 


'inf fadiseri unless ill Ay took upon ffcdm- 

iselfos to treat nHSrfllack Act as a dead letter J 
’the suits arereferred tothe Sadder Amcens* 
immediately they ate instUdted, kud it ia tiot 
until the pleadings? awdnSbmfcthat the ^uaturc 
and importanoe of acase cad he understood. 
We will say nomore in frcplyv to our opu- 
temporary* but leave the |jhfclil|^o « 
whether his article or our pw^beirt 
the stigma Of being an unfair and dismteent 
statement of the bearings of this proposed 
law; 1 % .1 ■ - 

We once more call upon all those whnHatfei 
an interest in this administration of MolNmif 
justice to bestir themselves in this matter be- 
fore it be too fate^ If they suffer this draft of 
the proposed Act to pass into a law, without 
remonstrance on their pdrt, they wifi assuredly 
one day repent their present apathy. 

[ Hurkaru, March 30. 
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fn our observations upon the draft of a Re- 
gulation for enlarging the Jurisdiction of the 
Principal Siidder Ameens, we fell itmdver- 
I ten tl v into a very serious error, which the 
Hurkaru lias pointed outand which we hasten 
to acknowledge. Under the proposed arrange- 
ment, the Civil Judge is at liberty to, refer 
all litigated questions, whatever may be the 
amount at stake, to the Principal Sadder 
Amcen ; and an appeal from Ills decision lies 
lo the Sadder, only when the value of the 
property in quoad on is of such an amount as 
to come within the range of an appeal to the 
King in Council ; in all eases of "inferior 
amount, an appeal lies only to the Civil Judge 
whose decision is final. We had erroneous- 
ly supposed that the appeal to tlieSuddcr was 
not fettered hy this limitation ; and hence the 
arguments in favour of the new law which 
wore built upon this general right of appeal, 
will of course tell against it r since no appeal 


our ** tribute of praise” to the framers of 
gnfation 6 df 1831. Now where is the incon- 
sistency of this ? Regulation 5 of 1831, was |*s allowed but in oases of £6,000 value, 
an experiment made with eery great caution ; 
whereas the proposed act, though founded in a 
certain degree upon the same principles, is a 
piece of reckless legislation, removing these 
restrictions which the wiser polio} of the 
Government of 1831 had imposed, and increas- 
ing to an indefinite extent the temptation to 
corruption. So much for this charge. The 
Englishman next "tells us ? that M the interests 
of Europeans are'* still left entirely in the 
hatidsOf European Judges.” This is either a 
*b ladder ar> quibble, It is true that no suits 
Whatever aielnstkutod in die Courts of the 
IViricipnt Sadder Ameens, who only try the 
eases referred to them by f the European 
Jhdge^; but Act Xl, of 18#; has ‘ 
tfeOwed thatthS shlts -of Europeans shad Ife 
ebteferred, equally 'With those of natives, and 
^ r %dposeid^?4^ftwiJher declares that the 
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It is a serious drawback upon the value of 
the no* law, — which so far as the property of 
Natives ts concerned, commends itself to the 
judgment,— that the interests of Europeans', 
which frequently invole principles of English 
Jaw, should not be brought for final decision 
to the only Court in which they. can obtain a 
full and equitable examination. The Native 
Ameens, however well acquainted with the 
transaction* of tbeir fellow-countrymen, can 
form no correct judgment incaUsesfkr beyond 
the sphore of their legal' attainments, which 
arise out of a system of law s df :wbleb they 
know nothing; and the dpennmn|* connected 
^ with which they " cannod oompr^hend. The 
appeal which <ls al lowed efroin AM dte tbP 
Civil Judge .cannot bedeem^safci otory . 
From the constant fiaefnattoftf of Soeioiy in 
India, till# Office is frcquenUypJled 
|N»w* l>3i young men Of very limited etjmvtejpMh 


id* EtttqjEt #bdgds, 1 ^dd wlmity Ignorant of the principles or 

‘ ■ — ■ ' English hMr 1 ‘ In ■ those V 

t European ^MH^ cannot 

from The 
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; ; 4 P *£*$?*? M 10 3? 

... ■bt):im\ck ; it ought therefore to 

‘ 'ySt#Wl>e pfwm&Sd *p Vyvorse conduHio 
iSfn the isf^jjy^ . , ftp*,*, been the Inthnable 
practice of Government to fcp^tot Native 
expounder* of the Wfii$oci *w Ital^mtafitai 
lawtOiq bVery. in W4W thatiheTBit- 

ropoau fudge who was inadequately verse# in 
ati^tiona aTikinS odt'flf llmfe Cod^a, slpViild 
', by means of those a^essors, to 

dl^ti*^ tb r, tTic^atWi*.‘ [A cor- 

rofp 0 p# 4 f indulgence cannot be equitably 
injthe European inhabitants of India ; 
ificT ^ofpry enaqUuetit Wh^h claims to Tic 
Toumftm^fW justice must recognize in theca.se 
f5#Topejju)s the same equitable principle 
upon ’which jE*overmnent have acted in the 
cgse of Native transactions. 


r< Jt does not . appear on whtw ground suits 
cognizable by the Sudder Dewannee A^avviut 
should bc limited to such as are open to an 
appfeafto England, just at the time that Outfit 
appears to enjoy greater facilities than ever 
4 ot disposing of appeals. When the old ma- 
chinery of Mie Provincial Courts wasin opera- 
tion, the jnrisdfction of this Court extended 
throughout the whole of the Presidency, and 
the uumbcr of Judges was generally limited 
"toTottf; 1 At present otie half its jurisdiction 
ha* been transferred to the Court in the 
Western Provinces, while the number of 
JddgeSTittsTieeti Increased. Why, then, it may 
be reasonably hsked, should the business of 
the"*Cbo 1 ft'bd contracted, to the manifest detri- 
ment, suitors t Under the proposed arrange- 
ment, indeed, the Civil business of the Court 
will soon he reduced almost to nothing. The 
CivfTatfd Session Judge having now the pij- 
eilege of transferring all suits to the Princi- 
pal Stfdder Ameen, will necessarily avail him- 
nelf of it ; and in this case the only Civil' 
'entases which can in future he heard and de- 
termined in the Sixdder Dewannec, will he 
eases of the large amount of £5,000. How 
many such suits are HRfety to he brought' into 
Court within a twelvemonth ? 

The proposed enactment is the counterpart 
of the law as in force at Bombay, which gives 
the original jurisdiction, of all causes to Na-. 
live Judges ; but it does.not appear that the 
suits which at that .Presidency may bp appeal- 
ed from their depjlsipn to the S udder, are I i- 
ihited /to c^es of £&000 value. In looking 


mitedtoca*es of £5,000 value. In looking 
over our h^es of the Bombay Durpuu, ive find 
, eappsqf the Trifling valup of 400 and 600 Eu- 
;.M«i flfipenleC from tbePriocipal dder 
4«meps to tl> e highest court of appellate jo* 
to., be hoped, therefore, .that 
"‘*1 W *U * ) ® w modified at to {toppl* 
^pauses. in which Eurrpeans 
tahi|e 0omntMmiAre 
^ ^ owfidence. 




ohtfiey live, Urey* 
pjfnjiof the necessUyof in* 
mm res idents with -equal 
ia<f April 6, , 


,, , MEMORIAL. ' , 

' 'TV .'j it- 

?», *Hh wm u Swum.y - w^-:4f4JaU‘ 

Thu res pe<rtfuLme mortal ofnthe undersigned 
inhabitan^nfiibe prmineed vuhjcct to the 
Presidency of Fur* WStKain. v l * * . 

, jSnewcilH^ThatyoMf memorialists are inuuki 
dissatisfied wi i : h the project i^a. tow, .announc- 
ed,! p the official OazttUe, of .wnvobf he object 
f%to reader aU eases referable to the Principal 
Sadder Amecns, with a dia Unction in regard 
to those .only wldeli under RegpIation 16 of 
1707 are, ilirpughdheSudder f>ewnnne Adaw- 
lut, appealable, to theKing in. Council. In 
regard to these it js proposed Ijiat' 'from the 
judgment thereon an appeal Hh$U lie direct 
to the Sudder Dowannee Adawtut. In all 
other cases referred to the Principal Sudder 
Amecn, the regular appeal will lie tb the Zrllali 
Judge, from whose decision there is only a 
special appeal to the superior Court. 

2. The objections of your memorialists rest 
chiefly on the nature of Hie existing rules which 
regulate the admission of special or second 
appeals, and on the. want of confidence which 
they feel as to the judicial qualifications of 
The individuals to whom the functions of Dis- 
trict judge, and, more particularly, of Prin- 
cipal Sudder Auiccn, are now entrusted. 

3. It would be tedious to trace the fluctu- 
ating views of the Government oti the subject 
of special appeals,* .sometimes extending, and 
sometimes narrowing. Hie grounds for the 'ad- 
mission of the samo. ft is sufficient to notice 
that no second appeal is now 1 admissible, 
unless (lie appellant concede- the facts ns 
found by the lower Court, and shpw excep- 
tions leased on law, precedent, or usage. 

4. Your Lordship mu at he well aware, that 
the vast majority of litigations turn onissues 
of fact, and your memorialists cannot con- 
template without aft rm' “ the serioufr f It conse- 
quences likely to arise from the great increase 
of erroneous judgments not revocable fn ap- 
peal, 1 M f which w ill inevitably result from the 
proposed law. That the fears o.f you i: memo- 
rialists are not ill founded, they pntreat your 
Lordship to refer to Hie printed reports of the 
Judder Dewannec Adawlut^and to compute 
the mass of wrong which would have been 
perpetrated, had a law each as that now sug- 
gested, debarred the aggrieved from Mofitaess. 
Your memorialists apprehend it will not ho 
urged that the Local tribunals ate now occu- 
pied by a-more qualified orderof men. 

5. By the 2l|l George fjfd 6/70, Sec. 2L an 
aJ)peanjes ( to '%$ Ift 'fjftn'ntpl, frotp any 
judgment .passed inf tbe Sudder ,Dewat*ne@ 
AdaWfut: on > mhtter the real value of which 

Court wifi refuse Ip forward, 4 ttp appeal from 

" TT ' . " r ; l ?T rf ? '■ 

- ,1 r *wr 49 of laAs, See. 24. Reg. 4 «f 180»,Sec. 
10. Dm. 26 of 1814i.S«ff. 2. Qee. 8 a( 1810. «ei!. 2. 
Xleg. lot 1 826. 8«c 4. , . - 

f These aie the words oP Reg. 4P of ItO^, Fcr.2 




SUPPLEMENT T0T> £ HE ACT. 


ifs judgment whore the official VltesUjioii tJCi 

AgWfmiOfe'W 

frotirf "its d^ocrc^ wtotTdltfeetiiig . £w&£dfty of 
the real v^uefjof £5,000 «terltng r #s ootde- ‘ 
pci ved of rowed v bos tewed , by i&w; . as the 

Prryy Council wouldyin sachcasel doubtless 
receive an appeal preferred direv to ihem. 
«tct%rdA4r6pd^'4i6v «;#fu mm thhi a 
NVfjifir ©Timber of bases, by their gcal vaftfe 
iwmjr:i#awah!p td the ^Kitrg in Council, 
will be ifi bally decided id thb ^ZitTah Cmms, 
and 4 the parties aggrieved will be ousted of 
th&^ebourse which the British Legistftlttre has 
provided. Tour memo’rialisit* heed not rewind 
Jour lordship that the official valuation of 
suits regarding 'tenures of land is much less 
than the real. 

G. .Tour memorialists cannot suppose that 
the projected law has been suggested by mo- 
tives of public economy. If, however, its ori- 
gin have any conucotion with, swli motives, 
your rnnmorialists respectfully submit that on 
the vast revenues levied from those provinces, 
a more legitimate charge than th*> adequate 
provision for the pure and efficient adminis- 
tration of justice cannot exist; and they ap- 
prehend that if economy were to be promoted, 
charges might be selected lor retrenchment 
more dispensable than those which Jend to 
assure the redress bf wrongs. 

,7. Under- these circumstances your memo- 
rialists respectfully entreat that your Lordship 
in Council will abandon the projected Law ; 
or, if resolved to promote the measure con- 
templated, your memorialists pray that it may 
be qualified with one of the two following 
amendments. 

1st. Let all judgments of the Principal 
Suddcr Ameens, under the proposed Extension 
of their lowers, be . appealable direct to the 
Suddcr IXSwannce Adawlut— or 2dly, Let the 
, grotuuU for admission of second appeals be 
extended so as to cmbtaco erroneous judg- 
ments in facts as well as law* 

[The Memorial is signed by eighty of the 
principal Merchants and Zemindars in the 
neighbourhood of Calcutta.] — Hurkfiru. 


'drb ''W^irfpbleirrd^i' if, to thb jfbd 


V -iTi , 
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hisat igftiijirt the «-* 
the present Mhto 



a p'd%erfut &)&. 
mwabrOi Bm In 
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, . ^_^rabfe,'jesi; „ . w 

esTs are at' stake, that a reference f»e 

allowed toa Court, which chWuii((^fh/)cWilbc t 
throughout thphou rit ry , 1>y the, iniWjjibnife^co 
of jts character. The Principal Sudder 
Amends arp, moreover, new to their dfi the Si) a 
large portiop of the legal dlcta/wKiolf gtyfcm 
(be decision of adits, they have no access to, 
as we showed last week ; ? hhd in every ease 
which involves prihciples of English ja#; their 
decision must be altogether unsatisfactory, 
Tiie liberty of appeal to tlie' ZUfah Judge, 
though it ma^ in, some, instances mitigate the 
injustice of .their decrees, docs- pot, convey 
that "full confidence to the mind of the fuitor, 
which it is so desirable to associate, with eve- 
ry decree. It often happens also, from the 
ceaseless 11 u :tuation of officers in the Moftts- 
sib l hat the office of Judge is. left for mouths 
under the charge of a verjpjiinjor, and very 
inexperienced functionary. It is, Apt there- 
fore wise to sanction an innovation, which ne- 
cessarily exposes the dearest Interests of indi- 
viduals to the risk of being decided, finally and 
without appeal, by those who are incompe- 
tent to grapple with the difficulties of a largo 
ant} complicated question,. When a»iuan is to 
be reduced to poverty it is some consolation to 
h is feeling^,— though but a poor- and melan- 
choly one— that his case has passed under the 
investigation of those to whose wisdom and 
I experience the general- superintendence of 
'jusit ce throughout the conn try has been confi- 
ded. W e sincerely hope that the prayer of the 
memorial, will lead to such a modification of 
the law, as shall ,p lace the belie volcnce and 
wisdom of the legislature beyond dispate, and 
give a character of substantial justice to. the 
legal reforms which it is proposed to intro- 
duce.— Friend of hidia, May 4. ; 


. <We lrave copied from ilia Hurioamj a memo 
rial , to the Legislative Council, signed by 
eighty, of the principal inhabitants and Z^- 
mindarsoC Calcutta, which prays for the sua* 
pension, or at least the modification of 4 he 
Act which is 4© consign all - causes in* dhe 
MofuwH lo Principal Suddcr Amcens; :The 
arguments which, are advanced in the memo- 
rtfc). d* r a,« apjjjfeai; sufRciOhUy strodg to w«r- 
N*t ; l^fr jr^W^Mi*VineBl olr an Act;. - ffiftefc 

a fot*! pad of a intam. for transferriwgtfie 
•.tkghikanoe of adits to Judgespo* (n 
oej lMtt ihOjrfiwpi'Mf point outtliene* 
cbssityW iff ml from thofe dedi* 

mon tt ««e SaddM AdwuU, hath 

no question* of toots*# & lawr.s .The simple- 
fact tout those *ho M*-intert^a4 wi *j 
*ion of iarge suits prefer «$p«aH j^1optta^| 

V U'Tt i rt I. ' 


with all the inconvenience and delay which 


To.th* Editor of tub Bengal Hukk \ru. 


' Sm,— I am glad to fioar that upwards Ufm 
rcspoctabkf nitttveh have had tlio godd "aesvci;. 
to , petitiotr against this second blow at appoau, 
thl» second roanifostation of 4 * ahsofute ^is> 
•doth it pure nhsti'aetfcjn Oaf normal a<j|«ol s 
of justitse ought; iodOed, *to haTe been found- 
-ed amoftg a singulaVly ihteltigent add honest 
people. to beodme ao Stojedily flnal as well as 
primary institutions. Theroife amongst us 
men who think the pVogent 'ttortbcrs.df'the 
Legisfatirw Council stf nttortjr unfited ‘tor 
theirhigh chlfiog, tbht ft hrhetger thei’ abontd 
nurt^pty tolse atopi, and db puUa) mi^h^sfs 
HH tftey ffriaUy iJtestfoy th«/otrrf erfe^ 
ail men t and tWfhforO thrtt ft'is tor tgi 
yood of «t n umU% . nos. H‘ 

fsttntO! l aW'wSthhcof UiesothirfiilfMSK 
fgtnd tfcatthhStidJea Cewdnitj^" 
has done its duly so woll. 
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, ‘^%y* 0 onoerhibgthe 

that'pttpcr M* ft '' 

fcc3at the enquiry itjdVl Wi$h 
/ what led itsd readily on s^k a 
'make one 7 The Friend u Inditit as 

.- r r ^to ine) is a partisan of the laoulGo- 

veroafyetf t under thefotms of moderation and 
impartiality/ which qdmoro alterthe essence 
of party spitU than the forms of Oandnrur 
mildness alter the essence of despotism: "iff. 
the Columns of the Friend fof tendi&cbv or bar 
“ Fii reyer” speaking at first or second hand ; 
the words of power in mild tones; as Alcxan- 
er the First, an autocrat to his serfs and a 
tool or coadjiUorofhi.s oligarchs, paraded in 
saloons the philosophy of Lahrpc, 

* ' r : 

"No one knows better than its Friend the 
true present character of the natives of India? 
take this illustration from its article of the 
otlieV’day on India rubber, which contains no- 
thing nhw but serves to show tliht the Friend 
to Indian knows very well what others* have 
long, known. 44 The Caoutchouc of iftdfa, 
however, iV (found to be so inferior to that of 
the Brest Is, that while the one fetches from 
hdtf it brown to three shillings a pound in the 
English market, our produce, it is said, oan- 
edmmend ni/fre ,than two pence a pound . 
P’the case of this as of almost every other 
production with which Providence has bless- 
id this fertile land, the indolence and care- 
lessness of the natives neutralize the bounties 
of nature. Though there is no natural defi- 
cienbyiu East Indian Caoutchouc, it is found 
tobesp mixed wi^ impurities through the 
extrOthelftattentiou with which it is gathered, 
thatpthqr nations are enabled to supplant us. 
It is precisely the same with our eotton, aiid 
id fact with every article the growth of tnis 
couhtVy ^hich has n t the benefit of European 
superintendents and honesty. In one article 
atone, have we gained the start of every other 
pWdntry, namely, in the article of indigo; hut 
let European care be once withdrawn, and 
the indigo of india will repidly sink in the 
market.’' 

Now permit me to enquire of the Friend to 
India whU sort of article! Justice is likely to 
he, the growth of hie country, which has not the 
benefit bf European SujieiHntehdents and honesty ? t 
Whether this article of Indian justice, 'Euro- 
pean care once withdrawn wilt not Q mpidty *sin1c 
in the market , sink in the lowest to a lower 
deep, lot li is ndwHow asinfatny. Lastly, who- 
ther the care oFN* #, of the ttiptuo Planters 
% ^ should be withdrawn from 

J^bbir countrymen and equals at 
> be committed to the care of those 1 
4ot%i|kb the artjcee p*EEDOMnndi*re 
Sd ; TOf.3|y^s^ili not botheir eqcialsTThej 
ersand visionaries cannot make 
t, mischief ' tbejjtndydn- 1 
br mafee the Euit|pe*h 
ed-. 

will ^ sharp or do?] 

*tjAto of‘things wifi 
Ul 'Corrupt tO perfect 




cjitfeer Over It, 
'*Mafef6& wnditd^ 
hi rendered ! ftrcm 


rottenness fhe VMhlfttnf jff jus lice 

mmmy. ■ 


T . already 

deeply* to" the dMioftest 

mor^ jiowjftV tiles' $$MQtfr the tori and 

abstract , p h i losphifs what„ they can- 

not iiompn^Urdit^^^^Qn'TOi Europeans by 
UAT tPE 0*ii JtMcIf# can no .more do 

this ttfad. Bwy can god $^\ppiat of saturation 
tb jtfie oonsfeicace of ftt' ,^||beri%king rogue in 
griti ^tainis terjof* ni^hrt' increased ’ 
dbse or salpry. The faults and the?; <J espofic 
ufcirpatlons of power of law giver* are Pot 
fo/given because their pttf$ris6f may be honest 
to their own eyes, I live Ip the hope that the 
present as well as ‘the future Will do justice 
oh them . 

Nous Verrons. 

Our correspondent Nous Vekronm, speaks 
forcibly, and we fear not too forcibly, on the 
subjeel he handles. We shall . return to this 
subject in a day or two — HurkaVu, May 2. 

The slovenly manner in which public enact- 
ments are occasionally drawn up, has often 
been made a subject of remark, the affectation 
of brevity not unfrequently giving occasion 
to obscurity. Indeed, scarcely an act can be pro- 
pounded for acceptation of the community, 
but its phraseology is turned over in every di- 
rection^ and its law critieised, for the pur- 
pose of finding out some flaw in the composi- 
tion. This, if done In a proper spirit, is praise- 
worthy, and in accordance with the intention 
tion of the legislature, which has decided 
that, ail drafts of intended laws shall be pre- 
viously published for general information, so 
as to afford opportunity for their examination. 
During the short period whicb;ibas elapsed 
since the appointment of the Law Commission, 
several instance haveoo urred ofthis privilege 
having Seen exerchted ; and at the present 
time, the Government have under considera- 
tion the appeal of oertain inhabitants against 
the modification of Regulation V. of 1831. 
We allude to these efreu instances to shew that 
sufficient vigilance exists in the press, artdors 
the part of individuals, to detect errors of 
judgment in those who are entrusted with the 
highly responsible duty vif legislating for a 
whole people. It would have been well if the 
charter itself had been snUjected to tlus sarno 
ordeal, instead of having been parsed through 
the houses of Parliament with jsssdi*ou**ion 
than would havetakeu place o a question 
of disfranchising some > rotten . borough. 
Among other ili ad vised oc- 
curred W notice the iUik^irality with 
wjtioh.aUeas new regarded la feguiations for 
thebe ttei ^govemmeot— as they are termed— of 
India. .-We ^ 

p$t for eiiabHhg ^opfedl to boldland where 
aliens tmy* ^be&t c^eMy excluded partici- 
latiwiniho goomt benefit, it is, prpbaj>Je, in 
gaoeedceoft theichi |mbe ^ having, been ever 
estimated^ k^ u vaguc apprehe hsion of their 
Mug iandBolders, being lively to prove dotn* 
meotai to British interest** 

It is oire Of the pi’tn^ipht- boasts of the ad- 
tocates of the New Ghartef, that if has done 
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nmy vUh those i dUiijjqtioi 

li er e tp to 
« u i|ir mm 

«s^4S^8# f ^ 

shftJ 1 not 

in CounptJ, without 

the previous toupoa .of tyitfT Conirtfrf IHrec< 


parti- j niotijt to rntinyo the rino rauon of;#ys| 

' •%S^p^Jfe- ip 

•ralWw .4® .ftftrWWK*- #»*<»«» ?*1>lac- 
f ** M», ^ffsprUiRof 

fiwtt Tnlistu^^tom^i^ . amon* t»m«h- 

***** .Jfi %*; %> W* r 

person bujrn in India* orsubject ohils Maj^y 
bp^n in Europe, xbaM bedebarred by reason < 


charters, to sentence to Ifie Vunialtineptof 
death any of Ilia Majesty?* natural bornaqh- 
jects born in Sjrepe, or the children of duel* 
subjects. We can scarcely divest ourselves 
of the idea, that the person whoever he may 
he, wlio.drew bp the ^clause, was profoundly 
ignorant ofthe state of society in this country ; 
cNe would it have been possible to have tram* 
ed a more partial and offensive measure than 


religion, place of birth, descent or color, from 
holding, office qqder the East ImfU Compa- 
ny* rtoyti we,, cannot reconcile either the jus- 
tice or expediency of the distinction made in 
the former caa^, .nor on what principle a ques- 
tion of civil rigfit has the preference of 
ad vantages >ovqr one which has reference to 
matters of life and death. 

We are well aware of the almost unlimited 
powers given |o the Begitdaiive Council un- 


this, the effect of which is to place a consider- j der the provisions of the new Charter, fiat wo 
able portion of the public out of the pale of begin to be pf opinion that there is sufficient 
privileges which their fellow subjects enjoy? check on pnblio opinion to prevent those 
We know not whether, in the Penal Code, ad* powers being exercised in permanent detrl- 
vnniage has been taken of this circumstance, went to the inhabitants of India. We have, it 
or whether the good sense of those who have Is true, spin ^guarantee in the character of our 
assisted in,its compilation lias sufficed to ren- presents rulers that no sucl^cdutingency will 
der nugatory this objectionable proviso. In be intentionally entailed on this country ; but 
regard to Europeans born in Eirope aryl their we feel that this safeguard is only temporary 

nkilflrMn U U a * «li* nla..«. u n... ..ut j ■ i. t i. _ iiiii.j _ „ r . i . 


children, it IS at the pleasure of the Court of 
Directors to grantor withhold to the tsillah 
courts the power of suspending, in its most 
serious shape, the persons Of his Majesty’s 
lieges who are above specified, a prerogative 
which has hitherto been solely exercised by 
the Supreme Courts of Judicature in India; 
but all aliens and East Indians, not being 
children of a British father or mother, are 
placed on an equality of disadvantage, in being 
deprived of the more dignified preference 


and might be nullified in an ipsiant by men 
entertaining different sentiments. Our hope is 
in the plain good sense of the council, who, 
we ^pjifidently anticipate, will hot find it ne- 
cessary to avail tliemsevlcs of the powers 
which have been dolegatdw to thepf, but wijl 
be enabled to modify the errors committed by 
the borne government, in this and other ins- 
tances, by the|r better estimate of what is to 
be considered enlightened and liberal legisla- 
tion foi tlritisli India. — Englishman, May 13. 


THE HINDU. 


■ * ' No. 4. • 

When the diffusion of knowledge was has- 
tened in this metropolis tliTOngh the laudable 
exertions of the philanthropieHare^ and the 
educated natives; animated by enthusiastic 
ideas of reformation hud morality, boldly 
began to depreoitethe foibles andthe follies 
of their countrymen, and efcerted their utmost 
to produne a revolution In their sentiments 
and feeHngs, many vdf the Opulent baboos, 
iUUdk with wondoT it tbefr etviabldposition, 
UAd desirous of ifnitatlng their liberality and 
iswjHmdfciiee, i Herder tb secure thepatronage 
dad inffooreceof the highfolks of^tbutS, 
thought if expedience follow* set oforlnoi- 

The great tiling-* thot tbea 
acquire money ; and 1 

JSwwk*- v ' *' 

of the half-liberal 


composed of men versed in deceit and dissi- 
mulation, and vastly profound ii^ atj ihe 
mysterious arts of hypocrisy and adulation. 
To them ik foul is fgr and Jpir is fbuW’’ Tjfey 
ppsses a smattering knowledge of the English 
language, and in regard to, character, iil’ojr 
may be all compared to a chamelion. To whom- 
ever they go for their interest* they aooom- 
modate their feelings, thought*, and speech, 
to hi* diaposion, however whimsical and 
capricious it may he, and all that they aspire 
to in “thisdim spot,’’ is to ingratiate them- 
selves with tfce*e**M* from whom they think 
they wUl fie able to deri ve any benefit. Their 
promtaMt oharacteristiep pro craftiness pi 
4tsye4aa)lug. Before, the bigots ; they top 
higoft f be/ow thc Jlherahi they are P 
before the Whig* they are Whig*, ;/«u 
the. Teriea they ^are Tories., , When -,w 
est men, tbeyspenk of nothin 
m*gn*nimUy t fimgfrgfh inW 





THIS Hl&tttr. 


fogbmkoozMr, kkbdakund, 
a up nomhnu*nwah, ‘$W.‘ /Wtoeih 

_ Jyihpy only talk of laying “ plot* 

and inductions dangerous” to make money by 
venality aBil oornwiitiflw ; when at Home 
tfiej appear toHte ia »uperiai|i<Mi* 

observance* with the u solemn stillness? 
orihp&ox. . Wbot the j educated mat* vex lay' 
atey»t,eoa*ciettce, that : V 

1 n' L ^ |r ' #- '* fP^ ' # « * , * ^ * f 

r%<*£le that hinaligbl within hi* own clear breast 
set rib cefrtl«e and enjoy bright day } 

V^But he thithidesa dark soul and foul thoughts, 
fifejteil' walks under t be mid -day sun, 
^v^jjpaipfiri* his own dungeon, r 
They.rKiicuiexnd ' laugh at. TJtey ‘ say where 
lie* conscience ? They feel not this monitor 
ip theirbosomS. 44 The vaip pomp and glory 
o# tbe VtftfrliF 11 have charms for them. Money, 
think, ought tw be the, principal object 
4f/ifran*» aiubiiion, and virtue should ho 'prac- 
tised as long as it is not opposed to wdvldly 
ftdYAbtfiges. For the accommodations of fife 
they Vtfil^ stoop to commit any thing, how- 
ov^r disgrace fuJ it may be, to human nature, 
nipt Whatever they do as the chamffio#* oj£ Ubet- 
al tv ay* proceeds from liase niotive^f 
milMntereet. Their dress has undergone a 
gf*A^ change. Instead of being wrapt in long 
fBM&l tW&hi&M&ha and jv/rdhs, they are dow 
pantaloobs- wad ironed crimped 
/fA^W# upoTi jackets aid shirts. They, also 
pat pn slippers atid hoots, comb theirhair 
ip tiw®ngifsff fashion and are great lowers 
of BttgHsCeafcing and drfhkiug. In all such 
tlrlngsihcy ate exceedingly liberal ; but what a 
is between their system of! 
epfotppl behayiem and "principles of moral 


food 

^heytkthtC 

***** Sr-*wR 

kdious 

****»*?. 

up 


fortitude, rtfor-<\ while till* globe was faintly emerging, frg^a 
rapt,, &e. Wheni vast abyss of water. Of the £urep%*lt.!f| 
" --■■ ' 'the hf fijliiiitii i they entertain n ydtf ’ *fF. 

apinio^Moy wtllfeU^r touch UnJf M 
nor partake of i — “ * *^-*-*“ 

in any #ay ittconttifct With th 
that they me e*tretoety «»r““ 

mMssssf . 

^ jrtheitjlhttrotity for thlfki, ? , f 

bVhitorajah Jajati wa»i«toui|lng one morn-- 
[ft-ip the pleasure* of hunting wnd rambling 
from forest to forest, smitteu with the beauties- 
off Ural tfeemes; Ite aaW*at a distance a trans- 
parent rivulet shaded with tree* of variegated 
fruits. On drawing netfr its inviting bank, ho 
heard a sdft gasping voice crying for protec- 
tion. This instantly arrested hi* whole atten- 
tion: ho cskst his eyes around, and observed 
a young git l blooming with maiden beauty, 
and brightened with a light of virtue upon 
hey. placid features, floating on Mm water 
—all grief and desperation. Her locks were 
discomposed— her hands were motionless — her 
eyes seemed to swim upon" toars — her lips 
Quivered with sadness, and the painful cries 
which she emitted at intervals could melt 
any hearty however obdurate it might be, with 
pity and commiseration. The rajah was, of 
course, moved. He ran to her assistance. 
He str&chod rortli his arms, he took her tip 
from the rivulet, and soothed her aching spirit 
with many terms of endearment. Debjani 
(such was name of the girl,) expressed her 
greatful feelings to the rajah, and taking 
leave of him, gently walked to her father s 
house, 


* 


kt?i sect of the Hindoos consists of the 
^ comprise nearly the whole native 
Ption Pf this metropolis and the suburbs, 
apd are as numerous and “ thick as autuhana I 
leaves that strew the brookain Vallumbrosa.” 
They are divided into various casts, among 
wW the Bramins, the Butloms, and the 
Kahesttoes are Jield in Mgb estimation. 
There aye no intermarriages amomg the bigots, 
and, the distinctions of pas** Which are observed 
by, the higher classes* pro tbp bane of their 
social improvement atiiT jif chaidsing good 
feelings towards each ether. As long as a 


•Some Qime ^lapsed, when Rajah Jojati was 
again amusing himself with the sports of the 
chase. In the course ctf his journey he suddenly 
chine in sight of a garden, wjhere bowers of dif- 
ferent sorts seemed te glow with ten thousand 
oolom s, ' and the delicious music, of birds 
from many of it* fragrant. groves mads it a 
blissful attractive spOt, The rnjab -*ll cu- 
riosity— fpon entered this poetic place, when 
he saw the lovely Debjani adorned with gar r 
lands of roses apd jessamine^, ,siUlng under 
Uie umbrage of a spanglpd. Ira jfi the midst 
of one hundred and one dam^efi. like the ce- 
Icstial queen with hef gprgfebas^ompany pf 



and' whatever tHephi 
*$ow1 hi 

Sfhejr^oM 

;^jthOotiL , . ... 

of the feifij 


pw*on beli«ve» in their reU<fion,iUoy oon*i<ler s i»ar*. _ The YVrwSff' 

him a virtuous being ; but the moment he re- pear-anoe ih thTs deligii ( fui gwaoti, 
BMittowIUtoef -look upon Ww -with an eye bf erleif,' « Ob«j heBef*otor toto ^-oi that 

UMmUm' ^ they f thiak > 1 ^ 4avb dedto^d, «b .*" n W > . 

" bMMtaod the purost thaiter ih the world, $ rtl y<Mt A* eito* 

*fho dew* not fellew it, u sore. to. be * B Olf 

ip%hb|tomle*sperditi«>« ,, Jierei^ toWike|uO yokr A«%orl4 - 

k - ;e.toey matotoin, totheow«. wiH t>«. « J 1Bve be< ^ 
^rst language with witbpirt a MApSgpiSpM and a majof 

whpn he wa# crated 


.ftt sl^pifesehled himself to 
npr sigH.i bjSni iustsntly stood before 
,, 'Sr^kreatl hiih-fh a supplicating posture, and the awful 
aatldhrtiwtJ intruder exclaimed s “ Bajali, this Is my dttugh- 
*■ ' L I B^ye heardof the nhjjifptionynsf h»» 
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oo nf erred on lier : you have saved her life ; I, 
therefore, marry her to you. Live peaceably 
with her; adore virtue, and you will be 
happy. You are also entitled to take away 
these one hundred and one girls ; of all of 
whom Sonista Sree is the most beautiful ; 
but never let her be the object of notifying 
your carnal desires ; if you viojatmhis com- 
mand, a dreadful curse shall light ulon you/' 
Pleased with this happy circumstance, thee 
Rajah returned home with Debjaui and h^ 
maids. He gave Sonista a garden replc^ 
with rural fascinations to live in with the 
hundred damsels. With hlsdovely new wife 
he passed a considerable time most happily, 
and was blessed with two sons. 

# * * # . * 


It was evening, the sky was di versifiejJUwHh 
the purplc-iobed clouds ; the balmy breezes 
of the south breathed its sweetness among 
woodlands and flowery glades; the seem of 
molkekhas and malolus * infused rapture into 
everv heart, and nature abounded in all the^ 
enchantments of spring. The rajah, all spirit 
and exhilaration, winded his way to the gar- 
den of Sonista , whose charms so much over- 
powered his soul, that heat once violated the 
command of his sapient father-in laws * So- 
nista in the course of a few years became the 
mother ol thiec sons. When Debjaui heard 
of this, her indignation knew no hounds. 
The rajah hogged of her to forgive him, but 
she was inexorable. She ran to her father, 
followed by her feaiful husband, informed 
him of the conduct of the rajah, and (lie most 
po well ul Sookoorachorjo, enraged at the 
atiocity of his son-iu-luw, (loomed him to drag 
an infirm and wretched life as long as he 
should breath the vital air. No sooner was 
this curse utteied, than the rajah JostaJI the 
sprightlinc* of youth, and at once sunk int(N 
the despondence of decrepitude. His face 
became instantly furrowed with wrinkles, his 
hair turned grey, and he was “ sans eyes, 
sans teeth, sans taste, sans every thing.*' He 
kneeled down before his father-in-law to pa- 
cify his rage, upon which Sookoofbcharjo 
observed, that if any of his sons would like 
to suffer the punishment that was inflicted 
upon him for his sin, he might be restored to 
bis former age. This afforded a little conso- 
lation to Jojati. When be returned home he 
sent for his sons. He brought to their know- 
ledge the circumstances that gave rise to his 
curse, and asked if auy of them would like to 
free him from it fora hundred years by sub- 
jecting himself to it. All his sons, except 
the youngest, answered him in tim iftgatf^e. 
The rajah was so mnch displeasecfvHth them, 
that he heaped upon them dreadful curses for 
their refusing to alleviate bis sufferings. The 
imprecations that felkto the lot of his third 
and fourth sons were, that they should be the 
kings of such countries as would be inhabited 


• These are the names of two very fragraj flowers. 


by men that would not hesitate to eat beef, 
pork, and other things forbidden by the chas- 
ter, and treat the four Vedas with contempt 
and redicuie.” 

* * * • * « 

Hence, say the Hindoos, have sprung the 
Europeans, the Mosulmausf and all other 
malif/toes . The curse of Jojati is the only 
clause of the triumph of heterodoxy, and af- 
fords constant opportunities to all the infidels 
to attack the citadel of Hindooisru. 

The higotled natives have a very mean opi- 
nion of agricultural occupations. To till the 
ground or touch tjfe plough is considered a 
sort of degradation. Commerce is also fo- 
reign to the views of many of them. W bat they 
esteem honorable is, the b.eing in the service 
of a judge, a col lector, or a commissioner, as 
a sheristadar, or of an opulent merchant as a 
banian; and unless they can make thousands 
and Ucs very »oon, they are never designated 
clever expert haboosr The zemindary line is 
also a gieat object of their ambition ; for what 
can be more Haltering to Ibeir vanity than to 
sit in tliei^vown talooks surrounded by 
gomvshtas, httehs, and pikes^p nd issue orders 
and hoohooms against the ryuts like a big belli - 
ed justice saheb! To fiequcnt adawluts, and 
to be deeply versed in the intricacies of 
courts, must be the necessary qualifications 
of every. landholder ; a&d he who is not sharp 
enough in concooling machinations for the 
speedy acquisition of his fortune, often pass- 
es for a dull, stupid fool . When they" are en- 
gaged in any law suit, cither in the Supreme 
or the Mofussil court#, they will exert their 
utmost to succeed in R. Perjury is, of course, 
one of the measures resorted to for promoting 
tkeir interest ; and in addition to other dis- 
honest tricks, they employ bramins and Sun* 
nasacs to be absorded in solemn prayers to Kali 
arid Seva, that they may imperceptibly prevail 
upon the judicial authorises to give a fa- 
vourable verdict to tlihm, or destroy at once 
the opposite party of this legal strife. The 
moment a i icr.li native gains a suit, he goes to 
the Kali-ghat with his friends and relations. 
He stands before the goddess with his cliudder 
flung across his neck, and his hands folded 
together. The priest congratulates him on 
this joyous occasion, and as be stares at the 
awful image, his face reddens with flushes 
ipf rapturous devotion ; he falls prostratein 
the mundeer ; he mutters his grateful feel- 
ings, and distributes money to the sapient 
poorohits of that holy spot. 

At nights when the rich baboos, far from 
the “ toil and turmoil*' of wordly affairs, re- 
cline on the downy musnuds in tfieir boytuc- 
khanas to enjoy the luxury of their fragrant 
alboel&s, tft any an expectant takes this oppor- 
tunity^ pay bis respect to them, and in or* 
der to conciliate tipeir favor nods liis assent to 1 
whatever they sayf The visitants of ordinary 
condition (be they brahmins or soaddrs) gene-* 
rally sit around these baboos, and while he 
inhales the gentle {VRtilption of the punkhaa 
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or ebews betel, fluffed with mosala, they watch the land. To make the Hindoos serve af 
his airs with the greatest degree of attention, jurors is surely a very bad thing; for what 
and arrange their features to suit his humour, can be ipore impious than to swear every hoar 
Should the baboo yawn, they all to a man by the Gunga water? They are also fond of 
ring the roof with the snapping of their fin- asking many frivolous questions to their 
gersaf a mark of their best wish towards him. baboo while he smokes a cfrilam, emitting the 
Should the baboo be pleaded to laugh, they smoke itfjtentie placid clouds around, and as 
instantly open their jaws and continue with long as h m eyelids are not closed with sleep 
him in this convulsive merriment as long as -^that “ fired Nature's sweet Restorer, "—his 
he does not assume a different aspect. Shbul# attendants never refrain from displaying their 
the baboo, casting his ayes upon the sky, say, Kroficiapcy- in sycophancy, or speaking “ an 
•‘I think we shall have a shower of rain just Infinite deal of nothing ." — Englishman , June 1. 
now, the atmosphere looks dim, and the stars 

have all been overcast by the clouds." “ Ob 

how true is your supposition !”— is sore to be No. 5. 

their answer ; and if the rattling of any car- • , , , 4 

riage or the rustling of leaifes be heard mean- Among the bigotted natives, the procreation 
while, they immediately cry out, “ Hark ! of children is a matter of very great conse- 
there is the concussion of clouds. There is quence. It is on account of this that the prac- 
the drilling of rain! Onr baboo is gifted tice of (toligamy has become prevalent in this 
with prophecy, and certainly joins to Itis vir- ceuiUfy, and those who are childless, in spite 
toes all the accomplishments of a man.” two or throe wives, are consider- 

conversation which the baboo has .vith these sort Qf sinful men. When a rich baboo 
men is sometimes of a religious wild some ^ does no * £ c * a,i y issue, he often resorts to 
times of a political nature. * * Spells, munlers , jay and jingoes, which con- 

$ v ; * t %ist in performing some ceremonies and en- 

, !” I regret to find gentlemen," gays the baboo, lertainiug the brahmins with a variety of deli- 
<<s tbat the establishment of EngwRihafehopIs his cious eatables. He sometimes eo.tsuhs the 
in a great measue$ tended to injure our a chargies (gipsies,), who subtle and crafty as a 

gion. I apprehend the English will maM' us MegMerrilies, declare their oracles by atten- 
all Christians in ufew years. The blnsphem- tivelytexamining the streaks of the palm of 
ofts acts of a mischievous set of college*hoys his right hand or making him touch with 
have sullied our reputation, disgraced our his eyes shih any part qf the mysterious parel- 
noble shastur, “cooledwour friends and heat 4 lelogratns chalked out by them on the ground, 
ed our enemies," and what is worse than all, and sometimes permits his consort to eat 
is, that^iey take a delight in devnlging the drugs, simples, and .other antidotes to bar- 
secrets of our creed. What a sad thing renness that he may procure from the snnna- 
thisis I Government, IJiear, have begun to sees , “eremities, idiots, and friais." The child- 
resame rent-free lands Jktid by and bye they less women are also in the habit of going to 
will deprive us of all w#have. Why do they a place called Tarobashur, about thirty miles 
not at once say, “give us your whole proper- distant from the metropolis —so named from 
ty?" The institution of the Supreme Co u fit its being their bode of the god Tarobashurov 
has nearly exhausted all the money of Cal* Siva, where they lie down for days and nights 
autta; and whatever the people have uow in without drinking or eating any thing what- 
their hands will soon go to the pockets of the' ever, and never return home until they have 
attorneys and the barristers, and we shall. po- dreamed a dream favourable to the object of 
•itiveiy be reduced to a state of stravation.'* their pilgrimage. The Hindu shastur says. 
His oourtiers sometimes interrupt him, and that those who are not fathers or mothers are 
apeak as follows, with a degree of alacrity sure to feel hereafter the horrors, of one of 
in their gait, and importance on their brows ; the lielfe known by the name of poot , and this 
— 1 u Oh ! how judicious are your observations,, combined with other considerations of a world- 
Babool you speak all that is reasonable!) ly nature, induces every native to adopt all the 
Our English rulers have done us great harm, heathenish measures as a precaution against 
Nothing can be more revolting to our feelings this dreadful puuiehraeiit. Should a Hindu 
than their order for not allowing our wo- be blessed with a* son, he becomes totally ab- 
men to be burnt. The Supreme Court is sorbed in ecstatic pleasures. He instantly 
Surely instituted to ruin us. The Mofussil gives the person who brings to him 
Courts are by all means preferable. There this message some pecuniary reward, distri- 
the zemindars and the rich baboos need pot buties sweatmeats, fitdi, and curds among his 
be afraid of their illegal acts. As long as neighbours and relations, and puts a few gold- 
they have money, there are innumerable mwurs^n the soft hand of his babe, M mewling 
wavMfCtbejr succeeding in litigations. Our ,ani puking in the nurse's arms," as he sooths 
we see. is going to moulder in ruin, his eager eyes with the gladdening sight of 
|i|* must have recourse to outcast* excoin- its face. On the sixth night a poojah takes 
.M&nloate pad other severe meisnres for place for prolongation, of its life. A place 
JjSreventing it from crumbling to decay. We adjoining to the room where it is born being 
Ipienr the Government are%©ry day enacting purified«with cou?’s dang, a couple of the fa- 
gpow regulations. We can dive into their mo- telly brahmins come there with some theolo- 
ISgives? They will dispossess ns of all that we gical works, and keeping besides them the 
re, and piaht^their religion the religion of I head of a dead cow, a churning instrument. 
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at)d a dagger, the representations of the god- sprinkle the jolpuun ont he ground* and rettif 
dess Sosti, who protects all children, busily the spot with obstreperous reptitions of an nto- 
recitc their prayers with enthusiasiic volubi- minable laguage. Every woman who brings 
lity to invoke a great many gods and goddess- forth a child is obliged to remain for a month 
cs, as also the immortal Ossoihoma , Boli, Vya • in the room or the shed where she is dqliver- 
*a, Duba , Honoman , Visishana , Carpachargo and ed, and as long as a butta tree (Ficus luatca,) 
Poorooshrama , to eucrease the prosmpty and which is considered a sort of representative of 
the comeliness of this new playA in the Soti, is not worshipped with turmeric, oil, 

44 world’s stage," whose sudden entrftice with plantains, betels, betel nuts, and other things, 
the lisping loveliness cannot but excite joy i&fee cannot be absolved f/om her impure state, 
and rapture in every heart. It is said, that! nor permitted to even approach the bedstead 
Bidd&tA Pooroosh, or the god of human destill whereupon she bewitehed her lord many a 
nies, comes this night to the child to write^ night with the rioh profusion of her youthful 
upon its tender scull the particulars of its charms. When the child becomes six month* 
good and ill- luck, *ifid the life of this new- old, a fea9t, known by the name of ornopra* 
born cieature, who is thought sometime to sone takes place, in commemoration of the 
have been a ' orno or the boiled* rice being given to it tor 

the first time. In accordance tothemvita- 
Bright ferial spirit inshepefd. lion, a number of relations or friends come 

In regions mild, of calm and serene air, and partake of the entertainment while a 

Above the smoke and stir, of this dim spot,'^ member of the family taking the child attired 
_ . in chali and gold and jewels upon his lap, 

becomes variegated with happy circumstances pats into its month a little quantity of boiled 
or a scene of monotonous sadness" as he is r | ce mfxednwith congealed milk. The invited 
propitious or otherwise. A monster, Jora, i^p er sons generally pay rupees to the child as 
also worshipped with great veneration, which mar fc 0 f t heir best wishes towards it. On 
has arisen from the mandate of a Rajah Mo- ^j s occasion ^he child receives two names 
y«dd«. The writer of the Mohavarat says, that one r ^ s an( | thlother dak. Iu the selection of 
this Rajah had two wives but had no children t | ie jitter the parents can edfcrcise their own 
though he left no superstitious means untried discretion but the former must always be pre- 
to make himself blessed with a son. >yiiile scribed by the poorohit upon astrological 
in advanced years, lie received a wood- apple principles. He ascertains the oxacthourof 
from a sonnasee who requested him to give it its birth, casts its nativity, unfolds- by dint of 
to one of his wives to eat, but the Rajah, un- mysterious acts the whole book of its fate, 
mindful of his request, bieseeted the fruit rec ords upon a piece of paper the different 
and desired of both of them to take each a part, accidents that will befal it during cverg period 
Shortly after the ranees became pregnant, and 0 f its existence, and thus prepares a correct 
weie respectively delivered of the half shape an( j an accurate horcsgpp* The natives teach 
of a boy. At this time the monster, Jora, lived their sons when they fire five or six years old. 
at Magudda , whoso whole business was to de- Tq ie persons whom they employ (usually on a 
voui all children that she could fiqd. Whc'n Salary of two or three rupees) arecalled gooroo 
she came to the ranees in the disguise of a rXbhashous, and are totally destitute of the ne- 
young girl informed of their delivery, and oessaryabHitiesfordevelopingallthoseaplen- 
saw these strange forms, she took them up in u< jid principles of our nature, both speculative 
her hand and Hie moment they were in con- nn(i ac tive. They do not pay the slightest 
tact with each, they becfme all joined, and degree of Attention to watching over the as- 
now a fine little boy presented himself to the sociations and the erroneous impressions 
sight of the spectators. This struck every one w hj 0 li the young minds of their pupils arc apt 
with astonishment. Nothing could be heard t0 receive almost in every moment of their 
but shouts of alacrity and burst of animated lives, nor can they themselves appreciate the 
cheers in the palace, aud the face ot the ra- advantages of education which, in the language 
jab, which had hitherto been clouded with 0 f Milton, 44 fils a man to perform justly, skil- 
discontent and grief, now shone with the ra- f u || Yv magnanimously all the offices, both pri- 
diance of joy. The monster, Jora, hied to the va te and public, of peace and of war." The 
rajah with the child, and he was so much Hindu lads learn their alphabets by writing 
overwhelmed with pleasure that ho said tof them fir8t on the ground with a species of 
her, “ Jora, you have done me a great favour olia,ik ; they afterwards write on palm leaves 
which I cannot repay in any other way than the whole of the numerical table, Korane*, 
by adoring you on this occasion ■ and I do gundas, eorees, pones, klwhupsand chokes which 
hereby command the whole world to worship they repeat also twice a day, all standing in 
youon thes'xthmghtaftprtbe birtbsof «#ry two methodical rows with a monitor at their 
c,1,ld • * . head. They then learn on greep plantain 

♦ * • * * leaves all the Ales of addition, snbstraction, 

* * • * * multiplication, reduction 0 / money and inter- 

■ est, and when they are found sufficiently ad- 

On the sixth all the neighbouring lads vancea in this department of learning, they 
assemble before the roc % where She child are taught to wrigrletters and aemindarry ar- 
ia born, and taking in hand some winnowing counts upon small bits of paper. The goo-^ 
fans containing eight species of patched peas roomohashors also make them pore over a few 
and rise, beat them with small slickfc&s they dohes (tnalims) an^^ees; and as toon as they 
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(studies, they are thou gift 
Wave at once picked op all 
great ocean of truth or 
icir profound erudition, that" 
T Jflf andphiloKOpmc saying of Socrates, 
‘AUtfmt we see is nothing compose^ to what is to 
, be known / — Englishman , June H, , 
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No, 6. 

In my last number, published some time 
&go in the Englishman, 1 gave an account ot 
the ceremonies observed on the birth of the 
* Hindoos, and also of their education in paut- 
talahs . 1 shall now proceed to treat of their 

hurnobed and marriage. ® Kur nobed, or the 
perforating the under «pai Is oi the ears, is 
of great consequence among the Hindoos, 
and until a person undergoes this operation, 
he must always be considered a very impute 
being, and the adults of his family will never 
take any eatables touched by him Kurqobed is 
performed in odd years. On the*day when 
this great object of sari tifi cation is to be effec- 
ted, the father of the young man who is to have" 
his ears bored, Minis t purify ..^limsclf either 
with bathing or changing" clothes. He has 
then to sit himftlf on a koosason , (a sort of 
very small mat made of koosa grass,) with his 
family priests iri the midst of plantain trees 
cut into sections and matter a few munters, 
touching at intervals rice, clarified butter, 
flower sweetmeats, and other accompaniments 
of this holy transaction on account of the salva- 
tion of his ancestors. When this is concluded 
the young aspirant for hurnobed is made to 
stand on a piece of sfrqo or wood, having 
four plantain-trees arojtyid him, and after lie 
has bathed, the women of the house observe 
frivolous rites by shaking before him a dis^i, 
containing some solid cones of sizes made of 


maniocs, the to Uhb end , the bridegroom -mm*. 
both freepipg,, **ry Jikdty being frighted ot 
the fkav^liitjiftiti/in In whiph they were placed. 
Qqt they were sooi* beguilledby tiie capering 
of a goat, and their crying could beuf no avail 
towarde the postponement Of the event. A- 
4mong th/fHindoos marriage is a matter of ne~ 
ce$$Uy, j)nd 1 do not think there can be a 
single *tfil in that nation who would profess 
any ad&srcnce to the Malthusian doctrine, 
remain a bachelor alt the days of one’s life, 
an dtotiquy which is not only painful in the 
resent world but is punished with severity 
in the world to come. The fathers, generally, 
choose matches for their sons through a third 
party called ghotuchs , (who are notoriously 
versed in sycophancy and exaggeration) and 
are always ready to shew their preference to 
the daughters of those men who would pre- 
sent silver plates, gold ornaments, jewels, and 
other costly hi tides to heir sons-in-law. Mar- 
riages contracted on this principle are not 
marriages of love, but marriages of interest . 
Kooleens of a higher class’Sell their daughteis 
Nor 500 or 600 rupees, and some times for much 
more than these sums of money. In order to 
acquire a fortune, each of them marries three 
or four wives and looks up to the procreation 
of female children as the most profitable trade 
in the world. Before the celebration of mar- 
riage c it is customary in all families to enter 
into a sort of agreement called puttro , and some 
times' into*’ two, at two different times— the 
first specifying the names of the parties who 
are to be married, and of their lespective 
parents ; and the second, the precise dale and 
time of the consummation of the marriage. 
Three or four days before the wedlock, tlie 
bridegroom and the bride are beautified at 
their respective houses with mustard oil, and 
both Qbserve some ceremonies of a similar 
nature. The bridegreom sits on a mat iq the 
midst of five or si* married girls, who bring a 
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called Shrte or goddess of fortune. The bar- 
ber then comes with two needles py pins to 
complete the farce, and the moment he pierces 
with them the tender ears of his young Baboo, 
a succession of interjections pervades the place* 
and thus ends the epilogue of hurnobed . 

\ ' 

41 A happy marriage 0 * says Addison’ “ has 
in it all the pleasures of friendship, all the 
engagement of sense and reason, and indeed, 
all the sweets of life ; n but what a sad con- 
trast does the marriage of the Hindoos pre-* 
sent! They are more “intent on trains and 
equipages and all the showy parts of life 1 ' — 
on false distinctions of honor and hoot* and 
numbers of fooleries than endeavouring to. 
sfeenre any thing like the genuine felicities of 
matrimony. In Kooleen families marriages 
ara-pntraoted in very early years. A. kooleen 
reliffhn of .mine was married to a girl 
of 3 or 4 ^months old, when be was 6 
Months old. While the priest wak con- 
•Ommatihg this marriage^ with his solemn 
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contact with his head, place before him half 
a dozen of small earthen pots, the orifices 
of which he is requested to cover, in order to 
put an end to the quarrelsome and loquacious 
nature of his spouse, and taking upon his 
head adong thread, bring it down to his heels, 
when he walks over it, and from which it is 
concluded that he has at last passed the thread 
of bachelorship. « Another thread is then tied 
with some blades of doorva grass on his right 
hand, and after he has shaved his head and 
bathed in a small place, surrounded with four 
plantain trees, the same girls shake before 
him the conic representrtion of Shree, or god- 
dess of fortune, and put the scissors with 
which the natives cut their betel-nuts in his 
ha$d. 4The bride observes similar rites at her 
father’s. She also shuts small earthen pots, in 
order to check the supposed fierceness and the 
turbulent spirit of her husband, and holds a 
kajulmala, (or a small irpn case which contains 
the black tint with which Hindu females daub 
their eyplids) in r her hand instead of the nut 
crackers. It is from this day that joy and feati- 
( vity begin. The parents of he bridegroom and 
I {he bride invito their respective male and 
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times invite them to tafce sweatmefts. 
their housed -On the day of the marriage tli 
bridegroom' abstains from taking (ttial, bM 
drinks milk, and eats one, or two sundesseh 
In the morning a member of his family per- 
forms a ceremony called biddi sarado in the 
same manner as done before the kurnobed 
operation. As soou as the “nuptial hour 
draws on a pace/* the bridegroom clad in 
crimson chali , armed with the scissors des- 
cribed before, and if rieh, adorned with gold 
and gems, is taken before his joyous mot < or, 
who as usual asks him “ bap poo whether dost 
thou go”? “To bring your maid servant” 
answers the son with blushes on his face, a. id 
comes away from the inner apartment thrilled 
with rapturous emotions from the distant 
pleasures of matrimony. Now the dhoolies 
bogin to beat their dholes; the turbanned 
rosun-chowltees blow their tinkling sahnys ; the 
Firing hee musicians play the Irigragee-baza ; 
and tiie assabnrdars and solaburdars being^laced 
in two methodical rows on the two sides of an 
artificial Hymelian ; at the top of which sits a 
Siva with liis beloved wife on a bullock in the 
midst of “ hydras and gorgons and chimeras 
dire' of an artificial spacious hall glowing 
with the splendour of mica, of a peacock- 
mouthed boat, or a tnowoor pungkhee , the crew 
of which dressed in red and rudder in hand 
sing many indecent songs, and of tuclctarawans 
for baiters and masqueraders, the bridegroom 
takes his seat in a sookas/ion, accompanied by 
four boys standing aroundshlm with chitmur and 
mawoor chobe in hands. In the formost ofthiy 
procession rattle two chulti nabuts , add the in- 
vited baboos moving witTi solemn steps*, form 
tlielast part of it. Should the vnm riage take 
place at a late hour of the night, two ranges of 
men carrying flambeaux and lighted candles, 
contained in shades of mica, fixed^upon bam- 
boo sticks, are added to the tgmasha and 
pyrotcchinic exhibitions are sometimes resor- 
ted to. When this tumultuous rabble reaches 
the destined place,, and the bridegroom 
alights from his lofty sookashon , he is requested 
by a man of the bride’s house to cut a coupl# 
of betel-nuts which she has been putting in 
lier mouth from morning. This being "com- 
plied with, the young men of the neighbour- 
hood flock from all parts to extort a few ru- 
pees from the bridegroom’s party, on account 
of gram vat tee, or tax, in honor of the place, 
while the vauts , attired in flowing robes, at- 
tract the attention of the audience by repeat- 
ing. different sorts obverses. Discussions re 
lative to divinity and theology are also car- 
ried on for some time by yie sapiept bhutta 
chargees with unabated vigor, and the young 
relations of both parties take this opportunity 
of displaying their proficiency in English 
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prove themselves 

lnd°some- a brahmin appears jwith a number Of garlands 
See, at &&&* £ rea * ^tfantity of the powder of sandal 
^piood, and usually asfc* “ who shall first re- 
ceive the garland On this there foeihg no 
unanimity, much dispute atul vituperation en- 
sue, but are generally put an end to through 
the intercession of old and. experienced 
persons. 


The bvidegroon#is then taken away from the 
rnusnud ^nayed in new Clothes to his wed- 
ding place, where his father-in-Jaw and the 
! poorohets sit aipund him. The presculs which 
are made him cm this occasion by his falher- 
in-law, chiefly consist of a cot, fitted up with 
compjete bedding, a few silver and brass pots, 
two gold tings, two balahs, or golden haur 9 and 
sometimes pearls and diamond rings, &c. 
After the bridegroom lias muttered a few 
munters preparatory to hi£ marriage, he is 
sent into the inuer apartment with a brother- 
in-law of his, and it is at tiffs time that fears 
and alarms seize his heart. The moment he 
is ushered-into the zenana , a bevy of beauty 
amaze him with their glittering attire, tink- 
ling ornaments, occasional glances, hoarse 
cachination and vulgar jokes. 

He stands on a little elevated plaoe in the 
midst of a compound, and his toother-in-Jaw 
with the assistance gf some other females ob- 
serves here a great flnany superstitious prac- 
tices of a really ludicrous nature. Six or seven 
gvomen first of all make seven circuits 
around him, throwing water as they move, 
compoudHs of rico and jaggry are flung upon 
bis body, lighted sticks and lamps are shak- 
en bofpng Ills face — a lock is shut before him 
that hisTUouth might likewise be shut from 
using any ill-language to his wife. HU bands 
are bound togother with a shuttle, and he him- 
self is requested to cry bah like a goat, after 
a woman has repeated the following usual 
couplet— * 

" With money we have bought, with ropes have 
bound, in the hand have 'put a shuttle, 

Now do you cry bah, bappoo*”. 

Other ceremonies of ai secondary nature 
are added to these while the Imde attired in 
silk and gpld is, brought into this soene of 
gaily and merriment on a piece of wood by 
two or three men. A*oloth is then flung npon 
the head of the bridgroom and thfe bride, when 
they are permitted to see each other for the first 
time. Tile surrounding gentle attendants now 
tie tfiplr clothes with as much tightness as 
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possible* audneverfail to exhibit their vivaci- 
ty and ^be^taflSJiess in pulling the bride - 
groping theta* and giving him slaps , jerks, 
ab& blow*. They are also very apt to crack, 
sarcastic jest s asto his comeliness, dress, and 
ornaments, and rogarly carry on with him for 
some time a war in puns, wit, and vulgar 
jokes. Witten this diversion copies to a close, 
the happy pair are taken to ^be wedding 
place, where an additional number of munter* 
are being muttered; the hands of the bride- 
groom and the bride are being joined ; a red 
cloth called the cloth of shame , is being again 
flung upon their beads, and some khoee and 
cowries are being burnt, they are again sent 
into the inner apartment. The same girls 
now come again iju a circleoround the bride- 
groom and the bride, and entertain the for- 
mer' with a variety of delicious eatables, 
which he is generally forbidden by his family, 
to take. In order to adapt tbespirit of their 
levity to their own disposition they manufac- 
ture some artificial articles of food, and play 
tricks with the brjdegreom, (the butt of r their 
company) by perstfading him to taste them. 
Shortly after the happy pair are conducted 
into a bed* room, where these girls so plague 
them with unpleasant talk and vulgar jokes 
that they can never have any opportunity to 
exchange one word With each other. 

After the celebration of the raarrierge, the fa- 
ther of the bride gives a feast to the wedding 
company. The next morning the bridegroom 
and the bride are annointed with turmeric and 
oil, and both batfie in a liule spot described 
before. A* few ceremonies are then performed 
by the women? expressive* of their joy and 
benediction to the happj^pair, and when they 
are seated on a carpetf each member of 
the bouse pays a rupee or two with sorne 
grain and doorva grass as a mark of blessing# 
In honor,* to koeleens of wedding company, 
the father of the bride presents them rupees 
according t o their rank in caste, and the 
bridegroom falling prostrate before ^^house- 
hold deity, and his father in-law taxes leave 
of them. The bride and her mother weep 
most bitterly* at the time of parting and no 
hopes— no consofation can assuage their grief. 


When the bridegroom sits in his sookashoa the 
same procession With the addition of a few 
artificial Bowers, statues, and new sceneries 
suited ,to the spirit of the time moves before 
like. On arriving at hiaownhOw|« beds at once 
taken with lift bride into the inner apartment, 
where a rites purporting to be nothing 
but wishestibr the increase .of the felicity of 
the happymair are being observed ; the fe- 
males of tge house and of the neighbourhood . 
flake a most vehement noise by the shaking 
o» their tongues and present them rupees 
cbmpatable to their means. I have heard 
that the $eonar Bania , (a lower order of Soa- 
dras) mix the blood of the bride and the 
bridegroom on this day, t< in order to unife 
their hearts with inseparable ties of love. The 
bridegroom on the second night of his inarri« 
age is not allowed to sleep with the bride. 
On the third day the father of the bride pre- 
sents sweetmeats, flowers, spices, clothes, 
fruits, See. to the bridegroom** family, who 
distribute them in the neighbourhood, and 
thus pass a week or two with pleasure and 
festivity. 

When the bridegroom apd the bride sleep at 
night, the girls of the house lie in private parts 
of the bed room. Nothing can he a subject of 
greater interest to them than the talk of the 
happy pair. Musqui toes may bite, bugs may 
torment, and gnats may sting them, but the 
pleasure of Overhearing a word from any one - 
of their lips outweighs all these pains. The 
next morning the bride takes off the thread 
fastened on the hand of the bridegroom. 
Other ceremonies of a minor nature are minis- 
tered to complate the gratification and the 
superstitious customs of both families who 
absorbe their attention for a longtime in send- 
ing presents to each other on every puojah 
and Hiiidupuruft* The bride has sometimes 
recourse to drugs, *^iells, incantations, and 
rjeor.omancies to . captivate the heart of her 
linsband^and no hope can be stronger in her 
mind, than < 

u For quiet days, fair issue, and long life.** 
November^ 13, 1836. [Englishman* 
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lift our paper of ike 12th instant we gav< 
Jpfae account of the proceedings of Govern 
'^entegainstitaltaMiindsrof.&oomsoar^ Th< 
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dix to on* arttclo ander reference, and at thi 
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time will no doubt prove interesting to onr 
readkrs. 

!• 1804 this estate stood rated in the revenue 
records a* containing 506 villages, with ah 
estimated population of 66,046 persons, and 
assessed to the land tax 21,248 pagodas ; bat 
the proprietor, although in regular subjection 
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to the British authority, so long as he paid 
the stipulated rent, had been little interfered 
with. 

When originally tra ns fared to the East-Iudia 
Company, several of the best informed ' pub- 
lic functionaries were of opinioAfclmt, ow- 
ing to the peculiar delicacy of extmding the 
full authority of the courts of law over ze- 
mindaries situated on the frontiers aid among 
the high lands, it would be more advisable it 
regard the proprietors rather astaibntary chi de- 
tains, than as ordinary subjects amenable TO 
the" usual process of the courts of justice. 
In progress of time, however, the population 
generally, and even many of the zemindars, 
have been forward in bringing their matters 
of litigation before the regular courts, and 
have subsequently submitted to the decrees 
without murmur or . resistance. The Goom- 
aoor chiefs had long remained nearly indepen- 
dent, and might have continued so had not 
the enormous atrocity of their conduct com- 
pelled the interference of the British govern- 
ment. 

In 1815 a charge of murder was brought 
against the zemindar Danoongjoy Bunje by 
his father, who for his own previous crimes 
liad been deprived of the zeininJavy, and a 
reward proclaimed for his apprehension. An 
investigation in consequence took place, 
when it appeared fn«u the evidence of the 
surviving females of the seraglio, that the 
zemindar Danoongjoy Bunje, in 1814, became 
impressed with the idea that his wives and 
the female pait of the family had conspired 
to deprive him of his life, with the view of 
setting up his eldest son, named Bulbuder 
Bunje, as zemindar of the country. Under 
this alarm Danoongjoy confined* gre^ many 
of his wives, concubines, and slave girls, 
most of whom, from the inhuman treatmemt 
they received during their imprisonment, diet^ 
on the spot. The survivors deposed before 
the magistrate that they were all chained to a 
log of worn! placed in thp centre of two rooms, 
with holes large enough for two legs ; that 
being thus seated in pairs opposite to each 
other, each having one leg in the holes of the 
Jog, they were secured by a wooden pin ; but 
the remaining legs were placed on the top of 
the log, chained together in irons. Several of 
them declared (one being only thirteen years 
of age) that they had witnessed the death of 
the person to whom they were chained and 1 
had been kept with the corpse until it 
had become pntrid and covered with worms, 
and as the marks on their limbs proved 
they had undergone at least some part of 
the cruelties they had asserted, the jdaek 
and malignant nature of the zemindar's 
disposition . rendeied the rest extremely! 
probable. 

Orders were in consequence issued to seize 
Danoongjoy, and to dismqptlethe strong for- 
tress of Kolaida, which fortress, although with- 
in fifty miles of Gatijam, the zemindar repeat- 
edly asserted existed only in the imagination 


of the magistrate. When attacked, however, 
in May 1815, by a small detachment 'of the 
Madras army under Col. R. FJ etcher, ft true 
found to be of sueh extent and strength, that 
the troops during their stay- were only able to 
destroy the stoekades and houses. * From 
(hence the detachment proceeded in pursuit 
of the zemindar to JSrarrg, where tWy did not 
sUqpeed in effecting his capture, but had the 
good fortuue to effect the release of about one 
hundred men who were found in irons, 
besides women and children, and others were 
reported to have been put to death' on the 
approach of the military. 

' Anxious to establish or confute the asser- 
tions of the 'femalff witnesses, the magistrate 
determined to visit the gloomy fortress of 
Koiaidu, to examine a well in which it was 
said the bodies of those who had died in 
confinement had been thrown, and to collect 
further information on the spot. The well 
being pointed out by two female slaves, who, 
accortling to ilieir own account, had been 
employed in putting the dead bodies there 
after six hours’ diging, finger bones, ribs, and 
other parts of the human fraoiebegan to make 
their appearance, intermixed with earth ; and 
after a further lapse of timt^a great number 
of skulls and bones were met with. In exca- 
vating to the depth of ^ twenty-four feet, 
eighteen entire skuls were thrown out and an 
immense pile of bones collected* from the 
condition of which there was reason to believe 
the bodies they appertained to must have 
remained a long time in the well, as *all the 
flesh and hair were gone, and nothing remain- 
ed perfect but the hopes and teeth, the whole 
corroborating the depositions as to the fact of 
the bodies having been thrown into the well. 
It appeared also that the zemindar, apprehend- 
ing a research of this nature, had ordered 
two of hiiMependents to dig the wells and 
remove the bodies, wicli had actually been 
done (as they confessed) into another well. 
Three htffSan skulls, with a quantity of bones, 
were aWo found in the fortress of Kolaida by 
the officers of the detachment, close to five 
stakes wedged into the grotfbd,’ which bad 
every appearance of a place appropriated to 
confinement and torture. In fact, the hill ze* 
mindarsof the Northern Circars had long been 
accustomed to exercise despotically the power 
of life dr death, and also to^evy contributions 
> through' the means of a desperate banditti. 
The present consequently seemed an excellent 
opportunity to make an example of a most 
| atrocious petty tyr&nt, who** subsequently 
emerged from the jungles, to which he had 
fled, anc) surrendered himself; but it does 
not appear that he ever suffered the punish- 
ment due to the enormity of his crimes. 

By the third paragraph of the above extract, 
where it %$ stated, that the fqrtress of the 
Zemindar of Goomsoor, although within 50 
miles of Ganjam,JWa* repeatedly asserted by 
him to exist only? in the imagination of the 
Magistrate', it is clear that our ignoranee of* 
these tracts was g^ggj, and that we may if ell 
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qall them terra incognita. The 
practised by these Zemindars certainly 
palliate the intei Terence of Government in 
the management of them, even at the point of 
'thetytyonet; hut how much better would it 
‘ have been to have prevented the commis- 
sion of such crimes, as are mentioned in 
the above extract, by the mild influnce of] 
civilisation, by means of „a free com- 
munication with these people, on which |t 
subject we have already commented. Itl;w«ry 26 , 


cruelties! would seem that the only object Govern- 
ment had in view, was the realisation of the 
tribute, beyond which it never extended its 
thought. “ The proprietor, so long as he paid 
the stipulated rent, was little interbred with." 
No efforif was made to inform him of what we 
were # -ra] to know what he was. The tribute 
was all it wanted, with the rest we had no 
concerns Now, behold the consiquences of 
ithis truly LeadenHall policy '.—Reformer, Feb- 


' POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


There is one great principle of political 
economy — for economy in political, rfb more 
than in private, life, means privation ; that 
so far from being recognized and acted up to, 
by statesmen, and rulers, appears to have 
been not only set at naught, but direcily 
opposed, as hostile to the welfare of the rul- 
ing authorities. The maxim we would pro- 
pound is this, that in every state, there should 
always be two steps between the ordinary food 
and clothing, of the population at laipe, and 
absolute nakedness and starvation. Natuie 
has ordained that man shall be capable of 
life, that his existence shall be sustained, by 
the same sources as that of the brute ; and 
the mistake of the great majority of govern- 
ments has been, to consider the extieme po- 
verty of the people, perfectly consistent with 
the prosperity of the state. We cannot but 
suppose that rulers have acted upon this 
certain fact. 


Allow not nature more than naturi&needs, 
Man's life is cheap as beast's. 


and on the strength of this position, it has 
always been the aim of the ruler, to lower] 
down the scale by which the food and.rai- 
ment of the subject, was to be adjusted. But 
if you make man's life as cheap as beast’s it 
will necessarily ^follow that you make him 
approximate the beast in every other respect. 
We speak here of the population in the mass, 
for it cannot be denied that the ruler of a 
nation of cynics, might find them contented 
to live as cheap as beasts ; this their philo- 
gonjuwftpight teach them to sustain ; their 
.|i|^^rjgloTy in ; but we very much question 
jHpKer such a rape would be content to 
and toil, and 'be taxed, every man in 
Mps owp ivebi* in order that the rplcr might 
p fare sumptuously every day, and be clothed* 
V in purple and fine raiuieiU. When a tub and 4 
a blanket, are assumed mfe the voluntary or 
philosophical principle by a whole nation, 
the only chance of obtaining the sceptre and 
dominion over such a ^^neration, would be 


to renounce the tub, and stand erect in the 
oiiginal nakedness in which man is creat- 
ed. But such a stale of independence of 
creature comforts, is inconsistent with man’s 
nature, and is in fact more artificial, than ihe 
most refined and luxuiious mode of life. The 
reasoning hy which a stoic brings himself to 
renounce the comforts of existence, is founded 
in absurd sophistry ; and cau only exist 
where it is sustained by the vain affectation 
of singulai ity, or the pride of affected con- 
tempt. When Diogenes trampled on the 
luxuiious carpets of Plato, exclaiming, 
“ Thus 1 spurn the piide of Plato/’! the reply 
was perfectly true to nature, “ with greater 
pride.” It is not likely, therefore, that a na- 
tion who renounced the comforts of life, 
from pride, would consent to toil and labour 
in orrUr that others might be furnished there- 
with in superabundance. We may safely 
conclude that mankind at large would not 
live in want and destitution if they could 
help it, and we have now to examine the 
policy of that system of government, so pic- 
valent among the rulers of the earth, which 
seems to be based upon the knowledge that 
if a government 
• 

Allow not nature more than nature needs, 

Man's life, is cheap as beast's. 

It must be on the supposition that when a 
people are content to be reduoed, and are re- 
duced to this cheap state of existence, the 
“ superflux/* the prodnee of their labour, 
which will be derived to the state, will be 
in proportion larger, than if part of the pro- 
duce of the labourers toil, were applied to 
the improvement of his comforts in respect of 
raiment, food, and habitation. Henoe the 
great problem of which rulers have always 
sought the solution, as the first principle of 
Rood Government, has been to ascertain to 
vvhat extent of misery, privation, and want, 
the subject may he reduced, consistently with 
his ability to toil, and the endurance of his' 
patience. It is to this cause, and the muoh 
abused forbearance of human nature, that 
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Jtai been chiefly attributable all the famines, 
aivd epidemic want, that have ever afflicted 
tfhole nations. It is this cause that keeps 
Ireland in a state of what may be termed 
protracted starvation,- It is through this 
cause that famine has soofteo (isolated the 
nations of the East. Men are taurtit, or com* 
polled, to he content with susteuaAa be tween 
which and starvation their is baAone step— 
that sustenance obtained too, by tie sweat of 
the brow. Hence, when from natlral causes 
there is a failure of the ordinary sources^!' 
subsistence, or from failure • of corporekl 
strength, the labourer is unable to attain it : 
he has nothing to retreat upon, and if he has 
been taught, or compelled, to live as cheap as 
a beast, lie is then compelled to die like a 
beast, for want of those resonroes which the 
faculty of forsight or providence, with which 
be is endowed, hut the beast is not, would 
ha vr laid up, had he not been rendered inca- 
pable by his rulers of exercising that faculty 
which he has beyond the brute. Thus perish 
whole races of men, because they have been 
'aujlht to aspire to no better mode of life than 
.hat which is 44 cheap as beasts; 1 * but wo 
ok it w ill not be difficult to shew, that it is 
both for the interest of the ruler as well as the 
the people, that the lattcrshould be encourag- 
ed to aim at something more than the bare 
bullish sustenance of nature, rather than to 
be satisfied with only that which natur# need*. 

:i a.* been the encouragement of this baneful 
degrading principle, the companion and 
m.djulor of tyranny, that has occasioned the 
fai. e,U climates, and the most generous soils 
on tiie face of the earth to be inhabited by the 
least elevated of the human race. Where 
nature has done all for man, man has been 
taught or compelled, to do nothing for himself, 
o> all for another. He has been taught to 
make his life u cheap as beasts,” iftid such 
has been the case iri this country among the 
rest. We arc taking measures to disseminate 
knowledge and spread education, and we art 
wise, as well as benevolent in so doing; but 
coucunenlly, if not prior there to, we ought to 
bo endcavouriug to raise the estimate in the 
native mind of those essentials to civilized 
existence, which it is true make gian’s life 
a little dearer than that of brutes, but 
which, looking even at its mere sensual ex- 
emptions from distress, render human life 
far more valuable than that of beasts. The 
misery that prevails in Ireland, |s chiefly 
owing to the circumstance that the life of tho 
peasant is as cheap as, nay cheaper than,, 
that of his pig, or his beast which domiciles 
with him under the same roof ; it is on the 
lowest scale consistent with existence. He 
cultivates three different kinds of potato, of 
three several degrees of worth as an article 
of food ; the two first be sells to pay his rent, 
end on the third and worst he subsists him- 
self and family; if the third and worst fail 
him, he starves ; hiS pig isfed, his rent is paid 
end he himself starves ; he has nothing to retire 
npon in the article of foocf, he catiffot devour 
the earth itself, and after lingering for a time 


on JJie roots and weeds, the spontaneous pro 
duction of the soil, he dies. Now let ut sup- 
pose that the peasant both in this country 
and in Ireland were taught and encouraged 
to consider something beyond 4t life cheap 
as beastY’ essential to human existence ; 10 
respect himself so much as to think Chat be- 
ing elevated by nature above the heast, in 
the scale of creation, it cannot be consistent 
with any rule of law divine or human, that 
his life should be 14 cheap as beast’s." If the 
peasant, whether of Ireland or of Indie, in- 
stead of being depressed by the arm of power, 
were encouraged to respect himself, and insist 
upon such wages for his labor, as would afford 
him food and raiment above the wants of 
brutes, let us contemplate a little what would 
be the consequences. The landlord, whether 
that landlord were the Government, or an 
individual, would be deprived of a certain 
portion of the rent from his estate, in which 
case the individual would probably be cur- 
tailed of some of his luxuries; but the Go- 
vernment, would not suffer at all ; but tho 
contrary. Let us suppose that every Irish- 
man could be taught, and encouraged to con- 
sider himself entitled to live one or two 
grades above Starvation, in respect of food, 
rags in respect of clothing, and a hovel in 
respect of habitation. |Mt us suppose the 
same individually of the millions of this coun- 
try. Every additional comfort which he fur- 
nished himself with, would contribute to the 
benefit of some portion of manufacturing or 
other industry, in the aggregate, amounting 
to a consumption compared with which, the 
demand of the wealthy few, Iiowever.extravD 
ganr, would be trilling and insignificant. If 
every peasant of India considered himself, 
as undoubtedly he is, in a condition below 
the natural wants of man, and was encour- 
aged so to consider himself ; if he were 
instructed to raise his own estimate of what 
is essential to his existance as a man, distin- 
guished from beast, his own industry would 
be stimulated to improve a condition so de - 
graded, and the endeavour on his part so to 
do, would be felt in every manufacturing 
town in Great Britain. Butin this country, at 
in Ireland, the peasant ismadeto regard him- 
self as entitled to no better subsistence than 
the beast of the field. In Ireland the conse- 
quence is, that the landlord gains for luxury, 
by the privation of the labourer, precisely so 
much as trade and manufacture would have 
gained from the comfort of the labourer. The 
natural rent of land is that which at least will 
give the labourer a subsistence corresponding 
with man’s nature ; what the landlord takes 
beyond this he takes, not alone from the cul- 
tivator, but from the manufacturer, who sup- 
plies those articles of subsistence which are 
the natural wants of man. We are neither 
advocates for arbitrary laws which would fix 
a minimum rent, they would be unsound and 
unwholesome ; neither arc we advocates for 
rebellious opposition to landlords or Govern* 
merits ; but we nay, that every Government 
would find it its best interest to encourage itv 



i 
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{lie labourer, the source of all wealth, a res* labourers, cannot be enjoyed without eontri- 
^ttttarv^o, and. a conpcioasnoas baling tothe comfortsof another millfoftW 
wtiafle 1 iii^UtVed tb, as a human being. What labourers* It would be by the fuil carrying out 
we would maintain is, that it is, perhaps, the of this principle, that states and nations would 
Drat Interest of a Government that the la- enjoy real wealth ; by a reciprocation, by 
bourerawho produce tjhe wealth of a nation, which if we may so -say the exchange of fa« 
should esteem themselves entitled to better boar waulA be at par, in all its gradations/ ■ 
sustenance 'and better shelter from the ineJe- eorporealfj (manufactories, and of every do** 
mencies of the seasons, than will barely keep oription. M'his is the ^rswt^lsWifernttoii iu tl# 
them alive for the purposes of labour. It was 1 good govW meats, and rn order to attain this; 
not merely humanity— though he overflowed ttovegnments should be far less apprehensive ' 
with it; that induced Henry the 4th to express tikt the peasant should rebel against the ex- 
a Wish that every peasant in his kingdom tqnion that f makes 44 man's life cheap as 
should have a ponlet in his pot ; he know very beast's”, than that lie should quietly submit 
well, that the comforts of one million of to it .— Calcutta Literary Gazette, March to. 


THE DUTIES OF COLLECTORS. 


So much has been said regarding the multi-) the soories or wine merchants, from whom the 
farioua. duties which the above denomination j revenue has to be collected. These people, 
of public functionaries have to perform, that i owing to the rules of caste, are always of a 
it la needless at present to enumerate them: low grade, and move in extremely low and 
suffice it to say Umithose who are best qtiali- vulgar Society. They are, therefore, very fre- 
tied to judge of the nature of thc$e duties, are quently unsubstantial people, and the securi- 
agreed in the opinion that no one man can get ties which they can furnish being from the 
'through them all in an efficient manner, same class, are also as unsubstantial as tliem- 
Whilst things continue in this state, we find #Slves. It is thiswhich leads to so many de- 
the Court of Directors sending out orders to falcations in the Abkary department; but 
bold the Collectors personally responsible for theseare circumstances of detail of which the 
malversation in the Stamp and Abkary Do- Court of Directors are not aware, or to which 
partmentfi* and for treasury defalcations. Wfc thby do not attach sufficient importance. Their 
are not prepared to say that this order, cpnsf- judgment is perhaps formed from what they see 
dered by itself and without reference to the around them in England, a Palmer, a Marjori- 
ituation of the Collectors, is unreasonable, hanks, an Alsop, &e. &c., men of the highest 
The interest of the Government certaitfly re- mercantile credit in thecountry,whohave a cha- 
quires such a protecting rule. But* to niaktf ranter to^upport, and much to lose, and from 
such, an order practically useful, the CbTIec- whom, therefore, there is no loss to he appre- 
tors must be placed in a situation w hich will bended. Could India boast of wine mer- 
enable them to exercise t&at controul over the chants of one tithe of the substance and cha- 
dulies of their office, without which their raoter of these people, the case in the Abkary 

^ performance cannot be secured. As it department would be very different The only 
Collectors are obliged to place undue look-out of the Hon'ble Court would seem to 
©Odfidenoe in their ill paid native Amlahs, be the security of their property ; this accom- 
whose character for probity has been suflici- plished, <«hey leave the rest to chance, aud let 
ently exposed in these pages to need any their poor servants in India shift for them- 
uiention of the danger which the public inter- selves, the best way they can. 
est incurs in being placed under their manage- 
ment. To ensure an efficient discharge of the Under existing circumstances, every al law- 
various duties entrusted to the Collector, he unce ought to be made lor deficiencies in the 
must personally inspect all accounts and see Revenue, and considerable indulgence shewn 
every thing in detail connected with his to the public functionaries who are entrusted 
charge, or provide himself with a better class with the collection of it. The appointment 
of Amlahs: it is then that he can hope to of more labourers in this Ottftpnsive vineyard 
secure himself against these dangers and is absolutely necessary to * into proper perfor- ’ 
becapable of meeting the views of the Court mance ofethe work. The atriefest rales and. 
communicated in the orders we are alluding to. the most positive orders will prove futile, if 
* steps are not taken to relieve our Collector* ' 

There is another circumstance which adds of a part of the duties which at present 
considerable difficulty to the propef perfor- volve updn them i for it if morally impossible^ 
mance of th© duties of the Collectors if! the tfcat they euu get through the whole Is aneffi- 
Abkftry department. This k^tbe character of cleat manper— Herald, Feb. 19. 
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TRIBUTE TO GREAT BR1TAIN4NMAN REVENUE COLLECTIONS; 


During the first two years of the present 
Charter, it appears that the remittances to 
England from the Revenues of Irina have 
amounted to the amazing sum of sixl millions 
sterling, or six erores of rupees $land the 
remittances which will probably beTeqwiredj 
for the two succeeding years, if we rernembeg 
aright, have been officially stated at six miH 
lions more. The expenditure of the Presiden- 
cy of Bombay, charged as it is with the sup* 
port of the Indian Navy, is rather in advance 
of its resources. At Madras the receipts and 
disbursements are ordinarily equal; though 
upon any unforeseen emergency, the latter 
probably exceed the former. The Presidency 
of Fort William, consisting of Bengal and the 
Western Provinces, alone enjoys a surplus 
income ; and the drain to which India is an- 
nually exposed, falls therefore exclusively 
upon these provinces. Our annual revenues 
maybe stated upon the lust published reports, 
at Fourteen erores of rupees ; hence tfie 
remittance made to England amounts to more 
than a fifth of the entire income of these pro- 
vinces. 


under their rule. They would scarcely have 
inflicted on India all the evile of absenteeism 
in its most aggravated form. 

- T S suppose that so large an avinual abstrac- 
tion of revenue, without any corresponding 
return, is not detrimental to India, would t^e 
altogether gratuitous. Let England' make. 
U)6 oase her own. Suppose England sub* 
ju gated by some distant and foreign power, 
and obliged, under one denomination and 
another, to transmit a similar proportion of her 
revenues, that is to say, Nine Millions sterling 
annually but of the country, would not this 
depletion be found to affect her strength ? 
With her unrivalled resources of intellect, 
skill and capital, would not this annual 
abstraction of her resources still have been 
deplorably visible in her exhausted frame ? 
And, if such would be the effect in aoountry 
tilled with life and energy, how much more 
fatally must such an arrangement be felt in a 
country like this, which is deficient in all 
those elements* of prosperity* which England 
so richly enjoys ? 


When the Ninth Report of the Select 
Committee on India was drawn up under the 
superintendence of Burke, soon after the 
Government of Bengal had begun the systembf 
furnishing the annual commercial invetU 
ment from the revenues of India, that great 
statesman did not hesitate to characterize this 
evacuation, as lie termed it, which at the 
time did not exceed Twelve Hundred Thou- 
sand Pounds Sterling, as an annual plunder 
of its manufactures and produce. What 
would have been the feelings of that illustri- 
ous man if he had lived to our times, and 
witnessed the change in tl^e East India Com- 
pany from the commercial to the imperial 
character, which is distinguished chiefly by 
an increase of this annual evacuation from a 
little more than a million to three millions 
steiling? 9 

The arrangement, by which so large a por- 
tion of the annual revenues of India is trans- 
mitted to a distant country, for objects which 
must bo confessed to he more English than 
Indian, we owe to the Whig Ministry who 
guided His Majesty’s Counceis at the renewal 
of the Charter. A Tory Ministry would, 
we fancy, have made a belter bargain for 
India. They would equally have frdt the 
necessity of yielding to the wishes of the age, 
and relieving the East India Company from 
the trammels of commerce ; but they would 
scarcely have saddled^ this country, through 
the long period of the renewed Charter, with 
a tribute, which must necessarily enfeeble 
the local administration, and present the Bri- 
tish Government to be natives in the odious 
light of an alien power, whose interests could 
net be identified with those of the people 


England is not dealing fairly by India, 1st 
thus abstracting its wealth year after year, 
and depriving the public administration of 
the means, of carrying forward that system of 
amelioration, for the accomplishment of 
which alone, can we suppose that the tiust of 
this Government was committed to ns by an 
overruling ^Providence. While so large a 
provisiorfmust be made for this annual drain, 
aH idea ^Internal improvement adequate to 
the wanjs.of the country must necessarily bo 
suspended. Roads, bridges, canals, rail 
ways, eyeo |he education Of the people, can- 
not be tgkeii up in a manner Worthy of a 
great and benevolent Government. It would 
notj^iocmaolt to expect that at least one - 
twentieth of the revenues of this country,;, 
should be devoted annually to objects of ‘ 
local utility ? but under existing circum- 
stances, not even one per cent, of the revenues 
cart be applied to these national objects. 
The Government is necessarily carried on 
from hand to mouth ; every item of expendi- 
ture, which is not indispensable to the strength 
of Government is begrudged ; and national 
exigencies are unheeded. Who can calcu- 
late the benefits which would be conferred on 
India, if only a fourth of the sum now trans- 
mitted to England' were expended in the 
country itself on objects of unquestionable 
improvement ? • 

This abstraction of these funds, has a natu- 
ral tendency to create disquietude among , 
our native subjects? They are not unoon- * 
corned spectators df these remittances. They 
reason upon the matter with shrewdness, 
and the impression left on their minds is, 
unhappily, to- our ^Shod vantage. It is 
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impossible tp’ebncral these circumstance* from 
theft* * We edtihot blind their eyes to the 
thflfU by tbe provisions of the New Char 
ter/^he revenues of India were hypothecated 
^Indemnify the Company, for twenty years 
acme, for the abolition of their commercial 
privileges; and it is impossible that they 
Shohlri njot perceive that in this arrangement 
the interests of India have been sacrificed to 
those of England. We are much mistaken 
if this fatal measure be not fonnd eventually 
the source of much bitterness and embarrass- 
ment .— Friend of India, March 23. 


N There Is a certain subject upon which the 
Friend of India deems it necessary to descant 
at intervals, as if bound to do so by its own 
title ; butin our humble judgment oar contem- 
porary is no Friend of India in. treating it as hf* 
does. Under the head of “Drain upon the 
Resources of India/' he gave out last Thors 
day a Jeremiad against the “ fatal" policy of 
“ the arrangement by which so large a portion 
of the annual revenues of India is transmitted 
t6 a distant country for objects which must ho 
confessed to be fBore English than Indian." 
This, says our contemporary, “ we owe to the 
Whig Ministry who guided His Majesty’s 
Councils ^ at the renewal of the Charter. A 
Tory Ministry would., we fancy, have made a 
better bargain for India they would 
scarcely have saddled the country with a tri- 
bute which must fteoessarily enfeeble the 
looal administration," &©. What does our con 
temporary mean? Does he really believe that 
the Tory party would have taken from the 
Company their accumulated Commercial pro- 
fits, nearly all represented by property ju 
England or afloat, without allowing them any 
equivalent? Does he imagine that the Tories 
would have taxed England with the payment 1 
of interest on the India debt, or with the Mili- 
tary pensions or with the cost of all Military 
and' other Stores sent to this country? or that 
Jbey would have passed some law to prevent 
iSuropeans from saving- money in India, or 
at least from withdrawing their savings or the 
interest thereof on their own retirement ? 

“ England is not dealing fairly by lodte, in abstract- 
ing its wealth year after year; and depriving the public 
adminhtratioo pf the means of carrying forward that, 
system of amelioration, for the accomplishment of which 
alone., can wo suppose that the trust of thi* Government 
was committed to us by an overruling Providence. 
White so large a provision must be fcnade for this annual 
drain, all idea of internal improvement adequate to 
ttye Wants of the country must necessarily be suspended, 
Hoads, bridges, canals, railways, even the education of 
the people, cannot be taken up in a manner worthy of a 
great and benevolent Government. It would not be 
too much 4 to expect that at least .one-twentieth, of the 
48«!p gee of should be devoted aqpualiy to 

ohpQt* of local o I itjty i but under existing circumstances, 
fcdveyiib dqp ppr cCqt. of the reVanues catt he applied to 
th^o W^nal objects. The Government is necessarily 
xnurrtedon from band 1© mouth; evert item of expends 
fore, 1 which is not Htdtepensibl^ to the- Strength of Oo- 
immuk is begrudged;. amt oaional exigencies are 


udtpefletl^ ■ Who cad calculate the benefits which wouhf 
^ conferred oh India, if only a forth of the sum now 
transmitted to England were expended in the country 
•tself on objects of unquestionably iinproveiogat ? - 

* J - ■- r • . 

Th is abstraction of these funds, has a natural tendency 
to create rlimietude among our native subjects. They 
are not uucluoerned spectators of those remittances. 
They reasoofcpon the matter with shrewdness, and the 
impression Ipft on their minds is, unhappily, tp our cjiaail- 
vantage. It is impossible to conceal these circumstances 
from them. Wc^annot blind their eyes to the fact that 
ty the provisions of the New Charter, the revenues of 
India were hypothecated to indemnify the Company, for 
twenty years to oome, for the abolition of their commer- 
cial privileges; and jt is impossible that they should not- 
perceive that in this arrangement the interests of India 
luve been sacrificed to those of England. \V« are much 
mistaken if this fatal measure be not found eventually 
the soui co of much bitterness and embarrassment.” 

“There is much fallacy in the argument that 
India is actually impoverished by the annual 
remittances to Europe. Abstractedly consi- 
dered, it would be so, but commerce and the 
beneficial influence of a strong Government 
render the tributc(to call it so) comparatively 
light, and infinitely more tolerable than such 
a state of distrust and internal war ns existed 
a century ago. The bargain too, which our 
oontoqiporaiy so much condemns, but which 
we maintain the people of this country have 
no reason to complain of, is a thing done and 
irremediable now. Then w hy hold it up as a 
•‘fatal measure" and “ the source of much 
bitterness ?'* Why promote discontent ?— Cal- 
cutta Courier , March 21. 


The Courier , in taking to task the Friend of 
India , on the subject of an article in the latter 
paper, entitled Drain upon the Resources of 
Lite Country, says:'* 4 there is much fallacy in 
in tiie argument, that India is actually impo- 
verished by the annual remittances to Europe. 
Abstractedly considered* it would be so, but 
commence, and the beneficial influence of a 
strong Government, render the tribute com- 
paratively light, and infinitely more tolerable 
than such a state of distrust and iulernal war, 
w hich existed a century ago." 

Now it strikes ns that there is much more 
of fallacy in these comments of the Courier 
than in the dissertation , out of which they 
arose. ! 

India would enjoy all the advantages she 
now derives from her commeroe with Euro- 
pean, and other foreign states, without giving 
to England the annual tribute of the thm 
erores ; her commeroe, ^a* we apprehend the 
matter, depending in no degree and being 
altogether independent of this compact* 
struck up between Ministers *and' the Corrib 
panv. * And the Government, would certainly 
not be rendered weaker, by retaining in 
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hood*, for the mare legitimate purposes of 
hemdttting the In x~ payers, the three orores 
bow disposed of in payment to the Company 
qf ten pounds ten shillings per centum per 
annum, on the present account of their capital 
stock, as the Charter quaintly has it. 

n 

Whether, therefore, the Government retain- 
ed the three crores annually in its ofon hands, 
or remitted to the people so much of the pre- 
sent collections, it is impossible to see, in 
either event, liow it would not be quite as 
strong as it now is ; and the payment, as it 
now does, of this sum annually to the Com- 
panv, cannot be held to increase the strength 
•f Government ; and then arises the question, 
whether or not this Government is likely to 
oontimte as strong, as it now is, provided the 
annual payments of three crores, is kept tip, 
ttr exacted, pursuant to the terms of the 
charter, for the next 18 years? and if mft, 
Vhat remedial measures can be had recourse 
to, toaveit, from Government, the evil con- 
st quenees concomitant upon the fulfilment of 
this bargain, so improvidently made by Groat 
Britain with Leadenhall Street. Surely, the 
drawing attention to the consideration of this 
interesting .subject, cannot be culled provok- 
ing discontent? It is, the constant sale of 
lands for arrears of jumnin , — the purchase of 
such lands, at a wretchedly inadequate*price, 
by a corrupt umlah, and the extortion, harass- 
ment and misery entailed in consequence on 
the ryuts, terminating not infrequently in a 
general abandonment of the inouzas and 
tillages, and a retreat to the hills — this it is 
that properly may be called provoking discon- 
tent; and the fault is not apparently in the 
Government. Such is at present, and has 
been for years, the pressing demand on the 
executive here for tribute, that all # future 
considerations and consequences, appear 
merged in the anxiety to satisfy the present 
craving necessities. On collections are con- 
centrated the whole care n*id attention of out 
Argus-eyed rulers — breathing time is not 
given to them to turn themselves about and 
devise a remedy. Revenue must be got in, 
and whether at the sacrifice of the* future 
value of the propeity of the country or not, is 
not a question they can permit themselves to 
entertain. The authorities at home, to whom 
it is an easy task to impose laws, leaving, as 
they do, the more difficult one of carrying 
them into elfect to their officers here, have 
directed where a sale takes place ou account 
of revenue arrears, that every ssemindary 
tenure should be purchased on the part of 
Government, and then settled with the ryuts 
on the ryuttvar principle. Now, jvithout 
making at present any comments on the expe- 
diency or wisdom of such a measure, the 
intention of it was clearly to operate as a relief 
on the cultivate*, to rescue him from the 
exactions of hi* zemindar,; and to give him 
for ta<k-master the Government in lieu. But 
this order, we are informed*by the report of 
♦he committee of the House of Commons, 
published in 1832, has had little ptWical 
effect in the Bengal Presidency, “ AUlfotigb," 


*ays the report, “ such purchase and resump* 
tion of ihe right to manage the land revennift; 
is the best mode for the Government to acquire, 
the power of effectual interference in behatt 
of the ryuts the sacrifice of money requisite for 
the purpose, would be so great as to impedet 
the working of the system, if the sales of 
zero in da tries for default of payment were 
numerous and extensive." There's the roh ( 
The sacrifice of money is too great, and 
this particular, as in most others connected 
with the improvement of the condition of the 
people oT India, the sacrifice of money is too 
great, to admit of carrying into the effect the 
good intentions of Government. The revenue 
must he got in and collected; and the above 
sufficiency is left Dor the expenses of Govern- 
ment, the surplus is sent to pay a ten guinea 
dividend to the holder of East India Stock* 
Under such a state of things, it is, we consi- 
der, the boitnden duty of a journalist, to call 
attention to the dissatisfaction consequent 
upon such a state of things. The bargain* 
which* operates so injuriously to the interest* 
of India, lias been struck up between the 
Company, who are still rulers of this country, 
and the rulers of those rulers, and when two 
paternal Governments discover that bargain 
to be operating ruinously upon their subjects; 
and when, moreover, tln*y reflect, that the 
probability of fulfilling the terms of the com- 
pact to which they are oot parties, and which 
is prejudicial to their interests by the people 
of India, is every day becoming less ; why, 
it is time surely for them to direct theii atten- 
tion, as how to obviate the necessity uf such a 
but den. — IJurJcaru, March 28. 


The Harkaruhtt* taken up our remaiks upon 
the Friend of India's complaints about the 
three erorc drain upon the resources of Indian 
We have copied the article in another place* 
Our contemporary winds up by observing; 
will) referenoeto the existing bargain between 
ihe Company and the Rulers of this country, 
that “ when two paternal Governments di#* 
cover that bargain to he operating ruinon*!^ 
upon their subjects, and when, moreover, tbey 
reflect that the probability of fulfilling the 
terms of the compact to which they are not 
parties, and whi;h is prejudicial to their inter- 
ests, by ihe people of India, is ejrsry day* 
•becoming less, why, it is time surely for Ahem 
to direct their attention as how to obviate the : 
necessity of such burden." Ceitainly it is ; 
but first it would be as well to establish the 
fact of its being a ruinous bargain before you 
advise Lite Government to a breach of faith: 
shew the pretended insolvency under it, or at 
least make out a grievance woriJiBeonsidera- 
tion before you ask the Parliament of England 
to relieve 4his Country at the expense of that 
Country,— Fot of course, no honest man would' 
advocate the principle of depriving tbe Pro- 
prietors of East India Stock of the rights 
have acquired , under an Act of Parliament,' 
anymore than he would expect the bolder* 
oi 3 pat Cents, in .England or of Company’s 
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paper .here 40 forego their dividends and* 
interest because it would be very convenient 
, i&r 4be finances of both Countries to be 
relieved of those charges, incurred perhaps 
very impro\ideutIy at the time when some of 
ttye logins were contracted. .We invite the 
Hurkaru and the Friend of India to make out 
their case of grievance by figured statements. 
Instead of this Bankruptcy with which tjiey 
seem to threaten us, we have heard of nothing 
but growing prosperity for some time past : in 
Spite of the calamities of several seasons 
which produced severe distress in some dis- 
tricts for two or three years, we have been 
told the ! and revenue has not diminished in 
the mass, but the contrary, and that the general 
state Of the revenues of tlie'oountry now exhi- 
bits a large and growing surplus. If this be 
the truth, how can it be necessary or proper 
to make a change in a solemn compact either 
In the form of a compromise with the creditors, 
or by asking the people of. England to pay- 
part of the sum instead of tho people of India ? 

' But this petition admisericordium, rests upon 
AH assumption, that “India would enjoy all. 
the advantages she now derives from her com* 
trierce with European and other foreign states, 
-without giving to^England the annual tribute 
Of the three crorcs/ What tribute? the Hur 
Ham explains— “ and Government would cer- 
tainty not be rendered weaker by retaining 
in its hands for the more legitimate purposes 
of benefilting the tax-payers, the three croves 
now disposed of in payment to the Company of 
ten poujfds ten shiilintjs per centum of their capi- 
tal stock, as the Charter quaintly has it The 
Italics are ours. The Charter quaintly has it ! 
The Charter does indeed recognize a certain 
amount of Capital Stock subscribed as such, 
just as it (quaintly we suppose) recognizes 
the Capital Stock of the Bank of England 
and of sundry other chartered and incur- 1 
porated institutions; but we had believed thai 
suin to be only six millions sterling, which at 
tfeu pounds, ten shillings per cent, per annum, 
would, according to the last edition of Cocker, 

, occasion a charge of 630,000/. per annum in- 
stead of the three crore (or three millions 
sterling) asserted to be appropriated in this 
manner. And with regard to this particular 
item, we find certain assets per contra which 
were the private property of the Company in' 
their commercial capacity and which appear 
tu be sufficient to meet the whole charge or 
very near it. But we must here break off 
promising to elucidate this and other matters 
connected with the question of Indian tribute, 
by rbference4o official documents when we 
rSiitm th9 subject to-morrow. —Ca/. Courier , 


lie Burkaru and the Friend of India speak 
v 4n annual tribute of three crimes ©Tj 
ms from India to G resit Britain, and the 
tkaru would have us Mieve thal all 
pr^vous sum Is wanted for noth fug else 


a shadow of right. We have already observed 
thatthese dividends amount only to £636,066 
Sterling, little too re than a sixth ofthe nmn 
said to be so expended and that an equi va- 
lem for that particular charge, or nearly so* 
was given to India by '.assignment eft he 
entire proceeds of tiie Company's Commercial 
Assets. -,We do remember that our daily 
contemporary once attempted to shew that 
these commercial assets were all moonshine, 
partly made op of a pretended balance due 
by the territory to commerce, atfd partly by- 
foods and oilier property scarcely sufficient to 
cover outstanding commercial engagements' 
in England. True, the twenty- two millions 
and odd in the statement presented at tit# 
time of the negociation between the Court 
of Directors and the Board of Controul, did 
include a balance of between four and five 
millions we believe, which some cavillerjs 
lubve treated as liable to question, and tiro 
teas and ships and ware- ho use?, &e., of the 
Company were not likely to produce the 
valuation which the Court put upon them at 
the time, nor have they done so; but we have 
before us n Parliamentary document publish** 
ed in June last consisting of the accounts 
of the Revenue and Charges of India for four 
yearsending with 1834-35 (the last by estimate 
as respects the Bengal and Madras accounts) in 
whiclf we observe the sum of £8, 502; 767 actually 
credited in the London accounts of the year 
1834-35 as “ the amount realized in England 
from the Commercial Assets, after deducting 
the sum of 2,000,000/. set a part for the forma- 
tion of tho Guarantee Fund for the Proprie- 
tors of East India Stock, and the sum of 
176,456/. the amount of certain extraordinary 
charges defrayed directly from the produce 
of tho Assets, applicable to the service of lire 
Goverment of India/’ But a large portion of 
the Commercial assets was then still unreal 
(ized, principally teas, and wo remember to 
have met with a statement shewing, in tho- 
early part of last year, the entiie amount to 
exceed fourteen millions, a sum quite suffix 
cient at even the present medium rale of 
Indian loan interest, to provide for an annual 
charge of £630,000 for twenty years, and for 
the extinction of it at the end of that term 
by a payment of twelve millions. In this 
part of the bargain then no great wrong has 
been done to India, looking at the matter 
abstractedly ; but when we examine it with 
reference to the application of the money 
arising from these commercial assets, we 
discover reason to admit that the Revenues of 
India have been gainers by the arrangement ;: 
for in the same accounts we find it stated urn- 1 
der the Madrus head, that after reserving the 
two millions for the London Guarantee Fondv 
the following sums, namely* Rs. 37,20,512 iu 
1833-34 and Rs. 193,52,812 in 1834-34' ware* 
“ appropriated from commercial assets real iz* 
ed in England towards the discharge of prW 
cipal of Carnatic Debt /. and further, it irf 
known tifat the possession of this money has 

w v enabled^ the Company to pay off 1 the Bengal 

iMrt to pay dividends to the Proprietorsof Six peS Cent. Loan* .amounting to so. rs. 
^ast India Stock on a nominal capital without 8,64,60,460, without pressing upon the Indian 
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finance*, or rendering it necessary (which it. 
otherwise would have been) to open a general 
5 ‘fnor cunt, loan here for that purposes, — a 
aery different thins from the previleged trans- 
fer loan actually opened, which has not pre- 
vented the Government of this country front 
(wntinninx to borrow at four per ccn||h— wliere- 
afr, if the Company’s trade had goaeion, these 
large funds won Id have remained atoorbcd in 
Commerce. We might perhaps fairly assume 
HmU their application to the discharge of the 
Carnatic Debt and 6 per cent. Loan, besides 
the positive advantage of extinguishing srf 
much debt hearing an interest charge of 8} 
lakhs upon the former, and sa. rs. 61,87*0*28 
upon the latter, has put them in a position to 
save one per cent, on many crores of the re- 
maining debt ; because it left this Govern 


‘ A statement of the amount of revenue rea# 
lised in the Lower Provinces, during the last* 
fifteen years, compared with the demand sof 
the State, was published last week in the 
Fiurkam. It is a document of the highest 
interest and importance; it exlijhits*a gra- 
dual deficiency of revenue, within the last 
eight years. The subject will of 'Course 
receive the immediate and close attention 
of tue public* Authorities, and the Board of 
Revenue will be expected to report eport 
the cause and cure of these deficiencies; 
but as the account is involved in fiorae 
obscurity, the Senior Member of the Hoard; 
has called for explanations preparatory td 
the Report which is to be made to Govern- 
ment. Mr. Fault’s minute on the Subject 
was published in the Hurkaru , with some 


incut free to advertise for payment (and there- 1 trifling and perhaps unavoidable discrepant- 
by to reduce the interest on) a large portion ' cies. Having been favoured with a corrected 
of it; so that on the 30th April 1834, accord- copy of it, we have the pleasure of submit- 


mg to the papers before us, no less than sicca 
rupees 5,6*2,61,817 was subject only to 4 
per cent, interest, and the amount has been 
considerably increased since that date: — and 
if the notices of loans to be paid off have been 
suspended for a longer interval than was ex- 
pected by the public, we may perhaps attri 
liute it to the circumstance of the remittances 
to England during the last year having been 
unnecessarily large, the Court having* it is 
believed, negociated upon Bengal twice the 
amount required witli reference to the amount 
of private bills upon England taken here and 
in China against goods. But a temporary 
excess in the remittances of one year will of 
course he balanced by a shorter demand the 
next. It must not be assumed, that because 
there may have been remittances in one shape 
cm* other to the extent of three millions or more 
per annum for a year or two, the same amount 
will he always wanted at home. Looking afj 
the abstract before us, wo discover no reason 
to think the permanent demands of the India 
House will ever approach Uie sum of 3,000,030 
per annum. The charges defrayed in England on 
accountof Ihe Indian Territory, amounted only 


ting it to our readers in the present number*. 

j 

The* statement of account, stands in need 
of explanation, to afford any clear data for 
examinatian. It is couched in the barbarous 
language of the Mahomedan Klin Isa (trea- 
sury). It talks of Hal and Bukeya demands, 
as though no .such words^oxisted in the 
English language as “ Demands of the 
current year” and “ Arrears.” As we are 
now rapidly shaking off our old predilection* 
for Persian, it is to he hoped Dial the Treasury 
records will no longer be deformed with the 
obsolete terminology of an exploded dynasty. 
After the coin itself has been made English, 
it is not easy to see why the accounts in which 
it is kept should not be in the same language 
also. But to the point. The statement give* 
us in one column the demand of the current 
year, and in ihc next that of the arrears, both 
ufliich sums are cast up in the fourth column* 
and form the total demand. It would natu- 
* ally appear at first sight that the totAl col- 
lections of auy year, deducted from the 
demand, would form the arrears of the 
ensuing year; but tio such loninection can 
be traced between these two items. Fpc 

the total 


to £1,476,655 in 1831-32, £1,227,536 in 1832-33 

to £ 1 ,283,687 in 18133-34 and to £2,16*2,868 in example the difference between 
1834 25, the last item including £63<f,820 tor demand and total collections of the year 
the Proprietors’ dividends, aud £82.858 (also • 1831-32 was 1,16,73,023; whereas the ar- 
a new item) for interest on the home bond! rears °f ^ 1C next year are put down only at 
debt. These sums indeed are exclusive of in- j 1*01,33,123. The collections from lands not 
terest Bills drawn from the three presidencies, ! on re| ti ro ^ would not account for this 
amounting in 1834-35 to about 58 lakhs ; buU discre P anc y J f because, _ properly, speaking. 


while the commercial rates of exchange range 
so high as they have done in India for some 
time back, few persons on the spot will claim 
the option of taking interest bills instead of 
eash rand should it even be necessary to add 
bhlf a million to the London remittance (or 
tribute) on this account, the burthen thereof 
has been fully counterbalanced by the, entire 
extinction of the interest charge for the Car- 
natic Debt and 6 per cent. Loan. What title 
however these remittances, in their details, 
have to be regarded aat^bute at, all, shall* 

examine in .our next. — Cali.Cotirier, March 29 , 


they Ought to be added both to the column . of 
demand and collection. That tho account is 
correct, there can he little doubt. as that 
there is room for improvement in the mode of 
keeping it. Few tasks, indeed, are more diffi- 
cult than that of presenting complicated na- 
tional accounts in a lucid form. Jhc French 
system of accounts is said to be the most per- 
fect in t(je world, and has, wo hem*, heeu 
adopted as the model at" the treasury in Bengal*, 

But these are minor points; the great v ab4 
appalling fact bfmjght to light by this 'state- 
ment is that of '& growing deficiency its thb 1 
collection of the public revenue of the lovrt^ 
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provinces, which bus gradually increased Uf 
amfiaurth *f the annual dcmnnfL The demand 
4br i$3S-SG, has been estimated at three mil 
t|nselei-licg> the collections, at two millions 
and aquailer. This defalcation has of late 
iears ^one on progressively increasing, in 
the difference between the current 
eipliections and the current demand was ituen 
ty three lakhs aad a half \ In 1828-29. it was 
thirty -four lakhs » In 1835-3(1, it hud risen to 
more than seventy -five lakhs. If the deficiency 
bad occurred in the provinces which have 
OOt becu blessed with a permanent settlement 
of the revenue, it would have boon attributed 
tp oser-assessuient the inevitable effect of 
which is to cicprive Government of much that 
might have been tealizedc,upon a moderate 
rent. But it has ariseu in the provinces .*f 
which the rent has now been fixed for fort* 
years, and generally upon so moderate a scale 
as to have given the Court of Directors a 
strong disgust for permanent settlements. 
There have been vissicit tales' of season during 
the past eight years ; hut no calamity oft' such 
a nature as to account for so remarkable a 
deficiency. Far greater calamities were ex- 
perienced in preceding years without mealing 
so decided a defalcation. Neither is there any 
reason to suppose, that the country has been 
impoverished to such an extent as to render 
it impossible to realize the ancient amount of 
revenue from the same estates- Evm if the 
supposition of poverty ho admitted, nothing 
has occurred to attach the con, sequences of it 
peculiarly to the epoch of the last eight years 
To account satisfactorily for 1‘ is decrease 
of revenue we must discover some cause 
which was not in operation in preoediug .tears, 
and which is adequate to the effect ; and the 
only cause which can he supposed to have such 
ox tensive operation has been tho change in 
the System of internal administration. This 
has been two fold ; the appointment oi Com;nis- 
aioncrshipM of Revenue, end the union of the 
office of Magistrate uith that, of Collector. 
Some are inclined to attribute the deficiency 
tp the appointment of Commissioners; and 
jtbeir supposition is so far plausible (hat the 
Jferious decay of the revenue is coeval with 
that modification of our system. But there 
seems to be no reason for regarding these 
two events in the light of cause and effect. 
Before the change, we bad three Boards 
of Revenue in the Presidency. One Board 
only has -been abolished, consisting at the far* 
tbeftt, of three members ; and ill its stead 
We have eiyht Commissioners of Revenue, 
Stationed in various parts of the country. The 
effect of this change would father, we think, 
have been to* stimulate the public collections. 
It is difficult to suppose that the collections 
Should hay e suffered by more than doubling 

H btfr of superintendents, and placing 

department; ^But^thp other 
a in the system, the onion of the office 
trots with OoHectqr> *w*H, w* tliittfc. 
for UrtildOOOf revennei Whentheia- 
wbo is^horged immediately with the 
collection Of H hash is hands filled with" other 


duties, ole most harassing nature, it is easy 
so suppose ;that the collections may have suf- 
fered for want'd that undivided attention which 
was* formerly bestowed on them. To this cause 
chiefly ar e we inclined to attribute the unfa- 
vourable results of the last eight years.— 
Friend ofitfndia , March 30. 


mfnvtb it the SENroa member. — The statement an- 
nexed prepared by the Revenue Accountant of Hal sod 
BAya Demamltvwd Collection* of Bengal, Rebar and 
<4>nssa, Irom 1820 21 to 1835-86, aad also of Goh 
lections from lands liable to assessment, but not 
registered oil the rent roll of those years, seems - 
to me so extraordinary and to exhibit so very 
unfavourable a result for the last 8 years, that hr; 
once the Revenue Commissioners were establish* 
ed, that considering it in connection with other importantwp 
evidence* of admitted failure in the revenue ad mmi«tr a* 
lion duiingtlie same period, I am apprehensive I might 
lie jusily accused of a great dereliction of my duty, were 
I not to attempt to obtain some explanation in detail of 
the cause* of the very manifest deterioiation exhibited in 
* his statement. It show* that the ilal demand or Jum- 
rna has been in the permanently settled province* nearly 
stationary since 1828-29 since there has been no iucrea*e 
worm noticing. Explanation is nevertheless necessary 
tj shew how it happens that the new estate* added to 
the rent roll by the recent activity given to the process 
of Laitheraj resumption has not produced a more per- 
ceptible effect on the general land revenue demand. 
There fc, it is true. a separate head* for “ Collection 
fiom lands noton the rent roll," and tno-t of the resurap 
(ions wilt have appeared probibly on this list, but even 
here no increase is to be found. On the contrary, tire 
sepnate head for these collections shews a total sum 
realized during the years 1327-28 and 1828-29 consider- 
ably in excess of tho collections during the three last 
yea is (realized or estimated) of this poition of the state- 
ment. With reference, therefore, to this unexpected re- 
sult, I propose that the Revenue Accountant be called 
upon to furnish, so much analysis of heads No. 1 and 7 
.is shall Enable the Board to see ; First, How much of 
i lie ilal demand or Jumnta of 1828-29 is identical with 
I hat of 1834 35 — that is of the same demand -and levied 
from the same estates during the two periods. Secondly, 

I low much has been wholly through estates being put 
up to sale and no bidders found, or no land being forth- 
coming, to be delivered over into possession, it has been 
necessary to abandon the Revenue Demand. Thirdly, 
How much has been absolutely remitted in perpetuity 
by authority of Government on account of deluvian or 
other similar causes. Fourthly, What further losses of 
Jumma have occurred, and from what causes. Again 
of Jumraa placed afresh on the rent roll, that is of the 
portion of that of 1834-35 which is new and was not on 
the books in 1828-29 ; First, W bat-amount is ascribabU 
to lapsed farms or jagheers . which have fallen uudet 
assessment in ordinary course. Secondly, What amount 
has been derived from tho assessment of new lands 
brought on the rent roll either by the resumption of 
Lakberaj, or through the occupation of alluvian or |uu- 
gle lands, under the pio visions of Regulation LU.of 

1828. t 

2nd. The office of the Revenue Accountant at the 
Presidency ought to have such Registers of the land 


• Column 7.-1827-28. . . .4,88,785 
1848— 29.... 4,87, 40$ 
1835- 4. . . <3,82,776* 
4 1834- 1 5.... 4.13^00 

1835— 
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revonna of the different diatricte end of mutations Tb the 
J unea in particular astdiouM enable him to prepare the 
a b«^ explanatory statements without much additional 
t rouble. Hut if it be more convenient for him to make 
them up for other year* than those above indicated, ( 
have no objection, as my desire is to have before the 
Board AomedUtinct exhibition of the decrea&m|nt of Hal 
Demand or Jumma on one aide, and of its growth where 
it lias increa«ed on the other. I would wish to have it 
for the whole of the permanently settled territory, but 
if that be not attainable in consequence of thwlabour of 
preparation, the Hoard must fain be content with a few 
districts to he selected by the Accountanfcwith reference 
to the variations, apparent extreme cases being of course 
preferred. 

3rd. With respect to the annually increasing unreal- 
ized balance, it appears that the current collections 
upon the same Hil Demand or Jumma are between 
thirty and fortv likhs less than heretofore, and although 
live Bukya collections have increased necessaiily with 
the balance overdue, the increase does not quite corres- 
pond with the amount of balance ; so much so otherwise, 
that in the total sum annually realized, there is a deficit 
of no Ins*; than ten lakhs in the collections of 1814-35 
contrasted with those of 1827-28,* This is not ascril- 
able to any failure of corps or temporary or local cause®, 
for iu the year 1834-35 all circumstances were favour- 
able, and still more so in 1835 3G. In the year pre- 
ceedin' 1 ’, viz. 1833-34, when there was a partial failure, 
the deficit was more remaikable, being upwards of 19 
lakhs, f 


revenue, shewing the amount unrealised by the 
proceeds on the 6ne hand and the amount due from thu% 
purchaser siuce the sale# This information, ho waver,, £ 
tear, the Accountant will not be able to supply for u% 
and without sending a Special Officer to make the en-^ 
quiry it would bo hopeless to call for it from the Coin* 
mi dinners or the District Collectors. This statement 
must ultimately form the subject of a reference' to the' 
Government, for wo have more than once bedu 
cnlled,u pon to explain the ill success of late years in the 
tealization of the Revenue, but it appears to mo we should 1 
bo premature in at all addressing Government until w* 
sought for aud obtained^ all the information that can be* 
► procured through our Accountant. v ^ 

.5th, I edict the third member's consideration of this 
question rind his assistance in perfecting the enquiries 
which seem to me to be of great importance and there- 
fore needing to lie mad# with as much attention to ac- 
curacy and peifection as maybe consistent with other' 
obligations ol duty. 1 hope the apprehensions I enter-' 
tain of the imperfections of our system .of Revenue ac- 
counts generally, may prove to be ill founded. 

23d January, 1837. (Signed) J. Patti,*. 

I certainly agree that the Accountant would be called 
upon for all the explanation it maybe in hi® power ta 
afford. On receiving his reply, it. will remain to deter-, 
mine what further steps should be taken iu this important 
matter. 

13t/i Feb, (Signed) • H. Walters. 


The statement annexed sufficiently shews th*t the 
Revenue i® not ®o punctually paid or so regularly real- 
ized under the system of Commissioners and Collectors, 
having Judicial and Police duties as well as fiscal to 
perforin, as it wa® under the system in force prior to 
1829-30. The ou»stan ling halancea of the Hal Demand 
amounted at the clo®e of 1828-29 only to 35,19,803 
whilst at the ( lose of 1834 35 ihe outstanding balance® 
of the Hal Demand for that year amounted to 75,88,520 
being 40,88,917 in cxces® of the balances outstanding ai 
the close of 1828-29, viz. 

• 

Current Bala, of 

Hal Demand, or Hal Colls- Hal Demand. 
1838-29. . . .301,25,318 266,05,715 35,19,603 

*1834-35. . . .301,64,962 225,76,442 75,88,520 


There is a Ret of assertions in the Hurkaru 
newspaper of Tuesday last relating to the 
financial condition of India, and the revenue 
management of Bengal, which (being calcu- 
lated to mislead) we think it worth while to. 
observe on. Thu object of the statements 
seems to have been the covering of a certain 
quantity of paper with a certain number »*f 
woids, among which the introduction of sunk 
terms as 'jumma, umiak, crore , revenue , fre, fyc. 
might induce the unwary to conclude, that 
the .article was in very deed a disquisition 
►upon the questions of revenue realisation 
and remittance. 


Excess of balances of 1828-29 40,68,917 j 

4th. With a view of tracing this singular defalcation 
id the receipts, I would wish the Revenue Accountant 
to be called upon to furnish an analysis of the 12# ,68,000 
alleged Bukya Demand, shewing how much is of the 
year last past, and how much of old standing, that is, 
of 1, 2, 3, 4 or 5 years, and under one head the amount 
that has stood over more than five years. I presume 
thfet no interest is included in this statement. If there be, 
ife amount should 'be separately and distinctly exhibited, 
for its forming any part of it will make the deficit of 
Collections still more extraordinary ; for of course the 
amount, if not in it, ought to correspond with the Bukya 
Demand. 1 should much like also to see in the analyzed 
statement of balances, a separate head of those due upon 
estates that have been sold in liquidation of arrears of 


* Column 8.— Total Collections. 


1827—28 
1834 -35 
1833—34 1 
t 300,60,803 
281,34*30 


«*■ 


, .300,60,803 
, .290,03,905 
.281,34*30 


Deficiency . . 19,26*73 


The total ignorance of bis subject displayed 
by the writer is evident in assertion ti^e 
1st, viz. that “ three crores of rupees are now 
disposed of in payment to the Company of ten 
pounds ten shillings per centum per annqnt 
on the present amount of their capital stock.’* 
Now if three crores of rupees (3,000,000 £)' 
be required to pay a dividend of 10 per oqnt. 
4 >n the Company’s capital stock, the amount 
of that stock must be 30,000,000£, The 
amount duo annually on account of fbe 
dividend usually supposed to be some 
640,000£, or there -ahou is, not quite three 
millions. The purposes For which the total 
Indian remittance is made are totally beyond 
the knowledge of the financialist of the Hur- 
karu . Assertion the 2d, that the permanently 
assessed ljuids of Bengal are constantly put no 
for sa|? at ** a wretchedly inadequate price,” 
in consequence ©T this drain of three crorda 
annually would, if true, of necessity pro*? 
by inference that the country was, beeqmlqjg 
rapidly bankrupt. The financialist is, of 
course, prepared to prove the fact of ihe safe# 
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tti imrmK pyktes, i and demonstrate * one* 
approaching vU> consequent bankruptcy. 

3d, that lUbMi corrupt sales 
thelniHisnf e purchased by . •?. corrupt onilali,” 
necessarily induces us to conclude that they 
in list be xuadc under a corrupt collection. 
Tixe ffnanoialist is, of course, prepared to 
cite, instances in proof of the truth of what 
he states* Assertion rike 4th, that “,ihe 
extortion, harassment, and misery entailed in 
oohseqiience on the ryuts, terminate not 
lsofteqaently in a general abandonment of 
tftsUOiHizas and villages and a retreat to f Ac 
hills/ 1 leads us to enquire what mouzus and 
fpAflt villages, what ryuts, and what hills? 
The fkmncialiHt will, perhaps, give us proof 
by instances in these caftes also. Ho will 
also, doubtless, inform us upon what prin- 
ciple ho quotes a report of the year 1832 in 
proof of the non-success of a system in 1837, 
and show, by a statement of authenticated 
facts, what grounds he ha$ for the unblushing 
assertions above set forth. 

The time is past in which bold tulle and 
bfusjler would go down with the community 
for argument and fact. The statements made 
i# the Hurkaru newspaper have now been so 
frequently challenged, and have been .so 
invariably left undefended, that the conti- 
nuance in the practice of tilling columns by 
invention deserves constant exposure, and 
pucb ii shall constantly meet with. — English- 
man, March 3p. 

‘ There is a set of assertions in the Hurharu 
newspaper of Tuesday, relating to the finan- 
cial condition of India, and the revenue 
management of Bengal" (which being calcu- 
lated to mislead) we think it worth while to 
observe on". Bo, says the Englishman of 
Thursday: much obliged for the favour sa«y 
we. The whole scope of our observations, 
which have drawn upon us these remarks, 
went to this : that the revenue of Bengal had 
deceased, was deceasing, and would still fur- 
ther decrease ; for the truth of which propo- 
sition see a statement Of the revenue realized 
in the lower provinces, published in our paper 
of March 2lst. We merely hinted at the 
details by which the revenue is daily becom- 
ing -more difficult to collect, and the conse- 
quence of which is a yearly defalcation, 
going on in almost geometiical progression, 
in proof of which assertion see the statement 
published by us. In ,1821, the revenue was 
twenty-three lakhs and. a half in arrear for 
ijiat year, that is the assessment or demand, 
was twenty -three lakhs and a half, more than 
tbp revenue officers could collect ; in 820 it 
was thirty- four lakhs in arrear, aud in 1830, 
by$f$ last return, it appears that the revenue 
dej^aq^Uid iff more than it is possible to collect 
by jjn^ards of seventy lakhs of rupees* The 
JSjamthma*. asks us to particularize— *he wants 
of the various talooks, tnouzal, &o., 
iffiou tyhioli it, Is. impossible to* collect reve- 
With this general rcfeult before him,, 
*4# wi||, we shall assume, he contend without 
any sped fi cat ion by ns. Lest, however, hp 
should not, we have hall' a mind to furnish 


him* with , three nr tow * instances , j« verkAts 
districts #f Bengal, of viands soldfovJuroii in 
in arrear at a grossly inadequate, priwv end 
of a partial cessation of culli v&ttaa*of these 
lands, and bought by Govern men l in conse- 
quence. The task is very easy ; bet in the 
mean time; we will remind our courteous eon* 
temporary, that from the very fact of there 
being no nurchasers at half the Government 
sales for mrears of reveupe, the presumption 
is. that the land* are in such a position, from 
the amount of arrears due upon them, that no 
dtac would bid against Government, know- 
ing well, that Government would drive ph 
the biddings, until some thing liki* a pro- 
mising hid was made likely to cover thd 
arrears; and the incoming tenant would, ill 
consequence of the, large amount of purchase 
money paid to Government, be compelled to 
exact pro raid from the ryut ; the conse 
qucnce of which is naturally the emigration 
of the ryuts aud the incapacity of the new 
zemindar to cultivate, from out of all which 
arises a defalcation of revenue, which defal- 
cation is travelling onwards in almost a 
geometrical ratio. This is, we think, a suf- 
ficient answer to the observations of the 
Englishman. He calls us a “ financiaiist,” 
and “ a writer in the Hurharu .*' We now 
give the Englishman due notice. It is not 
once, nor twice, nor half a dozen times, that 
we have passed over in silence this sort of 
impertinence. He chooses to scout all cour- 
tesy in his attentions to us. We know * this 
writer* perfectly well, and have the best 
authority, as to the period when he began to 
w r rite in the Englishman. W,c had hoped that 
he would have left it to his precious princi- 
pal to write the slang articles, if only upon 
the principle of the division of labour. We 
have waited very patiently since about No* 
veniber last, to see if he would come to hi9 
senses; impunity "apparently only makes him 
worse. That he should make the Englishman 
trim to suit his ovy.n ulteiior views, we have* 
no possible objection to. That the English- 
man should abuse the black act, and sup-* 
port an act auxiliary to it, rs a matter of in- 
difference to us. That his paper should have' 
all the height of a demi-official Government 
paper, wo perfectly acquiesce in ; hut that 
“ this writer*’ should condescend to adopt the 
style, and even the vulgarisms of the editor 
of the Englishman, does, we confess, surprise* 
ins ; there surely can 'be no necessity, am! 11 
little Use in pursuing such a course; and if i 
this gentleman really entertain the wish of v 
making the Englishman a complete Govern* * 
ment paper, the course he is now pursuing^ 
is only calculated to defeat his own end;" 
Were w i to take the trouble to be angry and ; 
to strip this facendiert, this doer of the Enjf*} 
Ushman , of his incognito^ where would lie fyeY" 
with the Gourt of Directors' instructions , aftr* 
to civil servants writfbr, in newspaper*/^ 
staring him in the eyes ? v We really venturer ' 
to hope tHfet another course may be adopted, 
and that common decency may hi* least b«» 
observed, supposing courtesy, to be out of" 
the question .— Bengal nufk^ 9 L Marcfi^\.' * * ** 
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^ it is an excellent good plan to bluster, 
when you cannot argue. It is a still better; 
to supply the want of facta wherewith to re* 
hut objections to the truth of things stated 
by an attempt at stopping further challenge 
by random personal allusion. The Hurkaru 
newspaper has so often tried tbeSa tactics 
that the device is too stale to attract our 110- 
tioe, or induce us lo forego the consideration 
of the subject upon which they nave been 
now exercised. 

• 

(it these times, when Government is day by 
day giving more and more publicity to its acts, 
when free access is had to records, and re- 
porters arc allowed entrance to all courts and 
sittings, vague assertion, as to the proceedings 
and policy of our present rulers, and the con- 
sequences thereof, is worse than ridiculous. 
A few years ago men might safely trust lo 
their imagination for their statements, and till 
column upon column with indetinite rhodo 
montade as to excessive taxation, a demeas 
ing revenue, an overwhelming remittance of 
three millions for the sole use and benefit of 
a set of stock proprietors, or any other non- 
sense which it might please them to set forth 
in rounded phrase, and tumid paragraphs. That 
sort of thing will not do now. It is well known 
to every one who reads a Calcutta newspaper 
that information upon the genet al pritvciples 
of Indian revenue management and the im- 
mediate consequences therefrom accruing may 
be obtained at once from the fountain head 
at the expense of a very little trouble and a 
small pennyworth of observation. They there- 
fore deserve, not conjecture but facts, not 
theoretical deduction from theoretical pre- 
mises, but practical observation upon ascer- 
tained truths; not idle talk about oppression, 
but exposure of special oppressive ants ; not 
mention of 44 the inouza*/' and 1 * the villages," 
allusion to 44 a late event/' or dark hints at 
“ a corrupt iiiiilah,” hut names of places, dates* 
of occurrences, and specified declaration of 
where the knaves live, and who the rogues 
arp. Now we have rightly and justly, not for 
the first time nor the secon I, nor the third, 
abown up the Hurkaru newspaper (as we must 
not say “the writer” in this newspaper, nor 
make mention of “ a financialist") for filling 
its columns with groundless speculations 
upon the topics of the day, either in themselves 
intrinsically idle, or else mischievous. In the 
present instance, we asked plainly for plain , 
proof of the truth of a set of assertions, and 
our request (made on behalf of the public) 
ha# not been oomplied with. The writer, who 
is.ne financialist, lias darkly alluded to the 
ability of naming “ three or four ” motusas or 
in support of what has 'beeti stated 
regarding the counties# villages of Bengal, 
Debar, and Orissa, and there the matter end# : 
apd he has further instated upon a decrease in 
revenue col lee tionspftsome seventy lakUssinco 
Mow a very little reflection 
would , have convinced moat men, that while 
& Government continue*, tp poke immense re*r 
fltylt*nces and to pay off debts, to reduce its 
taxes, and Jncreape Its establishment#* its 


Revenues cannot fee decreasing, and the seamtHf 
deficit of seventy lakhs should have been exa- 
mined before being insisted on as positive de- 
crease. The plain fact is, the amount of land 
revenue collections is the same as it ever has 
been, but that, owing to the injurious experi- 
ment of overcharging the collection with ma- 
gisterial duties, the realisation of ourrent col- 
lections has been impeded ; consequently, more 
is collected under the head “ balance/' and 
less under the head “ current/' One who look* 
to hut one side of the sheet sees a deficit, 
and here is the simple solution of this greht 
financial marc’s nest. 

The Press of India is now fairly treated. It 
should in turn trejt others fairly ; neither the 
reading public should be mystified, nor the 
state of the country misrepresented, because 
people v«ill not take Hie trouble to assure 
themselves of their ground before they mako 
their assertion. — Englihttnan , April l. 


In Saturday’s paper we republished from 
the Hurlcaru a weak and foolish article, the 
lust paragraph of which held out something 
like a threat to tear away the incognito , which 
the writer supposes some one of the gentle- 
men contributing to these violumns to be de- 
sirous of preserving with great strictness. The 
defeated and mortified writer assumes that 
many of the best articles which appears in the 
Englishman are the work of a civilian, and he 
vainly imagines that by indicating the gentle- 
man who gives so much trouble to the Hare- 
stroct confederacy, he will be enabled to 
bring him into disgrace with the Honorable 
Court and thus rid the Hurkaru of a potent 
foe. 

On the bitter malignity of such a menace a* 
tfeis — on the helplessness of a writer who oan 
find no better answer to the continual expo- 
sures of liis ignorance, — and on the exquisite 
folly of the supposition that the annihilation 
of one writer in the Englishman would enable 
the Hurkaru to crow, unmolested, on the sum- 
mit of bis own particular dunghill, it were 
needless to waste one word. We merely recur 
to the subject for the purpose of exposing the 
emptiness of such threats, and of offering a 
few remarks upon the connection of the civil 
service with the Press generally. 

It seems that some thirteen or fourteen years 
^ago, when the affairs of the Bombay Govern- 
ment were administered by Mr. El ph in stone* 
the judges of the Supreme Court cop) plained 
that their proceedings were misrepresented 
by tbo newspapers of the day, and they went 
the length of charging some members of the 
civil service, high in office, who happened to 
he proprietors of the papers, with emmtenane- 
ing and encouraging the editors in Their impro- 
priety. To prevent a repetition of such charges, 
Jhe Court of Directors came to the resolu- 
tion nr prohibiting tfielr servants from holdtfyp 
shares in newspapers, or taking upon tbekt^ 
selves the editorial responsibilities. We ha# 
not the order .immediately to refer to, but wb 1 
tplieve we have stated its purport correctly 
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and the follofriwg extract from tl ie evidence* 
given before t lie House of Commons in 1832, 
enfthrntsw* 4 n that belief. The respondent is 
Mt. Charies Lnshington. formerly a Secretary 
totheSupreme Government. 

“ Q. Are not the civil servants of the Com- 
pany generally at present precluded from tak- 
ing any part in the press of India ? 

A. They are debarred by the orders of the 
Court of Directors from being proprietors or 
editors* 

Q. Is there any interdiction against their 
being writers in periodical journals already 
established ? , 

A. No. f DO NOT THINK ft EXTENDS TO THAT 

E. L Evid. Public.'’ 

Thp elTect of the order was to cause all the 
government servants, who held shares in news- 
papers to dispose of them at a heavy loss, and 
from that time to this it does not appear that 
any one ofthem has ventured again to become 
a proprietor. But as regards writing for the 
press, the order' has, of course, been a com- 
plete dead letter, and the civil service on. this 
side of India especially, have never ceased, 
to adorn the papers with" the fruits oftiieir 
experience and the offspring of their talent. 
The Bengal Hurkaru has, indeed, been most 
particularly favored by theuervice, and we do 
not hesitate to say that it owed a very large 
share of its.'evanesqent pppularity to the con- 
tributions of those gentlemen who rejoiced in 
the signatures of Sebastian Muggins, Indwhi- 
lus, Alrff.D, Philslf.tiies, the Friend of In- 
dia, Amicus Cuiim*, &c., &c. / Why it turns 
about now, and attempts to, frighten the ser- 
vice by idle menaces to name one of their 
members, and hold him up 11 s an object for the 
censures of. the Honorable Court is easily ex- 
plained. The civilians, we suspect, iii utter 
disgust, have forsaken the paper. 

But though the Court of Directors havo not 
thought proper forma Hy to prohibit their ser- 
vants writing for the Press, it cannot be de- 
nied that some few men of talent either do in- 
terpret the order as strictly as the * finanoia- 
list” in the Hurkaru, w require some stronger 
stimulus for the exercise of' their ability than 
the mere salary which the proprietor of a paper 
maybe able* to afford them. We should he, 
therefore, glad to see the order of the Court, 
useless and absurd as it has been proved inti 
practice, entirety rescinded, for there can be 
jtn fair play For the Government in Us contests 
^with the press, so long as a single person hav- 
ing the ability to write, and .possessed of In* 
formation; imagines himself meseled. Of this 
opinion was Mr. Warden, once a member of 
council at Aoinhay, and now a director. Of 
tMs, opinion also was Mr. Sullivan, a member 
cfyltU Madras Government. Those intelligent 
men haw that the interdfetion in question 
, Merely had ifrfe effebt of assisting ttfepropaga- 
yfU* of efrttr Atfirbf bringing the measures of 
^government Ibtdhbjlfompt, and thejr sevdratljr 
impressed themselves hostile to its coiitla^t- 
Aiice even in forta to which are 
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have adverted. 11 There appears^' eays Mr.Sbtf^ ’ 
liven, in his letterto Mr. Villiers, the Soccer 
tary to the Board of Control, M nopraotioabad-p 
vaniagein prohibiting pubiic servants fraaar 
having any cenoern with political journal#;- 
the rule can never be enforced a nd ought not there* < 
fore 4o hmfe been promulgated* * *, and against 
the public servants would teem • to be the natural * 
hunterpoise to professed journalists.” 

Mr. Warden, in his answer to the Circulars 
of 1832, sa vs, v By the policy we have pursued,; 
in prohibiting to the influential portion of so* 
ciety, the Company's servants, an interest in its 
respectability, arid by abstaining from conci* 
liaiing the support of any public journal;' 
European or Native, to have rendered the 
press, if not hostile, at least perfectly indiffer- 
ent to the support of the government/' Sir John. 
Malcolm was of the same opinion, and strongs 
ly urged upon the attenlion of the Court of Di- 
rectors the necessity for “that counteracting 
influence to the mischiefs arising from the ig- 
norance of newspaper press proprietors which 
the servants of the Company could alone sup- 
ply.” Mr. Warden even went the length of 
suggesting that Government should have a pa- 
per of its own, conducted entirely by the civil 
servants, and we believe we are correct in 
*a>ing that a high authority in this country, 
(we d* not refer to his Lordship the Governor- 
General) is of the same opinion. 

Hence, it is reasonable to infer that any 
paltry attempts now made to frighten the 
civil service from the slight connection any 
one of its members may he supposed to have 
with the Press, will, at all events, meet with 
opposition in some respectable quarters,, 
even supposing the lapse of thirteen years, 
and tlij entire change which has taken plgc^ 
in the circumstances of the Indian Pi css', 
to have worked no decided alteration in 
temper nt nil the authorities concerned in 
the prohibition so much reprobated. 

i* 

But, in the opinions we have quoted, wo 
have merely regarded the civil sendee, as a 
body useful, to the government in defending 
measures, which the ignorant or the interest* 
ed maf gratuitously attack, and as entitled; 
therefore, to the acknowledgments rather than 
the reprehension of their boQ’ble masters. 
Tilts, however, is but a narrow view to take 
of the great importance of tlie assistance rem* 
dered to the press by the civil service. Wt 
consider that to th$m, we are indebted for 
mass of information respecting the affairs mf 
the country, for which we might vainly have 
sough t in any other direction. To them^aieo^ 
do we. owe the example which some of us^at 
least, ate but too proud' to follow, of choosing 
subjects in which every? Indian resident meat 
take an interest. We,do not wish to speqlr 
disparagingly of, thpse members of thelej^&l 
profession »who have Occasionally given the 
Press the. beqaftt of their talents: two /of 
them rendered ue ; fajtr service while attached, 
to the . Englishman. establishment, and have; 
been still more usefnl to p* since they Uftit 
to Follow the (mis) fortunes of a rival papery 
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b-Alt, would tann Insalt to their understand- 
inger-te tdl them that their very limited ac- 
qmirUfttiDe with the affair# of thi# eoitnti) 
renders them competent* to do justice 10 the 
WHfttsv of the Indian Press, and to the avidity 
fa# information which characterises its sup 
pprtera. The day i# come for the' Press to 
fforiorm some higher offices than the merely re- 
printing extracts from other journals, com- 
menting upon the. state of European politics, 
and hunting a legal quibble to earth. The 
reader# of papers want knowledge 3 * * * * * 9 — knowledge 
of the resources, the laws, the Commerce, and*| 
thb usages of this country : and the> look to 
thd Pres# to satisfy their want. The attempt 
therefore, of any journalist — (especially one 
whose cry for freedom ol opinion was at one 
Itme loader, if not more effectual, than that of 
any of his brethien) to close up one of the 
most important avenues of information merely 
because it holds up wilful ignoiance to pub- 
lic scorn, is a piece of absolute insanity, and 
can have no other effect, if noticed furtbei, 

Ilian to lead to the formal abrogation of thu&e 
orders which prevent the Government ser- 
vants from becoming proprietors ol journals, 
through whose medium, truth, and knowledge 
may be widely diffused, and charlatanerie and 
vulgarity effectually put down. - Englishman , 

April 4 . 

• 

The Englishman of Saturday last, informs 
us, and Ins readers, “ that the amount of land 
revenue collections, i s ihe same as it ever 
was; but that owing to the injurious expeti- 
tiiejit of charging the collection with magis- 
teiial duties, the realization of the current 
collections has been impeded ; consequently 
more is collected under the head balance, 
and less under the head current.” T^iis so- 
lution of the difficulty we do not pietcnd to 
understand. There is an apparent deficiency 

in the Bengal collections for 1835 30 of 75 supply the ordinary charges of Government, 
lakhs of rupees ; theie was a deficiency ini to liquidate the debt in India, "to bear the 
1$29, of thirty-four lakhs ; and in 1821 the I annual remittance of llnee millions to Eng* 
deficiency was 23 lakhs and a half. In 1829 only j land, for ihe purposes which, according to 
were the collections overcharged with ma- the Englishman,- are inscrutable- to us l the ap- t 
gistcrial and police duties. This appears, | plication of which is, neve rtneless, regulated 
according to Mr. Faille’s minute, to have : by a biace of Acts of Parliament, and the 
increased the progression of the deficiencies ] inscrutability, sticb as it is* exist# only in the 

vjle law phraseology, in whiob the application 
of these monies is directed. When our men- 
tor shall have answered this question, which 
%ve fid mil to be rather comprehensive, we 
should wish to take him back once more to 
the deficiency in the collections of levenue in 
Bengal; and having got him to* this poiut; 
we r woutd request of him, to explain the fol- 
lowing paragtaph in the 'minute of Mr. Pal- 
tie, published by us on the 2lst of March 
last : — « 

3. With* respect to the annually increasing unrea- 

lized finance, it appear*, that the curient collections 

upon the same Uikl demand or jummu, are betpifeii 

thirty orioity lakhs less than heretofore ; and, sphodgU, 

the bukya uoHecfionf have inn eased necessarily M 

the , balance overd ue, the increase does not quite : 4e£* 

, respond with the amount of balance ; so much so, ciiSiefe- 
tetfenae ’ Wife, ihklio the total sum anh daily' realizdff, there i»ih 


officers, and #0 forth/ published in 
1837, and according to the last report, cer- 
tainty the col lections are elated to he in arrears 
75 lakhs of rupees. According to the report 
of 1832, the tenitorial deficit for the proceed- 
iug 15 years, ending in 1829, was upward* of 
23,000,009 sterling; that is, a pon a compari- 
son of the ordinary revenues and charges, 
there has been a deficit amounting on tlw 
annual average, to about £ 130,000 sterling. 
The. resources out of this deficiency was sup- 
plied, were money received on loan in India* 
in amount about 17 millions sterling, and 
i atliei less than 5 millions arising out of com- 
uieicial profits. Of the deficiency, therefore, 
for the whole period, about one-fourth has 
been directly supplied by the commercial 
profits, and nearly three-fourths by money bor- 
rowed. The increase of debt .in India, in 
1829, as compared with 1814, amounted to, 
16,335,754, and the increase of debt at home 
for the same period, amounted to about three 
millions stalling. Now we will venture, in 
the teeth of our mentor, to speculate on this 
data. Taking his own statement of the collec- 
tions of Bengal to beconect, and that balance, 
as be rails it, me »ns balance in hand, and not 
outstanding unrealized balance, we will assume 
that the territorial deficit Only continues to 
be now, what it was in 1829. The means of 
making up the deficiency are certainly minus 
the commercial profits ; and we would there- 
fore a>k, out of what 'fund the sum equivalent 
to the commercial prblit is to be realized f — 
and then, supposing the answer about territori- 
al and commercial assets to be, as usual in such 
cases made, we should then beg the favour of a 
statement of particulars, and whether the 
sums so obtained from other sources, — be 
they what they may, — can be calou ated tp 
continue during the ensuing 18 years, to pro- . 
ducc the sum necessary, to ifiake up, together 
with the territorial revenue, a sum sufficient 


in the collection ; hut still, it does appear 
dear, that the collections were, previous to 
1829, subject to an annual deficit. Our polite 
monitor of the Englishman, appears to say, 
that there is no actual deficit at all. We'of 
hours© arc quite willing to recognize the fact, 
jawing as it does, upon such high authority ; 
bat we should be still more highly impressed 
jvtth a sense of gratitude to our informaht, if 
ns would condescend tube a little mure expla- 
*£***?' , has no doubt all the’ details abd 
aroount s necessary to make the matter clear at 
lia finger sends, (we mean this .literally)* and 
we wish to goodness SVe would strech out hi# 
Bands, and dole out to us thokln formation ho 
Jttya we stand so much ib Vf; We 

mveno means of ascertaining ih© truth of, 
***** matters, oilier wise than by referring to 
fidports of oonftthtfies, luintitos bf tef butte ’ 
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iMefe >W *« SNsAr^M ten hkh. to <b«' toHection. of 
EMt4ft»cwR|la*«4 with tboM of 1827-88. Thi* i. 
«o(,*ctih*bh to any failure of crops or temporary pi 
for, in the years 1834-36, »H 
werje favourable, and, still rooieso, w 1835-36. 
^ib.tbtwyear preceding, via., 1833-34, when there was a 
partial failure, tiie deficit was more remarkable, being 
upwards of nineteen lakhs. 

* .Tib# statement annexed, sufficiently shew®, that the 
revenue is not so punctually paid or so regularly realized 
under the system of commissioners and collectors, 
having judicial and police duties, as well as fiscal to 
perforfa, as it was under the system in force, prior to 
1629-30. The outstanding balances of the hal demand 
amounted at the close of 1828-29 only to 35,19,603, 
whilst at the close of 1834-35. the outstanding balan- 
ces of the hhl demand for that year amounted to 
95,88*630 being 40,68,917 id- excess of the balances 
outstanding at the close of 1828-29. 

Via. H«I Be -I* end Current or Hal Balances of Hal' 
Collections. Demand. 

1828-29. .301,25,318. .266,05,715. . . .35,19,603 

1834-35. .301,64,962 .225,76,442. . . .75,88,520 
Excess of Balances of 1828-29- 0 

This we, of course, attach the greatest im- 
portance to, in as much as Bengal pays for 
Madras and Bombay, and pays the three 
jnil lions remittance to boot. In Bengal, the 
surplus revenue Aas, for the 15 years, ending 
in 1829. amounted to about £1,891,635 ster- 
ling. The annual deficit at Madras, for the 
same period, has been £205,595 sterling, and 
at Bombay £1,081,595 sterling ; so that, sup 
posing the revenue in excess in Bengal, to 
continue much the same, which we very much 
doubt, Jhere would remain a very trifling sum 
to go towards the three millions sterling of 
remittance* after paying the deficits at Ma- 
dras and Bombay ; and supposing even the sys- 
tem of retrenchment tohave been cariieJ into 
effect* to a great extent, still there is a very 
Jarge sum necessary to make up this tribute 
or remittance of three millions. From wlint 
sources is it derived ? This is another ques^ 
lion we put to our mentor. We are aware 
the increase of the opium profits have ope- 
rated very favorably for the Ia9t few years, 
find certain difficulties have probably been 
greatly alleviated thereby. The Englishman 
tells us, that no deficiencies in the collec- 
tions do* in point of fact, exist. We aie not 
satisfied, by any means* that this assertion is 
any other, than erroneous. We have stated 
our notions on the subject, and on the cause 
of a decrease in the collections. We hav« 
not specified the talooks thrown out of cul- 
tivation by the system : we stated we had a 
Mind to furnish our contemporary, with in - 
#|anoes of three or four in various districts, 
ftpon this he puts his own interpretation, and 
fUMHiates, that we know only the names of one 
talook* oq,e or two mousas, and a village or 
slo : this is either a misunderstanding, or the 
Mtytijikmm (we don’t mean the i^rson who 
himself the Editor and Proprietor) is 
disingenuous. W# meant to give our cotem- 
fipff the name* of tome Kjalf desen talooks, 
i gome half d often districts, the half desen 


*tt<T tfkieh arr ifehown 
partially, m > eollh*t*jMt h» &*'■***• 
fete. The :*#*#* would not, howe ver, mm* 
tnjr argument stronger. Tire Enfftishmunify- 
pehrs to uphold the system. Lei us now see 
what Mr. Holt Mackenzie says of the system 
generally* and with these extract*, we must 
for the present close our remarks : — 

" We have unfortunately acted on an opposite principle 
interfering in almost every thing, neglecting popular in- 
stitutions where they exi«t, and never attempting to 
k c reate them where wauling. We have trusted tb la wa 
as a check upon subordinate officers whi< h have ope- 
rated almost exclusively as shackles upon the coatrbl- 
li ng Authorities, or occasions of fraud to the few among 
the community who knew of them. 

"No tune should be lost in correcting this error ; 
we should especially use eveiy endeavour to revive and 
main tan the system of village or parish government, 
(to prevent abu»e by the head men, when placed on a 
proper tooting, will not apparently be difficult,) and we 
should gradually extend tne pr nr i pie by the use of other 
local associations of a wider sphere and higher function. 
We may thus, with a true economy, infinitely facilitate 
the administration of affairs, prove ourselves great bene- 
factors to the country, and possibily, with moderation 
in our laxes, secure the attachment of the people, and 
so remove one great cau^e of our military expenditure. 

In using the words ‘moderation in our taxes** I 
must explain, that where tiie contract system prevails, 
the me a, e lightness of tiie Government demand will go 
lor little towards securing attachment or producing hap- 
piness, unless we protect tiie great body of the commu- 
nity from our revenue officers and engagers, and from 
our police. In several districts are to be iound com- 
bined the mast extravagant sacrifices of the public le- 
venue with most glaring violations of private rights. 
From our unhappy ignorance, and the influence of cor- 
ruption, it frequently happens, that where the govern- 
ment dues have been most extensively relinquished, 
there the body of tiie people are most oppressed and 
wretched. Nor, though exaction is under our own, as 
under all native governments, the grand evil to be cartel, 
must we coufine our views to that object : our whole 
system of law and the inode of its administration requires 
to be carefully revised, with a full advertence to the ft cl- 
ings and circumstanced ot the people, and eveiy possible 
means should be taken of ascertaining what they desire, 
and feel and think, before laws are paused affecting their 
interests. From the want ot such precautions, and 
from too much and too hasty legislation, several of our 
laws, wlfich are in appearance calculated to secure the 
rights of the people, have in their application, without 
due knowledge, to countries of vast extent, and tp persons 
standing in a great variety of social relations, been per- 
verted to the destruction of their dearest properties and 
privileges ; the mischief pf a bad law going infinitely 
beyond the tyranny of individuals, the woist of whom 
aie likely to be in some degree checked by shame, nr 
remorse or fear. 

"On this side the Jumna quite a different state of 
things presents itself ; fof there the omlah are compara- 
tively evfry tiling, the English gentlemen little, the peo- 
ple nothing, Regulations are enforced and forms .ob- 
served, but no ose can say with what practical result. 
The real is constantly quite opposite to the apparent 
result *, many thousand village* were alienated under all 
i he modes, of fraud and folly set. forth in the 1st Regu- 
lation of 1821 ; and large communities sold, as if they 
had been* cattle, foAhe default of their directors; no 
one, from government downwards, being able to say pre- 


spies being half a dosen if not of a • cisely what was sold. A strange, arbitrary and anr«#Nb- 
rger number, in eeeh .respective district . sble force being given to the mere record at setUemeats* 
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' m*4* ^toctmfowyfifiiortnc^ the revenue authoritttfr held | 
tbemMvt^ bound by ilmr own «ct« to maiiueio mm uf 
sugw and paper as renters, while the courts frequently 
rcfu^ed to interfere, on the ground, that unless possession 
weie disturbed there was no judicial cognizance ; though 
exclusion from the Government engagement might rot* 
the possessor of all the profits that gives land a money 
value. Instead of taking the people as they existed, wc 
forced them into all incongruous positions to meet in- 
applicable laws; and their properties were necessarily 
thrown into estate of indescribable confusion, from a 
system of revenue management conducted without ju- 
dicial investigation, and of judicial decision without 
revenue knowledge. Every zillah, consequently, pre- 
sents a great number of wrongs, which every one 
sees ought to be redressed, but lor which the most 
skilful regulation^ can scarcely tell the injured m 
what shape they are to seek icdress ; and the people are 
bewildered amidst the various opinions and principles of 
the public officers. We ate every where met by people 
complaining of the authorities set over them, ami the 
authorities complaining of the people. The longer we 
have had the districts, the more apparently do lying and 
li'igation prevail ; the more are morals vitiated j Hie 
more are rights involved m doubt j the morn are the 
foundation* of society shaken; the moie has the work 
of civil goveioment become a hopeless, thankless toil, 
unsatisfactory as to its immediate results, hopeless us to 
its future effects. With this impulsion of our past ma- 
nagement i cannot, I confess, be very scrupulous in ad- 
vocating change, though far trorn urging precipitate 
change; and the main principle of the change to he 
adopted clearly must be the admission of natives to a 
much huger share of the civil government, ami fhe prac- 
tical adoption of the often-avowed maxim, that the jmo- 
per purpose of European agency is general direction, 
check and control, not the executive ministration of de- 
tails. " — Uurkaru , A pi it 4. 

Our editor in 1 columns of Tuesday contain- 
ed some speculations upon the mischief aris- 
ing from that species of blind leading blind, 
exhibited in the disquisitions of “ public 
instructors*’ upon matters of importance 
whereon they are not qualified to give an opi- 
nion. The Uurkaru of that day happily il- 
lustrated our position by a practical example 
of the evil descanted off. It appeared in a 
further Hurkatean article on revenue and 
finance, — a production which put us in mind 
of the Scotch Mechanic’s definition of me- 
taphysical discussion : metaphysics, ye 

ken, is just whan ae man talks about what lie 
disna unnerstaun, to anitlier wha disna nn- 
nerstaun, him.” Our contemporary’s objec- 
tions are veiled under a modest garb of de- 
sire for instruction, and elucidation on points 
of Indian finance, which enlightenment he 1 
pays us the compliment of supposing wo can 
afford, observing at the same time that, hav- 
ing only Government reports, and the minutes 
of Government functionaries to go upon, he is 
*at a loss to know how conclusions, other than 
fiis own, ean he derived from statements 
therein found. We have but the same doou 
moots, and yet our eouclusions are very dif- 
ferent \ but as the $ld saw hath it, •• there 
ore two ways of reading a book, and one is 
. upside down.” # • m 

' Our contemporary takes for his text the 
explanation given by n* of the a Hedged de- 
*6oiency in the Bengal revenue collections, 


“ user* it mlhcted under the hmd habmetjmud 
hu undvr the head dmreni. This 
4 &yg our oonicmporary, -we do not pretend 
to undmsund/* It is a pity* as the infih 
comprehension has induced an ini fortunate 
exposure of its cause in an attempt te prove 
the solution incomprehensible ; now the {pat- 
ter is plainly thiswise . let 7 be the thing to 
be collected under the two bends, C. and R.; 
if o he taken on C. and 1 on B. this year, 
and 5 be taken on C and 2 on B. next year, 
there is a comparative deficit in C. hut no 
deficit in collection. Gall G. and B. cur- 
rent and balance {hal and bukya) and 7 the 
Bengal revenue, and extend the increase and 
diminution, till the unit he traiisleired to C. 
from B., - still th(Ue is no deficit. Our con- 
temporary talks of 41 the progression of defi- 
ciencies in the collections.” Now begging 
him to lay aside his figures, (which obfuscate 
him considerably) let him consult his com- 
mon seu. to upon the follow ing simple propo- 
sition. (s it possible for progressive decrease 
of pdhlic debt to he co-existent with pro- 
gressive decrease in public revenue ? But, 
says our contemporary, common sense is no 
iiuihoi ily, and Mr. James Faille, senior mem- 
ber of the Board of He venue, is an authority, 
and therefore will we e#chew sense, and 
cleave to Fattle. This unfortunate determi - 
nation reduces us to the necessity of going 
into the detail of our financialist's objections, 
and of weighing ihe validity of the assertions 
liiey are founded on. 

The gist of our contemporary’s very loose 
and heavy article seems to be, — * 

1st. That lie cannot understand how 7 
(collected under two heads)— is 7 (collected 
under one head.) The loss on the one, which 
is gain on the other, he chooses to look on 
£s a loss positive, and this positive loss, says 
lie, has been progressively increasing since 
the year 1820 1, or earlier The cuuse then 
cannot be the magistrate-collector system 
luring the year preceding 1629. This is 
very evident, and though the subject de- 
mands a separate article, let us pause to as- 
sign three principle causes of the decrease In 
the h&f i. e, present, (or current for the year 
as we should say) collections prior to the 
date last above named. These are, 1, The 
gradual subdivision of properties ? The 
increased duties of the collector, thereby ac- 
cruing, whence it arose that current business 
was much added to at the very time when a 
more vigilant and active government gave 
him new work, and also compelled him to 
examine into, and clear off the arrears left by 
his predecessors. A The operation of clause 
3, Sec. fli. Reg XI, ef 1622, which forbade 
the exercise of the sole coercive process of 
revenue collection ( Bale of lands) in the case 
of estates under what is called Ifafawrs, a 
process of separation and allotment. N*rir 
the extent of the subdivision of property fn 
land during the ||ast eighteen years, our con- 
temporary cannot of course have any idea , 
of ; we must refer him for information to big 
native friends. The accumulation of aiteifra 
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of busines# «$, the. revenue department during 
Hie eurjicr period of the Bmixh rule, he muj 
fqrm gome idea of from ihe fart (which wo 
lin 4 i\ good authority ) that balances acoru 
jp# before the permanent sot t lemon! ai e «nl* 
m'^w t*?mg examined anil written off. The 
effect of the law above oiled (recently repeal 
ed) he may conceive, when twenty-dive lakhs of 
revenue weie under ndunog uio past years 
of .1336-36 in the predicament of immunity 
from realization* These fuc.s, win oh we have 
been at the trouble of UHcertnining for 
the enlightenment of our coutempniitiy, will 
give him a conception of some of the mam 
stops on current revenue , collections, lie 
observes. 

ftdly. That whereas for the fifteen years pre 
ceding \829, deficit of funds to meet expendi- 
tore was 23 million sterling on the ,terri tonal 
account, one-fourth of which was met by 
commercial receipts and the remainder by 
monies borrowed, and wbt-reas it is assurn 
ed .there is a deficit in Bonsai icvemiaie 
ceipts greater at the close of those fif- 
teen yeais than at the commencement, ami 
still existing if not increasing — how, with- 
'Out commercial receipts, will India meet 
her expenditure for the eighteen years subse- 
quent to 1821) 7 .Tills is (we believe) wliai our 
qoutpmporary means to say: it is a Bold dash 
from Bengal lexenue into the mare maynam of 
Indian Finance, and made with the usual 
hardihood of ignoianee which distinguishes 
our financialist. VVe will follow Him in the 
eccentricity of his statements for the purpose 
oi showing, even to himself, the foolish fallacy 
of his position. Within the fifieen years pre- 
ceding 18*29, say fiom 14 to 29, the Btilisli 
Government was engaged in closing the 
Glioorka war, in the Pindaree wa», in the 
Burmese war, and in the expensive host it: 
ties with Blimtpore. Now as the Bumiesc 
war alone cost us ten million of debt, the 
financialist will not be disinclined to allow 
the remaining thirteen millions of Ids deficit to 
the account of our other warfares. A great 
portion of the debt incurred on these accounts 
has been paid, and we venture to suggest that 
similar wars must break out within the next 
eighteen years to occasion any thing like a 
similar deficit. The financialist lias made the 
slight mistake of confounding extraordinary 
expenditure with extraordinary loss on 
receipts. Hefiods adeficit, and under the one 
idea of decrease in Bengal revenue, lie as* 
cribes the effects of political convulsions t»» 
financial causes. But if, without commercial 
.receipts, the debt so caused lips been greatly 
diminished in the years immediately succeed- 
ing 182w it strikes us that this small fact 
proves the ability of *India, not only to meet 
her ohjMpft*' hut to clear her debt within the 
then years, which, according to the 
'Mf&rZ are tP make her bankrupt. # 

^ays ,**qr contemporary, the evidence 
<jT*en»e shall not convince us that there is 
||t a decrease in Bengal revenue; the pay- 
Wtti% of debt* the reduction of taxes is no- 
iMng to us, we will receive our capital vested 
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in the 6 per cent, with one hand* ^nd tousah 
our hale of untransit duiied, , cotton with 
the other, and yet we will insist upon B, (Jot. 
veniment is galloping to bankruptcy. Wby ? 
Because. 

3dly. The senior member of the Boaril olf^ 
Revenue says there is “ a deficit of ten lakha\ T 
in the revenue of 1831 -3a, eompaied wviU 
1827-28.” Alas, -that he should say so* for 
B uilds have erred, and members have mW- 
ca leu I aie.d. As our financialist lias taken up'" 
ground behind the senior member, the public 
mii5«t be disabused at the . expense of a Haw, 
exposed in olficial, a* well as editoiial finance . 
We honestly believe that an officer of Mr. 
Panic's Jong service could not have been, 
misled into the errors we shall presently ex~. 
pose, were it not that liko men of ancient days 
in all situations he, “ laudator iemporis acti” 
was insensibly actuated by a bilious itching 
to depreciate modern systems. He takes the 
one most productive revenue year in the 
.whole sixteen, fioin 1820-21 to 1835 30, viz. 
1827 28, wherewith to i-ompaie the devoted 
year 183135; the true way would of course 
have been to strike the average for eompari- ,, 
son ; but let that puss. Tiie collections of 
I834 35\veic undeniably shot t, but compared 
with oilier years than 1827 *28 (years of the 
good yjd times too) wc find them short only by 
such sums as. 

Rupees 1,25,628 short of 1820-21 

Rupees 1,58,188 do. — 1823-24 

Rupees 1,08,132 do. — 1825-26 

which will strike even such a financialist as 
our co eniporaiy as a deficit of not quite “ let* 
lakhs. The mischief of the deficit of 1834-35 
was, says Mr. Faille, that it is not asvrihable 4o 
any failure of crops, or temporary or local causes, 
for in the year 1834-35 all circumstances were 
favourable'” Alas, alas, that he should say „ 
no! The records of Ins office say otherwise; 
for it appears tliat^ in thatyeai the remissions 
of revenue in Midnupore and Cuttack on ac- 
count of calamities of season were rupees 
2,59,250, and the suspensions of revenue in the 
same districts and Hidgellee (equally affect- 
ing the* appearance of the accounts) rupees 
4,70,778, making a total of rupees 7,30,028* 
But this not all ; drought and inundation* 
did their worst in Behar and elsewhere 
towards reducing the collections of this 
unluckly year to none of which Mr. Rattle,* 
or the flurkaru , refer. Now we are quite 
ready to pass these by also, for by simply 
adding the amount of suspension and remission 
in these three districts (o the amount of BeiM 
gel revenue actually realised in spite of all 
difficulties, (Rupees ' 2,90,03,905) during 
1834 35, we find the total exceeds the gross 
collections of 1820-21, 1821-22, 1822-23, Wm 
24, 1825 26, and ’1826 3(7! And yet, sajsMf; 
Pattle, and echoes the H urkttvu, the loss was 
not aseribable *' to any failure of crops, ot 
temporary, or local causes. But wc have nqt 
done yet. V Circanaptances,” says Mr. p&tUe, 
« were still tnpre favourable it) 1835-36*” 
than in 1834 35 (I l !) to the realization o/ 
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revenue, Let us nee how far thin la true fAnci ft i Hy drscarttfd ; wiry proof of these ! 

^'Tboxe who know any thing whatsoever of mifies in the Bengal ami Behar provinces we 
land' revenue collections do not require to ho 'djnllenged him to ad done. This course 

told that suspensions on account of calamities has not been answered by allow faot rii 

of season arc generally realized hy instal- combination of assertion, 'hut by way of reply 
roonls. We find, having taken some trouble tit is reailv hardly credibil©) an optnton bn 
to enquire oh all sides into the matter, that the!'* the system' in Bengal and Behar is cited in 
possibility of effecting collection* on account 1& quotation from a minitie by Mr, Holt Markon* 
of past* years’ in 1835-36 was affected to the tie og the revenue mismanagement of the Westitn 
extent of rupees 13,71,297 by the indulgences' Provinces! That any one with the word* 
granted inland holders in the 24 Pcrg utinnlts, " on this side of the jnmua before him, inf tJie 
Hooghlv, Midnapore, and elsewhere under body oftlie minute, could have quoted it asap- 
the head suspension. With this fact before us, I pl-icable to Bengal and Behar, or "generally" '{Us 
we yet find that thff collections of 1835 36 ex- use our contemporary's expression) as equally 
ceed those of nine out of the preceding fifteen applicable, in any way, to provinces under 
years. They amount to rupees 2.96.16,519, a revenue management totally differing in the 
oi‘- nearly five lakhs more then those of 1820 21. one, and in t lie other, leads us to conclude, 
1823-24, and I825-V6. Mr. Panic’s test year, either that the fiuancialisL is so little of a geo- 
1827-28. the highest of the series of sixteen in giaphcr as not to know what the Jumn» is, or 
amount of collections (rupees 3,00,69,803) Mint lie has taken the extract at a hit or mih- 
gives very little more than Four lakhs out of venture for the look of the thing in the first 
three hundred in excess of them,** and bv add- instance because there was something in it 
inj the sum in suspension above noted to about “ Omlah" in the second, and lastly, be* 
Uni amount actually realised in 1835 36, a e causo Vac minute being by Mr. Holt Mackenzie 
have an excess over the highest year of the he wouli something as authority. This 
term. Mr. Puttie's pet 1827-28, of more than unlucky quotation has put the final stroke to 
nine latch*. P ms tins look like a breakdown? our coiilempoiary's authority on matters of 
Poes this look like bankruptcy? Pics this finance and revenue management. Wc have 
look like an utter smash in the course of the «a«d wc will expose all attempts to mlstify 
next eighteen years? The falal bias town ds and mislead the public, in any matters road® 
case unking has misled the astute and pftictis- the subject of idle misicprestintation by the 
©d intellect of the senior member of the Board Hurknru or any other paper, in order to fill a 
of Revenue and the unpractised Hurha»u has column. The press of India should he lash* 
followed, and has fallen with him. This has **d into utility, if it will not of itself he use- 
all arisen from the folly of writing/hwc// arti- ful* and I Le first thing to he done is to pot 
cles ; our contemporary having made assertions down tlic propagation of error and palpable 
he could not prove, was led to meddle misstatement That in so far as in us lies, 
with matters he could not understand, the " ill we do. 
result has boon, by his own persistency, his 

own exposure, and that of others. On the subject of the quotation from Mr, 

• Holt Mackenzie’s minute above alluded to, 

4thlv. After blundering about Bengal ro- wfi will enter in a future article. — Englishman , 
avenue, our contemporary gets hack to the April 6. 
great ocean of Indian finance, and ineonli-n 
nently endeavoreth to j)iok up shells on 

the shore thereof. How, says he, still annum- The Englishman of Thursday, has a long 
inghis deficit of receipts, will Bengal pn* and apparently laboured article, in answer to 
for Madras and Bombay, as she did in 18*29, certain queries and propositions pot forward 
and make remittances too? The question is by us, on the subject of the Revenues of BeA- 
easilv answered ; Bengal, (or rather* Bengal gal, and Indian Finance. The article in ques- 
and Agra) will not have to pay as in 1829, tion, ohampionizes Government, and there is 
seeing that Madras now pays her own ex- no attempt made to deny that such is its real 
pauses, and Bombay draws annually only 18 scope and object. It is in addition to this 
lakhs from this presidency, and Agra instead feature, which the Englishman be* Of late so 
of, as in 1829, a crore. Is the finanoi&list ^constantly, nay invariably, exhibited, remark- 
satisfied yet against fear of bankruptcy ? [able for two things, first, that all its stat*- 
. - , inents are assertions of the writer, resting on 

; stilly. Now comes the crowning statement |,is authority purely, and derived from en- 
of our contemporary s article, his dennneia- qoiries made by him u on all sides,” as he 
tloni pf something which ha calls “ the system** tells us; and secbndJy, it fa remarkable for 
baeked by a quotation of an opinion of Mr that style pleasantly and flippantly vituper* 
Holt Mackenzie s. We believe him to allude, ative, in which he exhibits a great^deal of aft- 
OT.to mean to allude, to the sale system in the sumption, and a great deal of self-sufficiency, 
permanently settled districts in default of with a d^sh of epitfryt, and a smartness cita» 
land revenue payments, upon the enormities racteristiy.-and *hjch bid readers ofsftjfo 
at which be, i,n a former artiole, loosely and three or four year* standing, may recognize 

1 ■ — =— * * > — * Wi having erewkile adorned the pages of 

af* it Mr. Pdttle calculated oa the estimate for 1835-36 ' Mo fusil ootetfiporary. Revolving. y**j£ 
ia'ifcxiom effort to prove a decreas®, we have oothiag to However, somewhat subdued the ymffa* 

do with that. The above is correct’. ,4 nest of his expressions, and the puhgancyifclA 
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Iieoatiie by adding the arrears dne*butrejhit^d 
pro tetHporc, the amount is ninejakhs morel n 
1836, than in 1828T This is rather an, Irish 
way of reasoning, it appear* to us. It ia^Cry 
true, says thin writer, that 1 In 1836 have col« 
looted and pot into my poeket 4 lakh* lens 
than yon pocket ted in 1827-28, but if I had got 
ever so mn h more, which 7 have not %o\\ then 
( should have 9 laklia more than you had* 4 n 
1828. So much for this part of hisargtftiifbt, 
which we hope we have not misrepresented, 
and which. Ice it observed, depends entirely 
siipon statements made hy himself, and with- 
out a reference to his authorities. 

Another point made by the Englishman hi. 


viridity malignity; the diseased 

feeing is, however, not. yet quite extinct, -it 
has been tra implanted fVom the upper proviu- 
‘Cdrta CttlCutia, a sort of Palee plague, with 
which we especially shall be bored, for some 
tbfteio come. We said on Wednesday that 
. we bad done with the subject, we shall there- 
fore unt pay any further attention to the tone 
.of Ilia remarks of the crack (as thev say at 
Doncaster of the favourite) of. the Englishman. 

’ Oar position was and is,— for we see nothing 
tangible in the heap of accounts befqie us to 
.induce ns to alter it,— that the resources of 
the country were insufficient to support with- 
out aerious consequences, the annual drain of 
three millions; and that we believed the Reve- . 

oue of Bengal, realized* in the collections, (that the subdivision of the Jand* lias been rn- 
wm on 4 } lie decrease, The writer in thi* Eng- 1 creased to an extent of which it is impossible 
lishman says, in answer to this, that there is j l*‘»r poor us, to form any notion; and thfct 
#1# decrease in the collections, but an inn case 1 consequently such butwarra lands, could not he 
to the amounts of 9 lakhs of rupees in the year |«W/hwiiI that consequently revenue could not 
1835-36, cner the year 1827-28 ; and that, , be realized ! We are here obliged to call ai- 
moreover, the senior member of the Sudder ' lention to the fact as stated by our contem- 
Board for the Lower Provinces, who bsseris , porary. He called upon ns in former articles, 
the contrary, knows nothing of the matter ! to give him the names of talooks sold for juin- 
This, it must he allowed, is a sufficiently I «na in arrear, and subsequently thiown out. of 
modest assertion from this gentleman, who j cultivation ; we answeicd that the fact was 
truly may be called I'homme qni as bast, at sc notorious throughout Bengal, and we might 
eonxeilie : age and expeiience have no weight have added that this very regulation, about 
with him, he looks to facts ! and iu>nn a stite J butwarra lauds, was n proof of thecircuin- 
ment which he says comes out of Mr. PatileVstanuj, such lands being excepted from the 
own office, he contradicts the statements made general law, in consequence .of their belong- 
by Mr. Pattle himself, upon those very re- ling to infants. But to return. We do not 
turns. The question is, which of the two is Ve whv Hindu proprietors should have died 
most likely to be rights we, without p.onuuno- in greater numbers, or whv their children and 
jng for, Mr. Pattle, do nothesitate to state \ representatives should have come to partition 
that our official antagonist is wrong,, and tiiat ; and division of their respective inheritances; 
too upon his own shewing; He says that the | that is, we do not see why there should liaye 
collections of 1835-36 were, by adding the been more instances of lands under hutwarra. 
.fUtn in suspension to the amount, 9 lakhs more during the Inst 6 or 7 years than previously ; 
.than the collection* of 1827-28. What does and wg should like to have the fact well-esta- 
be mean by suspension? Why outstanding blished, before we admit our contemporary’s 
balances of revenue clue, and uncollected, the argument. But even if it he as he says it , is, 
collection of which has been suspended, t. to us it appears only to go the length of shew- 
has not been collected, because of overflowings ing, that the same # prospect, of the still more 
of rivers and orher calamities. The suspen- minute sub-division of properties, will in- 
zions are gathered in, by instalments, and yet crease with the demise of the several land- 
he adds these suspensions as collected , when holders now in possession of the sub-divided 
in fact they are outstanding, in order to make , portions of the several wholes bold by their 
out his amount of nine lakhs. Without add- 1 ancestors !— whereby there will be a gteat iti- 
ing the suspensions there is a clear deficit in erease of lands in butwarra , and a proportion- 
the collections of 1835-36 of upwards of 4 ate impossibility in realising the collect 
lakhs, qpon the collections of J827 28, there is lions, 
consequently, with the remissions due end j 


The Englishman then says, we make the 
mistake of confounding extraordinary expen- 
diture for wars, &c., for extraordinary loss on 
Now we oannot permit this pqlitiop 
answer his purpose. The extraordinary 
expenditure alluded to, the 6oorka, Barr 
raese, jtnd Bburtpore affairs, .were supplied 
not out of the revenues of the country, for 
there was already a deficit, end a large 
between the charge of the territory and’ Its 
receipts and. the average annual deficienfek 

^ r— .T* •% 

4**0 ^ikM. of the revettue apUiallj f 3,«78,(«t ,*er|itig. TKfs deficiency, 
wd in ta*>, tt»ere W not* deficit nf *«« the oxtTaordlnRffrfiorrM^ •WP*?*' 
lif r .Mr,. Pattle. —bttlonly • dc- by profits, 1“ VJjMj 

>> no deficit at all. lowing proport.ons; about one-foqrtfc byU» 


uncollected , according to the statement of th 
Englishman, an apparent deficit in 1835-36 of 
thirteen lakhs of Be-, for it is not shewn that the 
remissions in questions were outstanding or receipts. 
remitted at all in 1827-28, apd this statement answ 
appears to na conclusive in favour. of Mr. 

statement But it is in addition stat- 
Jrfr tq jUe minute of Mr. Pattle, that there is 
hn .erref^of revenue of upwards of 76 lakhs 
' 0,,ts tanding^ and with 

the Englishman does liot|it tempt ’ 



> ^,,B.y,T*. : TQ Oft E A »*H HA I M.--I HOkAS *|EVEKIJE CO Lt-ECTW»wV;*^iBr 
profi ts, and tbereraaimqg three ^wlwm* it Wxeaeoelypq^bt* togovera otherwke ibae f* 


r fOypcy . boiToyred* . : o-n th^.anowal 
,jil|e money* raised by borrowing, has 


' ibw/p lK „ „ . „ 

^t^een about 97 Lakh*, un^ by direct application 
al' surpltwt comroeroialproftts about 32 lakh 9 , 
*0 th>t the extraordinary expenditure was 
! ntet 'by extraordinary reaaurcotr whioMtill 
remain a charge upon the revenues, and we 
] liava not made the mistake imp . 1 ted to ue. 
^Wtiat say the Directors on the subject of the 
financial embarrassments of Government ? 

■ ! H We have contemplated with mtfch solicitude the 
present very unsatisfactory state of your finances an* 1 
we have carefully anti minutely examined the causes 
which have led to it. Wo observe that it lias bceu 
brought about, less by tbe pressure of occasional extra- 
ordinary expenditure, than by coutmual progressive 
augmentations of charge in every department, which, 
viewed separately, may have appeared, at the times they 
' were made, to have been justifiable ; but winch, taken 
in the aggregate, have occasioned a large excess of dis- 
bursement beyond tlie resources from which, alone such 
charges ought to de defrayed. The great amount of 
that excess has absorbed every accession or improve- 
ment of revenue, however considerable, lias increased 
your debt, and ha« left you burthened with a heavy 
deficit” 

We should like it to be shown how and in 
what manner tlii$«fale of affairs is altered ai 
present. We are then told that Madras pays 
its own expenses, —that Bombay o»ly # draws 
18 lakhs, instead of a ororc, as in 1820. This 
is another assertion which may he the fact, 
but which it would he more satisfactory if 
established by something like evidence. In 
conclusion we are told, that wc have made a 
blunder in citing Mr. Holt Mackenzie’s mi- 
nute ; that by this side the Jumna , we ought 
to have known lie meant the Western Pro 
vi rices. The minute itself of this able man, 
relates to India generally ; and as tlij writer 
in the Englishman does not like the extract we 
have given him, we now print paragraph 67, 


the slave* of, , opt ii^iv^gprVaots ; whereas with>tfca«b 
these men might, I oooG«v#, feft made, re*Uy servant? of 
the public at the yame time Aha* our judges m4 jpa* 
gistrates would assume their proper static a as governors, 
according to tfioir Several degrees, in alt thej ought to 
govern and would leave it to the people {0 transact, 
with •heir protection, support and control, the innume- 
rable concerns of civil mg f which ’tb^y alone can totera- 
bly # ad minister. One cittnot too often rectir to the 
principles uMitch ought to Ipttrftin us from the error into 
winch we constantly fall of doing too much,, both legis- 
latively aod> executively, under a government which 
e cc I udes the idea of political freedom* * The beet chatfea 
for anything like civil liberty is to be found in narrowing 
the sphere of its interference, and extending that of po- 
pular tribunals;, absolute power may thus .be softie 
consistent with civil liberty, and this in large and divided 
nations, with no risk or political disturbance $ but laws 
arbiii arily imposed by a despotic government can have 
comparatively little effect in checking the abuse Of powei, 
except as they restrict the occasions of itti being exorcis- 
ed ; and it seems to be vain to think that we can by any 
legislate e provision secure the community from extortion 
and vexation, if we once allow, or require the govern- 
ment officers to interfere perpetually in the minute 
Retails of the people’s business.” v 

Wo have now gone through the observa- 
tions of our colemporaty. We think he has 
made out no answer to the statement of Mr. 
Pat lie, which is the important point, in as 
much as it leaves in full force the statement, 
that the revenue is decreasing. There is 
another position which amounts only to asser- 
tion, and which, pntil brought more tangibly 
to our notice, Ims no weight with us, and 
brings no conviction to our minds. It is that 
with a decreasing debt, it is absurd to suppose 
the revenues of the country are not on tbe 
increase. This is me)fe inference. Let him 
shew l he debt by how much diminished ht 
him shew out of what fund it has been paid 
off; -let him give us the opium profits, salt 
accounts, &c., and something more satisfac- 


- al • . n^i>uiiuin, n>ui, an u nointfuiuik iiiui v nBUiyiaii- 

of Iho same minute, tor ins inspection, wbiobJ tory in t|ie sllape „f the actuals of co Hee- 
ls general. Itions ; let our official cotenrporarj do Ibis, 

and the public will then, perhaps, place metre 


“ 67. Without denying that aomcof the dislike under 
which we labour is inseparable from the position we 
bold, much must, l conceive, be charged to measures 
and arrangements by no means necessary of adoption. 
Nothing can be more striking than the scorn with 
whitah the people have beert practically treated at the 
hands of even , those who are actuated by the most be- 
nevolent motives; for, since the woild began, there is 
probably no example of a government carrying the 


principle of absolutism so completely through the civil ’7 7 ~., C7 1 _ ~ — ;" r ""7 — a”' 

s -<• « 1._ b ^ a , 4 ed civi , ft nee the world began, id carrying tlieprtei* 


administration of a country, if that can 
Which' is in it* spirit so purely military ; nay, which 
Bets the people aside in the management of their own 
ettneetn* much more than the sepahee in the govern- 
ment of the army. The principle pervades every art, 
ftecXtiia highest exercise of legislative power to the ap- 
pocntKUMit of the meanest public officer. Busof all the 
Of^pequenees of Our errors twouM attach most impor- 
u> their effects j m the village associations, which 
bum^of aeciely throughout so large a 
but wfiivh have been greedy urisaader- 
* Jttd aswurWd. These instiuitions seom to afford 
of the most un|»rfftnt of all the mstruroema we 
W use to, insure die good government of country 

? "T?* *?* !*!>“»« , principle ,, we 

.1 wifi biVe » umwible and dmmittd foopln, 


reliance on those statements, which he sb 
boldly, and with his ex cathedrA air, ptfte for- 
ward. He talks of mystifying, and m inlay- 
ing the public. He may have sotnesueft mo- 
tive, because he belongs to the executive and 
governing class. He belongs to a govern- 
ment which is characterized by Mr. H. Mac- 
kenzie, as being unexampled add unrivalled 


pie of absolutism, most completely threw, 
the civil administration of the country ; 
which sets the people oxide in the management 
of their own concerns, nabob more than' the 
sipahee in the government of the array. IV 
propagation of error and palpable mistate- 
ment, are very grand words, butings much m 
our motive is the • amelioration of the condi- 
tion of the natives of India, and the savijEtj 7 
their packets, if they -had any, from thegfifp 
of the col lector, ft rs difficult to see how w 
should attain our j&bd, by the aAoptoQpyjMmr 
means and mode* imputed Tq us ; andour 
cotemporary, when he hi asters, about ‘V 
ignorance, scorn, and ail that sort of tj 
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should' V$colt©fet r th© fact; thtft fihe words 
turner M pai^feipi;” atid that the ptrbli& here 
doOs, and will, took ah with suipic#on, on « 
ptfter cotftfuot©d by anbrvtfntbf Government, 
iffeo io thb very outsit bf bis nctibbling ca- 
rebr/ettiHs with blowing loud and long the 
tiwapdt of defiance to all corners, and# under 
the semblance of what he call c lashing thk 
pMsinto utility, seeks to throw dust into $pb 
pie's ey.es, so that 4hey<may shut the said eyes, 
and blindly abandon the care, of their, interqsU 
to the executive, powers— rwithojut ^halleuge 
©r question, — Burkaru, April 8. 

* The 'Englishman lias got another tong story 
<H» Finance. IVe teArn time things from his 
disquisitions on this subject : first, that Mr. 
Rattle m&Mt. Holt Mackenzie, the one setrioi 
Memberbfthe Sudder Board, the other Secre- 
tary 1 <j> Go veihuient, arc a brace of block heads — 
ipgbtnOds blockheads to be sure, but still block- 
heads, sseortjlyig to the master Malapert of 
Englishman, Wild, it appears, knows'morc 
of India, tyer resources, revenues, &o., &« 
fjtoibn seven-years' residence, than both the 
gentleman in question. Secondly, that we 
asserted the Government to be on the eve of 
£tatiional bankruptcy, the simple answer to 
Which the Englishman has mistated our 
position; which was that the col lections of 
Revenue were aiinduljy decreasing ; and that 
the annual drain of tin ee millions unjustly 
impolitic, and fraught with dangerous con- 
sequences. Thirdly, that the territorial 
Revenues are not in arrearl !!!!!!! 

Upo^tjbese three points# we will give our 
Tenders; and the Englishman the benefit of on: 
remarks, but very shortly, we promise them, 
to-morrow. In the mean time we beg to 
observe, that the talk of the Englishman on 
the subject of remissions , mado us laugh for 
one quarter of an hour. — Hurkaru Aprils 11. 


We shall, for the present, add a very few 
words, to those we have already bestowed 
on the financial and revenue question. The 
influx of Europoun news has prevented our 
doing so sooner. 

First as to the arrears of revenue, which the 
Englishman appears to deny. According to the 
the report published in 1882* as the result ot 
the labours of the select committee of tbe 
House of Commons, it appears* filial the ( 
Territorial possessions which are under the* 
permanent remind ary settlement in the Ben- 
f$tri Presidency, comprise an extent q| 
14^92 square miles in Bengal .Behar, Orissa 
h^ nares, with a population of upwards of 
8flpOf|j^O&0 (exclusive of the Benares provin- 
w; from wh ie h there is no return made,) and 
fiMeftW r Revenue under permanent assess- 
3,24,70.863 .sicca rupees." t 
* 4 total demand of Gpvern- 

* rnenflh 1828-0, or 1830-1 , the period whon the 
stajerabht Wit* made ? In 1828 9, the 
Jpif detnaqd W ^ revenue ^ was. 3,04,03,788 
®®Sif. topees, or iuptfards of 70 lafcb& wore 
4§tatr the 'tbv%MW& ffrotitoced i, e. ooMected, 


Tn 1330* I, the total demand waa 3,96*67,312 
id cca rupees, about 3 lakHi further in 
the cotleetidns. tfttrs would appear' by the 
report ns published tit, hdwe; umordin^ io 
the minute of Mr. Patlle, tfjc deliaft in stitl 
greater, it belong upwards of 75 lakhs*. of. 
rupees in 1835*6. 

As to the working of the system, (the per- 
maiient assessment) the Finance Committee; 
and the Parliamentary,’ both, state u that if 
does not appear to have' answered the 
purpose for wltieh it was benevolently intend- 
e<l by its author the Finance Committee 
goes further, and says, “that in the perma* 
nently settled districts in Bengal nothing is., 
settled, and little is known, but the Govern^ 
ment assessments. This was the state of things, 
in 1830, for the report of the Calcutta Finance 
Committee is dated July 12th 1830. Then hear 
Lord Hastings : — ' > 

“ Nevei,” says Lord Hastings, " was there a mea- 
sure conceived in a purer spirit of generous humanity 
tnci disinterested justice, than the plan W the Perma- 
nent Settlement in the Lower Piovinces. It >vas wor- 
thy the soul of a Cornwallis. Yet this truly benevolent 
purpose, fashioned with great care and deliberation, has,* 
to our painful knowledge, subjected almost dig whole of 
the Lower Class throughout these provinces to most, 
grievous oppression ; an oppression 4oo, so guarantied by 
our pledge, that we are unable to redieve Hie sufferers j 
a right pf ownership in the soil, absolutely gratuitous, 
having been vested in the person through whom the 
payment to the state was Lo be made, with an ultimate*! 
power to wring from ins coparce ners au exhorbiiant 
rent for the use of any part of the Land." 

And Sir E. Colebrooke ; — 

An opinion not less strong was recorded at the same 
time by Mr E. Colebrooke, then a member of tbe 
Supreme Council, who observed that ** the errors of 
the Settlement were twofold: first, iu the saciifice of 
what might be denominated tbe Yeomanry, by merging 
all tillage lights, whether of property or of occupancy, 
in the all-devouring recognition of the Zemindar's per- 
manent pioperty iu the soil ; and then leaving the 
'Zemindar (o make Ins settlement with the Peasantry all 
he might choose to require.** 

We now lake the observations or Mr. Pattte* 
the whole scope of whioli is as to the fact and 
extent of arrears, and an investigation jp£ ill© 
causes #tnd a demand of 4 report frofo the 
Revenue Accountant; and ting minute, be, it 
rernaikcd, which has not the approval of lbq 
Englishman , lias been approved of by Govern- 
uiotii, and the information sought by it, if 
oidertd to be furnished 

With the view of having this singular defalcation fa 
die receipts, 1 would wish the Revenue Aceoiintetjt 
to be called upon to furnish an analysis of ’the 127,63,000 
alleged bukya demand, shewing how. much w of the 
year last past, and hoW^Uch of old, standing, that h,\of 
1, 2, 3, 4 air 5 years, end is siilL linrecOvcred. 
sume, that no interest demand ie iucltided in this etejf^ 
ment. Lf there be, its amount should be separately 4^(1 
distinctly exhibited, for its farming any part of it, wUl 
make the deficit of colUciions still more extrao>diokf| j 
for, 6F course, the amount, if Wtiriit, ought' io corned 
pond With tlie bukya demaud. I ’ ahouldmUch like ai$& 
to Seem life aftalized statement of balances,, a separate 
tiehd of those due upon efetateS, that have been RolalOil- 
r]uhlatiou of arrears el revenue} ihowia^ the amount uia refft- 
mi\ by the rule proceeds ta the one haad, and the automat 



IJSMMWBK&KT OF THE GOttDIMOK OF M^EBING CLASSIS , 

due froni ^purchase t smce the*«Je. This wforma-tof ili^bopd debtout of the sums realizedqp 
tieP* towver, X fear^tlwa Acoouatwitwill not be able to the commercial assets,, which seems oughtta 
amply jud .w^hout feting a special ofl^cer tp have been paid bocktothe territorial accountr 


*t* w .*»¥»“* «ep«mg a special oqicer tchave been paid baekto the territorial account*. 

A!^i !M ‘ qu '' 7 ' ,t S? 0 ^,^7 J,?! w }*." il -&*±Sr •»■*** « point of >et,, India XM pii(» 

W s:©PWm«9^neiSorthea>8tltCt collectors. Ihw State- nn iUlntr hv thrn nnvmrnt nr if fthe linJ ffi 
merit must Ultimately fortri the subject of a reference to ,;».„»%?, » 7^1 frnr.ntinn h? 

the Government, for we‘ have more then we are here j? a ' Jjason, for Jl a *M*.*jW 

called upon to explain of the ill success of the late ^ ,e annual* ‘ j P?*®® mUIlOJM* ina$* 

in tlie realization of the revenue ; but, it appears Jo me, tup*5h as ,,tlip bonded , debt* was ant 0* w® 
we should be premature in addressing Government, objects to which this gum was to, bp devoted* 

.2»xrftK war sus 

I solicit the third member’s consideration of this ^ith a heAVy deficit, and M dtjOT 

question, and his assistance in perfecting the enquiriet, amount of debt, ho onewiH attempt to 

Which are tome of great importance, and therefore deny : that there is • and hAS been sof ythtw 
needing to be made with as much attention to accuracy past a gradual decrease in the amount of 
and perfection, as may be consistent with other revenue realised, wo think we have shown, 
obligations of duty. 1 hope the apprehensions 1 enter- and we suspect every body but the writer ill, 
tain of the imperfections of our system of revenue ac* the Englishman acknowledges : that* thfz 
counts, generally, may prove to be ill founded. should lead Ao a bankruptcy we do not say. 

i t i oq . (Signed) J. Tattlis. j and never hay© sajff ^ bail that it Should load 

23d January, 1837. - to a c | aul g 0 0 f .system, , iyc say, and have said 

1\ S. The Hoard have sent a copy nf the Senior ! to the Court of Jji rectors, and it Is only be- 
Member’s minute to the Accountaut Revenue Depart- ! ca „ se the experiment of piuchasing land iu 
ment, requesting him tofurnul* the required information arrear, and then re-settling thom bn til q iryot- 
at his wiieet convenience. j war 9ysinf a \ H ioo expensive, tbht the drdhfn 

As to the debt which has been paid off at of the Court have not been complied With, 
home, we believe its amount to have been about But enough of this for the present The 
£3, GOO, 000 sterling, and that has been per- system oi‘ collections is bad, its results djs- 
fonned out of t^ie sums realized by the com- astrous, and people will believe Mr. Puttie, 
mercial assets ; but tho territorial was large- and riot pin their faith until the crack of the 
ly indebted to the commercial account, so Enylisknmnt so . be bad better save himself 
that this payment, would appear tr? be a the trouble, of .loading its columns with his 
robbing of Paul to pay Peter, t. <?, a fragment unreadable articles. — HuyTtaru, April 17. 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF THE LABOURING 
CLASSES OF INDIA, 


u Wretchedness/' remarks a modern writer as this, where tracts of unoccupied soil abound 
on education, “ is incompatible with excel* mi every side, and the earth teems with 
fence; and you can nev^r make a wise and fruitfulness, it must undergo examination to 
virtuous people out of a starving one." The ascertain the degree of pretftft&ioii to which 
observation is founded on a correct estimate it can lay claim for correctness r and- whether 
of the human character, and is particularly u» 0 source of the evil be irremediable «c 
applicable to the state of British India, the otherwise. w * \ ***'$.> 

physical condition of whose inhabitants at 
flie' 1 present day, exhibits no improvement 

on that which obtained at the period when It can scarcely bo controverted that higti 
this fine co entry first came under our rule, wages ‘constitute the principal cause of cogfe- 
Trade lias increased, commerce has extended fort and independence among the labouring 
itself, arts and manufacturers have been disse-, classes, and as these form the great bulk. of 
#n mated over the wide extent of our Eastern the population in all civilised communities, 
possesions; but the majority of the millions it fellows ; that, until this, result be brought 
i)y whom this fertile landis tenanted, still re* about ns regards the people of India, they 
min from year, toyear, the same ill fed, badly ean never emerge frOm the depressed position 
wlotbed and poorly housed people, that we in which they have'SO; long been placed.- A 
fbjsrid their fathers. For this unvarying effect low rate of renumeration for labor being eeft?- 
SJw* ’ most 1 be J a constant corresponding: fessedly the main spring ef the unsatisfactory 
l Jhd, ir appealed to for the reason, the condition in which the native of this country 
pomioal economist,, vfith a smile at thfe Want is retained, it . becomes. refoistte to enquiew 
of information whlch «ould elicit such a query, what measures, are .oalcutsded to, induce* an 
^vill gravely attribute id \o the misfortune amelioration in this^ respect. Th# irp| ,0* 
IWwaUun. ThAft^aserMon might pass these, and one of not difficult accomplishment, 
eurlreai platitudes where load is sparoe and where the principles ^ eonbip^pp arp.sp 
She climate unfav^rahle to .ibe operations of well understood ^and so frequently f 
n^rieuliural industry j but in a locality sucbjto keep the labor-market undcysto^e4.f;fjir 




IMraOV BWN T. 0* TH H* "CONDITION , Of 


i iipwaftedaiimnt df wage* 
_ _ **,vpe*tfott.of which might 
fjfclk* atgiiHenanoe obtkeaeeurplas 
jfcujW purposely keptoutof employ*' 
i order that the mein body roayreeeive 
renomeratton fortheir work. Win 
„ _ may inveigh ngnimiii what bewilH 

tjgmatize a* atrocious counsel, but jfols het4 
tertbat a fen should thus dispose theemiveer 



;ood of. theowmy,tfaau thatalJehottiU hv&j silion of sublunary affairs* TThb government 1 


bty for the saAeof ail being employed, 
though at the ruinous rate of wages which 
cpmfwtiitodwoufd not fail toindube. It U al- 
so t§ tbe interest of the community that a high 
sto^iwdnf payment for tabor *bd«ld W sfit- 
thiaedin preference to a low * one, since a so- 
ciety tbits sfteaie is more prosperous, and as a 
couseqaenceitaore peaceable and moral, than 
6*tb oppositely instituted ; easier governed, 
a Oil requirmg a less costly administration 
of- Its public relations. No considerations 
of cheap production ought to be allowed 
tostandin the way of this deferable consuma- 
tion, dues it is rather a disadvantage 'than 
a benefit to those through whose ittsiru- 
mentality cheap sugar or low priced indigo is 
produced ftM* the foreign consumer, that while 
evpryrpne else connected with the trade 
ol) tains a share of profit, they aloue are ] 
ddpmed to experience no increase of com- 
;t, from arrangements to which they so 
iWffelycoiitribute. 

ttnf there arc other appliances of a more 
legitimate hat ore Which might be resorted to, 
with the view of alleviating the distress find 
privation* which are endured in this country, 
or* account ef the inadeqnatercturn which is 
offered in equivalent for bodily exertion. 
Emigration presents one, but it is apprehend 
eda very limited means of effecting this ob- 
ject ; though it is gratifying to observe, in tho 
oase of laborers proceeding to the Mauritius 
add other Settlements, that if has been adopt- 
ed dn a small scale, and under Hdvaitt&geotis 
conditions to thbsdwho have availed them- 
selves of the opportunity. Another and more 
convenient method wbuld consist in opening 
out We hr channels of production, which, by 
absorbing all available labour, would univer- 
sally tend to maintain an increased scale of 
wages;" This, as bbing ‘the most natural 
course, would be preferable to any other, 
and with reference to the plans which are 
io-pfcgtess for developing the latent re- 
sottmrof ' which the country is susceptible 
be that to which fhe etoVatlon .. 
OWpV clases in India vWll be mainly J 
ble. And here it strfkes aSJthal a great 

**iHo calculate thVco^ftt which' ifel 
titty in their 1 mproved sfiur 
L t?ibie in the market, in not Ibav- 
to consideration the addition 
made for the operation, 
Wfe&h>e*et ftits 

. „ 

MWrttf?: eirciMBS&n 




leas able, even in their highly oftpTfoHifikd 
condition, to compete Willi the most tfcWbfWW'- 
ed products of otbeWcesih tries, it is diffkvwft %&* 
determine ; bat. that tt willpossess a 
degree of inQuence is undeniable, andshdtiWM 
have due allowance made for itioa»jMi*fc- T 
mate which is framed with that view. It is 
entibaa to observe by what different means 
important ends art worked *»ut in the dispo-- 


of the country, deeming knowledge theparfttttea 1 
far every disadvantage under wnioh their sub^ * 
jeets labor, organize an expensive bxft ill work^ 
ing machinery for that purpose. A fewper^ 
sons, judging more rightly that poverty Id tbtr* 
root of the evil, apply themselves at their 6W4 K 
expence to eliminate its dormant capabilities 
well knowing that though knowledge is pbwef^ 
the impovei isltcd condition of the inhabitants 1 ^ 
is ill adapted to enable them to avail* thbrti-^ 
selves of its benefits so as to apply them' to the 
practical uses which their necessities requite; 
Between the twq courses pursued, it is imp<y- v 
sible but that good must result ; hut We make * 
bold to say that individuals will far outstrip ‘ 
the administration in this nice of benevolence; r 
The latter are proceeding almost entirely ori ' 
theory., and are unable to calculate, Or even 4 
to define to themselves the results of their pro- 
ceedings ; the former know the^ ground oh 
which ntiey arc treading, and at every ste^T 
which they take are confident that they are ; 
approaching nearer and nearer to thht pferidd; * ; 
when India will present the spectacle Of a 
country abounding in all that can conduce td * 
the enjoyment of existence, filled with a welt' 
employed and thriving pop illation, and yielding f 
a revenue, to which the present amouht^ 
wrung at a rack-rent from the wretched pbaS ,%l 
santry will he but as dust in the balanced 
estimation. — Englishman, April 7. 


f To those who take the trouble to read the. 
editorials of newspapers, it must have been,, 
observable that of late the Englishman ha* as T( 
sumed a very sublime tone that he lecture*,, 
away like the school-master abroad, and Uhat ,* 
be has tauten upon himself the task to task the *. 
press into utility! We have, we are aware,; , 
paid the new Solon of our ootemporary tqo / 
much attention,— a great deal* indeed, more < 
than he deserves; but our reader* moat pai>., 
don us if we dfice more make this wfitef<t|ie rt0 
Subject of an observation pr two, :(d, 
Englishman of the 7ih, are soipe 
down for the improvement of thp 
of the labouring, classes In India, and whiehph.x 
^ „ ^ satire «jp Vi 

ng the -artldipff.: 

khd>piy thq np is ampsing ^oitg^ K v 
We noticp jit |j»r, the purpose of ; showing 
tlm wle^^ppRsepw, anc^ Mwpsl ty of tpiw^^ 

sopliy. bal «iK* (t ?e,yiU I prMepfly ^ow 


nliff sujttrs ana 
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.The Writer in, question starts*rhh a | I t *lmi h ttieit**e of vragefcf 

did *ruwin, <w*., that . the wttr to ameliorate only the ato&unt ofrUm ink onvfccV absolut^lf- 
the condition of the labouring elasMM, is to occei3«ry daiiy mea»; If/tt>orelore, 
raise the rate of wageslandf theri proposes Iterator should* give Mmless, why life 
throomeiKoda of carry tog Into' effect this airhisiinrf>lashwnd^; and give tltem7r#r^b v 
^ory deairabie object. ' must, or ho has nettling, ?nd fund, hot oPwtfiiel^ 

:■ to ewell the amount of Wages, ttf’ blar itfifjjp 

ijUfc,, To keep the labour market under* body* whf hue to be kept In employ f 
sotted ; which measure, he says, it by ne far pien^we awbitri*, wediAvc shown the nmktf; 
means diffteult bf accomplishment ; and he a nd otfmbte At ion sobetHe to be; as we &mW 
^commends it to be done by combination, it at stani ng f 4ma&dnm*m§e! ' r ’ '•{ 

< among the labourers, we suppose). They ; ■; > 1 / ' ' 

are .to. mtettoattiur, (all over India?) and t« The prndur.w,” *aya tto &khWi. 
say onto their task-masters “ wo will not d»ay oall tiiw Jtnkee* petjieot J Atrociwis 
wwk at the present rate of wage*, hot you «oon»eii;but.it;»* better that afewslmulti thus 
shall employ all the capital now expended dispose themselves Ipr the good of the - 

by. yon on labour, .upon that portion of us la- t^au that all shhoid live' in.iserably for- .the 
bpurers, which w.e will graciously permit yoa * ft ke of all betng employed. ■ W^« tlmik the 
to, employ.; and the rest of - the labourers producer, that .is th, capitalist, would say, in 
w%om toe will throw out of employ, in order as mu °h us ho is irv ft condition to say it* “ Ri* 
that w-e who work umy get their wages di vid- tl,er y°® wo *k at ury rate > of wage*, or you 
ed amongst us, shall bo supported out of ^io starve ; and ho would call the ^Englishmans 
use the Englishmans words) a portion of those suggestion to th**yau, not. atrocious couitOOl, 
funds, which might be devoted to the main ~ atrocious nonsense j And wc -th ink wp- 
tenanoe of those surplus hands who are par* kave shewn ho would lie rigut in satining, 
pos/sly kept opt of employment, in or^er that i The second expedient for amelioration hog- 1 
tlicmain body may receive adequate remune- gested by our eutempotaiy i* emigration. The ■ 
rrviion for tJieir work" \ ! ! Now it appearsto question is where are the emigrants to go to, 
us .first of all, that the Englishman may write and nut of what fandY* theif passage mObey, 
till Doom s-day erc he can grt up, and orga* or journey-monoyy to be paid ?' These ; arto 
ni#e hi* general strike ; and secondly^ that little oonsiderafiOnd not Altogether unworthy , 


supposing it took place, the capitalists, by of notice, and to which it w^uld bO as weih, ir 
holding out, would throw all India out of eul* the philanMoplMSt idf the , Englishman would 
tiyation, and in the mean time, starve nil the turn his attention, eie Ju? recpmusiewd ernigra* 
poor devils of ryuts, who live from hand to tio» lU **j 9 k measure, of / » 

Z U Hl:Z! 18 ^ Then emnes anottoer^ad a move cbnveci- . 

I.™7t A irf ,r* ftS‘ ent mcthfKl > ■w*rdU«K to thh» writer, which Is 
muqt needs mb or starve i And it is mamrest nrinaut in i * 1 nruMiiiiir 

thal Ike twphu hands, as this second Ricardo nf nFarll J tin ^ J^, tTnh^hiL, «n tH2h*th, 


tliaj tbe #j<>Y>?ur hands, as this seooud Ricardo ^gj VJL^^tSSSt 

ca).(s them, could not have less assigned to 

them out of the- increased amount of mages" - 

by way of maintenance, “to keep them pur- •*"*•"*•?—*•* "ft* ' . 

posely out of employment,” than they now get Open out nqw channels cf prfl4^ctio^l q uotfia 4. 
in the shape of wages for the work they do; 4hai is, wq presume, 
and that for this simple reason, the wages of. capital devoted to tlid paynipnt gjf 'wages, 
the labourer in India, or say Bengal, have compared with the number i*f' labourers |f ' 
arrived at a limit, below which it it impossible to that is wjtai lie meant, we hav^pply to^bserv^^ . 
reduce them ! ?— Wages of labour in this coun- that it U very easy to say “ open opt ne w ^GhArH^ 
try;>re atwhat is denominated the natural or 11 e 1 m of production"; but that unlessthe rMtigin+i 
ne&e&itty 1 rate of wages ; meaning (tftqubte lishmdn in prepared to shew, that with toerp^et ! 
MactfWdch) by necessary rate, the various no- ed capital, 9 , e. increased demand for labpgdr, 
cessaries; and accommodations required, to tjie numbers of labourers yvijl yiot i,ocrpa§ 6 ^ f , 
enable the labourers to exist, and continue proportion, wel do not think his exps^jo^!,, 
their race, according to the prevalent habits would avail him much. Ttye wagesoflaboprin i 


l^&Stied Sy the cost of the foo# consumed 
labourer ; but as this food, which 1 fifth 


v de- in ve to introduce moi al restraint, and 
Ijy the sort of thing# .which supposes a k-ppw 


ti Vti the Sim-L the rydt and labourer of tlie \ exact statc^f kkh.\ 


th^coiiseheiciice is'^baf , tbe J custbmary rate of ’cant) uale^ fie can do iuii^faa oab^Mtfili^K 


2 jd. a day. Vdtv ^%sk^# nittdb'!eVii IbWn 


ig «'‘ mtifo *t*#RG<* of diminishing the numbers of feStfite 
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UJUPfojHi j »iy a throwing: of ranch land nAw 
in#i»ltivftiipn out of cultivation. Nothing but 
• » ch^ngcin the proportion which the numbers 
Of. tke, labo«rcr8 bear, to the amount of capi- 
ta) expended on labour* can give them an in- 
creased command over the necessaries and 
conveniences of human life, and when our 
^political economist in question, shall have 
hroughL about this effect, he may then hqpe to 
ameliorate the condition of the labouring 
.classes ; for instance, if he could persuade Go - 
vernmnt to expend on labour in this country the 
three millions of tribute annually remitted to 1 
England^ he might cure some of those evils of 
the wretched peasantry* over which he so feel- 
ingly laments. 

‘ Eliminate the dormant capabilities of the 
Country, say s the Englishman. Eliminate , by 
all manner of means, soy we, and says every 
body else ; only tell us where to get the capital 
to go to work with. But enough of this non- 
sense ; ive have dwelt so long upon it, for the 
mere purpose of showing, Hint the lone assum- 
ed by this writer in the Englishman , and his 
lectures on all manner of subjects, to the ad- 
miring public, ate a happy compound of as- 
sumption without argument and of assertion 
Vfthont pfouf, which we, for once, have taken 
the trouble to point out, but which we shall 
spare ourselves the trouble of doing again for 
some lime to route, on the principle that, Le 
jeit nc vaht pas la ekandelte. — llurk . April 10. 

Ignorance and flippancy gcneially A go hand 
in hand, and we need not travel farther (or 
illustration of this maxim, .than the columns 
of our morning contemporary . That small 
portion of the public which is in the habit of 
perusing the sago disquisitions on finance 
and other branches of political economy wjth 
which the writer in the Hurkaru imagines 
himself to be acquainted, cannot fail to have 
.observed the blundering ingenuity with whiclf 
he has managed to get stuck fast in that little 
quagmire, which he lias selected for the thea- 
tre of his muddy exploits. To use a signifi- 
cant teim— he has put his foot in it, and in 
tlmtridiculous position is getting it right and 
left, from the parlies, who had, of intention 
prepense, undertaken to draw out this small 
pretender to universal knowledge.* As if 
aware of the number of other customers who 
have accounts to settle with him, the “ finan- 
cinllfit,” after throwing a whole column of 
'heavy wet open us, declares himself to be 
exhausted, and intimates the necessity of tak- 

• 5 rest after such extraordinary exertion. 

e should be sorry to disturb him in . bis self- 
hatisfied slumbers, hut as it would be very 
ihcoffUBJiient to wait until he awakes, which 

"* t — - * r — 

K * Ta the bitterness of his dislike to one of the gentle 
mein wbo hft jwagiftee write for this papeft, our contem- 
•msary hegNUtokek of him as the author of the article oo 
vibteh herf^rdsy beatawed his froth- We^Ucsg to 
.qaliUhtcn Hun, Tae person who overthrew the specu- 1 
4jtttpiiaof tbe mattlrs 6f finance and reve- 

’Jftpe, b^otihelpfire^^wbo has taxed uur brother'* poli* 
urn economy. ‘ 


I we are apprehensive he never will thocoaifUJyy 
we must do a little violence to our notions of 
[fair play, and take him to the pump fora few 
minutes, to see whether h dash of cold wkter 
will not have the effect of extricating his 
ideas, from the gloripus obfuscation in which 
they seem to be involved. 

We agnize with infinite humility, that we 
have very few pretensions to bdld the rush- 
light of our small experience to the galax| nf 
talent whi^h illumes the editorials of' thfc 
Hurkaru , and quite put it out of pur recollec- 
tion that, in venturing to express our ideas 
on a subject, which is confessedly on^ol bbe 
chic Test importance in this country, w <****£# 
poaching on the peculiar manor of the Cer- 
berus of Hare-street. Hence the 
encouragement which our labours have 
pericnccd ; but having a shrewd suspicion 
that the bark of the toothless old annimaHs 
worse than his bite, wo shall nathless make a 
fin ther inroad on the forbidden territory, 
being tolerably well convinced lli&re is no- 
thing in it which is seriously worth powder 
and shot. 

As the “ financialist” seems neither to un- 
derstand himself, nor to be disposed to inter- 
pret us fairly, we shall take the very opposite 
course as regards his sophistries and afford 
that patient attention to their refutation which 
many of our readers will think misplaced on 
so shallow a reasoner. In our aiticle on sug- 
gestions as to the means to be pursued for 
ameliorating the condition of the laboring 
population of India, we intimated that there 
were tliioc modes of proceeding ; by combi- 
nation, by encouraging emigration, and by 
opening out new sources of employment, 
giving preference, of comse, to the last, as 
the most legitimate method of three proposed. 
We insisted on neither, but simply offered 
them as suggestions to all who, in a right 
spirit, desire to come to the examination of 
the question under consideration. The Courier , 
we perceive, quoted our remarks, not, we 
will undertake to say, in the perverse spirit 
which influenced the writer in the Hurkaru \ 
but in the desire which should aotuate every 
part ob the press, which is above ounsidera* 
tions of pique or personal enmity, to give to 
the public whatever it finds of utility in the 
columns of contemporaries. However, this 
point is scarcely worth noticing. As it . would 
be hopless to convey to oar readers in a con- 
densed form, the pith of the .objections, which 
the writer in the Hurkaru has raised agaiust 
our remarks, and as we intend to le^him ex- 
plain himself, so that on recurring to the sub- 
ject a second time he may spare qs and tbe 
public. the further infliction of his learned 
dulncss, we give the following sample of clpsc 
reasoning, that we may have the pleasure ,in 
common with those who takeamalicious pJfijj- 
snre in the process, of plucking these jays.pf 
their finery. >. ■ 

44 1st.* To 'keep the the labour market understocked ; 
which measure, heiappiS by oo means difficult oi ac- 
complishment j amihi receionjendsit to be done by «?*- 
Wuofwn, (among the tabouret*, wo suppoao). They ere 
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meet together t (all over India 1) and to say unto tUeir 
tadMitaateia “ we will not work at the present rate 
o€ wages, but you shall employ all ihe capital now ex- 
pended % you on labour, upon that portion or 
ys.UbQurers, whiuh we will graciously permit you to 
en^»k>y ; and the rest of the labourers whom we will 
throw out of employ, in order that we who Work may get 
tkeir wages divided amongst us, shall be supported out 
use the Englishman's words) a portion of tluue 
funds, which might be devoted to the maintenance of 
tlj^ose surplus hands who are purposely kept out of em- 
ployment, in order that the" main body may receive ade- 
quate remuneration for their work 1 ! ! ! Now it appears 
to up first or all, that the Englishman may write till 
Ddom’s-day ere he cao get up, aud organize his general 

sinks ; add secondly, that supposing jt took place, the 
capitalists, by holding out, would throw all India out 
of cultivation, and in the mean time, starve all the poor 
devils of ryuts, who live from hand to mouth; or else, 
drive them to desperation, and dacoity ; for if they will 
not work they must needs rob or strave ! And it is 
manifest that the surplus hands, as this second Ricardo 
calls them, could not have less assigned to them out of the 
* m created amount of wages' by way of maintenance , 
4 to keep them puiposely out of employment/ than they 
now get in the shape of wages for the Work they do ; 
and that for this simple reason, the wages of the laboui- 
er in India, or say Bengal, have arrived at a limit, he- 
low which it is impossible to reduce them ! /— *Wuges of 
labour in this country, are at wl.at is denominated the 
natural or necessary rate of wages ; meaning (to quote 
IVIacullock) by necessary rate, the various necessaries, 
and accommodations required, to enable the labourers to 
exist, and continue their race, according to the pnWalent 
habits and customs of the race to which they belong. In 
Bengal (says Mr. Colebrooke,) the necessary wages of 
labour are almost entirely determined by ihe cost of the 
food consumed by the labourer ; but as this food, which 
i-j the simplest imaginable, and consists merely of boiled 
rice and split pulse, and salt to relieve its insipidity, is 
produced at very little cost, a labourer is able to subsist 
on a mere trijle ; and the consequence is that t|ie cus- 
tomary rate of wages is iu common employments so low 
as2£d.aday. Now, we ask, how much less than this 
Bum, will the Ricardo of the Englishman assign»for the 
maintenance of the surplus hands, purposely kept out of 
employ in order that the main body may get more wages. 
It appears that the rate of wages, is alieady only the 
amount of the labourer’s absolutely necessary daily 
rneal. If, therefore, our ameliorator should give him 
less, why he starves all his surplus hands ; and give them 
im he must, or he has nothing, *io fund, out of which to 
swell the amount of wages, as his main body, who arc 
to bo kept iu employment ! So far then, w<^ submit, 
we have shown the strike and combination scheme to be, 
jo* we called it at staitiug, diseased nonseuse !” 

: Now for plack the first. The “ financial- 
isl” ridicules the idea of the agricultural la- 
tourers combining, and assumes that they 
ni u st accept the pittance which those requir- 
ing their services choose to tender to them, or 
starve. Every* one must admire the philan- 
thropic view which this doctrine takes of the 
duties which man owes to his fellow-man, at 
the same time that it goes no further to’ the 
point at issue than this— that the ignorance 
and wretchedness of the ryulty population are 
to lie gloried in, as effectually preventing them 
from taking those steps for their emancipa- 
tion, which have proved hq suoeesn/ul with 
the working classes in Eupand. This, from a 
Benthamite of unusual pretensions is some- 
what startling, and.we must wait, we suppose, 


hie leisure “ for some time to come/' till we are 
favored with an explanation of this novel 
plication of the greatest hflEppiticss M of the great- 
est number principle. But does this writer, 
in his zeal to attack our positions, leave his 
own so unguarded as to forget that, combina- 
tion has on. more than one occasion beerf suc- 
cessfully essayed in India ? Is not thatof the 
palankeen boare**, a miserably under pa¥& 
class*, an instance in point ? and is not the 
Hur karri, at this very time, in accordance with 
its assumed tenets, upholding the combination 
.among the shroffs l fs this latter also on the 
greatest happiness of the greatest nurnhbr 
principle ? We should like a straight-for- 
ward answer to this question. Supposing that 
our menial servants # our kansahmahs, our kid- 
inutgars, our baboorchies, and our syces were 
to determine that. they would no longer servo 
us unless we doubled their wages ; shoulti we 
be enabled to starve them into submission, or 
they us? Come; Hurley ! speak up. Yes, 
or no V And what is to prevent the agricul- 
tural class from insisting ou a remunerative 
return from their labor? The writer in the 
Hurkaru, with that superficial knowledge of a 
subject in which lie so offensively volunteers 
to set us right, assumes that “ capitalists" in 
India can always starve the labouring class 
down to that state of debasement, which con- 
sists in allowing them the privilege of air to 
breathe, and just enough of sustenance to keep 
body aud soul together. Now, with the ex- 
ception of those employed in the indigo manu- 
facture, and in the opium cultivation, will this 
excellently informed personage point out 
where " capital” is employed fo any extent in 
other hrrtticlies of production ? If be had 
ever passed in the course of his travels in In- 
dia, very far beyond the boundary of the Mar- 
hatta ditch, be might have learned that the 
vast supplies of graiiv of every description, 
cotton, ginger, UirmOTic, madder, safflower, 
t and other staples poured into this market, are 
not produced by “capitalists’* in his sense of the 
word ; hut by innumerable small cultivators 
who arc dependent for the assistance which 
they receive in tilling their fields, on a class 
still lower in the scale of society, who are 
partly day labourers and partly occupies* of 
patches of land, on their own account. These 
are almost invariably sown with paddy, of 
which a quantity is produced, not only sutftai- 
ent for home consnmption, but for the supply 
of the non producing inhabitants of the towns 
throughout the country. 1: is to the interest 
of both these classes to obtain a fair price, 
the one for thoir produce, and the other 
for the labol* which is expended in its pro- 
duction; consequently their interests arc 
identical, and ndt opposed to each Other, 
as in the case of the capitalist and the 
operative, who has merely ~his labor to sell, 
as in England. The capitalist cannot do with- 
out fhe gdods of the producer, and must boy, 
or brehk up his trade ; but the latter . e*n»at 
any* time raise the price of his commodities, 
by lessening thq quantity of the particular 
kinds required by the merchant/ abd growing 
more of what is applicable to bis oivp support. 



And to 
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a certain Extent, the game is in the 
rafefdf also if the small oWner 
etiltirate* wilt not give 
^ee4c*tta»ded for Ins labor, he can 
toirWhis owo plot of ground tor upb- 
nmil Much time that the producer 
the merchant up to his terms. 

/’ T&te writer in the Hurkam states that wages 
am in their natural stale in India. Now, 
emVoajt a pun, we mean to contend that’they 
freiiiau unnatural one, and that it is the doty 
Of the philanthropist to ascertain the cause 
D9l4e|eWse the< comedy* Always drawing on 
t&ib .ayowed- Benthamite predilections of the 
Hare- street School, we again seek answer to 
aether query directed to the same quarter— 
whether it accords with the greatest happiness 
ofjthe greatest number principle, and with the 
bpACSt discharge of a public writer's duties, in 
I&diftf fonplied 1$ to ridicule the pretension* oi 
eighty millions of our subjects in India, to ex- 
ist in a condition a degree removed above ab- 
solute wretchedness, iu order, that sugar may 
come a farthing or twq per pound cheaper to 
l^te -operative in London, or that the rice with 
wbtoh the planter at the Mauritius supplies 
hilr well-fed negroes, may stand him in one 
cent. , tees per bag© ? When these inconsis- 
tencies are explained, we shall take into con- 
sideration the expediency of sitting at. tlie 
feet of this financial Gamaliel, and looking tip 
i4t4ileut admiration to that genius, on which 
we have at present very reasonable cause to 
Wok’ down. 


THE CPHIMTIC^ 


Tbo “flnaneiallst* after admitting ,tbst thp 
rate of wages to the agricultural population 
is so tow ns to have arrived at a liitm befuw 
which it is impossible to reduce them, asks 
with much simplicity, in what inanAer it is 
proposed to“ maintain the surplus hands pur- 
posely kept out of employ, is order that tjie 
main body may get more wages ? It appears 
that the rate of wages in already only the 
amount of the labourer s necessary daily nical/| 
if, therefore, our ameliorator should give him 
less why he starves all his surplus hands ; 
and give them less tie must,, or he has nothing, 
nefund; out of which to Swell the amount of 
wage* of this main body who are to be kept in 
©tnploymctvtl &t> far then we submit we 
fcavesbown the strike and combination scheme 
to be, as we called it at starting-diseased 
nonsense " We also set out with an assofhp- 
tson that ignorance ant! flippancy go band in 
hrfttd, and though we do not, after the self* 
sufficlentt manner of the Writer of the “ diseas- 
©jdnonsensc” just quoted, venture to ask our- 
ifoive* silly questions that we may return as 
IMy. gaspers to thpm, we shall, before we 
With him, give him as much of his 
at the public will probably eonsi- 
; in rail for the tone in which Wei 
lassatted. , We may reasonably, at j 

K ite. /display Just made, enter-' 
t&er the financial is t is ground-’ 
“ ’T-tWfd* arithmetic, And H is- 
iivfhoingfcfaim that we oifer' 
‘^Oteieaf on the -exquisite 
l itgd the patie&e to 
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rivaling small' 
dad that their 

nth®* persons fa the . , 

agricultural produce of vtfrlofijn 
fof the supply of merchants afj 
Thdie ninety persons findtngf) 
is allowed to them for their labor inadequate 
to the degree of service performed* outer Mo 
an agreement among thetpsolves nottawork 
lor the nine* above mentioned, unioMth*** 
[assent to give them such fats of wages#s 
shall ho confessedly equitable, Xo eMe 
this result, they agree that one-third of ihmir 
number shall be supported by the remainiog 
two-thirds, until soch time as the employee* 
accede to their demands, and the rate oft labor 
is permanently fixed ot the increased standr 
ard. And we will further suppose that they 
select the time of the year, about the month 
of February, when the demand for labor ** 
daily becoming urgent, and the rice crop of 
the preceding season has becu all got in. Now 
we will assume that, the pittance whioh u 
usually coffered them per man for their labor 
is two annas per diem, and they require throe 
at the very lowest which can he expected to 
subsist in tolerable comfort an able bodied 
laborer with a wife and family. If the lands 
be no" sown at the proper time— and even a 
difference of fifteen days would be Miifioiant 
tocause the failure of particular crops, the 
opportunity would be lost; and it remhfns to 
be seen u helher the producer would weigh 
the cost of the additional two rupees per men-* 
seni per man against the certainty of lasing 
the season for that >oar. it must lie borne in 
mind that the agricultuial population of In- 
dia, with the insignificant exception of the 
mi graft ry dangahs, is perfectly stationary ; 
and that it rarely goes beyond the immediate 
vicinity o( its own villages, to seek for em- 
ployment ; and hence the impossibility of 
sppplying the place of these who had refused 
to labor at unremunerative prices. Now the 
laborer being a producer also, it is evident 
that the reserved bands purposely kept out of 
employ, until Uie system bad taken root, would 
be maintained partly by means of the addi- 
tional sums given to those allowed tg work* 
partly by the produce of their own land r co- 
der ed still more productive by the leisure 
available for its cultivation, and parUy 
contributions in kind from the working 
bers of the confederacy. To the prodoospjjL 
would be a matter of liitip moment—porkkfi# 
rather of congratulation to find W bdtg«iui 
countrymen obtaining a fair rennpergU'om foe 
their labor. He woujd charge the differenoo 
of cost to the merchant, and the raerck&ut 
would pass it op to the consumer ; and ttysm 
the latter would have Jto pay a faritripg 
pound more for hig sugar, or a cent, Mar 
motet for bis tic&> instead of ibis 
attai nod at the exoense.df tbs ‘ v "* 
gradation of a whohi people 

wo are bounder ** 

\mmmU 


*>qpd$vw 
before tbAHe 




' * 'let to fthiiir* '"Jfcfclii W- sfotui'tAVifoW 


inbta; 
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endeavoring to contra- 


«?& r 

-gtt f 

ffe, odcrnoitfra^ pan they combine 


the the * 4 fuiancialkHt ” that 

flScryof the laboriuj; population in such, 


' f In making out his ease, those who do us 
Hie honor to weigh the arguments adduced on 
«$tfecr side, will scarcely fail tq observe that 
Hits writer in the Harkaru has fallen into th$» 
egregious error of confounding the capitalist 
with the producer; whereas it will be sufHci- 
**tly evident that the merchant is the only 
weal capitalist, and that the producer is only 
'degree removed above flic labourer, whose 
fuisistftaee is not unfroqnentlx secured by a 
participation in that produce, which* the for- 
mer, having little capital, is by this moans 
enabled to- bring to market. Wo dwe1| on 
Hiis point in order to exhibit the' slender 
grounds on which our positions have been 
impugned, and the small skill which it re- 
quires to parry the attacks of so ill provided 
an assailant. The suggestion to emigrate 
ttexi attracts notice, and questions arc asked, 
where aie the people to go to, and who is to 
pay the expences of their passage by land or 
water? The latter interrogatory migjt he 
answered iti the former. A few years ago the 
emigration of labourers to the Mauritius was 
tint bo light of; it has been hinted, as having 
been speculated on for the supply of the West 
Indies, and is engaging attention to Austra- 
lia; so that it would be premature, under 
these circumstances, to pronounce that there is 
no opening for the population in this direction. > 


.*■ . V*'. i ' ?• .’y%& 

rffco mi'.^kMi owr fioanphittft 

takes os to *aifc> is? recommending theeltafc 
tuition of new sourcee of ^mploymeat vrbis* 
would, abolish much of tho torpids 
which presses on the markets n Q 1" saftlitb 
self-satisfied reasoner, ** itlaOf uuuse; ppopu* 
latiou would increase faster than employment, 
and th% people Wotifd jdstbe As badly dif tig 
ever/' Excellent logic! and so, to caw 
out a fallacy of the Schools, taken 00 trust, fenb& 
adapted to’ latitudes Widely different front 
these, the vast papulation of this country IS 
to be left in unimprovable neglect 1 4 ' Besides, 
where is the 'Capital to come from?'* In the 
name of all that is astounding docs this 
pseudo econotnist so palpably betray ignor- 
ance of the A. 15. €\ of his profession, as to 
require lobe told that in a country like this, 
the rescources of whitfh are only beginning* 
to be developed, labor is capital ; and that 
every able bodied man in it “ is a valuable 
unit of the convertible mass of unconverted; 
wealth." 

But as our mentor with curious accuracy 
expresses it of himself, enough of this non- 
sense ; we have dwelt sol on g upon it, for 
the mere purpose of showing that the tone as- 
sumed by this writer in 4$e Hurkuru> is a 
happy compound of assumption without at* 
guinent and assertion without proof/' We 
cordially subscribe to this remark, altered 
only in a single word, and at parting, have a 
word of ad vice to tender to the author; which 
isj to think on a subject before he undertakes 
to do&tnati'ze on It, and before lie ventures a 
second time to Attack n's or any other contem- 
porary writer— 10 measure liis man. — English- 
man, April 11. 
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This evening’s Gazette contains an Act of 
sdme importance, — Act No. IV. of 1837, uiak- 
ittg it lawful for British subjects of every 
eia&s to hold land in any part of tlsc Com- 
pany's territories. The draft of this Act was 
published at the beginning of last year, 
and we remarked upon it at the time, that, 
futile shape then presented, it went beyond 
the provisions of the Act of Parliament .Which 
it Was intended to carry into effect, for it 
Okftetided the right to aliens as well as to 
British subjects. The sa - e objection, we 
ftew find, was taken to it in England by the 
©hart of Directors, an extract from whose 
despatch' on the subject is published tp-day 
iu Explanation of the mpfive , for altering the 
dUrtfs oftbe'Act so as fb exclude aliens. The 
V&striciibn of this rigflt tq British subjects, 
lMMdtt being in with the soim of , 

****** 1 


fiNMiott was ciasWA . _ , 
m %onrebt In p^tkf&l#/ _ 
plication it may j&fodifcel 


persons who have lost , their qvrjM 


without being admitted, as {hey .wish tu be* 
into t}io community of Clio British nation, in 
Whose allegiance as well as protcoiipniheyL 
desire to participate. That ipcopvenienoe, 
should be met by facilitating the condition* 
of naturalization, especially in the „cu$e A *fl£ 
the Armenians, and uncertainties of existing 
tenures from the uncertain afate of the 'f%| 
Hitherto should be removed by special enacts 
jmeiji ; but tb allows u persons of whatever 
nqtipn to acquire and fcofdiu perpetuity, o* 
for any term of yeprs, property in laud, is 
to allow an enemy, secre t, or declared, to 
acquire by jpurcha&e the ipeaiis ofcommaucTr 
ing the labor, and controlling the will of 
— — 4 oi"lWudnchr 


jour own population, ^-4he aesiu < 4 , , 

in, tbeir jute* at elejBAWM and indirootf j 
¥*WU»WK Aa ww>ta> In the «M« pf - 
greal power likeRugl J, aoehap o«oe<?| 

... .. 4 /isinerely theoretic* but a j 

, yrp bold to. fipd.it> safety a?#J, Indepis d«f>dd , ja , j 
ip JOva ag: I jeopai^j, werp .tli«,anbjfct» pf a. 

Veniebce to ( neighbour allowed free access to all 
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9§k** ciUfypni, *nd especialy to this most, im-*| 
portant of alWtbe right of possessing J and , for 
that it A rigbttobe cquired only by dispos- 
sesfMOgaoothcr ; — and the possibility may , be 
e$pM0toed, that the wliole surface of the soil 
might thus become alienated from the natural- 
bom citizens, and that these, in consequence, 
with aU tbeir municipal privileges untouched, 
and their mercantile and other moveable 
wealth, notwithstanding, might all of- them 
have notice to quit the land of their birth, 
issued at the orders of their foreign and ab- 
sentee landlords. 

Another Act is .published in the shape of a 
Draft proposed Vor reconsiderationatihe 
litsl Meeting of the Legislative Council aftor 
the 6th of Tune neat. ‘ The object of this 
Act is to apply to the Commercial Code of this 
country, the reciprocity system with respect 
to flag, uqw prevailing in the Commercial 
relations of Great Britain and the United 
States, with many European, powers and with 
the various South. American" States.— Calcutta 
Courier, April 20l 

By a government notification which we 
published yesterday, it appears that the Com- 
pany have been graciously pleased to confirm 
that part of. the Act 3 and 4 William 4. c. 85, 
which permits British subjects to hold pro- 
perty in land in any part of , their dominions. 
Yu these they, seem „io have followed the 
example of the Negro King, who* we are told 
by. travellers, was in the daily habit of mak- 
ing proclamation, that the royal appetite 
being satisfied, all the sovereigns of the world 
were welcome to go to dinner. They have 
not forgotten to add “ you will take care to 
make such provision as may be requtsito for the 
adequate protection of the natives of India." 
We shall see whether this provision will make 
any distinction between the authority now 
wealed in the native landholder, and that 
trhieh will be conferred upon the European. 
If it should, the stigma thereby ^affixed to the 
British subject, will be most unmerited, whilst 
at tho same time the whole intention of- the 
Act Will be defeated, iot under the present 
revenue system it would be impossible for 
the landholder to make gobd the sums due to 
Government, unless hey In 'bis turn, wore fur- 
nished with authority almost equal totbat 
which is exercised upon bimsolf. 

tt the protection and improvempnf of the na>| 
tiveg of I,ndix were really desired, it is obvious 
’"Jurt fvery encouragement would be given to 
"jtijah, subjects who chose to become proprie- 
“ Of tbesoil. To talk 0 ^, dispossessing ap 
tt proprietor's is a farce. They may be dis 
fsod by .the pressure of taxation, as we 
*00^ hqd the question then, is whether 
ntage to the sate would accrue from 
iliicji proprietors by a person who 
i« , $p,s»me system that hasguined 
cccssora, dr by those w^o, bringing 
, . energy, and the accumulated know- 
of a more <$ viUzed * country to bear 
t&eir now ftcqoisition, have tbe faired 




prospect of f improving the country ju ML 
their own . fortunes. It is not tfkpfythqthh£ 
great number of European^ Will settle peftiia* 
nently in this country ; when estateb ate to 
be sold« they are much more likely lb* Suit* 
native capitalists who are seeking for an in- 
vestment, and who attach notions of dlgrift£; 
tp the station of landholder, thaii to altftct 
British speculators, who are generally anxi- 
ous to leave the country, and #h6 'are'iftf 
enamoured of Company's law and revenue 
system. If £hen it should be fonnd that 
Europeans are desirous of purchasing some 
particular tracts of land, it may reasonably 
be inferred that they possess the meaus Of 
improving them and rendering them vastly 
more productive than has hitherto been the 
case. The state will not only be the gainer 
by the direct increase of wealth which these 
adventurers may acquire, hut by the stimulus 
which the right of their success must inevi- 
tably give to the great body of native proprie- 
tors. The same reasoning holds good with 
regard to aliens whose fate is not yot deter- 
mined by the august Company. Even the 
Courier thinks they could not do much harm 
in “ so large a territory as India, though in 
some small state (England for example ?) 
they might buy up the whole country and 
turn out the children of the soil. This is 
truly an amusing speculation. It. would do 
one’s heart good to find the Holy Alliance 
clubbing purses, like Tory boroughinongers, 
to buy up the land. For our part we would 
willingly give them leave to invest their 
spare funds in that way, and should think 
that all they could obtain would be rather 
a security for their good behaviour than* an 
injury to the natives. They could not carry 
the island away to niako the pedestal for a 
new imperial statue, nor even acquire the 
ducal privilege of doing what they like with 
their own, unless their likings happened to 
conform to those of the parliament. In fact, 
however wise the policy of excluding foreign- 
ers may have beefi in the middle ages, when 
every landholder was required to do military 
service, and whon every great landholder was 
almost an independent power, it is clear that 
such restrictions are not applicable to, the 
present state of society, when the greatest 
subject is as much hedged in by laws as ike 
least, and is compelled to use his property 
within the strict limits which the refinement, 
of modern society have assigned to it 
lukmm, April 28. 

The Court of Directors have at length con- 
sented to permit Europeans to bold lands in 
India, and have sent out prders by the pvei r - 
fynid despatch to give the force of law to tffe 
draft of a Regulation which was promulgated 
on this subject two yqgurs ago. Every Wdg 
connected with" this great question of Indferb 
colonization, iscurioushnd in$lruettvq. ft% 
curious to trape up the reluctance of the CfoWft 
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wliallenacity the Cabinet of Leadenliall 
Sj^eV.' have clung to this line of policy, 
through every succession change in the Court 
if. directors. It is curious to remark, that 
long. after the factory had swelled into an 
empire, and the mercantile character of the 
Company had been merged in their imperial 
attribute*, and the exclusion of Europeans 
from all connection with the soil of India had 
become .a glaring anomaly, this jealousy of 
their countrymen still continued to haunt 
their councils. But the circumstances con* 
yieeted with the abandonment of this system”, 
form by far the most curious and instructive 
part of its history. 

The progress of liberal opinions among the 
King's Ministers, led, as the reader well 
knows, to the insertion of a clause in the New 
Charter, which granted permission to Euro- 
pean's to settle, and to purchase estates in 
India after the month of April, 1834. An Act 
of Parliament, however omnipotent in its own 
essential character, is of no validity in India 
till it has received the stamp of the local Legis- 
lature, over whose proceedings the Court of 
Directors exercise an absolute control. But 
these Acts, though not binding on the officers 
of Government, areas binding on the Court 
of Directors, as they are upon the Court of 
King’s Bench ; and in neither case ig there 
any option but that of immediate and uncon- 
ditional obedience. Yet strange as it may 
appear, it is not the less a fact, that one of the 
most important provisions of the last Charier, 
has been kept in abeyance for more than three 
years by those to whom the execution of it was 
confided. This would naturally lead the mind 
to the conclusion that the Court of Directors 
possessed some authority for dispensing, dur- 
ing an indefinite period, with Acts of j?arlia- 
inent ; but this is by no means the case ; and 
if the people of England felt any interest 
Whatever in the question of Indian coloniza* J 
Hon, a hue and cry would long since have^ 
been raised on this subject. In fact, the guilt 
or innocence of disobedience to the highest 
authority in England, appears to depend much 
on the prevailing tone of public feeling. A 
hundred and fifty years ago, one of our sove- 
reigns assumed this dispensing power, and 
the Nobles and Commons of England not only 
took away his crown, but deprived his family 
M the throne. But in the present instance, a 
subordinate body, created by the vote of the 
Legislature, has ventured with absolute impu- 
nity to dispense with an Act of Parliament 
.(or three entire years; and to dispense with 
ft fit so palpable and deliberate a mode, as if 
l.t was intended to draw the attention of the 
ppblie to the transaction. A twelve months 
fiffor the orders in Parliament ought to heive 
Jtfien made the law of India,* the draft of A Re- 
*gulation embodying this enactment was pro- 
mulgated in this cpdfctry but It had scarcely 
the light before it was~ placed in Estate 
^suspended animation sdeeiffo %ri*rs 
jfwm home. TJ»e dwtt'wfo {ransmiitod to 
,$%lMd ja August, l«»S, ahfl afrWed, it is 
presumed, sometime in jrwnuaryV 1S&5; after; 


Which it remained unnoticed more thaiv twelve 
months, forit was not till February 1037, Bint 
the Court of Directors/ wrote out to their Gto* 
vernor-Geticraf in Council granting permit 
sion for the enactment of the proposed llegtit* 
lation. ^ 

The despatch of the Directors, dealing aS i * 
does with an Act of Parliament of paramount 
authority, is a most singular document. Tte 
Court have therein published to the' world* 
that the reasons which induced them to con- 
cede the question of European colonisation in 
India, werc^Jthe Act of parliament and there* 
commendation of their own Boards and offices. 
Is not this tantamount to giving to the opinion 
of the Boards a higher authority than to the 
orders of (lie Supremo Legislature ? Poes it 
not encourage the idea, that if the advice of 
these local functionaries had been opposed to 
the Act of Parliament, the Act would not liavq 
been carried into execution at all ? It wears 
the unpleasant appearance of an intention to 
degrade the authority of Parliament. Any 
attempt on the part of the Churl of Directora, 
who stand mid-way between the Parliament 
which created them, and life officers whom they 
have created, to represent these bodies as being 
in their view entitled to etyial consideration, 
is, to say the least, highly injudicious. The 
Court only injureTlieir own dignity when they 
lower the eslirnatron of that body to which 
they owe their existence. An Act of Parlia- 
ment is in its nature imperative, and should 
not thus have been placed in association with 
the reports of Boards, which the Court of Di- 
rectors are at liberty at any time to reject. 

The Directors have embraced the opportu* 
nity of this despatch to draw the particular 
attention of their servants in India to that sec- 
tion of tins Act of Parliament whiehdi reels 
that the protection of the Natives should form 
an object of particular solicitude* This recom- 
mendation would certainly have possessed 
greater weight if the Directors had not afford- 
ed a specimen, in their own conduct, of the 
very unceremonious mode in which it w Am 
safe to treat Acts of the Supreme Legislator#. 
The insertion of this clause appears to be fit* 
tended to convey the idea that the coloniza- 
tion of Europeans is likely to compromise the 
welfare of the people. But what oppression 
of any of the new European landholders can 
exceed that which the Native Zemindars have 
(■practised towards their tenantry, over sfocq 
'they were raised from the condition of Col- 
lectors of rent, To that of Proprietors of the 
soil ? In the perpetual settlement no adequate 
provision was made for the protection of the 
ryots, and they hate been ground to the dust 
by oppression. Their condition does not ad- 
mit of any aggravation Of misery ; am) if Eu- 
ropean colonisation produces any change !k 
their condition, it must be for the hotter. And 
we fed confident, froo| the general featur^Ngf 
tho European character, that under Stiftfft 
Zeihinddrs the w^fare of tho tenantry wipw 
greatly improved ; that is to say, ak fit atm 
European character can be reflected 
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management ot estates.— -Friend of Indi», 

May A* 

The Friend of India has, we think, taken 
rather a mistaken view of tho object and 
jotentsof the recently enacted law, respecting 
the power of Europeans, to hold lands in the 
jotei iur. The act of Parliament which gave 
that power, could neither he suspended* nor 
oonih-mod, by auy act or omission of the 
Court of Directors ; the moment it was pub- 
lished, in the official organs of this Govern - 
jnieut, and, strictly speaking, even before that 
publication, every subject of this country 
and every officer of the Company, became 
bound by its cuactmcuis. and bound to be 
cognizant, of ait and evefy of its provisions. 
British born subjects could hold lands in the 
.Mofussil just as well, and as legally before 
the passing of No. IV. of 1837, as subse- 
quently thereto ; but the Court have availed 
themselves of the terms of the last ch alter, 
touching the landholder's clause, to practise 
U very happy, and ingenious piece of state 
craft, by which the contemplated holders, and 
the lands they shall inhabit, shall be brought 
quietly and comfortably, within the equal 
despotism principle, and made subject to 
justice, equity, ahd good-conscience Law, by 
the very measure, which the Court will, wo 
doubt not, vaunt of, and hold up to the admi- 
ration of the world, as a noble instance of 
liberality, and a direct and irrefragable evi- 
dence, that the views and intentions of the 
Court are far moie liberal, and tolerant of 
colonization, than those of the British Par- 
liament itself. Let us then proceed to anato- 
mize, and lay bare, the iagenious process 
by which this splendid piece of legislative 
despotism is effected, under tho disguise of a 
measure of extension of rights. The Act« 0 f 
Parliament, commonly culled the last charter, 
says, that natural born subjects of the King, 
shall be cuabled to hold lands, within such* 
part of tho Company's territory, as was in the 
possession of the Company, in the year 1800. 
Well, wo are not told why this restriction is 
imposed, nor do we discover why, till we find 
that this reservation, was niado for the pur- 
pose of playing off a state juggle, by Which 
tho Act of Parliament is attempted to bo 
evaded. The Court say with groat magna- 
nimity, “ This provision is the offspring of 
narrow views, and mean sentiments ; it may 
be worthy of the British Parliament, but k 
is unworthy of us ; we will, therefore, do 
away with tho unworthy restriction, and pass 
nJocftl Law, enabling such parties as the act 
describes, to bold lands anywhere and in 
wMiKuever part of our dominions, such par- 
ties may think proper, without restriction or 
.IbpHatiggt, either of time or place.” Hero wc 
.have ' the magnanimity clause,. and undoubt- 
edly Exhibits, the exercise o£ a power 
f #) *teh is given to the Company by «tie act, 
very probably so given, with the very 
paens intention now tyro ught intoopera- 
>§fciiv This great: and liberal enactment esta- 
blished, we may congratulate ourselves on 


the sudden change whrefa has all on a sud deity 
fallen like inspiration upon the Councils Of 
Leadenhall-street.; but when a man tbrrtWS; 
down a wail of separation and exclusion;' 
before wo exult, Ictus Jie sure that he ’has* 
not dug a ditch of interception, and took 
before us ; or, probably, we shall didoovef 
that all our gain consists, instead of being 
stopt by the wall, to find ourselves boggled in 
the mire. Having opened the gale of all 
India to all comers, being natural born sub- 
jects, they then proceed, on the pretence of 
that clause of the charter, which directs that 
the local Government shall take measures for, 
the protection of the natives, to pass a con- 
current proviso, that all lauds so held and the 
holders thereof, in respect thereof, shall be 
and continue subject to the very same laws 
and regulations as the natives themselves. 
Thus, by a contemptible manoeuvre, do the 
Court of Directors attempt to outdo Shakes- 
peare's witches; to do more than keep the 
word of promise to the car, and to do more than 
break it to our hopos. This, in our view of 
the subject, i< the real explanation of the 
lecent measure for extending the right to hold 
lands in the interior, by British natural boru 
subjects. In this manoeuvre, the Court have 
illushatcd the uses of an act of Parliament 
much in 1 lie. same manner as the subtle French- 
man defined the use of speech. “ Speech was 
given us,” said he, ** to enable ns to conceal 
our thoughts.*' The Court says, “ au act of 
Parliament to empower Europeans to settle 
and hold lauds in India, is given us, to enable 
us to pretcuL them from so doing.” 

The second clause of the act No. IV. of 
1807, of this Government, is as follows : — 

<f And it is hereby enacted, that all rules which pre- 
scribe the manner in which such pioperty as i> aforesaid, 
may mfw be required, and held by natives of the said 
teintorius, shall extend to all pet sons, who shall tinder 
(he anihoiity of this act, acquire or hold such property " 

Now we must confess, that with the best 
exercise of our judgment, and even giving 
some scope to our imagination, wc cannot 
divine what can be the object, or meaning 
of this clause, if it be not to frighten such 
natural,, born subject* as aforementioned from 
having or holding lands in the Mofussil. 
We cannot imagine bow it is possibles sup- 
posing a transfer of such lands from a Hindoo 
or a Mahomcdan, to an English, Scotch, or 
Irishman, all such rules as prescribe the 
manner in which such pioperty shall be held 
by Natives, Hindoo or Mussulman, can bo 
brought to bear in the case of Euiopeau 
British subjects. Supposing that an English- 
man buys and takes up his residence on an 
estate in the Mofussil, and that he * dies intesr 
taic, leaving a family, does this clause mean; 
that his property is to be distributed accord- 
ing to tho Hindoo Law,^or the Mahomedaif, or 
both? Under this clause, it must be dlstri^' 
buted according to all the rates, which pres- 
cribe thq manner in which property may now 
be acquired and held by natives of thex£ 
territories. How law of any kind' is to b 6 
administered or can bo administered undef 
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suoha portion, surpasses our comprehen- 
sion. We are steered at the monstrous 
uaintelligibility of such legislation, and will 
be thankful to any of our contemporaries, , 
readers, or correspondents, to furnish us with 
a' clue wherewith to unravel this mystery : 
we candidly confess our total incapacity to 
solve the problem . — Hurkaru , ft lay 8 . 

After more than twenty years’ debate, per- 
mission has at length been given to Europeans 
to colonize India ; and it becombs a matter of 
some interest to enquire how far, under exist- 
ing circumstances, they arc likely to avail 
themselves of it. There can no longer he any 
doubt that upon their settlement in India tests 
whatever hopes may be formed of the future 
Improvement of the soil. Our expectations of 
any beneficial exertion on the part of the Na- 
tive landholders have died away. During the 
period of forty-five years, in which they have 
enjoyed a more absolute control over the land 
than private individuals have enjoyed within 
the memory of Indian history, they litue 
scarcely made a single dibit to improve their 
estates by agricultural skill. Occasionally 
the picture of a lenient landlord lias relieved 
the dreary uniformity of oppression which the 
countiy presents, but as regards any real 
improvement of the soil, Bengal has been sta- 
tionary during this period ; and it is to Ife fear- 
ed that in many parts it has even gone back. 
Neither the establishment of an Agricultural 
Society in the Metropolis of India for more 
than sixteen years, nor even the translation 
of its Transactions into the vernacular lan- 
guage, has succeeded in producing any beuo- 
ticial intlueuce on the views or practice of Ihc 
Zemindars. They still continue torestlbcii 
hopes of larger profits on their success in 
squeezing the ryuts, and not on the improve- 
ment of their estates. It is, therefore, to the 
settlement of Europeans in India with their 
characteristic energy and skill, that wc must* 
look for that progress in^igriculture, which 
shall enrich, primarily the cultivator, and 
through him, the landlord mid the state. And 
the more Europeans can bo encouraged to 
colonize, the brighter will be the prospects of 
the country. The primary obstacle 10 their 
settlement in India, arising out of the positive 
prohibition of Government, has now bccu re- 
moved, But there are, we fear, other and per- 
haps more formidable obstacles to coloniza- 
tion, which will long continue to operate 
againstthe best interests of this country, which 
wc shall very briefly enumerate. 

The absence of any congeniality in the cli- 
mate with the European constitution, is a sori 
ous objection to any scheme of colonization. 
This may in some instances be overcome by 
long residence ; but rarely without a sacrifice 
of European habits, and the adoption of Asia- 
tic usages ; and t£ these bo perpetuated 
through two or three generations, the family 
of tlie-coiQitiitt will gradually lose the distin- 
guishing features of the European character. 
To a European who has received u liberal 
education at home, moreover, it is naturally 
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a matter of most paternal solicitude that Mb 
children should receive an equally good edit* 
cation ; but many years must elapse before 
this country can present, any counterpart of 
an English College. And even when semi- 
naries equal to those in our Native land shall 
have been reared, there will still be wanting 
those national associations, which being im- 
planted in the mind in childhood, accompany 
us through life, and impart a hallowed feeling 
10 every recollection of otir native latiu. 
These associations the colonist must consent 
to forego, if lie domesticates himself in India. 
The attractions must, therefore, be much 
stronger than they are at present, to induce 
an Englishman to deposit the hopes of his 
family in such a glim ate, and amidst associa- 
itons such as this country affords. If a colo- 
nist bo desirous, as he naturally ought to be, 
that his family should not sink to the level of 
Asiatic habits, he will find the only remedy 
of this evil to consist in frequent communica- 
tions with England, from which the bodily 
and mental constitution may receive an acces- 
sion of new vigour. The establishment Of 
Steam packets, on a broad scale becomes 
therefore, a matter of increasing importance 
to the welfare of this country. 

The present state of local jurisprudence, 
is also such as to deter front colonization. 
We do not allude so much to the piivilcgo of 
appealing to. the Supreme Court, which has 
recently been taken away ; because when it 
was enjoyed, it was never appreciated ; and 
nine-tenths of the European community in 
India took no note of it, but from its 
loss/’ We refer to the whole system of juris- 
prudence in the Mofussil, to the iuellicicnoy 
of the local Courts, to the bribery and corrup- 
tion of the Ainlus, to the delays, the inconve- 
nience, and vexation to which a colonist must 
h*e subjected in an attempt to support his 
tights in these tribunals. Those who have a 
prospect, or even entertain a hope, of leaving 
the country, may confront these difficulties for 
a lime, and sustain their minds. amidst daily 
vexatious, with the hope of eventually grasp- 
ing the prize of independence; but few men 
would place themselves or their families per- 
manently within the reach of such grievan- 
ces. It is therefore a duty on the part of 
Government to introduce such reforms into 
the local Courts as shall on the one hand pre- 
vent the oppression of the Natives by the 
'European Colonist,, und on the other hand 
affoid him the best security for the oujoy meat 
qf his rights. 

Added to the grievance of the courts, are 
the perplexities connected with the acquisi- 
tion of landed property. There does not per- 
haps exist any country in the world, whore 
every circumstance conneetcd with, landed 
property is on a more unsound and unsatis- 
factory footing. Through tlie supinenoss of 
the European authorities during the last fifty 
years, the natives have had leisure to* mature 
their national chicanery into a system, the 
baneful effects of which arc in no case so Puffy 
developed as in regard to landed properly. 
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After, a European, for instance, has purchased 
an estate from Government, and faithfully 
paid the cons deration money, his first duty is 
't^find his purchase. From the Collector’s 
office lie may indeed receive some general iuti- 
ptatiog of its locality, but, in the strict sense 
of the word, he does not obtain possession of 
if* Qn the contrary it is the object of every 
officer about tbe Court, to prevent bis kqow- 
tag any thing whatever about it, or about its 
boundaries. When he proceeds to enter upon 
the land, he finds half adozen claims advanc- 
ed by his neighbours to various portions of 
it; the old proprietors vex him with fictitious 
demands, and drag him into the Courts; and 
the colonist who hoped to obtain quiet posses- 
sion of an estate, and to nuke it the scene of 
improvement, finds himself involved in half a 
dozen flaw suits, which continue through as 
many years to distract his attention, and to 
exhaust his purse and his spirits. The atten- 
tion of Government is particularly needed, 
therefore to correct the irregularities and sup- 
ply the deficiencies of the present system of 


bly be that the estate oh which the \\6pc» bt 
his family rested, had fatten into arrearsarid 
had been brought to the hammer. , , 

Our remarks last week regarding tbe dis** 
pensing power of the Court of f)irectors,.haye 
called forth tbe remarks of several friends, 
and of one of our contemporaries.. We 
never supposed such a power to exist in that 
body, though it has been virtually exercised . 
for three year9. Doubtless an Act of Parlia* 
tuent is binding in the Fust from tlie moment 
fixed for its'taking effect; but in the present 
base, this singular anomaly has been presented 
to tbe mind* that for three years after the 
maturity of the Act, a variety of Regulations 
which had been framed expressly to prohibit, 
that which it was the intention of the Act to 
allow, were permitted to remain on our oodc. 
These enactments, should not have been 
allowed for such a length of time to stand in 
hostile array against each other. To the 
most cursory observer, it was moreover evident 
that the conduct of the executive government 
in India in reference to the purchase of lands 
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Smlion** 0 ** 80 * 81011 estates 80 (1 public j by Europeans jvas regulated rather by the 


# idea that the Court of Directors had not yet 

But the greatest difficulty in the question of; issued tlicir final orders on the subject, than 
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Indian colonization is to retain an estate after 
it has been purchased, found and improved. 
Government have declared in the Regulations 
that every bigah of land in India is hypothe- 
cated to the State; and that if the interest of 
the bond, — that is, the rent of the land — he 
not paid up punctually, month by month, they 
are at liberty to foreclose the mortgage, and sell 
the estate, for whatever it will fetch. Should 
there be no bidders to an extent sufficient to 
cover the arrears of revenue, the State will 
purchase it for a rupee. However vexatious 
this course may appear to those landholders, 
who desire honestly to transmit the Govern- 
ment share of the produce to the public exche- 
quer, the moral character of the great body of 
Native proprietors gives the authorities no 
choi'Cc between this procedure, and the entire 
sacrifice of the revenue. Government arc ob- 
liged in the case of the land revenues of India, 
to legislate in reference to the worst portion 
of their subjects, and unfortunately this is by 


by tbe fact that Parliament had passed an Act 
regarding it, from which there could be no 
appeal. 

However unseemly the delay in carrying tho 
Act of Parliament into execution may appear, 
we think that the publie have obtained a satis- 
factory compensation for it, in the superior 
privileges which have now been conceded to 
the colonist. Many, indeed, will feel disposed 
to attribute this delay to the imperfection of 
the Act rather than to any indisposition of tlio 
Court of Directors to admit Europeans to set- 
tle iu Ipdia. The Ant, by a strange oversight, 
gave permission to Europeans simply to hold 
lands fora term of years. This might have 
been interpreted to signify either that they 
were not to be allowed to bold lands in the 
permanently settled districts, or that the per- 
petual settlement in Bengal, Ueharaml Orissa 
was to be set aside, whenever a European 
happened to purchase lands in cither of these 
This anomaly the Court of Direc- 
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far die moat numerous class. The honest are , ors have now corle cie<l by allowing Europeans 

lV e J°:LZ h { CCt A rr.rrr' .“SJ* i »• b°ld estates either for a term of years, or in 
oat of the misconduct ot the dishonest, Who perpetuity according to the tenures of the 

■"? :r ,d P 7 * rt, T * J* pttbhC ,f r-4. may purchase. -Friend of India, 
there was any ebancc of evading or postponing! M au n J r ' * 

payment. We Mate this fact, not to censuro; J 
the arrangements of Government, which have 
been dictated by stern necessity, but to shew 
how difficult it will be for colonists of honour 
<K*d integrity to settle in a country, where all 
the rules which refer to the question of land, 
on a mistrust of the native landed 
firopiiewj; In these circumstances, a Euro- 
f kiiWmit could scarcely venture to quit 
jtrj^bat at the risk of losing all the, 
ftigjodusiry, l>y the first, calamity of 
^espasQfi*, of eg supposing there to be no mis- 
jfadudt on tlife part of his agents. The first 
intelligence which he' might deceive, if lie pro- 
ceeded for a season to England, would proba- 


Lookt a new law of the land and so little— Oh ! my 

Early Lessons in brevity. 

To tub Editor of th£ Bengal Hurkauu. 

Sir,— When you do not well know your men 
meaning , let pikers gueas it ifiis is a sound 
maxim for Governors ^vvho look one whyr 
though obliged to row another, and who page 
a law they do not like. Use vague and large 
terms and keep "the interpretation .in yogf 
own hands. Frans Intel in geflfrpfohm* said 
tho Schoolmen ; certainty to a certain intent m 
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etpry, particular is unnecessary , quoth Sir Ed- 
ward Coke in treating of the notable science, 
of special pleading, it is enough to have 
certainty to a common intent in genet' al. Short- 
ness 'in laws hf highly productive of this last 
degree of certainty, which, as every body must 
see* iscon venient enough to the— law-makers. 
The true principal in India is, that no body 
has any occasion to understand a law if the 
Council does. Where the legislative power 
is the same thing as the executive, and the 
judicial is absolutely dependent <pi the latter, 
the ultimate construction of all law must 
plainly reside with the State. 

The Court of Directors have ordered the 
local Government to publish, and the local 
Government have published accordingly Act 
Ns. IV. of 1837: they had better have put it 
in the Balaam box. If we had merely to deal 
with the old race of legislators, deriving au 
thority from the Company only, we should not 
have so much cause to be surprised at imper 
tinent usurpations of authority, and less op- 
portunity of amusing ourselves with the lan- 
guage of law. But it is never to he forgotten 
that we live in the midst of a regenerating race 
of law-givers, who are to reduce the wording 
of laws to an old simplicity, while they under- 
take at the same time to adapt them to a state 
of Society that has neither the advantages of 
early simplicity uor those of advanced civili- 
zation. 

The sole secret of our law-givers to out do 
others in manner, is brevity , which is the cloak 
not merely of indolence in their case, but of pro- 
found and consumate ignorance of their busi 
ness. A short criticism of Act No. IV. will make 
this a plain matter oven to their partisans 
presume that every body knows that sigee the 
last Charter to the Company every subject of his 
Majesty, wherever born, could acquire and 


tlie last obstinately adhered to by tho East 
India Coma pony. 

It may well be Said so : the title of the last 
Charter of FreEdoM, is “ an Act for effect- 
ngan arrangement with the East India Com- 
pany, and for the beTter Government a>f his 
Majesty’s Indian Territories. By that Act 
as we have said, any subject of His Majesty, 
even, an Englishman, might hold land any 
where in any part of India possessed by Eng- 
land, before 1800 ; let us see the practicable • 
comment of His Majesty's Indian Govern- 
ment modi lied by that of the East India 
Company, and now under tlie guidance of 
that wise servant of his Majesty, Lord Auck- 
land. 

Act N#. IV. of 1837. 

1. It is hereby enacted that after the 1st 
day of May nex it shall be lawful for any 
subject of His Mtyesty to acquire and hold its 
perpetuity, or for any term of years, property 
in land, or any emoluments issuing out of 
land in any part of THE TERRITORIES OF 
THE EAST INDIA COMPANY!!! Why, 
we thought they were His MAJESTY'S 
1NDTAN TERRITORIES, vested in the 
East India Company for a term of years with an 
express condition thht this Company should set 
up no claimof dominion, advance no pretension 
to any profit, beyond the payment Of the divi- 
dends on their CAPiTALBTOCK,and that seeing the 
terms of the bargain was sure enough, we now 
Gnd, however, under tho authority of the lan- 
guage of a law, emanating from the workmen 
of a codr, and men, who legislate for the per- 
petual generations to come, of one hundred 
millions of other men, and who measure their 
words with such care that they will not spare 
one, even to bo understood, we find, Isay, 
thatwe, Englishmen, arc living in the terri- 
tories of the East India Company !— TIiq 
sceptre is disjoined from the Crown, and the 


hold lands for any term of years in the terri- Scribe and the Pharisee and the Publican, 
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torics of his Majesty (farmed to tlie East India 
Company ) and acquired by the national arms be- 
fore 1800. I presume almost every body 
knows also, that the corporation of the East 
India Company advanced for years the impu- 
dent pretensiou that, independently oka right 
to the reimbursement of their capital stock, 
these territories were their property. Men 
will hardly learn this distinctly and clearly 
from the cunning and one-sided narrative ar- 
gumentation the late Mr. James Mill has been 
pleased to call a history , in which history there 
is a double end, the last contradicting the first, 
because he began to write as a historian (as 
far as such a man could conceive bis vocation) 
and ended it as a paid advocate of the worst 
sort, and of the worst and most sordid corpo- 
ration existing in England; but those who 
rfefcd a^d judge for themselves, even by read- 
itog this miscalled history, ana without eon- 
stiltingthe original Authorities, which he has 
rh more than one instance suppressed, will 
fitod out, that' this pretention of dominion 
vHiioli we suppose no one 1 will now gainsay 
ut if we call aft Impudent pretension, w to 


are set in the high places between the King 
and tlie people; between the one nation and. 

the other there is a corporation of the usfi- 

aJ integrity. 

After this extravagant blunder in the first 
section of this Act, it seems hardly north 
while to oriticizo the second ; but that too 
would have been unique in its way, unless 
we had had experience of philosophical law- 
givers. “ II, It is hereby enacted that all 
gules which prescribe tlie manner in which 
such, property as is aforesaid may now beao* 
quiredaud held by Natives of the said terri- 
tories, shall extend to all persons, who shall, 
under the authority of this Act, acquire or 
hold such propeity ! ! V 9 

May we bo defended against holding such 
property, under the authority of «ujs Act ! 
What All the rules which apply to Natives ? 
Shall an Englishman then, have the rules of 
Hindoft succession, the rules of Mahomeda,* 
succession, the rules of partition in both eases 
applied to him, asturell as the law of Equity 
AND GOOD CONSCIENCE? . ‘ 
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Or is it niCant; that tfc should imply Ilia* 
M>r»Iy such rules as apply, 44 shall extend” to 
dSnglish holders l That is perhaps what is 
meant, and it is precisely wliat is nOtsaid, 
prepatvt example of the consequences oi the 
affcctipn of brevity in laws. To be brief in 
Writing laws men must understand the sub- 
ject matter, be single-minded and straight- 
forward ip-purposei despising intrigue, defy- 
ing influence and dictation, to escape con- 
tempt themselves. 

Our Law-makers have not a common know- 
ledge of the meaning of words. The secoud 
section of this Act No. IV. expresses every 
thing they do not mean to express, nothing 
that they dot it expresses ^|iat all the rules of 
Hindoo and Mahoftiedan law relating to suc- 
cession, shall apply to Englishmen, all the 
complicated rules relating to regulated par- 
titions of natives estates under the authority 
of Regulations. It does not express that ail 
rules relating to the payment of revenue and 
sales of property in case of default, shall ap- 
ply but by a general implication involved in 
the blander of the whole generalization. 

The entire secrets of our law-givers are to 
be summed up in two words which constitute 
their claims to rul£ us and their titles to phi- 
losophy, Brevity and Uniformity. They are 
pr.iginal at least as legislators, uniformly 
dark, and briefly nonsensical. I can give a 
specimen both of brevity and nonsense, from 
an auction catalogue which is quite as good 
as specimen of style as our law. 

44 for sale,” 

M Jack, a bull-ferricr, excellent for cats 
single-handed.” Now wliat does this mean ! 
It does not mean that the cals think Jack aci 
excellent dog, or that he is a good dog for 
them, they arc of a contrary opinion— It 
means that Jack let alone, kills cats very 
qaickly — which is precisely, what is not ex- 
pressed by .reason of brevity. I wish our law- 
makers could learn and would attend to the 
Cat’s opinion. 

Nous Verrons, 


conjecture. The Company's Government bah' 
not exceeded Its province*; nor loaded the 
Indian Statute book with unnecessary iogfs^ 
lation in this instaitoe. The Act of Parliamettt* 
(Sec. 83), only gave a British subject the ri^ht; 
of holding lands 44 for any terns of years* fn 
such part or parts of the territories its he 
shall be so authorized to reside in.” Here is 
a double restriction, the tenure of a u term of' 
years," and the right of residence, which in a 
preceeding Section (78) is restricted to 44 Snob 
of the said territories as were under the Go- 
vernment of the said Company on the 1st day 
of January, 1800, and in any part of the ter- 
ritories ceded by the Nabob of the Carnatic, 
of the province of Cuttack and of the settle- 
ments of Singapore and Malacca.” But in the 
same clause (83) there follows a proviso: 

u That nothing herein contained shall be 
taken to prevent the sajd Governor-General 
in Council from enabling, by any laws or re- 
gulations or otherwise, any subjects to his 
Majesty to acquire or hold any land or rights, 
interests or profits, in or oat of lands in any 
part of the said territories, and for any estates 
of terms whatever.” 

Hence it will be observed, that it was left to 
the Indian Government to extend the privi- 
leges of British subjects in regard to the hol- 
ding oi lands, beyond the above limits of ter- 
ritory and 44 for any estates or terms whatever.” 
This has been clone and no moro by the Act in 
question, which declares that 44 it shall bo 
lawful for any subject of His Majesty to acquire 
and hold in perpetuity or for any term of 
years property in land, or any emoluments 
issuing out of land in any part of the teirito- 
rics of the East India Company.” The liar- 
karus exception is to the woiding of the ser 
coud clause ; 

44 And it is hereby enacted, that all rules 
•vhich prescribe the manner in which such pro- 
perty as is aforesaid* may now be required, and 
held by natives of the said territories, shall 
extend to all persons, who shall under the 
authority of this act, acquire or bold such 
property” 


Uurh May II.] 

& We shall perhaps , offer a few remarks 
on this subject to-morrow or the next day. 
Wc have no leisure to-day and do not wish to 
delay the appearance of this letter.— Eo. 


The Bur learn and the Friend of India find 
fstalt with Act IV. of 1637, the former as de- 
fective; In words, and thereby seeming to 
iffiposhcottditionff which cannot be intended ; 
thenftepas a piece of arrogant legislation, 
puKtiorth by the Court of Directors with affec- 
114 IfliWSkly* The Friend of India ms to 
pgnerd tttfs Act ae a proof that the Court 
assume ihei rconsent to be necessary to render 
an Act of Parliament operative in this coun- 
try, Wc can perceive no reason for sack a 


By which, observes our morning contempo- . 
rary, it might be implied that an Englishman 
buying land would subject his property to be 
administered according to Hindoo or Mahom? 
modan law at his death. Wc shall not attempt 
to defend the phraseology of our Indian legis- 
lators who have earned a reputation for bre- 
vity at the expence of their perspicuity. Wa 
think, however, the objection taken in this, 
instance is of no real importance, and that no 
real difficulty of interpretation will arise out 
of the faultmessor ambiguity of expression;, 
here pointed out. * 

A correspondent of thirf i/urA«ruto*day,unr 
der the signature of Nous Vsbiwns, takes a 
very jusff cxcepticfti to another expression in 
the Act quoted above— 44 the territories of the 
East India Company This is a common mode 
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scofiftiii«i4fe a fal#$ r §fincipjG& qt -an erfor pf 
facile «Uai*er Act of j$33 no ftlieresn^* 
of tbj^lagisn territories as tojrftpijea $f v 
tlie Qm India Company,^ bat a§ tqrEitowcr 
of which the' government and tfostmim * * ; were 
continued to them, (i Jit* ‘.Mlj® manner .tJiOj] 
warding of Act* V. of t$£7^pufd hove run 
(an in the 1st clause of the J£ngii#fr Act) “ the 
territories” in the po&wim ammder f h& .&»-*] 
vemmeut “ of the East India C0mpapy,”-T 
Ca4 Courier, May 11. 

' ■>, - v i*'’ . ? rj y 

The Courier concurs in the Censure passed 
by our correspondent Nous Veiuions, upon the 
sovereignty assumption clause of Act No. 4, 
of 1837, hutourcontemporairydoeS’npt appear, 
to agree with him in his further** in our mind 
very just, animadversions upon the .- second 
clause of this new specimen of legislative skill* 
Our contemporary may perhaps recollect that 
a few days ago; wc invited our oo- labourers 
of the Press, as our readers, simple aud gen- 
tle, as the old story books say, to kindly af- 
ford us their assistance in “ eliminating,” as 
the learned Englishman and Mrs. Malaprop 
would say, thereby meaning ** eiicttiqg,”— 
though, by the way, “ elimination,” means 
<k the act of banishing” — in clioiting some 
intelligible meaning from the words which 
compose the second clause in Act No. 4, of i 
1837 ; but our request has not been respond-* 
ell to, and our contemporary, instead of ex- 
plaining the latest sense, and laying open 
the hidden and recondite intent and object 
of this clause, contents himself with thinking 
that uo real dilliculty of interpretation will 
arise out of the faultincss, or ambiguity of 
expression, in this part of the act. Now, for 
our own pans, whatever ambiguity there may 
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ren, 
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be in the intention of the framer of this law, f^, hang'inR tiiera op ( written in - smalt mane- 
as to its operation, we ea*«ot for the life of jscript, on the top of aiighpiMar, so that no 


iis discover the least ambiguity in the ox 
pression. The words are as direct and posi- 
tive as words can be. 44 And it is hereby 
enacted, that all rules which presoybe the 
manner in which such property as is aforesaid 
may now bo acquired, and held by natives 
of the sdid territories, shall extend to qff per- 
sons wH# shall, under the authority of tins 
act, acquire or hold 'such property,” Hqrp 
surely is homnbiguity in the expression ; t^ik 
directly laid down by this clause, that whoever 
holds land under the act, shall be liablc in ml 
pect of those lands to all tlie rules which pre- 
scribe the mode and manner#! hold ingland % f 
the native. Here is surely t*U ambiguity ; typt f 
the difficulty of andersimndiu^ the; utohffirtg 
of this clause arises from r certai^ bklrfiryic 
causes, that render ilsvbcing psabncably^f- 
ried into operation, .absolutely impossible* 
W*4ptff the case Abe other day of ; 
ntatP#«yiii#M^ hiving 


aott^ffqrdSiflf 
^slfiWp r 

ty. fk fihO'XMf eotam^ 4>f^Jtr ci>ntl8n- 
porary's journal* whiDhooniaiosun extract 
ffont .this nonpareil* of an arv.jte, see > Mr# 
Williams’s Advertisement, by which welearn^ 
that among stherLioagio , f performance! * the 
artiste will W actually convey a. living person 
from the **&go part of the house, with- 

out being observed; by the andienoeu”, Hem 
then is no ambiguity* in the ? ■, iOjKpression« 
The ambiguity lies in , the , performance. 
This, Air. Williams calls 44 4fie Cabalistical 
Voyage f we wuM be allowed to, designator 
the new act, 44 tlve Cabal is ticaJ Temiife/, mfeg 
der which 44 a Hying, person may. remove, 
to any part of India, and hold lands, subject 
to nil codes of contradictory laws, without his 
being able to discolfer any one Of ttoem.” Mr. 
Williams will fotfgfrve us Vhen WO declare 
that lie is outdone by tbe’ teglslfttive Board, 
who wilh bovreve^, .iike him; we* have no 
doubt, to bdrrokr Msr words once mere, treat 
us with ** a ^variety of otlrer dooeptions, too 
numeions for iasertioa here.” v - ‘ 

But to bo serious, — for in sooth our*subjcct 
is rather matter for melancholy than mirth, — 
we must repeat our former observation, that 
the only object that We can discover in this 
acti is to deter Europeans from’ ^urchasibg 
owh ol ding land lb th o interior df India. We 
read whch sch»ml-boys, of sunte pure despot, r 
who was accustomed to promulgate trrs laws" 


body could' read them,* iff days when teles- : f 
copes were not. This was snfllcleiif ly* pro 
ing to be sure, though it was ingemotfejr nfat* 
what was, the ingenuity of such a contri- 
vance, to the skill which so fashions laws 
that they are direct and positive in thejrex- 
pression, but are utterly ufcthteni&iblc fb^ all 
practical purpose#, either by tbcIr frAmers, or^ 
those wbe arc to! obey them. It maf be, #© W 
likely is^ said, that ill out objebtibn# 
hew law, are merely factious ; that although 
its meaning be unintelligible at present, yet 
l wimp ihcluew qqA # ^is pubiisbpd ^ ,|tRI 

vve difu'sril^ 

iu . ue legislated fpr, c^iAbe^ part^beforc 
h or#e system* opef<Mb . which, by tiMb 

\%mw.9f 

h tv, w hi eft is a swutJSfpf suhlJtuhi i»:eati4 
*upb .an eu*t^*&'M0:y 
jurfspAi<|^icc Af -the^nttotry, 
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<n . No. 7. 

^Having finished my sketches regarding the 
birth, education, kumobed, and marriage of 
the Hindoos, I should now offer an exposition 
of their customs and ceremonies relative tp 
death. Wlrtn any resectable native is dan- 
gerouslj ill, the members of his family never 
allow an Euronqaq doctor to administer any 
medicine to him, trbf would they sanction a 
Bengal Icc quack prescribing any poisonous 
pills from a conviction that their pui suing a 
diffoienl line of con d not would contribute to 
deprive the patient oi every felicity hereafter. 
This notion Has been generated for 4 consider- 
able time solely through the influence of Bra- 
ini!) ica! dogmas, and so much are the natives 
biassed in favour of it, that they would rather 
suffer their pareute, sons, brothers, and dearest 
relations to be torn asunder*from their bosoms 
by the merciless hand of death, than venture 
to exercise any discretion in following a 
different course. To die in the Ganges amidst 
shouts of Korea holes is the highest virtuous 
aspiration of every Hindoo, and it is for this 
purposo that many of the old and infirm reside 
in such places as are contiguous to the* river 
or go to that holy city — Benares, where all 
that depart this life become deified l ! / 

Among all respectable native families, dying 
at heme, or any were except on the banks of 
the Ganges is considered the most disgiacoful 
thing, it not only affects the piety of the 
person whoso died, but reflects great dishonor 
on his family. When a native does not (what 
they call) git the Ganges on the occasion of his 
death, the men, women, and children of the 
whole neighbour hood speak of nothing but ot / 
that for some time. One neighbour ask* a 
second in a low whispering voice “ brother >t 

have you heard that — did not die in the" 

Ganges?" Oh ycs" ? says the second, lifting 
the palui of his right hand in the attitude of 
cautioning the interrogator, “ I have heard 
every thing of that sad fcircumstancc. But 
.stop! stop! well he overheard. It appears 
to me that— - — must have nogleoM wor- 
shipping the Btamins or performing oil the 
poojftlis with a pure heart, else he would not 
hate died such an ignoUf death.** u jOh very 
true, brethren/' mutters a third, drawing near 

fhem. “ I think*, adds be, “ that — must 

have some aversion to drinking the water con- 
secrated with the dust of Bramin’s feet, or 
*failed4n fasting and observing all the ceremo- 
nies of hni nation. The family pf should 

Ap something in expiation pf — sin/' Talk 

m this nature is often to be byard on occasions ’ 
such and no subieets can be mqre 

fertile of 1 animated discussion than those that 
rtfeh false invid*WM distinctions 
effcto r andwymrstitious usages. • 

V Thejnpptenl a tofaraj (the despairs 

K trfth«Weqf he feast >e instantly 

l acM fatfcc banks Ganges fa a khaut, 


- If he he old and & bustm* four or floe Air- 
todnays (a sort of solemn musicians and Song- 
sters) are generally employed in leading the 4 
prOoOssfaa. These hirtoannys heat mmcat 
instruments called kholes and khurtois and ery 
hmee bole! oh horse Me! as they move along 
with grave steps* When the dying man 
reaches the flanges shore, he is requested by 
bis surrounding friends and relations to open 
his eyes and see the holy river. If the cobe- 
rages opine that there will be some delay for 
his death, he is then removed from the open 
an and kept in a shaded comfoitablc place. 
Every visitant that comes in to see asks him, 

“ how are you t Can you recognize me?" and 
the dying native, if able o speak and not in 
a delirious state, makes proper replies to the 
respective questions. Amidst this scene of 
grief and lamentation, the son is obliged to 
obtain from his expiring father an oidcr for 
performing baytoron.ee, which is celebrated by 
mattering a few muntHrs and disposing of somo 
rice, cowries, cows, &c. to the priests. The 
object of it being his father’s crossing (when 
dead) by laying hold of the tails of oows, the 
rivulet Baytoronee situate near the palace of 
Junta or God of Death. As soon as this gasp- 
ing creature evinces indications of approach- 
ing dissolution, he is carried down to the river 
with as much expedition and liuny as possi- 
ble. The great toes of his legs are iinmetsed 
in the water, and he himseli is placed upon 
olay and dirt. His friends, son, and relations 
put the drops of holy watci into his mouth, 
add rend the spot with dicadful cries of horee 
bole, and fifty other obstreperous sounds of a 
like nature, until the dying man has gone to 
M that bourne whence no traveller ictums." 
The corpse is then rubbed witli clatified but- 
ter, washed in Ganges water, and di eased in 
a new cloth. 

«i 

The haggard -looking moor daf crashes, the 
assistant, deputies, and set v ants of Kama, the 
Llewellyn of the natives, noivdiag theii inac- 
tive clumsy feet at a snail's pace, covered with 
rags and walk near the dead body with cfuhms 
of ganga (bang) in their hands, sometimes 
disclosing their ugly blakish jaws fora ca- 
cbinnation,and sometimes casting around wild 
glances* They soon busy themselves in dig- 
ging a choolee , or a hole whereupon parts of 
toodree (heritieca minor) and sometimes of 
sandal wood are arranged in such a manner 
,a$ to hold the corpse in a secure way. 

j The dead body is Always placed on the pile 
with the face upwards. The head should also 
be laid towards the north, and the hands and 
the legs are keptin a contracted form. Small 
bits ofgo Id, silver, Copper, rupee#, &c. are pul 
in contract with the month, nostrils! eyes, and 


* Hindoos ars all divided into two 1 eft 
bottom and mq plots, The former being 1 
of Krishna aad the latter of Em, 


at sects, vir. 
worshipper* 
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tat*, &e of the deceased, the heir sk lav*# * fldm the day of the death up to the tenth 


throws upon hie mouth a handful of lighted 
straw, after ottering some spells with the 
priest, and walking three times round the pile 
with h*s face averted* Other *pei sons tt»*» 
pour jupon the funeral pile clarified hotter, 
Indian pitch, and some combustible substance 
to eMft I a apeedy burning, piercing the body 
aUWteryala with long pieces of strong wood* 
severing the bones and points from each other 
and tin owing back into the flames all the dis- 
jointed parts of fiesh and grease, diivoo away 
from the ehoolee by the force of the fiie. Whetv 
the whole body, with the exception of the 
abdomen is consumed, the blaze is extin- 
guished. The inlioient part is put into an 
earthen pot with some clay, and a person is 
deputed to put it into the river going knee 
deep in the water. It is sop posed, that devils 
and evil spirits wait to devom it, and that if 
it bo flung at a distance it can never escape 
their clutches. After this ceremony is con- 
cluded, all the attendants thiow water on the 
file with hopes of being handsome, and pan- 
fymg themselves with bathing in the Ganges, 
and leave the Sushan (burning place) crying 
koret hholr , hot rr bhole ! As soon as they reach 
home, every one of thorn has to chew some 
doll r nalta leaver touch a piece of iion, and hold 
his hand upon fiio at the gate. Letters aie 
written by the heir at law to all those iclalions 
of his who have not hoaid of this news, and 
they who conic to pay him visits console him 
and the family in the following way “ Oh 
this world isa vast scene of delusion l Parents, 


day, the heir at, law offers to the deceased toil 
or a medley of ripe, plantains, <,iar|# 
fled butter, sugar, honey, sour curds, and leaves 
of the tooUet tiee, from an idea that this mix- 
ture tend# tp fatten hi* soul. W the deceased 
•leaves any fcmale issue, she performs a oefor 
mony eal|ed CMtasfa for (be salvation, ofW 
father on the fourth day* After a month ail 
the members of the family get their nails out, 
beards, apd heads dressed ana mustache* 
shaved. The females out their nails, cleaning 
(heir legs with giavel And water and adorning 
the sides of their votes with the red streak* 
of Alta. 

On the 31st day the heir-at-law pei forma 
what is oaUed sk?%w<L He first of all hold* 
his hands jopon four pots containing fire and 
ashes, a few dtontert with the priest for the 
purgation of the sins he might have unconsci- 
ously committed during his mourning in kill- 
ing bugs, gnats, mosquitoes, ants, &c. that 
disturbed him in his sleep. A quantity of gold 
is disposed of to the Bramins, and the sun is 
duly woishipped as additional measures for 
his expiation. The ceremony denominated 
Tdachanchone is then celebrated by giving <«?, 
gold and brass potato tlie Bramins, on account 
of the spiritual welfare offthe deceased. If 
the hffir at law be rich, he makes ft shuba , that 
is, invites all his relations, friends* Cooleens, 
and learned Pundits, to Assemble in a large 
compound of Ins house, where several bands 
of Ictitotmays are requested to sing while ho 
disposes of some cots fitted with bedding. 


son*, relations, and friends are all false 111 | , c V era 1 aitieles of brags and silver, *11 kept 


Nobody is nobody! It is thereforo, vaiu to 
weep. Weeping will not moreover bring the 
deceased hack. Tko world is governed by 
picdcstination. Man is born to die on a cer- 
tain day, and it docs not he within th^power 
of any one to undo what God bus command 
cd lo be done.” 


. j. i #i*«a ,« is perhaps meant the heaven, is brought ih 
The person « ho throw, a handful of lighted al< J J th fm11 heifers and cne bo || 0 ck, mm) 
sit a w on the Incc ol the deceased is obliged to - — * - • 

leltnquish for a month his usunl bed and men! 

He is prevented Horn cutting nails, shaving his 


head, putting on shoes or sandals, taking fish, 
sweetmeats, vegetables of foreign pluses, and 
luxuiiant curries— his food being merely a 
little quantity of table rice, dholl, one or two 
plantains or refff ahloos boiled by himself, or 
by any member of the family closely allied tp 
him. This food is prepared every day in new 
pots upon three new cones of clay, lighted 
with oocoanut leaves, &c. He is also allowed 
to take sugar, a few selected fruits, clarified 
butter, and to drink milk. He generally sits 
upon small pieces of carpets, and sleeps upon 
blankets laid upenalraw* The clothes whioh 
he is allowed to wear must be me** white 
olotlies, and not to be washed for a month. He 
jigs also to put on a cfmdnr upon hi* brepst In 
, the shape of a poitay, Jiavtng an iron key tied 
with ft, in order to be save* from the attacks 
of evil spirit*. The other members of the fa- 
mily observe these customs In proportion to 
the degree of consanguinity existing between 
them and the deceased. t * % 


theie methodically for that purposo, and some 
times an elcplinnt, a how, a carriage and a 
boat. The Bramins rirc of comae the only per- 
sons who aie entitled to receive those things. 
Aflei this a brow cait, 01 a wooden rcpiesett- 
tfliion of a man holding upon his head, Clio 
fntm of a cow, and a small building, by whioh 


the priest flinging moie flowers and making 
his baboo utter some mmteru orders the bul- 
lock to be branded with red hot iion ; which 
order being executed, another ceremony, that 
Is the thraud, is performed for the express pur- 
pose of the salvation or the deceased, and is 
repeated every year in conformity to the in- 
junction* of the kbaster. Three or four feasts 
are then given to the Brainin'* friends. Tela- 
ions, acquaintances, and persons of other 
lescrlptiona, find on the occasion of one of 
these feasts the Brbwant mentioned before 
is pat apan the shoulders bf two men, and 
taken to the strand to he fixed there, followed 
by some kirtoonays and a procession chiefly 
consisting or the family of the heir at law, all 
dhutted whh 'turmeric powder and oil, dud 
crying like’ maniacs korie bote l hortelfrh ! # 

The rich’ babtoi of Calcutta expend va*t 
sums of money it icstowmB. Numbers oP*JIMh> 
galeet are wedged together in the compounds 
of some houses oh the beating ofatom-tdni # 
and rupees are hkditortminately distributed to 
them. Many a person of low and tor vile habits 
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c rome.s i»rth# disguise of a hang a lee for Ibe^ur-# e^>iggeiato4, I ^i|t just ^ 
p&eof taking this money, ami the result o*l %t groat or^iitaUsl Slr J 
tlvls system Of unlimited charity appear^ to n*ef f®d# . % Hipdu^ystem r 
tOik^att'ihcrease of fraud and imposition oh Moye r teen formed -*-»■ 

thffsiilui of the beggars— -and an nfyiicoes- *M*i own ; and all the skill oft 
nary endless expenseonth* partofilebaboos, P cgmis directed to tlmgiAlj^ 
thefr generosity ami benevolence being not ? r V tbenniural expression pf,sti 
directed to those who are really poor, and are 


worthy to be ihe.objeeU of Uu»r jeharity. T tine^ccssfaUy cultivated inMa^ftW 
lack ^pgal,andbasbeen superseded by^B^tain,- 


baboos certainly 
mtdon, and could ha ve made their , poaUbaub^ 
servient to genuine libevalUy ^andraunifici- 
cnee if they had- been men of enlarged minds 
‘—for > *'• 

When wealth to virtuous Mads h given. 

It Menses like the dews of heaven ; 

Like h£**en it hears the orphan's cries. 

And wipes the trees from widow's eyes. 

Nm\1hid, 1U36. 


No. 8. • 

Before 1 conclude this subject, it will, I 
hope, not prove uninteresting to offer a succint 
account of the different sorts of songs and 
iftujrfc which have been munificently sup- 
ported by the Calcutta Baboos, and are said 
to 'afford them an 14 infinite deaf” of satisfac- 
tion. That which is called Sungit Bedda is 
the true and proper art of singing. Its origin 
i$ ascribed to the G6ds, and is divided into 
thlrty-s i* principal melodies, six f of which 
are denominated vaugs and the rest raugeenees , 
dr the wives of the raugs. Whatever other 
minor melodies there arc besides these, arc 
called uAoo raugeenees, Or the maidservants of 
tte raugeenees, These mugs and raugccnees 
Kaye respectively afl’ftxed seasons and periods 
of day and night for their being sung, and 
those who do not observe this rule arc consi- 
dered not Sufficiently conversant 
Afc to their magical effects 1 here are* various 
fabulous traditions extant. It is said that 
Jwbocvcr de^C^'^Vp^ wits' warbled, the 
io»gstcr, the audience, and the place where 
ill was sung, were sore to be plunged in a 
conflagration, and ffdiess the aid of the 


m 
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moots of a demoralizing nature. *< * 

Bnheeys endears.— Baheey* hire the Maho- 
medan dancing girls employed by the opulent 
natives on the occasion Of their son's marriages 
and poojahs. When these fair creatures sing 
and dance in the mvjtaee, they are acoompa- 
uied by two musician?, ono playing a saringah 
and the other a labia and b&h&h (tuboers) tied 
together. During (he night they chant Hin- 
dee songs, and in the morning indulge in volup- 
tuous Bengalee airs. From What 1 pave heard 
of them I am inclined to believe that they aro 
women of very easy virtue, and may be looked 
upon as the chief promoters of the profligacy 
of tho rich. The bhars are the worst sort of 
buffoons j their principal business is to excite 
the merriment of the audience by dint of fool- 
ish loquacity, vulgar expression, and abusing 
and kicking each other. .On the occasion of 
the lato Doorga Poojah at Baboo Rauj Kissen 
Singh's house, a toy fa of bhars was engaged. 
When they appeared in the mnjlace otic of 
them wished to get li is beard dressed, and tho 
moment this was intimated, soon co$Wes ano- 
ther with a shoe in hand, and $lai bps with it 
his hair covered cheeks, exhibiting his dex- 
tority as a barber. To enlightened persons 
this will appear no fun, but on the contrary, a 
j very dirty and barbarous buffoonery. The siir- 
j founding Ba boos, however, set a high value 
. . f !on it, ned how oddly did their corpulent bel- 
witfi itfie art. !jj os move 0 p am j down while they were burst- 
ing into extraordinary fits of cachinaiion If 

' Cobbees. Each poojalt of the natives is a 
prolific source of their men intent and festi- 
vity. In almost ail respectable families some 
entertainments or other must take place at 


watery meg moltar rang were seasonably knights. The cobbecs are a species of wild 

• j * " . »• ^ i i 1 .. ii.« 


invpkcd by another songster, nothing could 
lie saved from destruction. But it is a happy 
circumstance that vocal entertainments of 
this nature are no longer performed, and the 
ganetds and gahna wallahs nbw aim at what is 
only calculated to delight the ear. In Cal- 
cutta we bate bad many a vocalist and wusi-<] 
elan of great ; proficiency, qnd.the degree of 
gratification which they afford ed in the exe- 
cution of their duties will .preserve their 
iW»e$itV the honoured remembrance of the 
respectable . natives. I harp un variably per- 
« these range and raugetnets gre truly 
expression of the different emotions of pur 
^ them are very sweet and 
ia»H»/ tepdor apd pathetic and 
s«a|rl£ma ciuft But 
t%py i^ve4B#iebdeucy to please us exceed- 
fogly^aitd nrqdii on their origi- 
?mm^ b«*bey of stiwman or cele*tiaLexirae- 
Oils siatemeat ■, may not appear 


song, which exceedingly minister to the gra- 
tification of the mob. When a rich. Baboo 
wishes to have this amusement at hit house, 
he generally makes an illumination in the com- 
pound and buytuchauas. II is gate is some- 
times studded with light and bwjotyashs and 
sepoys arc kept there as guards. Abopt 6 ^ 
lo o'clock p. m. the rush of men heedmexivre- 
sisiible. Persons of every description and 
rank fall ip great numbers upon the door 
keepers, and notwithstanding their being 
now and then abused, collared, and dogged 
they c$n pevor refminfroin witnessing this 
delightful scene. The moment the dhoties 
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clubs are often. resorted to, to effect this pur- 
poso. As soon as tho buzzing talk of the sur- 
rounding rabble is bushed by the loud arid 
repeated fcmou^ltauoes of the chaprasee* the 
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flu t ' dull 61 of colboelia-toltllahs, consist- indicate 
iijg of about thirteen or fourteen persons, ap- 
pears in (ho middle of the ‘compound, wrapt 
Ip a rod sheet of ‘cloth extending from (ho 
lykjtot to the legs, with a conical feathered 
pap OP and bands, breast, and back all 
Vggp, EacTi of tliOm Wears a pair of napoo r ** 
oh pl$ roet/lhe tinkling of which is said 
10 add hartnohey to their bawling and dancing. 

On entering the field, all of thorn fall pro- 
strate before the god or goddess, whoso repro- 
seatatioa is kept in the daUm* and conse- 
crate their heads with the dust of the feet el 
their chieftain, if he he of a superior cast. 

|Mtoh steps being taken in order to be crown- 
ed with success, they divide themselves into 
two unequal sections, and standing in their 
usual order, first of all chant a tuppu solicit- 
ing the deity to be propitious to them. It is 
sung twice on the two sides of the compound 
and is succeeded by a lengthly Auctomee, or 
tahroon bauhoy, descriptive of the pathetic 
mournings ot Door gall's parents for her in- 
difference towards them or of the wonderful 
achievements of Kali or Bhugobutty pci formed 
In days of joic. Each cobbee consists of three 
Or four uvtoras and caoh untora is sung twice 
on the two sides. At intervals the cobbctta 
wallahs dance, agitating their napoors and 
lumping with ecstatic emotions when bursts of 
acclamations and enthusiastic cries «of bah 
wuhs pervade the place* Alter the first dull 
has completed its task, and retried into a pri- 
vate chamber, the second dull appears in a 
similrr dress, and observing the same eti- 
quette, bawl outa similar song with as much 
exertion as it can possibly make to excel the 
opposite part} in point of strength and concord 
oisoicc. On its making its exit, the first 
dul reappears and in like mannei sings a 
sukeeasqmbud 01 a song relating to the love 
between Krishna, his dearest aunt lladha 
and hundreds ot blooming girls of the 
happy vale ot Bimlubone . The Inst sukesum « 
bad always contains some mysterious ques- 
tions for the solution or the other dull, and 
Should its bad one dar (rliymster)fail in his 
ingenuities to discern their subtleties and 
frame suitable replies, dggwoos, habaes and 
other contemptuous ciicsof disapprobation 
must be lavished upon the ganah-wallahs 
While rupees and shawls would he pies*cnted 
fn the victorious party. Each dull sing two 
dr tfaiee songs Of this discretion by turns, 
and then plays tho part of either a lover 01. 
hh beloved, with the singing of hurohm ofi 
ditties relativeto the sundry negotiations of 
Stibtan&fy loVo. At first both die duth ciitci 
heart and sou I on a dirty species of song called 
kafoacs* The expressions in which many of 
thebe are coached are too shocking to ho 
hCafd. But tiro doop attention with vtfcich 


by the ficquent nodding of their 
heads, embolden Ute cobbeeta wallahs , to be 
exceedingly indecent in dancing, and ransack- 
ing the whole catalogue ol abominable terms. 
The dull that can be very vulgar and unan- 
swerable In its horrid language m well m 
superior in vociferation, boconit* viotdfious in 
the contest^ ard obtains suitable rewards* 
With respect to sohtu- dulls or gangs of unpaid 
MVkse wallahs, the party that gains the victory 
is allowed to walk in the public streets, sing- 
ing one of the morning songs amidst tho 
cheers of spectators, tho rattliug of dholes and 
numbers of nallygs waving in the aii . There aro 
also female songsters, of the same sort. They 
arc all of low extraction, and have notilio 
slightest notion g>f modesty, lefinement, or 
good feeling, They are occasionally employed 
by the rich baboos at their gaidcn houses, 
where no speoies of sensual pleasure can pass 
without being enjoyed in the exuberance ol 
hilar it}. 


J at Iras Jaliras are the pantorninacal enter- 
tainments held in different parts of the year 
either in open places or compounds of some 
large houses. Their design and plot arc prin- 
cipally founded upon the lascivious achieve- 
ments of Krtshna, the mythological adventures 
of Hama, the interestipg auocdotcof Shiva and 
Door yah , the love between Bulda and Soondcr, 
and the pathetic of Nul Rajah . Fhcorsix 
boys fancifully attired in red and gold in the 
disguise of girls form the chief dramatis per- 
sonae. The orchestra is always placed behind 
them, and the other actors make the* appear- 
ances from an adjoining wardrobe. The music 
and song aro .some times pleasant, but the 
indecent witticism and foolish gabbling of 
most of the poisonages conduce to deprive the 
performances of that susceptibility of produc- 
ing moral impressions which some of them 
possess. In the representation ot those pan- 
tomimes no attention is bestowed upon dress 
and scenery. The different cnaracters appear 
in the same scene, and observe no theatrical 
rule in playing their paits. Tho drama of the 
Hindoos seems defective in several essentials, 
and the jutlra-wallahs, are by no mpaasthc 
fit persons to understand its niceties* They 
are groat lovers of drollery, uncouth expres- 
sions and disgusting habits, and are utterly 
incompetent to be tho votaries of the Mkses* 


the Babpos HStcn to them, and the heartfelt 
Jattptej} «ri»ich Sparklrf in their greasy faces, and 
fhpitivyf marks qf approbation wiricbtticy 




, * Napoors are a sort of ornaments for (he legs. They 
ere made of hallow bit# ponUiqtng small hells of iron,i 
which cause a tinkling Sound when shaken* * 


Paunchalees. — Paunchahes armbands of song- 
sters who are principally employed lo sing 
in the boytuckhanns of the baboos. Those who 
enter intotUcir profession must possess a pn ri- 
per knowledgo of the Sungei Bidda . At the 
timo of singing they all sit On the musnud. A 
mingled music arising from a tumtibora, a 
dhole and a pair of mundeeras auoOmpautos 
their voeal efforts. The persou ai the head 
of the U 4*4 repeats every now an d t hep some 
poctiftal product! ewt Of his, connected wtyft 
tile subject matter of the puntkuliee, which Is 
sometimes replete with satires itpoo'foeiifMjd 
ix»anners» buratgewcr&Ily » comjtfni^fc 
religious and Vbtg&r swtgv- Tho dladegtfWfled 
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punckallee • wallah was Loekikoat Biswas. He 
was a groat wit! aad full of oddities. 

Kumta-natth.—The Cypreans of Maphobazar 
are donsibered as the ablest practitioners ofj 
kamta-natck or dancing in accordance with a 
Melodious vibration called kamUu The musi- 
cal instruments that are used to animate them 
to attitudinize and twist their gentle forms 
into all the pleasing contortions of the artt&re 
generally a pair of (ubla and bah**k (labours) 
a fiddle and a pair mundeercu—z small species 
of cymbals. The gardens of the babw* are 
tips proper places for these votaries of Terp- 
siek&re to display Uicir attainments and the 
indecent gyrations and circumvolutions of 
their body arc the inexhaustable sources of 


.pleasure to th6 Spectators. Exciting iuppnf 
I at intervals are warbled by the masloians, anil 
the tamasha is carried for hours and hours 
with lascivious trioks and bursts of merri- 
nthnt* The tendency of such rebroatiofl* ns 
these is so apparently mischievous that 'ft 
needs no animadversion. The natives on- 
dently possess a vitiated taste, hod can seldom' 
indulge in any innocent or rntlanal amuse* 
ment. We hope, however, that with the 
increasing intelligence now .spreading over 
this long benight#! land, their absurd customs 
and foolish ideas will soon all fade away, and 
happy attentions be effected in their into!* 
tactual and moral condition, 


13/A Jan., 1637. 
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SITTINGS OF THE JUDGES OF THE SUPREME COURT. 


TO THE EDITOR Of THE &ENGAL HUtUURU. | 

Sir,— I n your editorial remarks of to-day on 
the subject of the Supreme Coutt, (with most 
of which I heartily concur) you say let the 
Judges make new rules for themselves, as 
well as for the practitioners in their Court ; 
Jet them *do away with terms, and sit all the 
year round, without reference to their reliques 
of ancient superstition. I perfectly agree 
with* you, Mr. Editor, in your condemnation 
of the retention of the terms and returns of 
Perish days 5 but allow me to express my 
doubts whether the judges have iho power, 
to do away with the terms and sittings, as 
they are expressly prescribed by tho Charter 
- of justice, section 37. 

Tears obediently, 

March 3, Ban Urzeb, 


Our correspondent Bbn Urzre informs ns, 
that the terms and sittings of the Supreme 
Court are fixed by the Charter of Justice, and 
that consequently U Is not within the compe- 
tency of the Court to reform itself in that par- s 
&ular. Wo shall have no objection to see 
fle matter remedied by the legislature, and 
thtodpers of the Court Bouse opened at all 
seasons to the suitor for justioe. ft 
rabtenishlng that this branch of reform has 
Jpt been brought about in England; fong 
r 


since, the propriety and necessity of w hioh have 
been repeatedly pointed ont by Bcnthum, who 
well exposes the obsolete jargon about es- 
SQignes, quarto die posts, and other “ trum- 
pery" invented by the priests at a time when 
law was chiefly in their hands. We are fully 
impressed with the necessity of regularity in 
the conduct of legal business, and we have 
much respect for Tidd's praotioe, but forms 
are only useful in as far as they contribute to 
forward tho suitor’s affairs ; but when instead 
of tending to “ speed the cause” they become 
fetters and impediments to the progress of 
business, they are doubly and trebly evils, 
enhancing the expenses, and keeping the 
poor suitor in a state of anxious suspenco, In 
many cases worse than the chagrin or distress 
occasioned by a hostile decision, ft was tho 
trick of the old lawyers to mlstify their craft, 
and by means of a eant and jargon of their 
own, to obtain w monopoly of the practice; 
this may be all very natural, and very allow* 
able, for aught we know, in the iawyei ; but 
it is the business of the legislator to suppress 
or counteract this disposition in the practi- 
tioner. If to the aggrieved, tho council he 
good “ agitate, agitate/' to the legislator we 
should say, “simplify, simplify r t>*t this 
must be effected skilfully, or ins toad of the 
lucidtu ordo , one of the great elements of which 
is Simplicity, wo shall only have the present 
confusion, worse confounded. Simplifying we 
fear is not the foru of a prcamb|i*orcitos.— 
ffurkaru, March 6. ' “ 
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,, Twe 0 'clock .— We just hear that {Jo verily 
meat have determined to re-open the Trca* 
sury for advances tor the purchase of Bijjs of 
Exchange secured on Goods. — 6W. Courier, 
April 10. //*,.,!»•,, i >v; .. ■- 

Wo fcddtid a poster ipt yesterday to o vtr own 
town Edition, to mention that ^Goyormueht 


re open the treasury for advances against con- 
signments to England. We now learn that 
the advances will be made imnicdiatcly to 
those who may apply for them, and that the 
sum fixed for issue in this way is seventy 
lakhs in Bengal, twenty lakhs in Bombay, ten 
lakhs in Madras and f i fly lakhs in China, 
provided no orders come out from England 
inconsistent with this arrangement, which wc 
presume may be regarded as the financial re-' 
mittanee of the ensuing twelve months. The 
Indian Exchange is fixed at 2s. 2d. per Com- 
pany’s lupce. — Ibid. 11* 


ft has been pointed out to ns that our state- 
ment was not quite correct that ** Govcttfhient 
had yielded to the solicitation of the Cham- 
ber of Commcice,” in determining to re-open 
the Trcaauiy for the purchase of hills secured 
by goods; the fact being that the Chamber 
asked nothing more than to be informed ef 
the financial remittance arrangements for the 


the ipiestlonaa iohhp propwotjrof this mea** 
sure on the part of Coyetnment, is one which:, 
is naturally of considerable intcresf, ati<jl 
which is tic^w ordergoing much discussion/ 
The CbwHcHros stated th o a Hcgedobj action! tty . 
be, lhat it tends 16 produce improvident 
( eolation add interferes with the 'calculation*^ 
and profit! of those capitalists and merchants/' 


. Vli iJ ^otli here and* ht home, who* commercial 
hud yrbW^d td the solicitation of the Chaifi* u ndei*akingi*have been entered into, without 
bcrol CMwrtnwi' anA had determined to ^ faWwonsidertiion tho opening of the 


rMirinc Vcar this beine t lie drooer veriod ww *’ vMlclr they How do, and which no 
ensuing year, tins bung the proper period ^ crpcrgooi ca(t< They come into the marked 

with their capital, and down goes the rate of 
I exchange, whereby the capitalist here iota only , 
[2s* 2d* for his remittance instead of 2s. 4(1./'' 
and the merchant at-home lose* about 10 per 


. The Courier of Saturday, baa a few observa- 
tions on tbe_8ul>jeot of .the opening of the 
Government Treasury for the purposC of mak- 
ing ad ranees on bills seonred on prod u co at 
«be Exchange of 2*. 2d. the Company’s rupee. 


taking fntb consideration the opening i 
Government Tfbasury. As it appears to u$, 
the Government Distances, if made at all, 
ought to be made periodically, and the addi- 
tional capital thereby throwu into the market 
ought surely to be somewhat in the shape of a 
fixed sum. lly the present increase, about 
one million five hundred thousand pounds 
sterling additional capital, is all at once exhi- 
bited, ~*an admirable thing* says the Courier, 
for the producers in this country, and a good 
thing for commerce generally. We are not 
qitite prepared to admit this proposition, and 
for the following reasons, at least they appear 
to us to be something like reasons. 1st. It is 
the stale* yhicfo ooiues in, and competes with 
the other capitalists, and we do not like the 
principle of the state interfering In tho com- 
merce of itss Objects. 2nd. It is subjecting 
by its interference, the other capitalists to an 
unfair competition. The state can get money ’ 
at a cheaper rate than any body else. They/ 
from their position, can procure* lo&tig at 4 • 


fur such enquiry and the Government baiting 
pledged itself last year to give timely notice of 
these important arrangements for the future 
as far as they depended upon (he authorities 

in India. It is proper to draw the distinction;? A t , - . -lL * 

because there is no question on which. uSfc™*- U P 0I> * ** 8 °» thcrc - 

Merchants of the place anynoro divided tlian|“ ° _ «. 

upon the propriety of allowing the Company * * — 

to make advances in this way against good*; 
some persons objecting that it is an inter- 
feienco with - their business, ami others that 
it promotes imprudent specula^pnandtibliges 
the real eapi tal ist to pay higher prices than he 
ought for the goods he buys for the English 
market. Both objections are easily met, by 
shewing that every disadvantage which the 
system «uay produce to one class of traders is 
more than compensated by the t anilities given 
to others* in the saving of charges as yell si 
the saving, of capital ; which must be a bene* 
fittocommerce at large, and espeeialfy to the. 
produce? in this eountry. They arc,ftowQve*, 
the sentiments of a considerable number of 
persons in the mercantile community of Cat 
cutta.— Hid, 15. ^ 


men t interference, cannot t&ktf^laee without 
great injury to some, and a considerable tem- 
porary advantage to others, and a Government 
interference of this sort, is surely to be depre- 
cated. ‘On this branch of the subject we give 
an authority that will weigh probably much/ 
rttorc than any observations we could make : — 

"The tnielthe id" policy that a roverntitent ought to 
tolffiw, tts respecti commercial affairs, ha* been ably -, 
Minted out by Mr;* Alexander Bering. • The only r , 
firtefte&r care/ foyaitw, *% govtrpihent can take of 
tommerce> h to protection in time of ' 

ivar, to remove by treaties the' restrictions of foreign * 
'overnment^k tiroo*$pe*pe, and cautiously to abstain ' 
jrom any, however pfeaeUwo* own creating. If 

every law fegtd*4<mf of .o ur internal or externals, 

trade, were repealed, with die eimeption of those notes- )f , 
aery for the .coftectioo of Avenue, it would he a»>,, 
undoubted benefit ^) Commerce, as well as to the . 
immunity k large. An avowed system of leaving ■ 
things tostake theirown course, and of not listening to, 
the interested sol Citations of one class or another (614 
.relief, whenever the imprudence of speculation has/ 
[occasioned losses, wouH, sooner than any arUlicial 
ftl^'rlprocluce that equilibrium of demand and supply® 

* which the ardour of gain will frequently derange, but 4’ 
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which the same cause, when let alone, will as mUlhbJy 
*«*ore.” 4f , # 

** The interference of the political regulator injftqst 
elite, tt not only a certain injury to the othoi elqwet of 
4he Community* but generally so to that in whose 
ivonr it is exercised, if too ranch sugir be ntstlsci 
lured A Jamaica, or too much cotton in Manchester, 
the loss of those concerned will auott correct the mis 
chief, but if forced means are devised to provide for 
'the former a temporary increase of demand, which 
cannot be permanently secured, a recurrence to that 
toatufal state of fair profit, which is most to be desneri 
hy the planter, n artificially prevented by the very 
-means mended for bis relief^ And if the cotton manu- 
facturer, on the other band, » to hsve hid impudence* 
relieved at the expense ol those employed an linen, sift, 
wool, or other materials, the tmujoce as will as impo- 
licy of such a remedy, need illustration. 

> ** Whenever the assistance of government is called 
•for by any class of traders 01 manufactuiors,u is usual 
*to make the mod splendid display of the importance 
of that particular branch to the nation at large, 1 he 
West and Bast India interests, the ship*ow nersj Hie 
manufacturers, the American meichants, have all the 
means of making these brilliant representations., but 
it should be recollected, that the interest of the state 
•consists m the prosperity of the whole , that it is con- 
trary to sound policy to advance one beyond n» natural 
means, and still more to do so at the expense of others , 
-and that the only mode of ascertaining die natural 
limits of each, isle Moss them aU altme”* 

Then, considering |he question as advan 
fiageous to the producer in this country, — 
which in the assertion of the Conner , —the 
Government advances, considering them as 
a capital that oaa he counted on by the grow- 
er of {Produce, Abe surely of all descriptions 
of capital, the most uncertain and fiwtnfittng 
imaginable. In tbe event of a war, a scarci- 
ty, and temporary difficulty in the eutlections, 
any thing which rendered the pm utd of the 
remittances home, if necessary postponed, 
where would be the producer, who relied j 
upon the Government ad 1 ancestor his tuiure 
cultivation ? ' 


At present the Government advances ittaj 
or mfcy not be made. It may shit Government 
to make t)ie|r remittances in bullion, br ibe 
remittance may fie made by the sale at home 
of bills on the Indian Treasuries ! It ce»- 
tainly does appear to pa, and we believe the 
principle is pretty wet! recognized, thattbe 
Government advances ought to be made either 
at certain fixed periods of time, in the same, 
or an approximation to the same, sums ad * 
tranced each year, and that the epmtnerciU 
world ought to be quite sore of tbe advances 
being made by Government during a definite 
period of time ; how else can the merchant 
paahe, his calculations, as to the quantity of 
■Jfita! in the market, and so regulate his 
Hgfuaie Af probable prices, dec. ? To us it 
fiX*0 appear* that these advances, tend to drive 
sapltai into particular channels *of produc- 
tion, and lbcieby tend to produce a glut ifi 
these two sorts of produro^Cteteris paribus, 


'•An inquiry into the Caqses and Conatquetifce* of 
tfc Olden ta Council, 1st odh* p* 


we presume indigo and silk, and the moife 
valuable descnption of produce, and f ott 
which tlieie is, it is supposed, the most certain 
market? ia the sort ol produic, on which the 
advances will be preferably made: the pro- 
ducer disco vets this and thereto! c tins 
sort ol ptoducc will be that most giown, and 
as a consequence, prirts wilt be likely to 
fall i and on {his brunch ol ilio subject we 
hgdin cite 9 the authority bf ’Mncnllutk, as 
more to the phi pose than oifb own observa- 
tions, with which quotation We for the pre- 
sent conclude:— 

u Nothing, perhaps tends sfe Bflt&h to generate a 
bpmt ot overiraikn b , and by consequence 10 lead to 
commercial revulsions, as sudden changes in the quan- 
tity and valua of money those who embark moat 
readily and eafeily in titne-bai gains, and other specu- 
lative adventures, are not, feudally speaking, ot the 
class of aiih lud old established merchants they con- 
sist principally ol those who have but icrently entered 
[into bu»ine>9, and who die templed, by tbe chaucc ol 
qnuhly making a loilune, to eu^ige m such buzaiduu-* 
transactions. And while any unusual facility in ob- 
taining discounts must act as an Additional and poweiful 
motive to such ptrsona to ^uulait, it is at the same 
tune obvious that the rwe ol pnce«, const quo it upon 
any additions made to Lhetuiituc y t will not ouiyieil 
them to believe that their anticipations aie to be ualizul 
but will, meat probably , -induce even the most consider iio 
meichants to withhold their produce hom market, in 
the expectation of a turthcr adv inie 1 he nnsealeula 
Uoas ol particular classes ol producus, or merchants, 
affect themselves only, or at most exert but a compa 
rauvely alight influence ovn the icst of the communi- 
ty , but a revuUion occasioned by a sudden change in 
tnc quaniity and value of money affects every in Im- 
jdual, and is always piodueuve ol the moat punicious 
results w 


The discount of bills it long dates is aKo a groit 
incentive to unsafe speculation. \\ heu *111 indivi lu*I 
obtamsMnoney which he 1 * not to be called upon to pay 
for six, twelve, or perhaps eighteen month*, he ts cither 
led to employ it as capital, or is templed to nlvemure 
jin some sort of undertaking that »« not to terminate 
* until seme distant period , and tb< consequence is, that 
when tbe bill bccomefdue, lie is moat frequently utiablt 
to pay it, or can only pay it by witlidi awing caputl at 
a great loss of badnesses in which it wa$> employed, *— 
Hurhttru, April 18 . 


In its number of the 18th instant, the Hui- 
karu , among other obsen alions, has the sub- 
joined remark on the subject ot Company's 
advances. 

The>, fthe Company) come into the market with 
Jiheir capital, and down goes the rate of exchange , 
whereby the rapnahst here gets only 2s 2d. for his 
remittance instead of 2s. 4d , and the merchant at homo 
loses about 10 per cent on the bates of his goods sent 
out here " 

< 

Is this quite correct 9 Let 04 last the asser- 
tion by reference to ihe rates of exchange 
prevailing at different periods* since the 


•As per list furnished for Supenatixuling Surgeons. 
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commencement of tho year* ' This gives* lifts ootthe time whentoejr would prudeutlycome 
fallowing : ipto the market, Sod that the prices of the 

, d# t ^ ' article' in* which they * tmifio sure quoted at a 

January 9th 2 3J to 2 4 par Saj> R# figure* * 

Uebnwnf lMft, 2 3 M We have ib»« endeavoured to shew by tea- 

a 1 *^! *' 2 5, * * aooable proofs that the advances do W 

&5 ?*£•’ 2 5! j.h* any perceptible degree, affect the ratvaf 

ApnUM, 2 3J w 2 4J ditto. exchange ; and that the only, parties ,wbo 

The Company have been in the market some experience inconvenience from * them, bit 
days and instead of going down* the rate pf th&t only temporarily, are the foreign gim- 
exchange peoaw Jo ha*^ advanced aabndeio tomert, ‘who, it isquite possible, uiay r bave 
favor of the capitalist, if we, mwyjqdga fiom to pay a belter* price for the goods Which 
foiegoing quotations taken at random frortr they require, than they had ptevtonalyca^ 
tho public journals. At aU events, the rate uglated op. Dot this is all in favor w tbb 
etfutod Cow pan) —2a. 2d. per Company^ prodqpmg cfaws, wlio form the great ma~ 
rupee, which is very nearly equal to 2s. 3|d, jority of t|?c cowiOjpHy iff* this chantry, so 
per si oca* whn h mov be taken, as the asetage that, here again file system of aaviafoca 
rate of the weason, does not indicate that the la advantageous to* oar own interests* which 
Company's advances have a sensible effect we presume i* Ih* main point to tie provided 
on the exchange , or that thev do business in for. ft will, pevhaps, bo admitted ttat it is 
this way at a less pric e than the piivatc oapi- better that the revenue required to meet the 
fuliM* to .whom allusion is made by our co* charges of the home government, should ba 
temporal y. Neithci do we consider tlfat the /emitted in’ a manner which tends to etvtfek 
advances malwi tally tend to fostt r spcfcula- tbf cohntiy haagaio disseminating over ^ 
tion. si i)<*c their annual amount is genei ally the money which had principally been receiV- 
wcll asrciUincd bHoiehand, ns also the ed fwioi it in the shape of land revenue, than 
extent ol aci (iinodatioii which each house will that this amount should be .sent to England in 
it* uve. To us it appeals that, in the tyieu- hard coin, contracting the circulation medium, 
liar ciinimMaiu'c* undei which the indigo and enhancing tho price of all thb'iefees- 
and silk trades are conducted; they tend to mues of iife. Were this a country situate 
keep up lathi t than to depress pt ices to this like England dn regard to her general rein- 
maiket, especially to the foreign purchase* * lions, H would be correct policy to leave trade 
so that, in this respect, the sjstew can scarce- to* itttrff,*fefid the remarks of dur cotempera*, 
ly fail oi being beneficial to the merchant and ry might be strictly applicable ; but theab- 
produeor in India. strap! ^principle* laid down by Writers on 

Another consideration is, that the advances ***{*** . .W*W» considerable 

ate not made till twenty days after the goods ^ooffltiqulimi wbpn Oppljcd to c * raa *®** an0 ** 
have been lodged in tho Export Waiehouse, ^ countries widely different fns® those In 
so that the incentive to the speculation nfust ^ were originally P r ®®blguted. So 

I»c very remote, whim theie exists Cut v a n*o !* India J to pi event her 

b ability of obtaining advances for produce* kjpoverished by the heavy drain 1 which the 
that has yet to be btouglft into cxj*toucfc$. h a< ® w J5f /{ffji 1 !? power 

must also bo leeoileetcd that though the plan Ja, bad to the expc«» 


■if u » uno rv» ox# tru tiPtv yAiavvviuvei 11 , w _a M _ * r 

must also bo leeoileetcd that though the plan J*nwhbpro«UgPbt **9®****^ M L.bud to the expc«» 
of making advances on fon&ignments of goods ® n< * 7 ? aai4 fj 1 ®*? 

lias been now in toioe during two seasons, we ^althe^e ** € couducive to the prosperity of 
do not find that more of our mmn staple, VOUntiy pn tbe grpunds which have been 
indigo, is pioducod than tormorly ; which was ^ Uced^U folloyi t nhA tbe poj Icy 

natuia'ly to have been expected, if, as stated 111 oho tw WWk* 
by the llurkaiu, “ these advances ^eud to oarotegoultjieg^ 

dine capital into paiticular ckannols of pro- ■•umber ptlttoiphv deserving [of sa PlMJJ<» 


time capital into paiticular tljb^onols of pro- pnupipi<Y .oosemiw 01 

ducc, and iheuby tend to produce a glut ^hough <iqito m wlUi the 

m these sorln of pioduce.” To our apprdwn- theories orwaccuHoO^ Of BCcufdtkj- 

sions, ihc eflect seems to he this ; that r in lieu * 1 1 * * 

of relying on the foicign customer as hereto- { i ^ * y. ^ , ' if K 

fore, the merchant takes the pi ctoreucc us far o 44 1 »* t *. ^ 

as ho can avail himself, of the more rouveni- k ‘ We learn from the JS^hnhman of yegtofdaf 
ent method htld out to him by the Company ; three ibinga 1 ^— 1st# igliH toe Qoverqjnejtt 
by which moans he not only obtains si it 1 out advances have h kipba ton tote 

delUy a sufficiency of funds to enable him to of £*chauge. 2dt^ tliat tiie tlytupeahuvef a 
carry on his operations of the t'oUeWtyig **4- teudeuey to protect thej^yi^tteibg pteutes At 
«on, but has the chance of pniticipating m tffe the expense of toeeapltlyttoaqid purchasers ; 
benefit resulting from the successfursifld of and 3«U. tlikl WflvAfiees bayp been 

Jus produce in the Aioudon maiket. The feibrtedfi# w4to» view-topievcpt India W- 
aittoOot advanced terming but a moderate to^impAvcMtotbod by tbo heavy dfain, wbtelr 
portion of too loiur/ujue of goods exported too atuioal tortouta paid v teethe proCeotftef^ 
from Calc utte; a quantity utjM remains sulfieA> pow#* wouM^todpee ; and M i* tif we n»f* 
V'° d 5*?asa^ of wff *•*«!» take not ow .&tgtt|Kwary) genmTJ, 
dealers, wlio perhaps, jittrUottlir period in Ms artlcle/M»«* these ad»aoceS«r« Con*». . 
whw» <*e adsaiww *uw Wtuie, and mi 4$k i» clvrf tb tho progp*^ at the cooptij. ^ ^ « 
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. ■ With rcf^nce . to (He 1st point, »i#4 
» "Usi :.d«aace» ’have not affected tHeyiate ot 
. m&bm^c su»peottli*t any merchflJttwHft j 
»a England, .isoVjd datitfajilastVy 
' ttlaj»Pi^e' tbo proposition. We may be wrong 
<ej to the fhct, (which , we belieeo we are not) 
Vfiut the principle which wealtemptedto 
. illustrate, is admiltpxf by <mu contemporary; 
so that wc are exoncratcd from dwelling on 
thigqpestion of the rate ofExchauge ," w 
affected l>y the Government adv^cesw '* * , 



. _ T _ _____ protect- 

'ane^Ia^s of demons at tliQ expend of 
of (hbcdhiMutiity ! and.iirthls 
the ^BnMisimdn VejbiceS. So ho it. Our Whole 
argui^nt* k allotved, and tlieGavorfSWnt is, 
hj iffc EttgUshm^k, admitted to intorvony ‘~ 


to 


the advantage of a pfculiat* class of men, (the 

'ntercsts of 


producers) r fct flic sacrifice of the in 
thecofmneroial rdnimbnity,— at least this is 
whatwc vrtdcrstand froth the generifl scopeof 
the argument of : ow cotetnporhi y: v The 
loartrcd theories of Macuileck arid Ricardo, 
are, ft appears, unfitted for the $ tale of things 
here, —and that line of argurafcnt£^toi»cJt would 
he proper enough Hfbr Engtyndf^Or any highly 4 
civilized country, does dot apply tothc Hrmrfn | 
empire in India 1 The Englishman* s^tisffbs 
himself with asserting, that the advances a re, 
In point of fact greatly ad vanfageous ihc 
grower of produce, and tl^at that is tfie £!ass 
of persons to whose interests this’tlovcrmbcqt 
is called upon to attend,— and that, t% the 
exclusion of all, consideration for the h*t$c*t 
or IJUp ofhef classes engaged % commercial 
undertakings. The producers will, iSc sup- 
pose, testify their senso^df their ob^atinns to 


Wjo, believe* -he admitted. Wlint is the oon«0*r 
qteiicfifVWhy^^isproportidnatc.quanttty.of' 
capital is stt^ftoted4d t h UJ nor ativ o doset if* * r 
t inn of product or wo should fathefsay, that, 
t«tpjti»lis,aUi^cte4to this description of pro#; 
duect which* whether eventually lucrative or 
mU at any rato enablcs the cultivator to go 
qrfftMhp ensuing yew* taking Mio chances in- 
!tho moan of tbcjieeoiint sates pt home, ex Mr 
biting in the ioOg run, a repauneratiog piofit. 
To us it appoars, that it ig.the old siury over 
again* J n the day s of the otfl agency bowses, 
indigo was (he fashion ; any grower of that 
commodity got advances, the cultivation be- 
came very great, a glut ensued, the prices /a//, 
the planter became embarrassed, and hi* ad- 
vancer# became hit mortgagee* to the eventual 
ruin of both parties. Will any OnO undertake 
to assure us, that (he whirligig of time may not 
bring about his revenges? nay, that the same 
effects arise and flow from the same causes ? 
Here is a very large increasoof capital thrown 
i„nto the Market by Government; fevery body 
will be wanting to grow silk and indigo, there 
will be no difficulty experienced in procuring 
farther advances, to the grower, to the amount 
of the additional capital thrown into the 
market f Lot us then assume that there will 
no immediate glut; that prices should 
keep up, will not the amount of indigo and 
flulk produce, be on the incrcaso? Assuredly 
these two pet descriptions of produce, will go 
fon accumulating annually, in an increasing 
ratio, to the additional amount of capital, and 
the oJd system of speculation, and over trad* 
ing, will be the infallible result. Let ft ke> 
permitted to us to quote a passage from 
Maoqllock inSupport of the above observa- 
tions. 


word i 


these advances? The . ^ 

luent into the market Ij^re* of.fhesuni, of onn 
Bullion fivq hun^red^ thousand pounds $ 
capital, has. iirf bur, ^UmatfonV the effect pf 
tendering thc Calpdtta pi^rkct for produce, 
by so much flic greater tb^n it <wa% previ- 
op sly to this measure of Gavcfument being 
pjfomqIgaJcd lH . - ‘ - 

It bpcrates, in poidt of fact, like the 
opening* of a mw market, and the demand for 
s produce becomes vc tj/ eonshlerably increased J 
far as the Indian grower of produce is 
TObcerned, he finds that whereas heretofore, 
dtid bfeYiQUSlV ? to the opctftnjf of the GoVern- 
^MW^rettetinca^ there was onty a certain 
kbd ftf tbe>tirttf*kti6ft 
now by the 'opening of the 
'MhSuH&T** fee clearly rail® prbdttSe/ with 

mmmib** adobes or t^4hirds 

Of^l^W^fiSPs ad^ffioua! brodllde raised 

V* 

tultnatidk f b^lH^OTOik or of Indifcb. Wc 
assume, that Uke< Whole of l^iis new capita! is 
attracted ^to tbe produeeof ttiejt© tsu cutaw* 
dUicgysilk 


* The advantages which any particular class of pro- 

r - _ : ... i * I r... ik..:. 


the Englishman ; but WC have, nevertbeleSh, ir Queers derive from an increased demand for their peculiar 
rd or two to suggest on, thf* subiect. Wo produce, Sre uniformly exaggerated, 

..1.1 - A _ * ,L . lk.ll lik. lUi.nk.MuAk k»tl«k n rn >| 


ns well by that por- 
tico of themselves who are anxious, in order to improve 


would ask what, is. likely to be tho restiljL'of . . ^ - 

thfs detormination of Government to rnakef t ^ ie * r CTC ^ 11 / ro m,, g n **y t,ie f r g ain, » by the whole body 
!,c throwing bv .Govern- of those who wc engaged in other businesses, the ad- 

' _ . — ' Ajnntnrrttea aiiil «an<« iiinii ( Iwvia ivlin n i*A ntrli^llhirlil 


(Venturous and sanguine— those who are particularly 
disposed do take omne ignatum *pro nutgmjiep\r-crowd 
into a business which they leadily believe presents (ho 
shortest acid safest road lo wealth and consideration - y at 
die same, time that many of that generally numerous 
class, who have their capitals lent to others, and who 
^waiting until a favourable opportunity occurs for 
investing them in some industrious undertaking, .etc 
tempted |k> follow the snmc course, ^ occurs to few, 
that the same causes whiefi impel one, tp, enter into a 
department that is yielcffhg chmparatiyely high profits 
are most probably impelling thousands. Confident in 
his own good fortune, the adventurer leaves a business 
to which he had been bred, and With which 1 be *wks well 
acquainted, tb enter as a competitor on a»,newOnd 
untried arena ; white those who are already ettgagojlin 
the advantageous business, stretch their credit 
utmost, in order to acquire, the mpans ofoatending 
concerns, and of increasing the aupply of the ppmmodiiy 
in unusual demand!* The rcgu|uhat tyery unjM^%pd 


. » 

observer would anticipate, almoin variably take 
. ^ - *i\y dfSpitdl beiMattfi 


A disproportionate uQantity df capitil being attracjbd n> 
tlie lucrative buSlieas, ' ti glut of Uio n>Ml, ilttjt a 
ruinous dcwfcssion df pM<ifis m«ivoidably follow. ^ 

*• The Englishman etatoe that the adofiooea 
Jiave bocii mado for two seaioiu and 
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HLresults have followed: ufaii a little do we 
r^oi#H*-tlie Ides of Marcia are not yet passed; 
jwdttie evil wc .anticipate Isas yet only in 
its infancy. It is tor the purpose of everting] 
these cotfscquenccs, that wC new pen these 
observation*. 'The enercased^Cuftivaiion; of 
course, if** not as yet had time to come into 
operation ;* but fet us suppose the system dt 
Government * ad va#ftes Continued for a few 
years morb, It will then he tWife to say that 
no evil has resulted, Supposing- that events 
will befcr out the assertion, and shall have 
proved uftto be croakers, "and to have deli* 
vered Drhm our* oracular tripod, nothing more 
than lugubrious vaticination, Be ours, in 
suclr an event, the fate of Cassandra ! in the 
mean 'time wo lift op onr voico of warning 
and of wwil^But let us suppose another case, 
Let any-given set of circumstances render it 
incumbent on Government, after a while, to 
discontinue their advances 1 The surplus 
revenue remitted home is about three millions 
sterling ; any emergency of the slate, any 
difficulty in the collections, any war, any pro- 
tracted commotion extending over any consi- 
derable portion of Bengal, any failure of 
crops, any one, in short, of those accidents, to 
which all Governments and slates arc liab'c; 
— any of these would render the advances 
unadviscablc, and inconvenient. At one?, 
then, fifteen hundred thousand pounds of 
capital arc withdrawn, the produce to thUt' 
amount remains here in the godowns, or is 
shipped home without any advance made on 
it, to the above amount ! from whence ate to 
come the advances for the cultivation of the 
next year? The planter or producer, ihust 
borrow if lie can find a capitalist to lend,- but 
where can he find such? The great Govern- 
ment capitalist has driven out of the market, 
all capital, but that amount on which a profit 
can bo made ; the, rest will have long since 
found an occupation, in other, and foreign 
channels, and the sudden withdrawal of the. 
Government capital, will Igavc a deficit to the 
amount of the present advances, the inobn-* 
vcniences attendant on which, will fall natu- 
rally on that class of persons for whose exclu- 
sive advantage it is contended these advances 
ought io bef'tnade. , • * 

Wo now come to the Inst proposition put 
forth by the Englishman , viz. that thp Govern- 
ment advances are nmdo to prevent India 
from becoming impoverished, by the heavy 
drain which thd tribute paid to the governing 
power, would otherwise produce! Wo are 
not, fortunately, face to face with the writer 
of this paragraph, or ho would think, us very 
rude.; for ty the powers, we oannot help 
laughing when we read this curious observa- 
tion. The annual tribute Is about three mil- 
lions, --the advance* are just half that sum,— 
th£ Consequence ;fs, 4h‘at admitting, a* dor 

daw,’ that Ii 


r< _ w ludto 

wfiiyfd bo impov£rlbUed iythis annual drain, 
still she' t* • not impoverished, because al- 
though the drain is of tbfefc millions, yet the 
government advance* to half that amount 
dispersed and disbu r*cd amongst the growers 


af^dddee. makd*£ll things square ; 

tifemfimi' the Government takes annuatlk . 
thlbe mill iotitff'f rom 'lilfila, and gives bao^ntm 
railHan and a hair to * few indigo planters, 
and silkfbetofs, whereby the three imHiohs 
are made *#0*6, and India does not become 
impoverished! ! ! ‘Nbw we urill n6t make any 
charges of inconsistency, but we hadimagfft* 
ed.jhat the Englishman denied the tribute to, 
be a tribute, and dented that it was any* drain 
upon the country. Let this, however; pass; 
we now ask, Acte the, keeping of th$s addi- 
tional capital in the country of £1,500,000 
will prevent India from being impoverished '? 
Unless it be shewn by the Englishman, that it 
will ra iso t he rate of wages*. and improve the 
conmtion of the laMtring classes, we leave it to 
him to make this out ;> but In order to do *$; we 
submit that he must shew that any portion of 
this sum of money would find its way into the 
hands gf the labourers ; and, moreover, our 
cotemprftary must maintain the proposition, 
that the throwing or a sum arising out of a 
surplus of taxes, into the market, in the 
shape of advances on pertain descriptions of 
pro^iibe, wherftby the cultivation of such pro- 
duct is increased, can be held to be an ad- 
vantage t(v w lbo peasant employed in the rear- 
piog of *sucji produce ; and our cotemporary 
tony as wcM # at ,ihc aame time, demonstrate, 
that i he {sdfeetdon 'ofa surplus revenue in India , 
graatpr sufficient to defray the necessary 

expense governing the country , is not an 
unjust an4.opprbssive proceeding, ou the part 
of an enlightened Government. 

# %p^concldVion, we are led to believe 
the view ' wc take of these advances is, at 
present, considered as opposed to the inter- 
c.tls of the majority of those interested in the 
uiiq^tibn In litis country. We Can only say, 
‘twaf wc have put forward our opinions from a 
copvicitori* fiiat ITi# results to be anticipated 
frohi Hiis bourse of proceeding by Gavcrnment 
are fraught with danger; we shall be very 
glad^to have it shewn to us that our views 
ire erroneous, but in the mean time, we hope 
that the matter may be taken into all due 
consideration by the ruling power* certain*^ 
is that M tbe measure is a measure of interior? 
euce withoonimcrcc, and with the imprest* of 
tliosd engaged in it, by the stoic, and such *n 
interference appears to us to militate against 
that soqnd principle, which should regulate a 
Government al its conduct towards Us sub- 
jects ,~Hurkaru f April 2& 

The Hurkaru endeavours to get over onr 
objections to his doctrine pf the Company's 
advances, in a very ingenious manner, but not 
in a way that carries , conviction with it. 
When we^shewed him the result of an qxa'mlr 
nation of the eouupereial recordpof the place, 
which teuded to disprove lils t chief position 
-that* the rate of exchange had beep sensi- 
bly affected by >lhje advances, ho saysp , ; 

4 f e\Vith fofsmnoe io the 1st point, vbMtai tbe*d*: 
vances have not jdfoctad the rate of Jibbtoag*,^’ 
suspect that any merchant wlip'eelfa a UiU ha f 
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o, t cquM WKufsctftnty elnchlste the ptopotltloti, W 
H»v b® Wrung as to the tact, (flitch W Mfeve ** 
«» Xtfr M) ? bfot ilie principle which Wfr attempted to 
lUqstrttte, h admitted by out roicuqKirafy i«*«c that 
we are exonerated fiora -dwelling on this question ot 
she rato of Exchange, as affected «by the Government 
"advance*." 

Id the raceof figures frdatittltf unwilling 
to Admit the Bust, but u suspects,” that an} 
merchant who sd?S a bill on JEngfcuid u cbula 
satisfactorily elucidate the pfoirtsitfon*/* 
Are We to understand btf ‘tnict, that the quata 
tloui frtitoV vfe made from a bothmeicSat 
pu^lt^atida Of old standing and arknoWledg- 
etf'lt^ate, ard erroneous } awl that the bill 
ridtritbt la therd* unfairly represented l We 


tfcffffcefy suppose, that sudfe can he the dffean- 
iogofeor eon temporary, who si 


wftidy an to the fact, but believes he is not, 
while hi the same time he omits to shew tins 
grotif»<M of nls belief, that he is not wrong as 
to* the facts of the ease. Figtti e* aroyfb© best 
facta in this rase ; we hftve quoted them in 1 
cbptfrpifttioni of Our opinions: let our brother 
do the, same lb refutation of it. 1 
' But what will the Hurknru any ifaJnU 
IpwitOg quotations horn the jfi xthangc Vi ice 
Cm rent of the 20th instant, only y a d<iy or 
$W,9 after he put'foitli Jus first obscfvatioosJ 
on the subject: ^ 1 

u Bills On tandem of unexceptionable ttaftaetrr have 
been sold within tire hut few day* in Urrge $um* at 2*. 
4§4 and io small and moderate amounts ai29.4rf.to Ik. 
4jdkc Bank of be ot land Jidls to the exteutot £<AHX) 
SI Softhead Auuroiiaa Bank Bills at 2s. 2j per »uqa 
rupee*" * ^ , ,** 

The former we will presume to be frills at 
twelve months’ date, and the latter, we have 
reason to know, having recently purokaseda 
Set, hrb at oue month's sight. Now, here we 
Imd that, instead of “ down” going, the ex* 
change 4o 2*. 2d., as asserted by*owr con tem- 
porary, it has in reality gone Up to 
a practice beyond what the Hyrkarn deelaied? 


amf mm takes lit* Stand on the opposite sWV 
of the quest iotfJbnt “ tbp merchant who rrffr 
a bill on Bbgfand, could Sativfdtffdrify CluH- 
datd the proposition.* That ft quite another 
thfhg altogStJiCt, but Itbt In the original bond, 
dWob was’abnWk hying and net about selling. 
And yet,, oven this argument cuts against our 
contemporary, as sharply as frfs indhtratifm 
of the principle, i* demoHrdhedby tbCiltftstra- 
tion of ttaefket* If the tperoti&tifWhb Is desir* 
out of setting a bill is obfifebd to^Kd Ms cus- 
tomer l<t of* better rate tn Ufa j Exchange; 
that docs not iWfc very much lifcfb indica- 
tion that the exchange Is 44 going down/’ 

Tho ffurbern neat proceeds to say that 4< bis 
* hole argument is allowed/’ “ bccausfe wo 
astvA hr man h« i *®» w»d that the system of advances wqs favor 
-•??:?? 1*1™ 1 1 able to the producer, and Uigrcfon* t^be 


cent, qn his returns tor ventuie to this coun- 
try, the London merobant is actually bench t- 
tod to Something bettor than that amount. 
tflrfipfT the facts can 1 be shaken, the public 
may postlblj admit that our cottoirfporary 
is free to get away from this point With the 
observation 41 that lire principle which he 


approved ; and that moreover, the producer 
is benefiUcd 44 at the sacrifice of the inteiesta 
of the commercial community.” 

Our brother is excessively ingenious at 
giving meanings and drawing deductions 
therefrom, not warranted by the expression* 
actually made use of. As we do not wish to 
be misrepresented or misunderstood, we will 
explain for the benefit of our contcmpoiaiy. 
Wo maintained that the advances so far from 
acting injuriously to the English men limit, 
frlm ii| regard to indigo and silk may heron* 
juidered synonimous with the producer also, 
had thecontiary eflet t, by enabling him to 
obtain an immediate advance of money on a 
portion of bis goeds and a better price lor the 
icrtmindrr. A third of all the indigo produc- 
ed goes to foreign countries direct from this 
market ; morC4tran a thud is shipped against 
advances, while a good portion of the remain* 
dcr goes either on private account, or to order 
fioin I^Adon. Is it an object that tho mer- 
chant and planter should get a good or a bad 
price for their produce ? or that the Gult 
trader or the London dealer may be enabled 
In buy cheap and sell dear at the expense of 


it ought to be i and instead of losing I# per Uhe blue and the agency clashes? Which is 


the most reasonable advocate of interests in 
thu country nnder such i ircumstaiices— »tho 
Hurknru or the Englishman ? Gentle public 
judge between us oa this point. 

41 The tli rowing by Government into the iCtirlet here 
of the sum of one million five hundred thoouml pounds 
of capital, has, in our estimition. the effect of lender- 


atteropted to illustrate is admitted, and that the Calcutta market for produce, by so much the 
in consequence he is exonerated from u W*l- [greater than it was, previously to fins measure of Go- 
ling on this question of the rate of exchange^ | verumeot being promulgated, 
as afifgfrpl by the government advances.” 

WoMflSot tfeinfe / tWa ** ho a fair answer. 



Hens again our cotcmporary is oat qtnte 

correct. The s>ste»n which is objected to, 

lias vlrtnaUy been in operation for many 

years. Before the cessation of their commer* 

ciai character, the company, our readers mpat 

be well aware, bought the indigo, on^biofr 

they now make advances. The amount of 

purchases*! that time Whs equably and did act 

as an incentive to speculations 4^dBos v qot 

do now, because the amount rMjtwusvs »s 

sent home by meagu of advances h Wdcartain, 

^ 'and consequently no one can qoontonii 

Our cot*Skprf»p|W^4 ffw«tfa4a/ly “ taro. a id in .pecalations. The livrkwf 

* * 


oh M the principle, raneot hold good 
fjU>(«*te decisive against U, and are of 
[p. wt«« brother, is hound, jn parlia- 
~ Inngnage, to explain. In nw fourer 
' the Butter* grounded bis argu- 
1«ripfi« eoflseqnence, which the 
n the buj'ar / o{,d»ilU, „ Jn 

pdttpr<i .wbittw we have 
mu, tue 

V ,f < * ’ ( V. 
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ifeai tljjf? production of indig&has nol increas- wh* laboring to persuade hi 4 readers, that 
edia >^equence of the J advances ; try, wo thesaose. Govern mo at which remits these 
say, ali(l .farther back, and see what eirect has tkrpe millions, is in a state of bankruptcy 
beep produced by the Company purchasing: Englishman? April 24. , 
indigo. fa there any corresponding increase, . . . r — 

or any thing to Justify the remark that <4 «tow ■ ■ ... , ... . 

by the opening of the treasury, he can clearly The Englishman, as out readers win have 
raise produce with the certainly of getting observed, has, token ^diffefeiit view from 
advances of the twort birds ^pf the additional qtfcrselyps as .in the effect of fhc ^oinp^py’x 
produce raised from Government ; lie, there- advances upon jt he interests of the cornier* 
fore, increases hit cultivation,” Now the an- ciM public, in this, country. Our objections 
swer to all this is, has it been the ease ? Wo them werq manifold. Wd thoughtv that 

think, no;, and for this reason. Say the Cora-.. Company, as the State, ought not to ipter- 

pany advance one million five hundred thpu- vene in commfrqial matters : that tho Govern- 
sand pounds— what does this do, but displace meet coming into the market as a capataliat, 
an equal amount which formerly was sent by **$ exposing private capitalists to unfair 
the Londou capitalist to be invested id indigo, competition : that the uncertainty as to whe- 
But since that time, other more profitable ther or not the a9!fances would be made or 
sources of investment have been opened up. withheld, was an enormous evil ; in as much 
The China trade alone has absorbed twice the as it put to flight ail certainty in the calcula- 
amount, while saltpetre, sugar, and sillc hdve lions ot the merchant and capitalist, that the 
become favorites in the market, in instance* throwing Suddenly into the market so large 
where indigo would scarcely bo looked at. * sum, would affect the exchanges, and that 
The fact is, that the merchants understand it tended ;p force capital into peculiar . han- 
their interests too well t# permit the annual uels of cultivation, and was, in short, the 
quantity of indigo manufactured to be ex^ protection* of the interests of certain classes^ 
needed, even if it could profitably be extend- to the injury of others, &c., &c.: these and 
ed, which is known to be doubtful. V many other observations did we throw out on 

,i fhis question. The Englishman , however. 

The llurkaru is facetious on our suggestion tells us we are wrong, so Be it ; we shall not 
that the advances operate as a check to the inflict any more discusion on the point on our 
improvement of the country by abstracting its readers for •the present. , We insert olsewlicre, 
circulating medium. We will make him a a letter on die subject signed Q., which wo 
present of half his inclination to laugh, and must observe, assumes at starting as a fact, 
dispose of his other half without cereinouy. that the Company's advances will be made 
Has he forgot to add the other one and a half periodically , ami that this may be counted 
million, provided by bills drawn by the Home upon as a certainty. This assumption, if tho 
Government in this treasury, die greater part fact could be established, would obviate In q 
of which must be invested in produce and great measure, one of our principal objections 
by that means prevent remaining part of lathe making of the advances by the Govern- 
the drain? So that instead of one and a mint, namely, the uncertainty; but thero 
half millions added to, the productive capital, wpuid still remain behind ; best of other 
double that amount, according to the reason- objections, which we reluctantly admit, slid 
iug of our colomporary, should have' gone exist in our, mind. We believe, however, as 
to swell tho annual produce of indigp aud'we have already 1 observed, that, our view of 
silk. But our cotemporary says — wait the question i* net the most popular one, and 
there has not been time enough for this money so 1 ng. as the evils consequent an the ad-r 
to have found its way into those brandies of vanees, atW only rtnuHe r and not actual I y/elt, 
production. No ?— then how have they been we most not expect to be listened to, with 
fructifying during two seasons, and t<^a great very great attention. We shall occasionally, 
extent still farther back? Wo refer our con- however, enforce our views on this matter, as 
temporary to Bell's tables for an elucidation events shall occur to corroborate pur notions ; 
of the mystery ? but we will not for the present, trespass fur- 

ther no tbfe attention of our readers.— H urh. 

With respect to the point that the collection < * : ' j 

of a surplus revenue in India greater than rs ? l * ' ' 

sufficient to defray the necessary expense of / 

governing the country, is an unjust and op- to THE editor of tub Bengal hurkaru. 
pressive proceeding, we must refer the £far- ' 9 

. Jtaru ' to the Court of Proprietors and the Stn, ; — Granting the postulate that thelndian 

British Parliament for explanation, having Treasury is* f d disburse aOtia&fly three crores 
nothing to do with 'questioning the exercise of rupeeSJ^thO eqbithlbnt of which is required 
of the national prerogative. We suggest, in London ' to pay IfttOfegt "on loans, interest 
however; that one Atrarew Jackson and his oh" stock, ahd to defray the expenses of the 
associates have been guilty of the same crime, home establishment, the question is how can 
withtl^S difference — that the latter are going this )ar(e sum be most advantageously placed 
to make restitution, as soon jurthey can agree into the coffers of the East India Company in 
about the method of dividing the spoil. But London, since it oannot be invested and r©^ 
does nnt this come with rather an ill grace mi t ted, as in former years, in produce fronts 
? frtfli out eotemporaryi who but the otherBay I India and from China* -< r u t * •*. 





There arc only two ways by which this can bqi 
done; and oho is bjptlie Indian GoYerrtfftphtj 
advancing money in India 1 and iiiChfnato 
the Stoppers of produce to the Lbbdonmair- 
ket, an receipt of hills of lading add policies 
ofinsortince as security ; and tt»e other by the 
Court of Directors granting bills on the Ben- 
gal Government in exchangb* frir money paid 
into the London treasury. 7 4 

By tfee first method, the East India Cam ?il 
patiy receive a draft against the shipment* 
payable at six months after sight* - so that the 
draft would become payable, allowing for the 
passage to England, about 12 month* after 
date. k t ; *■* ' ' ■* 1 ■■ * 

By M»e second method, they receive money 
in lieu of a draft on their Bengal Govern- 
ment, at BOdays after sight; and, allowing 
10 months for the passage out and hack by a 
capitalist so investing his moucy, to bo a|jcr- 


" . *v« I i* t ' . "I nUuiu uui uuiuiwiau tnikv uiavut ii u munui 

wards remitted Iropi Calcutta in a capitalist, without receiving an advance on 

mouths after sight, a loss of interest would, be r - 
incurrcd for a period of 10 months* f 

Between these two rates, there must neces- 


sarily be a certain difference equal toitolus* 
of interest for Id months. Thus, if the Indian 
rate of Exchange in London be 2s. 2d., the 
London rate on Calcutta will not be less favo- 
rable than 2s; per 1 Company's rupee. As 
regards the East India 'Company; it is equally 
the same to them whether the money be paid 
into their London treasury against bills on 
theirTlengttl Government, or rchvhted to them 
by advances on pcinhiee IVotrt india or from 
China, provided the difference between the 
two rates does not excccd that which indy be 
deemed equaftothe loss eff interest. A capi- 
talist, however, who might wtftii to * place 
money in Calcutta, for the purpose Of advanc- 
ing the amount on, or invested in produce, 
would require a higher rate of exOhange than 
2s. 2d. per rupee, if he paid 2s. for it in Lon- 
doo, because the difference is onty 84 per 
cent . ; being little mote titan interest at 3 per 
cent, per annum for 18 months. 

It is evident, therefore, that if private capi- 
tal were to supply the Bast India. Company in 
London, in lieu of their drafts on their Bengal 
Government, the rate* of exchange in London 
must be lower ; or the Indian remitting rate 
must be higher lo.be remunerative# 

It has been maintained, that the Com- 
pany have merely to lower tlicit fate In Lon-^ 
don, and private mercantile capital would 
furnfo kAhe m with as much money as they 
opposing such to bp the fact, ” Who 
SBldne *gainors by the' operation ? iNof, 
most assuredly, the agriculturists or maitafac- 
taTcrs Of India; for capitalists on giving thplr 
money td the Company in London; mast hjive 
an equivalent in the re-exchange to pay for 
interest, commission, and other charges |hhd 
the producer! in this country must eoiifnbute 
the equivalent in the shape of lower prices 
and smaller profit!. India, # therefore, would 
be thconiy suffer!^ hy that inode being adopt- 
ed*; for itWould%use her to lose that 'which 


be remunerative to the English* cap'U 
^RS; abour 15 per ‘cent;,^ 
entirely saved by' 4 the Indian . Government 
making advances to shipmdpts. ‘f, , 

It has "been asserted tliat tftie system ofmak- 
irtg advttnoes irtterfdres with priy ate capital, ( 
and leads to speculation, aye, even to an 
| n crease in thectiUi vatiopl Admitting these 
three effects to lie true, tow Staud the inter- 
ests of India ? How tie they affected'? ’Is slic 
a whK impoverished? The Interference with , 
real capital, /it the expense of India, is a 
doctrine which cannot be Justly maintained. 
If three crores of rupees ate required to be 1 
soat annually from India,' is the produce of 
India to be taxed with' 15 per ccut. to gb 
into the pockets of the English capitalists, by , 
the operation of the Company receiving the ' 
money in London? Moreover, theadvaftccs in 
India cannot interfere with Indian capital, 
beoause the shipments of produco to London 
would nut otherwise take place. No ludian 


his shipments, can compete with the merchant 
who buys and ships Indian produco as a 
media in only of remittance of proceeds of an 
investment from Europe, except at a disad- 
vantage quite prohibitory. To give a practi- 
cal illustration of the advantages, as a set off 
against the deprecated evils, of the system of 
advances on shipments; about a couple of 
years ago, there was a section of the mercan- 
tile community, with a feeling of the most 
generous and benevolent sympathy for the 
interests of the creditors of two of the late 
Agency houses, who tried to restrain the 
Assignees from shipping a quantity of indigo 
to London, and to have the whole' of it sold 
in Calcutta. * The Assignees had essayed sales 
both publicly and privately ; bat not finding ‘ 
purohftter* who, in the then state of the money 
tnarke* would give what the Assignees consi- 
dered a fair value, the indigo was eventually 
shipped by them to London, and realized, in 
j 1 Comparison with the prices offered in Calcutta, 
a very large profit.# 

If the Company’s advances injure the Eng- 
lish capitalist, which to a certain extent may,, 
be admitted, 66 do all, letters of credit and 
fictitious representatives of capital. What 
can be more injurious Jo the London mer- 
chant, who purchases drafts from the Court of 
Directors on the Bengal Government, as a 
medidra of remitting funds to India for in- 
vestment in produce, than the system adopted 
by the Scotch Banks, whereby drafts on their 
London Agents are proeurable by parties, to a 
Very large extent, without the cash being paid 
in exchange, bat merely on personal or other 
security? These drafts are payable 60 days 
after sight, and they might be negotiated in 
1 Calcutta; the proceeds invested in produce, 
and the produce realized in London without ■» 
the party, who may be responsible to the * 
Banks, disbursing a sixpence in paymontof , 
the drafts. Calculating the Court o/ Di rec- 
tor’s Bills at lr. 1 1d. per Company's rupee, and 
the Scotch Bank Bills at 2s. lid. per < »a. : ru->. 
pee, the difference is in favor of the latbej;,, 
from the amount of interest saved* 
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0|ftnb| i»e denied, tby^ibji increaso 

of wee^Wfk apital fore ec | 
upbft, the money marked wpirtd , probably ^ 
a l ended it ^Uh unfavorable resign but it & 
ne<- t eiwary tf Mk, with reference fa Bengal, will 
aiiHi be A th|i Oobaequences regardingtlieae coru 

p|ated Afeanc/»s on,*hipmPbt»£ It A* quite 

obtain an ad- 
twp^irda of -tbe vajoe of goods, 
a^p^cutyliiije spirit *o evince itself \ 
yet un<% the o^rcu instances , of very unfa vor- 
«b1e pf^if ^r lndian produce in 'the London 
marke|,Vt|i^ .incentive to speculate is very 
feeble, irngt almost annihilated. ^ is an 

evil, however, that would cure itself, and not 
alt injure the Indian Agriculturist or 
whatever it might do to the 
ii { ve merchant. 

Impose that these advances in prospectu 

increase the Indigo Planter's miltiva- 

tinn, in going a little too far into the region of 
imagination. s 

Your obedient Servant, 



April 24, 1837. 


Q. 

[Ibid. 


We copy from the Hurkaru a very sensible 
letter signed Q. on the subject of “ The Trea - 
snry advances and its effects/ 9 which in a great 
measure relievos us* from the necessity of 
taking up the question again, as we had 
intended in consequence of a discussion that 
has been carried on between our two morning 
cotemporaries, and the opinions still put 
forth, now more elaborately than ever, against 
the .system by the Canton press; There are 
some points however upon which we shall yet 
have, occasion to remark. In the mean time 
we .will subjoin a abort article froqg this 
morning's Hurkaru : 

“ The following is an extract of a letter from London 

“ It is impossible to effect sales : the teat rale can ne- 
ver recover so long as the Company advance money in 
China 3 hut for that facility speculators who have nothing 
to Io*e, would be kept out of the market, and the Hong 
Merchants would not ship on their own account as they 
do, nor he able to obtain the enormous prices of the last 
season for poor Teas. Until the Company area wty from 
China, the less you do that way the better."' 

“ A commercial friend in Calcutta, who handed us the 
above extract, assures us, that * it gives a just picture of, 
the harm the Company inflict by tampering with advances 
on goods. Where is the use of having capital or creSuf 
this system, is to go on in China 1 It does ten titties 
harm there Utah here, and here it is bad enough. J>tW 
work wjlh oav credit, and we should go on very weHf 
but it is useless touching the China Trade, so long 
Finance Committee continue/" , .if . ; ^ 

The ** harm" described above isMearly nd* 
tbijhg tnore in the long run than the reducljbb 
of the profit of the intermediate agent (tbplH 4 * 
c b»»^fe *«d Riding thit portion of Isf^ g*L„ 
of^bioh be%|leprive<H>y augmented Obrape^ 
producer in China and the 
consammlnlJngland. To foUnw oat the wri- 
ter's principles, we must wfsh the Company’s 
. monopoly lerbtfnsstored. that being the con- 
verse of the syltim of granting spec tesbf 


rf* .1 f * -r ■ ' • v 1 - 

in# .CapiUtjea to carry the produce of 
m European market at the least 

kf agency charges, and with the 
1easlpoMiUlfi^djlay,0f The writer.does 

pot use the word, monopoly, but if he would 


speakplain «we should have jt>out. He envies 
the Hong M«foltant bn vPItHiotpation* Lathe: 
Export trade ; the Hoj&g Merchant iff mhLs 
eyes the interloper whom the Company viewed 
with so much jealousy of did in the- free- traded . 
The prices of tea are :iaid to have beep da**/ 
h attend by this system of ad ranees. Addiitted ; 
temporarily so : but the growth of te^nrtty be 
extended ad HMitimvand accord ingto th r poli- 
tieal economist the increased profit will he sure 
to extend the quantity in , proportion to the 
extended demand, %nd to prodwise a corres- 
ponding re-aotiOh in price*, ; htute the Accu- 
mulating stock* fn the English m*rk of will 
produce (as they baTe produced) cfie%p jfrices, 
and an extended - ; donftttmptfdk :af hunter* 
thereby * of course .increasing the coinfortacf 
the people of England. Are tbd in tercsij^W/ 
half a dozen merchants to be put in ebdtpeti^ 
tion with positive benefits like these 1— Cal- 
cutta Courier, April 25, . ,, 

The Hurkaru* after a Ion jf course of decla- 
mation against the Company’s advances, as 
minors to, trade, injurious to merchants, 
strangely affecting the, exchanges, and a va- 
riety of equally well-founded complaint*, has 
at last hit qpon the only real objection to 
them, with which he promises to close the dis- 
cussion for the present. This is, the uncertain- 
fa in which Government has hitherto veiled , 
its financial operations. In this we cordially . 
agree with ou^hrotber editor ; it is indeed* a 
very serious evil to the merchant, and in oar 
opinion, the only . jppe of which he has any 
right to cpmplaiq mtfie whole, affair It is 
obvious Unit, to the pnbj^^ it can; make no. 
[difference if a certain aim* is Ip be animal ly * 
remitted, whether it is effected by selling bills > 
in London, or buying bills in Calcutta^ The 
Government having only the interests of the 
mass to consider and not those of any particu- 
lar class, should be totally regardless of the , 
clamours of disappointed speculators in ex- 
change, provided they oan complete their ne- 
gotiations at the least pessiblecost to the pub- 
lic. At the same time, not only justice, but 
selfisptercst, demand, that no wanton injury 
s%ojiTd be inflicted upon any elasaby these** 
Iterations ;.for it would be easy to prove that 
any derangement of ^Ublished mercantile 
relations, mustreach upon the , re venue. .The 
merchant may, therefofe^|airJy ^tbpd alft 
the information Quth$ 
ntent can afford him*a 
sisst that a plbn 
be^pno^ 

It should b% ; re! 
tatice from btb 
tions, renders 11 
and that the interfei 



►j«ct th%t Uovern-i , 
may further in- 
rations having 
the wanton- 
permit-^ 
tie necessity^ 
possfbie iiptire.^ 
that tbc gjreat disko^n 
of e^qli^gs opew. v ^ 
succour ampossible^^ 
of Government UtAy 
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endanger the ’fortune# of the most 'ptoddftt 
■I'he money mat ket, like tins ocean, will un- 
doubtedly find it* level, but the advenluici 
may be stranded on the shallows, before the 
flood fiefe'ean make to hie assistance. ' ' 

r 

With regard to the Huna advances, respect- 
" log which the Hurkaru has an extract of a 
letter, his commercial fiiend seems (q have 
' forgotten that very large and irhprtrtant body 
' the consumers of tea. If what be states is cor- 
‘ feet, that sales cannot he effected in London, 
that is of saving prices of course, it follows 
* that the competition of Native Chinese ship- 
^jpers has already beaten down prices in 
Jtiiniglaria, whilst the competition in China 
"amongst purchasers wilf ensure a larger sup- 
ply, or teas for the next season, so that the 
Effect on Ibo tea pot will be any thing but 
disastrous. It has, however, been stated that 
the Company’s advances in China have not 
been made in the same open manner as is 
done here. We have heard that favored 
jobbers have been allowed to put their names 
down for any sum they pleased without 
producing goods, and have then resold their 
scfip (for so it must be termed) at a profit. 
;tUU is a scandalous abuse and ought to be 
1 put down witheftn delay for the honor of the 
Government. The Hurkaru. allows that bis 
wiew of the remittance question is not the 
most popular; it would indeed be wonderful 
rif it were as it just amount to this. The 
Government, for the last two years, has 
treated the merchants as a swimming master 
does tittle boys,— tied bladders under their 
arms, and told them to strike out manfully. 
Now that they are in deep water, co iies the 
Hurkaru and descants on the advantages of 
swimming without suppoit. and insists on the 
^bladders being cut away. Those on whom the 
experiment is to he tried, say, “ let us land 
first, and then cut them oil' as soon as you like : 
if you cutthem away now we shall be drowned^” 
“ ,0b no,” says the Hutharu* “ sound princi- 
ples require thut you should swim no further 
limn your own, strength will take you ; 
£ thercfoie the sooner, the strings ore cut the 
belter.” Cup the man wonder that his argu- 
ment is unpopular, with the swimmers, who, 
.moreover, suspect that bfs real object is to 
epable his friend?, the sausagemaker. to hoy 
the .put bladders at his own price ? ~ English- 
man, April 2d. 


, ’ ; We shall permit ourselves another Inst word 
brtwo bh'tbe subject ' of the Company’s ad- 
rnfftbi j hn« should the subject bore ourfea- 
tttey may Ibn ''k our morning cotempQ- 
fpffry, whose remarks on the subject in Tues- 
^dny^^ap^.jbave seduced us once again into 
this ' Vfifdl. t warfnre. The uncertainty .of tbe 
^H^yancptt i $ 'jfftf jidpiiUed evil,' and* nothing,; 
.says oiir . enteijhi iyu^ry , short of absolute. meet- 
should ^induce* bn thq part of Govern- 
'jbieift* a*, WHlidfawal of these anticipated pery 
: cj$eal k<i\SL cot cm porary ap pea r* t o 

consider '%IU 'Statoj ■ tuisubj#cted to accidents, 


political, ot oilier pf any sort or description 
whatever. The thee* milions apparently are 
ever to be periodically (annually) ^enntuqb 
and the advanoesare a. certainty. The g>cajt 
distance from all other centres of Exchange 
is admitted, and . the possibility, of deriving 
immediate assistance jiinpnssible^o that, acr 
cording to our interpretation of thespr admis- 
sions of our cotemporary, commercti|^prv4r 
perity in this country is made to depend in a 
great measure on the great Government capita- 
list, and bis' uncertain accommodation , in the 
shape of advances ! It appears to be admitted, 
that the great Government capitalist, will 
drive the ordinary capitalist, out of the maikct, 
and in this the Englishman rejoices, because, 
forsooth, the ordinary capitalist wants to buy 
the bladders at bis own price! . Now we do 
not see any barm whatever in ibis. If the 
bladders were not in great demand, the ordU 
nary capitalist (the sausage-maker of . the 
Englishman) would not get them at his own 
price; demand and supply , and all that sort 
of thing, would regulate itself without the 
intcifercnce of tldfOompain, in the shape of 
advances. Indeed the necessity of bladders^ 
w ould be altogether do »e away with. And to 
us it appears, that tbt* argument of oureo- 
temporarv, is any thing b it complimentary to 
the commei c al community, whose opinions, 
at Ibust the majoiity of whose opinions, lie 
assumes to repiescnt. The Government.bas, 
says this writer, treated the merchants as 
doth the swimming master his pupils* He 
has tied bladde.is under their aims and hold 
them to strike out manfully!! ff he ^put 
away the bladders they must needs drown t 
says the Englishman!! and lliis is what 
we want in older that our fiiend t lie sau- 
sage-maker may boy the Madders nt his 
own*pric«! 1 from all which wc infer, that it 
is intended to be said, the Government has 
by its advances for the last two years enabled 
the .merchants (agents and producers, we 
presume!) to canyon. They are therefnic 
dependant on the Government mhanee* ! 
which our cotemportlrv calls bladders^ end if 
the advances be withdrawn now that the 
Merchants have goto#* of their depth , they 
mustfieeds drown. Whereas we say that the 
ordinary capitalist would have given bladders 
when called for, and would have been. .so 
wound up with the successful atchievement 
of the swimmer's undertaking, that he never 
would, fur his own sake, have cut the strings 
— and that in point of fact he would ne\er 
have set the little boys a swimming at all. 
Some few of the very great cripples , taping 
them would, in consequence, never hay e .been 
templed into the water,, jind the terrible nb T 
ressjiy for Madders would not have exited. 
But as matters a,t present stand, jf,Gamnj- 
ment should Jbc necessitated to cut thfe&iitags 
pf the^WaddcjK, the p% little l^y a wo^ld ge* 
a thro, tile full , of nqgty j^alt and,.th$ 

sausage-maker would after, all fttyf tqe blgdr 
ders afhis own price! « . 

I f, therefore l t^yj>af ailed 6jr,l^e(g|ihoiV. br bj 
whatever name tlie classic#) allds^h pf Oi# 
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Englishman bt called, hold good, the commer- 
cial com inanity here is in a sort of predica- 
mem^ It is entirely or very greatly depen- 
dant for accommodation on one great capi- 
talist, who hae no interest in common with 
thbso it accommodates, ether than that which 
is purely transitory— and no connexion bat 
tirfifat' may, according to all rule, be justly 
terminated at a momenta notice. It suited 
'Government to make the advances ; it suited 
agents and producers to receive them— the 
advances are made, < or they at f e withheld,! 
according to thelnterest or the exigencies of I 
the state, and the merchant has nothing to 
complain of. The Government capital is a 
sum of money derived From sources almost 
wholly foreign to commercial relations, it is 
wholly or almost so, independent of commer- 
cial dealings. Whereas the capital of the 
ordinary capitalist is a sum embarked in the 
Sort of commercial speculation connected 
with the produce, &c. on which the advances 
me made. This sort of capitalist goes on for 
his own interest. Once fairly embarked, he 
does not stop, or if ho does there are others 
ready to take Ins place ; his interests are 
those of the people with whom lie trafics — 
hut the Government sits aloof, intervenes or 
not as it pleases. Its airy is in the cedar’s 
top, and dallies with the wind, and scorns 
the sun, and, according to the Englishman , 
doles out bladders , to the floundering mer- 
chant, or not, at his pleasure. Belter it were 
so, we say, for the merchant, that the bladder 
had not been doled out nil ; that the neces- 
sity for it had not existed ; and that the 
ingenious paiahle in which our cotemporary 
ii' pleased to speak had not been uttered. 


frtir towards the dealers who are not in a con- 
dition to take advantage of a great sale at the 
present moment. . 

As we said before, we cannot doubt that the 
suspension will be of service to sundry spe- 
culators in the drug, or whence the represen- 
tation which war either sent in, or on the 
point of being so? But we cannot (latter the 
Government with any assurance that they have 
made a financial hit in this instance: at all 
I events the advantage they may expect to reap, 
^w.ill he more than counterbalanced by the 
ultimate consequences of tho virtual breach 
of faith which it involves. Who, hereafter, 
will have any confidence in the Government 
announcements? What honest trader, who 
trades upon bis own capital, will keep, his 
money to effect purchases here, when a stroke 
of the pen may derange all his plans and give 
undue advantages to reckless and penniless 
hussar speculators — men of straw, who live 
only by the capiices of fortune and the whims 
of authorities ! The opium, must sooner or 
later go to China, and those who purpose 
dealing in that commodity will, by such whim- 
sicality as we have adverted to, be driven to 
keep their money in China and make their 
purchases on the spot. — Englishman , April 27 , 


We have a great mind to write an article 
on a short article which appears in yesterday's 
Englishman . We furnish his scribes daily 
with subjects for their lucubrations. They, 
for mere lack of matter, are compelled to 
take the Hurkara for their text, and their 
comments on the 1st text are in ail conscience 


With respect to China, the consumer, and 
the tea pot, we do not see the force ef the 
observations of the Englishman . Scandalous 
abuses, and private jobbers, we agree, ought 
to bo put down ; and their existence at all, is, 
we should f th ink, a very rung argument 
against the system of advances. But wlietliei 
market overstocked with teas, will benefit the 
lea pot in England, is another question— the 
probability on the contrary is thatthe Govern- 
ment advances will drive private capital into 
other channels and that the good folks at home, 
will 1 still enjoy all the benefits of a monopoly 
of teas by the great Government capitalist, 
rnalgre the charter, and Kings, Lords and 
Commons to boot. — Hurkaru , April 28. 


We little imagined, while we were writing 
Upon the subject of the opium market, that 
Government had actually postponed the sale 
to the Sth Tone. It was indeed so rumored 
Courier, but as our contemporary’* 
information is not always correct, we went to 
PJ es ^/? 1Ty confident irtjthe ultimate fulfilment 
fof q Of prophecy . We hear that the declared 
object of Government in putting of the sale, 
wms to do the best they could for their own 

^ i? 1 !? i ,ie 7 ®® l ! sfied Uieir consciences 

with the belief that this arrangement, was in 
iTie present uncertain state of vlih^s in China, 


sufficiently absurd. Our cotemporary appears 
to be the sport of every wind that blows. 
The master Mafapeit who lately did hi* 
finance, was a strenuous supporter of Go- 
vernment. On the subject of the Company’s 
advances, the Englishman supports, as lie 
thinks, the view of the majority of the mer- 
chants; telling them at the same time, that 
they are traders without capital, and little 
wanton boys who swim on the Government 
| bladders far beyond their depth; that, in a 
word, the mercantile community, or that 
portion of it which stands in need of tho 
advances, is overtrading and capital-less , and 
dependant in a great measure on Government 
for support ! A very pretty compliment 
assuredly to the tncicantile community, and 
we firmly bcliexe it a mere compliment , at 
least intended as such by the blunderer who 
writes in the Englishman on the subject ; and 
taking it altogether, as an assertion without 
foundation, it is nevertheless an odd thing 
to say of a meicautile community. 

But on the subject of the opium sale, our 
Morning Star, Our Lucifer , our light-impart- 
ing cotempoiary, has altogether a different 
notion of things in general, and of the con- 
duct of Government in particular. Govern- 
ment postpones thc # sale, doing the best it , ciin 
for Its oitin finances J at least such isjthe motive 
assigned by ih W Englishman ; now let US listen 
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awhile to our , contemporary's howling on 
this:-: /_ ' 

" &*t%e cannot flatter the Government with any as- 
anranee that they have made a financial hit in this in- 
•' stance ; at all events the advantage they may expect 
tn reap; will be more than counterbalanced by the ulti- 
mate consequences of the virtual breach of faith which 
it involves. Who* hereafter, will have any confidence 
in £h? Government aunoqocements ? What honest 
tracer, who trades .upon hU own capital, will keep hi* 
'knoney to effect purchases Jiere When a stroke of' the 
pen may derange all his plans and give undue advan- 
tages to reckless and penniless bazars speculators— men 
of etraW, who live only by the caprices of fortune and 
whims of authorities 1 The opium, must sooner or later 
go to China, and thoao who purpose dealing in that 
ttommadity, will by such whimsically os we have a<l- 
■ verted to, be driven to keep their money in China and 
inake their purchases on the spot. 

Who hereafter will have any confidence in 
Government announcements? What honest 
trader who trades upon his own capital, will 
keep his money to effect purchases here, when 
a stroke of the pen may derange all his plans ? 
Now we confess these questions of the £V 
glishman do appear to us very pertinent ques- 
tions, and particularly worthy of observation. 
The Government monopolist does not lind it 
finances Ho sell his opium, and the 
lift ere h ants begin to exclaim! their confidence 
in Government announcements is gone ! that 
is, we presume, on the subject of the opium 
nates. Their confidence of some of them is 
still in full swing, with reference to the 
advances. 

Government, in the matter of opium, con- 
sults its own finances; and postpones the sales, 
to the great probable loss of certain purchasers, 
who, want to buy cheap. Government will 
c never of course be tempted to consult its own 
convenience on the subject of the advances; 
they will he ever at ti»e command of those 
Who, according to the Englishman , will sink 
unless these Madders of advances are extend- 
ed 10 them. We will not now say anything 
more on (his subject of a mercantile commu- 
nity throwing itself into the hands of a great 
monopolising capitalist, who has no interest 
in common with them ; we will say nothing 
more about a capricious withdrawal of capital 
and a sadden change of plan of Government 
remittances brought about by the exigencies 
of Government, and State secrets, or by any 
other circumstances ; should any such event 
take place, the Englishman , it is quite evident, 
Will do all the howling called for oh the occa- 
sion. Wb shall content ourselves with raising 
' the voice of warning, be it the task of the 
^Englishman to lament when the time for Inmcn- 
tavern shall have arrived.— Hurkaru^ April 28. 

' ‘AiWv ■ — 

. ff tliprc be any circumstance in a conti o- 
^?rsy *hicb 'CfkO^ktva pleasure to a dfepntant, 

j* 9 the finding Jus antagonist reduced to a 
^simple negative; and if that negative be given. 
*;in Abe least courteous ierpls ofwhich our Ian-, 
™a^ admits, it i* only an additiunat triuinp lK 
we pointed outtHmt the Hurkaru, after years 


of praise bestowed upon the permanent settle- 
ment, bad all at' onoe turned round a ud pro- 
nounced it a ourse instead of m benefit. To 
this, he replies that the Englishman lies, ox 
labours under the burthen of a wisiake, mark- 
ing by italics that he wishes it to be understood 
in a most offensive sense. The proofs of his 
tergiversation are thrust in his face, and -his 
answer is you /ie— under a mistake. The ori- 
ginality of the criticism, is equal to its value 
as an iirgument, but, in bis breathless rage, 
he has not been cautious enough to adhere to 
facts in his counter accusations. He asserts 
that we accuse him of wishing to introduce 
the Marwarree system into Bengal. We did 
no such thing, — we said that he was lending 
himself to those who wish to overturn the per- 
manent settlement. Surely we have sufficient 
grounds for the charge? Would not its ene- 
mies he justified in saying that it was given 
up hy one of its oldest and steadiest suppor- 
ters? Would not any public servant who has 
recorded his opinion against it, if indeed he 
should condescend to take notice of ihe Hur- 
kariiy he justified in saying that the warmest 
advocates of this system now admitted that it 
had proved a curse instead of a benefit? If 
this be not a lending to the other side, it is a 
free gift, — a thorough and complete ratting , 
an utter abandonment of principle, and one 
wliicn, if we mislake not greatly, will he par- 
ticularly unpalatable to the remaining seven- 
ty-four subscribers who have stuck hy the 
Hurkaru in all its late extraordinary evolu- 
tions. 

Our contemporary says, that he furnishes 
our scribes with daily matter for their lucubra- 
tions, and by way of proving, we suppose, that 
his speculations are entirely original, he treats 
his readers to about a column and a half iu 
illustration of oar comparison of merchants 
trading on borrowed capital to boys swimmings 
on bladders. The metaphor has so stuck inf his 
imagination that he repeats the word u blad- 
ders" about fifteen times. As he dislikes this 
illustration, we will treat him to another. Let 
us suppose half a dozen villages snugly seated 
under the protection of the Company's bund, 
and that the engineers having reported that 
the bunding system is a had one, proceed to 
cutaway the bund at the top of the inundation. 
If the villagers remonstrated on the probable 
destruction of their property, would it * be a 
sufficient answer to tell them “ the blinding 
sj stem is bad, and must be abandoned,— riveis 
will find their own natural level, and you trill 
he much safer when the bunds are removed ?’' 
Might not they say, wait till the floods have 
subsided, give us notice of your intentions, do 
not withdraw the protection we have relied 
on at a moment the most unfavorable for us.' 
JYould these persons be obliged to a spectator 
w ho, like the HurhafUy cries " cut away by all 
means, it is any thing but ‘complimentary 
to you, gentlemen, to Suppose that you require 
support? We think they are mnoh toOre'iikely 
to be contented with those who, like ’ourselves, 
join in their petition for Totbeafawee. After 
the enormous Inconsistencies which we have 
already exposed, it would bb neediest toshe w 
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* that? the conduct *r>e are advocating, (and. 
wifi oil the. Bengal government liaaad opted 
relative to advances) is an*; perfect keeping 
i with the principles which ourpontemporary 
need to maintain. He is pleased ip distin- 
guish between the Editor of the Englishman 
■and our scribes ; we cannot let him oil" .30 
easily ; he prides, himself upon his unity, —let 
him then l»e;ir nil , His sins of self-contradic- 
tion. We will si'nn him up a dish of it when* 
ever liit* critical humour comes upon him. In 
the mean time we leave him to digest the per- 
nutnent settlement t as he best can. If it should 
prove too tough, we will stand by to adminis- 
ter a draught of hitters as occasion maj 
require. — Englishman , April 29. 

We call attention to a letter upon the much 
discussed question of the Company's advan- 
ces, which takes a very sensible view of the 
subject. We do not think it necessary to add 
any further lemarks of our own ut present. 
— Courier , Mag I. 

To the Editor of the Calcutta Courier . 

Sir.— Since the Charter granted by the 
Whig Ministry of the day to the East India 
Company in 1833, the three crores of rupees 
required in England, for the wants of the 
Company and the Government of India, must 
be exclusively furnished by India, which 1 
presume to he the same thing assaying that 
it must l»e exclusively furnished by this pre- 
sidency. It lias become a question, publicly 
and keenly discussed, whether the Govern- 
ment ought to advauce any portion of the 
money in its metropolitan treasury to themes 
chants of India, for the purpose of making the 
whole or a part of the required remittance. 

I propose to discuss this question* really 
desirous both of information, and of making 
my own opinions as those of a comparatively 
disinterested observer know, and I trust 
there is any value in my argument, it will at- 
tract attention and induce other men, who 
could throw light on the subject, to publish 
their sentiments on a question that concerns 
us ail, arid which, however it may touch here 
and there individual interests, candiardly be 
discussed passionately or without advantage. 

My first proposition is, that whatever may be 
the mode of lemiitiance, or to w homsoever the 
, profits of exchange and re exchange may go, 
Bengal (by which I mean the ancient Presi- 
dency in its whole limits for I am not locaPl 
financier enough to settle proportions) finds' 
,thp, money. Secondly, that bullion remit- 
tances in silver are now totally out of the ques- 
tion. Thi< dlv, that as the Company can al- 
♦ /ways grant bills at a more advantageous rate 
/or, itself as a seller, than the private mer- 
chant, or any other individuals, it is purely! 
„ indifferent to the pdbple of India, considered, 
ue a whole, w hctherd)ills are drawn from Loh-; 

or, China, or advance* made on the spot to 
the merchants, of India ;, this proposition re- 
quires a primary ’nation of fyvo slight excep- 
tions: in atajlng it, I assume th*t the aclvan- 
*<?* to merchants qnjbe spqt and in C*#aare 


made on perfectly gale principles and are a* 
secure to Government, as if cash were paid 
into the Leadenhull or Calcutta Treasuries, 
and that the excess of gain which may have 
arisen hitherto on the China remittances can- 
not very tong continue, and is not large 
enough in such a question to make alnateiral 
qualification of the proposition necessary, f 
proceed to elucidate to the best of my power 
tluf third proposition, which seem to me the 
only one that requires any elucidation. Mer- 
chant or capitalist in London pays money into 
the Leadenhull Street Treasury, and takes bills 
on the Government at Is. lid. per Company’s 
rupee ; when cashed here, his Agent, (bullion 
remittances being out of question) must remit 
in the produce of^India. It signifies nothing, 
whether such remittance is made on bills or 
not, or at the risk of the London or Caleutta 
Merchants the hills are drawn against Indian 
produce and the rate of the bills, the farthing 
more or less, or the commission paid, all this 
is purely indifferent, both to the Government, 
and the people of India considered as pro- 
ducer. The London merchant, or capitalist, 
supposing him to deal merely in bills, gets his 
money which he paid in London at Is. ltd. 
per Company’s rupee hack again at flora 2s. 
2d. to 2s. 2£d. or more egen : and he gains 
from 13 to 15 per cent, as the case may be. 
Take it the other way. the Calcutta merchant 
receives advances from Government and 
makes his 2s. 2d. to 2s. 2Jd. per Company’s 
rupee or more, and receives his money hack 
at Is. lid. or a penny better rate, and then 
(the year come round) the profit has been the 
same, only it remains in different* pockets. 
If the money has been advanced in England 
it goes exclusively (agency commission apart) 
to the English capitalist. It is in vain as it 
appears to me to talk of the greater likelihood 
ftf loss, on one side of the Cape or the 
other, for the remittance must be made in 
produce, and at some body’s risk— and if the 
money come in the first instance from London 
and he reimbursed here to ilia bill-holder, the 
remittance in produce must he made at the 
risk either of the principle or the agent or 
some third party, and what does that signify 
in the large question of beuefit to India ? 
If the whole of the three crores were steadily 
paid into the London Treasury of the Compa- 
ny by London capitalists or merchants, the 
whole profit of 13, to 16 per cent, would steadi- 
ly go into the pockets of the advances there, 
subject more or less *> the risk of return, and 
the Calcutta, Madras and Bombay merchants 
would only profit by an Agency Commission. 
If the whole of three crores on^the contrary 
were steadily advanced hpre atknown periods, 
the Calcutta, Madras and Bombay merchants 
would pocket the profits of exchange and 
re-exchange on short advance and profits and 
their London Agents the commission. This 
would stirely be a benefit, ff not to India at 
larged at least to its metropolis and cfittita- 
cities, which cannot be an object of indifferl 
j ence to the local Government. ** 

I The Court of Bit tutors, perhaps with a Idew 
to strengthen its city interests, perhaps oijf the 
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supposition thatit was a sound and profitably 
financial tueasare, has opened its ureasmy for 
• &4vancestothe extent of three crores ; this has 
necessarily cramped the measures of the loeai 
Government, and rendered the local advances 
in amount and in point of time uncertain, aud 
thatthift is an evil all men agree. Late events 
have proved that the money market of England 
. is nearly as subject to fluctuation as that of 
Calcutta, and that in such times no amount of 
advance in London can steadily be reckoned 
on ; 1 throw it out for consideration, whether 
jt would not be a steadier financial resource I 
for Government to depend solely on the Indian 
fnfiney markets, advertizing its intentions be- 
fore hand ; I believe, that it would prove so. 
The uncertainty of time a^l men agree is as 
great an evil as the uncertainty of the amount 
of advance. 

I observe that the Glasgow memorialists 
complain that the British outports do not be- 
nefit >as much as London because the produce 
of India to the extent of the three crores must 
needs go to London. In the same spirit t tic 
capitalists of Calcutta, and the Agents of] 
London capitalists complain of the late ad' 
vance by Government because it encourages 
a tendency to speculation. Why, the holding 
back of money to take advantage of the wants ] 
df others is surely a speculation, and if a man ; 
would not advance to another at 2s. 4^1. per 
sicca rupee because he hoped by and hje to 
get 2s. 6d. he was a speculator, and it was his 
business to consider the piobabitity of a Go- 
vernment advance which should disconcert] 
his plan qfs one of the chances of his specula- 
tion. I must say, Icantiot see in political 
eoonOmy any reason why the speculations of 
the capitalist or money merchant are entitled 
to be considered as more or legs mischievous 
than those of the merchant of produce, and it 
fleeing to me that an advance of funds to the 
extent only of two-thirds of value, to he cer- 
tainty repaid at six months after arrival with 
charges, is an encouragement of lawful hade 
which is in its essence speculation, hut not of 
rash speculation. Further, it seems to have 
been overlooked that since 1833, as well as 
before from 1829, the Government has always 
made advances in aid of its own remittances 
to merchants on the spot. 

With the wish that the reasonings I have 
used, and the conclusions I have coine to may 
be canvassed or confirmed, refuted, according 
to their deserts, indifferent as to what conclu- 
sions I may ultimately arrive at myself, 1 reca- 
pitulate them in the hope that they may he 
of some use and attract notice that may be 
ipojft useful*. 

j think that the local Government oughtto 
have the power to make advances in India to 
the whole amount of three crores: that this 
i materially benefit the capitals and sea 
pffjrffl of India* while it would not in"hny wise 
the producing classes, though it donid 
jSa^fl it . seams to trie benefit them, for to them 
jMM indifferent who profits by exchange : that 
jjpB periods and the amount of advance should 
JJl made public in due time before hand, and 


I believe that i«s»cMa*etbewhtrte amount 
of prod ooc required * won I d ■ he readily forth- 
eoming. Lastly, that the G-tvernmentlw mak- 
ing its last advance has done a wise and bene- 
fiaient act ; it is the duty no douht of Govern- 
ment as well as its policy to do aaeh acts, but 
we ought to be thankful, and 1 can say so; 
wjth a better grace wire have certainly no in- 
terest in the matter, that can lead me to ad* 
vocate its policy. 

Ibid.] Qifop mis, hic e;sT, 

• * 

The propriety of allowing the Company to 
continue their advances in India ami China 
against hills upon London sec -i red by merchan- 
dize, as a means of effecting their annual 
remittance to the home treasury, is still so 
strenuously disputed in certain quarters, that 
in spite of the many refutations which the ob- 
jections started from time to lime have receiv- 
ed, we must make a few remarks upon some 
features of the system which have been either 
overlooked or but slightly glanced at. The 
seuseless clamour against these advances os 
I tending to encourage speculation was well met 
by a correspondent in our last Monday's paper 
who justly observed tint, whether the Compa- 
ny effected the transfer of their remittance 
funds from India to England by purchasing 
billshere or selling their own drafts in London, 
the stimulus to trade and speculation was the 
same in its aggregate amount, for the purchase 
of the Company’s hills is as much a specula- 
tion as the purchase of goods, and not a bit 
more entitled to respect than any other branch 
of trade. But the merchant engaged in the 
business of exchanges, which on'the Continent 
of Europe is called banking business, is only a 
iriouey changer like any pice changing shroff 
in the bazar. Against the profits of the lat- 
ter, when raised by combination or accidental 
opportunities, we cry out that they are extor- 
tioners, and Government is called upon for Its 
influence in some shape to do away the nui- 
sance — nav, Government is even urged to 
deprive them of their traffic altogether by 
undertaking the money-changing business 
gratuitously itself. Now this is just what the 
Companydiave done on a larger scale in China. 
The shipper of opium and cotton from Bengal 
or Bombay wants returns : the people of Eng- 
land want tea and silk : the proceeds of the 
opium and cotton might very well be applied 
to the purotiase of the tea and silk, but the 
English consumer's money is in England and 
the Indian merchant cannot wait for a remit- 
tance to India from so great a distance. For- 
tunately for both a hanker (the East India 
Company) haring abundance of money at 
command, and unlimited credit every where, 
but especially in Bengal, opens a kotee a l 
Canton for the mere purpose of remitting funds 
to England without otherwise interfering widh 
the speculations of the mnrohant.— You uta 
just the man I wanted/' says the opium trav 
dcr, “ hese are my* dollars : I can't get them 
away on board yonder clipper, because the 
export of specie from Chink is prohibited and 
the Madarm boats keep a sharp look out 
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new give men bill upon your kelee at Cal-, 
' On the other hand, the tea drinkers 
ill England* represented by an intelligent 
im between called a merchant* say to the 
.Company's Agent, “ Apply this opium money 
tp pay for oar tea in China and we will repay 
the amount into your banking shop in Lead** 
on-Hall Street/' “ A bargain/' says the Com* 
|9wny’g Agent* f 4 and there shall be no commis- 
sion charged* provided you give me ample 
security by a lieu upon the goods/' Is this not 
a banking agency conducted omthe most libe- 
ral principles ? If a set of private persons hied 
ripened an establishment for the same kind of 
business* not a word of objection would have 
been said* though their practice had been to 
Subject the goods hypothecated to a commis- 
sion : their profits of exchange and commission 
Would have been regarded as only the fair pro- 
fits of capital, and we never should have had 
the least complaint against them for encourag- 
ing the speculations of other adventurers* 
though perhaps they might advance a larger 
proportion of the value than the Company 
now do. Look at the present condition of the 
opium tiadc, as conducted here. The very 
same class of poisons who condemn these ad- 
vances of the Company while giving hut two- 
thitds of the value, have been of late years 
advancing within ten per cent, of the market 
price here against opi »ro consjgned ft) then 
own friends in China : the Company have ne- 
ver advanced a single rupee upon that article; 
and if speculation has been holder in it than 
in an\ other, the Company are certainly not 
lo bo blamed for it. Look again at the situa- 
tion in which the trade is placed in China 
by a suspension of the Company’ll hanking 
agency there. The seller who must make re- 
turns lo India, has nothing to send hut hills 
upon England uncovered by security, or fo- 
reign hills (thereby fostering a foreign ex- 
change business.) tic is not in a position to take 
bills secured by teas, &c.. because the ship* 
perof teas could riot allaw his hill of lading 
to he sent to Calcutta for transfer into nn 
known hands, nor sulfei the delay which such 
transmission Would cause to the sale of his 
goods in England ; nor, indeed, would bills of 
exchange so drawn be of easy negoe»ation in a 
second market. In short* he is greatly embar- 
rassed to get any returns of a suitable nature ; 
while* on the other hand, the shipper of teas, 
5 m?., for England is equally embarrassed to 
ncgociate his hills* and obliged togive them 
At a higher exchange, and perhaps to pay a 
commission into the bargain, to a monopolis- 
ing Capitalist agent. — Courier* May 4. 


We insert in another columa* the Minute of 
Lord William Bentinok* to which we recently 
alluded, made in 1930, when the Governrrietit 
oSme forward to assist the Mercantile com- 
munity, a few months after the faifdre of 
Messrs. Palmer and Co** in opposition to the 
instructions of the Court of Director*. 

> .Although his Lordship's expectations*, or 
r$U|*$ perhaps, hopes* , weft disappointed in 


m 

* ultimately preventing the calamities, which 
followed id 1833 33; «enre disposed to tftiWjk 
lie exercised asoifnd' discretion undertfve 
then existing circumstances, affecting as they 
did both the ReveiWb’ dtfd the Commercial 
interests generally - And had the panic Wh* 
sided, it -ft possible the transition fibid ^n 
unsound and vi deo* to a mote healthy system, 
might have taken place without the exudvike 
evils, mlrich fell so severely uponindividuals. 
Lord Wm. Benfinrk, it will he obseirvp/t, 
attributes much of the source df fhe evils tp 
the policy and measures of the Government 
itself ; and in a minute by a Director’, Which 
we shall also publish shortly, this part of the 
question is gone into at great length.— tfwr- 
karu t May 8. • 

MIMJTR BY THE GOVKR NOR- GENERAL. 

The information submitted to the Board, 
having satisfied us that there exists an urgent 
necessity for the interposition of Government* 
if we would prevent the failure not of some* 
but probably of all the principal houses of 
agency, I wish to state the chief consecra- 
tions that induce me very reluctantly, but 
very decided h, to conclude that we ought to 
a lloid the solicited nid,^|og£ther with some 
remarks of wider application that arise out of 
the discussion. The genes at sentiments 
expressed in the Ilon’lde Court’s dispatch of 
the *2d cf April 1828, have my entire nonpar** 
renre ; so that in coining to the above con- 
clusion, I have no* only had. to weigh the 
paramount obligation of obedience to the 
instructions tlieiein conveyed, but to combat 
the previous conviction of iny own mind* 
There is qo doubt that the state of things out 
of which the necessity for our interference 
has arisen is. (lo use the words of the dispatch) 
hollow and dangerous* And if an immediate 
change could be effected, through the failure 
of the established house? pf agency, without 
any very great mischief to the public in tercets, 
or if our interference, were .likely materially 
to impede that gradual, change, which il ia 
desirable to effect* I should tint have felt 
myself justified in departing from the strict 
letter of the Court’s injunctions. I sun satis- 
fied, however, that the consequence pf such a 
failure as is apprehended, would be of .the 
most nischievous description, and there 
appear td he reasonable grounds for thinking 
that the desired change' will he grhdbklly 
effected, and at no distant peiiod* when, of 
course, the Government Will he frde tq act 
upon those ju^t principles of commercial 
policy, which the Hon’blo Court have incul- 
cated, and from which nothing buT the strong- 
est sense of a necessity, arising out of the 
special circumstances of the country, has- 
induced me to depart. The degree in which 
the trade of the country depends upon the' 
p fine i,paf agency houses, cannot he precisely 
siato<? without a more minute enquiry thr&pi 
there is time or authority to institute* >Clfcr 
it would be very extensively affected, how- 
ever, by their failure* is certain. Of tho 
indigo producedin the last season, of 
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there is aujr, detailed recount, amounting in |of the country, such a conaicl^rati(jn onp;ht 


theater . 
inaund*, « appears that 
l,thft,803 maubda were 
consigned to th6 firms 
nulled in the margin ; 
aha in r fche correspond- 
ence with the Board of 


1,49,985 


A* and Co. 
P, and Co. 
F. and Co. 
C, and Co. 
C..and Co. 
Rl. and Co. 


27 484 not > P erh ^(> a » properly to stfaypig ;,*$dMcsLy*#^. 
oi«? the circumstances of.the oases, as ^ffpetie#, 
22 150 tJ| e creditors of the several ho qaes,' t p lie Ui a, ye-< 
, A q<1 been fully present to the , Honor^hjc Gaifxfc* 
13 489 when their dispatch of the 2d of Api il 
fiSfia was written. Some of the considerations 
,jkm w hi c h bear importantly upon it, may not have 


Trade in 1827, when relief was last granted to presented themselves, and to those, 1 shall 
the merchants, it is stated that oat of abovfe 2 now advert. 

rwes of ad vances, 1,60,00,000 were issued by . ■ , _ 1 

the sis: principal houses. Of other articles of 1° the despatch above mentioned, the Ho- 1 

* _ ■ . ii. n .. i. _ : . i .j..j it.. 


the sis principal houses. Of other articles of 1° the despatch above mentioned, the Ho- 1 ; 
import ahd export We have not the same parti- nprable Couit have justly regarded the system,., 
enter information ; bat there i> no doubt that according to which the commerce of the conn-, 
atffiry considerable portion of both pass tin nngli try '* conducted, as one which it is very desi- 
tKeliooses in question. The trade in lac rablo 10 remedy ; but it appears to me tbafc 
andthe manufacture of ram, depend, 1 believe, the mischief deplored is the necessary con-,/ 
udwn &opport from them in at least an equal sequence of those principles by which their 
degree with that of Indigo. Of the shipping government has ordinarily, been guided. In 
belonging to the port of Calcutta, consisting the dread of evils, to the existence of which ®o 
of 01 vessels, they are stated to have the one formerly gave credit more siioogljlhan 
managing ownership or agency of 5 ( ). The myself, but which the most careiul, and ilili* 
steamers not belonging to the company are gent enquiry into the subject during my pre- 
theirs. The chief dockyards I understand sent residence in India, has ledraeiwentiic- 
belong to them or depend upon them for sup- lv to disbelieve, British subjects were long 
port. The Port Gloucester establis hment* denied free access to the country. Even yet 
the success or failure of which will be very they are subject to manyrestrictionsndver.se 
important to the country, is in a similar pre- IV the giowih of capital and skill and credit, 
dlcament. The *agne remark applies to the The y h»ve been debarred from the purchase 
Burdwan Collieries, to the establishments in at "l permanent occupancy ofland, and, under 
SftgOr Island, of which the society having the existing system of Governnicpt, are equal- 


Sft$4r Island, of wblch tbe society having 
already exhausted its funds, the rlesirase 
appears to depend on the success of the indi- 
vidual' speculators. Of the inferior iner- 


ly excluded from all public employment 
both of honor and emolument. Those be- 
longing to the service have been even 


chants and European mannfactuiers and mor ® ie»tricted in the employment of their 

. J . * I mi. ■ _ iii_. i. : _ it. ^ . 


trader* throughout the country a great pi o- xi.cn pu».c.mb.u >.■ me «ujr 

portion a're understood lo lean on the princi- ■>«* b®™ pointedly discouraged, if indeed 
pal houses of agenev, and generally I should a,l y discouragement were necessary where, 
say, that with exception to the Strand Millsf there is so little to attract or attach. Lu- 
ll would be found that (excluding Govern- d« r » uct » circumstances, it could not have 
ment concerns) the funds required for the * ,een expected that British capital should 
different schemes in agitation, or in progress, abound, or that British capitalists, not enjoy- 
for the improvement and extension of the ln S any share of authority or power, should 
manufactures and agriculture or India, must T emaln 111 the countr y »» »>° u r ' <,n K er **»•“ 
be collected and supplied by them. was necessary to accumulate a fortune, pro- 

ti . , . . . i , portioned to their (real or fancied) wants,; and 

It must be superfluous to state how large a ' lhe lardy and feeble efforts mad ' e l0 ra j se the 
mass of property would be lostto the country nlllives l0 t)le capac j ly of s „pp|yj n gthejr 
by any sudden interruption in the cause • of p | a(!e , have as yet had little influence on the 
the commercial dealing* that lunge on the general course of commercial dealing. Hence 
solvency of those houses ; for there is no other it , las necessarily resulted, that those branches 
class of capitalists to take their place, and of of trJU , e wbloh reqili ,. c ski ||.^ Qr an 

many tilings the entire destruction will be the extensive knowledge of commercial relations, 
consequence of a stoppage for a single season/ have generally been conducted by gqnlleraen’ 
Already I understand, nearly two-thirds of w h 0 , Tike, the Company’s Civil and'Mmtpyjfc 
tlm indigo advances have been nmde, in| Servan , Yave started will, little or, nqpt?. 
whmh a very great loss would necessarily pUa , and bave mainly depended upon fumft' 
ensue. That tbe public revenue must suffer Sorrowed bn the mere strength of pharac&V 
from any general derangement of the com- and on t]le assurance of. that liberal ibeoine . 
ippiee of the place, it must be superfluous to w ith which the agency of extensive concerns. 

1 will not dwell upon the distress to rewards the labors of honorable and intelli- 
and ®»Pyall y ®f many who have Rent men . H tbe unavoidable ocqnr- 
™ r W* the r. b,,e Rcrv,,,e ' because, apart fence of em barrassmept' io the mbsi pradeni. 

circumstances which deter- „ Un any thin ^ occurs lodwturbtheeon£ 
nnqpP character of tbecommerciahcbaracter dence 0( ,' a „, reposed In, tltem, a<tfthta>lij& 
^ u s. fe m e — ■ — out their having in any ^jpgree ex^da^ 


capital, Their settlement in the country 
has been pointedly discouraged, if indeed 


to Scott Atnl Co., but carried on aid sup- speco I ai\piis beyond the avowed" ’ftjfmiMiij 
by Ferguiw audCo. the market. Hebq 6 th 9 r: pd?fihu|ly of tlieir 

^iHs for gwiding com and* paddy, supported by* fail ore, if a P an » 5 i*#°S * fcjf ^bj|ve 


[f-capital. 


been occapioncd^ 
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and Co f) should long and extensively prevail ; 
although, but for such sudden and unforeseen 
interruption, they would have not only 
redeemed all their obligations to others, but 
also accumulated an ample fortune for them- 
selves. 

It would manifestly be very advantageous 
if the commerce of the country rested more on 
tha foundation of real capital, especially 
those 4 branches which require tti9 fixed invest- 
ment of stock, and which arc consequently 
liable to be seriously deranged, when there is 
a sudden contraction or withdrawal of the 
funds by which such stock has hecn provided. 
With a numerous body of capitalists, whose 
credit was subsidiary merely to their proper 
stock, and with those different gradations that 
naturally find their place in a well-ordered 
society, all the commercial and agricultui.il 
transactions of the country would acquire a 
character of solidity which can never below 
to speculations almost wholly conducted 
upon borrowed funds, and under a system 
which forces the exporting merchant into 
immediate dealings with the poorest desciip- 
tionof cultivators dependent on tlic advances 
made from such funds for subsistence and 
the means of production. The enterprizo of 
1 he community might then bn steadily direct- 
ed to the improvement of the natural resources 
of the country, in comparative security against 
those reveises to which many most beneficial 
schemes are now exposed. The violent II actu- 
ations to which the money market is so fre- 
quently exposed, would cease or would rarely 
occur: the interest of money would be more 
jnstly regulated by tlic advantages to be deriv- 
ed from its employment, instead of being 
ustiriotisly enhanced in consequence of real 
and fancied risks, and the trade and revenue 
of India, resting on the broad basis of nation- 
wealth, would no longer require to be bolster- 
ed up by measures such af that to which wc 
have now had recourse. 

Already, in consequence of the greater free- 
dom given to trade, a considerable change has 
been effected at the presidency. TITe privi- 
leges that were formerly confined to the Com- 
pany and a few agency houses, are no longer 
restricted to so small a number. There are 
now several establishments suppoited by 
British Capital, which receive extensive con- 
signments from England and effect their 
returns independently ; and the transactions 
both of the European and native community, 
exhibit a decided progress in enterprise and 
knowledge. 

One thing only seems necessary to the full 1 
and speedy attainment of that healthy and 
vigorous condition of things which we seek to 
establish, I mean flie free permission of 
British subjects to settle in tlio interior, and 
to acquire a property in laird under a suitable 
system of taw. On this subject 1 need not now 
enlarge, sine* we hay i» already bad occasion 
4o discuss the matter at length, and I trust tlic 


Hon'blc Court will concur with us in promot- 
ing a measure fraught into such vast advan- 
tages to England and to India. The necessity 
under which wcare now placed, of inter pos- 
ing to support mercantile credit, is but one of 
the many evils that result from the unnatural 
barrier which our restrictive measures have 
opposed to the progress of improvement. f 
cannot believe thatsuuh measures will be per- 
sisted in, and I cannot imagine that England 
will longer continue to neglect a field of such 
promise ; and in the confidence that we shall 
witness at an early period a great and benefi- 
cial change in the commercial relations of the 
country, I feel the less reluctance in yielding 
to the present exigency, at the sacrifice of 
principles which Buch a change will indis- 
pensable establish. — Ibid. 


It has frequently been our task of late 
to expose the sudden turnings of our morn- 
ing contemporary. As capricious as aii 
English Apiil day, we know not where to 
have him. lie seems, like children with 
their houses of cards, to take no small plea- 
sure in demolishing at one blow, all that he 
had been carefully buildiifg up previously. 
The other day, he unceremoniously kicked 
out of doors his old favourite the permanent 
settlement, and since that helms been breath- 
ing war and slaughter like a recruiting ser- 
jeant, after years spent in preaching an almost 
qtiakcr-likc forbearance towards the Chinese. 
We have not leisure to follow our •brother 
Editor through all his vagaries, but as lie has 
been much more noisy than argumentative ax 
to the Company's advances, we acknowledge 
that it was with no small surprise that we 
found him at work yesterday praising Lord 
William Bcntinck for assisting the insolvent 
agency houses. 'Is it that Ills admiration for 
i the laic Governor-General blinds him to the 
inconsistency of his present sentiments with 
those which he uttered only a Week ago, or 
can it be true that the clemosynary contribu- 
tions which adorn his columns are unread by 
any one competent to understand them ? 

We argued on the present occasion of com- 
mercial pressure, mainly occasioned by the 
acts of the Government, (a fact susceptible of 
proof,) that it was an act of good policy and 
public benefit to continue the advances bn 
which merchants had been .accustomed to 
rely. The Hurkaru answered us with an out- 
cry of tho injury done to the private capital- 
ist, and a vast variety of other matter which it 
is needless to recapitulate. Yet wc now find 
him approving the letting-down-easy system 
which we advocated, thinking that Lord Wil- 
liam exercised a sound discretion in advanc- 
ing money to the agency houses, and asserting 
that if.the panic had subsided, the transition 
from an unsound and vicious to a more heal- 
thy system, might have taken place without 
the extreme evils which fell so sorely upon in- 
dividuals. Why this is repeating our ar^^; 
merit! Our very illustration of swimming 
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upon bladders, whiclrstuck so in our contern- 
porary’s imagination that he repeated it fifteen 
times in one column, is exactly parallel to 
the line of defence he now takes up ! Is there 
any thing; in the cate of the old agents that 
made them worthy of the extraordinary inter- 
ference of Government by a direct loan on 
thesccuiity of proper!), whilst the present 
merchants of Calcutta are unworthy o£ the 
mere indulgence of not being; injured by a 
sudden change in the operations of Govern- 
ment? The Hurkarns rooted affection tor the 
old firms has blinded him, in this instance, to 
every thing like principle. What would he 
have thought or said of an argument put for- 
ward by Hie other houses, shewing the pro- 
preity of government letting the six great 
firms fall to the ground at once ? Would he 
not have exclaimed against the bare selfish- 
ness of those who were seeking to rise on the 
ruins of their failing neighbours? And yet 
such an argument might have been supported 
upon the strictest principle, a direct loan 
from Government being a sort of suppoitthut 
t\o merchant could have anticipated, or made 
any commercial calculations upon, whilst the 
remittances by advance have been long enough 
iti practice to affect every operation in which 
the exchanges a rtf an element. To secure to 
thiee or four greedy speculators, a rise in the 
exchange, with the not improbable conse- 
quence of a most serious injury to the mcr 
cantile body generally, the lluvkaru would 
■top all Government remittances at once. 
But when the recollection came across him of 
the sufferings of the late agents, he was melt- 
ed into compassion and appro* cd of Lord 
William's interference. If indeed the credi 
tors of those firms had been saved from the 
calamity which awaited them, the interposi- 
tion of Government would have been of real 
utility. But the effect was merely to enable 
U certain portion of knowing or favored credi- 
tors to get paid whilst the mass were only 
plunged into a deeper ruin. The Hurkarns 
twistings in this matter are not unaccountable, 
but they deprive him of all authority on the 
subject, as the worshippers of the idol will not 
fail in future to recognize the voice of the 
priest who speaks through it. — Englishman , 
Mag 9. 


We to-day insert a copy of the minute of 
a Director, written in 1832, on the subject $f 
the assistance afforded to the old Agency 
houses in 1830; and which, though somewhat 
lengthy, is worthy of perusal. The action of 
the finanfeial measures of the Government 
from 1824 to 1830, on the mercantile interests, 
Is dearly and elaborately developed ; and 
the enormous amount transfered from the one 
to the other, in 1827 particularly, will excite 
surprize. This document is, indeed, altoge- 
ther an interesting one, and establishes 
.perhaps more strongly even than the writer 
( thought, the extreme danger of the system on 
which the commercial operations of the coun- 
try were then based ; but we repeat, upon the 
k whole, we concur with him and the court of 


Directors, that under (heexUlittg oircumstan* 
ces. Lord William Bentinck exercised “a 
sound discretion” in affording the assistance, 
in opposition to the spirit, of former orders. 
This qualified opinion has exposed us, we 
observe, to a charge of inconsistency from 
our steady, indexible, abstract principle 
morning co- temporary, who, on the same day 
and in contiguous columns, advocated the 
interference of Government to assist the silk 
and indigo market, and deprecated it in regard 
to the opium. But the fact is, the charge is 
Idle. There is no analogy between the cir- 
cumstances in which the old and modern 
mercantile systems are placed, — and the mea- 
sures, therefore, which might be defensible 
in regard to the one, would be inapplicable to 
the other. We may illustrate this position by 
again adverting to the cases of the Bank of 
England and the Bank of Bengal alluded to 
jesteidny in respect to the dealing in foreign 
Bills of Exchange. Erom local circumstances, 
it would he safe in the one, and extremely 
hazardous in the other. The inconsistency 
is in those who would foice dissimilar things 
into uniformity, and who arc unable to com- 
prehend or unwilling to acknowledge, the 
truth of the old adage, u what's one man’s 
food, is another mail’s poison.” 

Thj; main argument upon which Laid 
William Bentinck and the Director rest their 
defence of the assistance afforded, tin ns upon 
the pcculiaiity of the mercantile system 
obtaining in India previous to the granting of 
the last Charter, or what may lie more proper- 
ly called, the complete opening of ihe ooun- 
tiy to European skill and capital ; and that 
that system, good or had, having been created 
by the policy of the Government, became enti- 
tled to its protection in a way, which otherwise 
it would not have been; and which claim 
would cease and determine upon the adoption 
of a different policy and the introduction, as 
it was supposed, of a different system. The 
old Agency houses weie swept away, and 
were succeeded, as our cotemporary has re- 
peatedly assured us, (until the last few days 
his note has changed,) by a system, free from 
all inherent weakness and proof against all 
external injury. Wc, therefore, albeit not 
given to place any superfluous confidence in 
liis assertions, and believing, as we still do, 
that the system is sound , did certainly venture 
our humble opinion against the policy and the 
justice of opening the Treasury for advances 
on produce ; echoing the views of a consider- 
able proportion of the mercantile community 
both here and at home, that sucb advances 
not only led to over-trading, but brought 
the revenues of the Government into com- 
petition with private and bond Jidi commercial 
capital, against the intention of the legisla- 
ture, and the provisions of tb$, last Charter. 
Upon which our cotempoityy A exclaim» # end 
we beg our mercantile readers recollect, 
“ non mem hie sermo .” “ Why, if t)ie Govern- 
ment d6cs not advance my 4 faithful friends 9 
cannot swim, these advances are bladders 
necessary to float them, for they are out of 
their depth.” Call you this " backing ef 
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your friends?” Thsy certainly ought to feel 
m.ich obliged for being thus introduced into 
a controversy on political economy, by their 
awkward soi duant champion ; and it must be 
gratifying to them to find that in order to 
oppose “ per fas et ncfas” the line of argu 
joent we took on a general question, they are 
recklessly pushed forward, the victims of his 
spleen and the apologies for his ignorance. 

In regard to the second charge of inconsis- 
tency connected with the Permanent Settle- 
ment question, it is disposed of as easily as, # 
and in fewer words Ilian, the first. The same 
obliquity of vision in our cotemporary, is 
apparent; in wilfulness or incapacity (he 
may choose which horn to sit upon) he con- 
founds manifold objections to the practical 
working of Lord Cornwallis’s act, with the 
admitted excellence of the intention and 
principle. — Hurkaru , May 11. 


LORD BENTl NCR’S MINUTF. 

I object to paragraph * animadverting 

on the Finincidl letter from Bengal, dated 
the :11st January 1832, respecting the loans 
made to the nicichants in 1830. It appears 
to me, that the Court could not nt this time, 
with propriety, express surprize, at disem'ering 
t lie extent of the advances or the nature of 
the security on which those advances bad 
been made, in as much as both circumstnces, 
(certainly, at least, the general description 
of the security) were before the Court, when 
they addtessed to tho Bengal Government 
their former despatch on this subject, dated 
tho 201 h July 1831. And I own, I cannot sec 
the pertinency of tho return k touching the 
security that, “ whatever might be Us esti- 
mated value, it is one which could not be 
converted into money for had it been a 
security readily convertible into money, the 
parties need not have resorted to the Govern- 
ment for a loan at all ; anefon the other hand, 
as far as concerned the interests of the 
Government, it could scarcely, l apprehend, 
be very material, in the actual state of the 
Treasury, whether the security readily 
convertible or not, provided that it was suffi- 
cient. 

But I feel an objection much more vital 
and important than either of these, applying, 
not to any particular passage or expression, 
but to the whole tenor of this paragraph. 1 
conceive that the orders of the Court respect- 
ing loans of ibis description, liaVc been 
already made known to the Bengal Govern- 
ment in terms as full and exploit as it was 
possible to use ; I can see no necessity, 
therefore, for recurring to tho subject ; nor 
can I imagine any thmg more surely calcula- 
ted to cheek the rptiirn of confidence, or 
prolong that commercial distress, which this 
loan (sanctioned now by tjio Couit^s an act 


* The Paragraph in the Courts letter, objected to by 
tho Director, vas cut outby the Board of Cpntrouh-rEii. 


oT “ sound direction” tinder the special cir* 
cum, stances of the ease,) was intended to 
relieve, than the periodical transmission of 
despatches written in this tone and spirit. 
It cannot be supposed, that communications 
of such importance to the iiiterests#of the 
commercial community can be kept altoge* 
ther secret, nor that, when rumoured abroad, 
under such circumstances, they should not 
add to the existing distrust and excitement. 

[ have reason, indeed, to know from good 
authority, that the panic which occurred in 
the Calcutta moncy-matket after the failure 
of a mercantile house in December last,* was 
greatly aggravated by reports which had just 
before began to circulate in the bazar res- 
pecting the purpdtt of the Company’s orders 
of the 20th July 1831, on this subject; and I 
learn from another quarter, that, but for that 
panic which was prolonged through January 
by seveial of the oldest native money dealers 
at Calcutta and Beuares also suspending their 
payments, the arrears of the loan to Govern- 
ment would in fact have been discharged; so 
that the proceedings of this Court, however 
contrary to the Court’s intention, may be said 
to have already in some part contributed to 
that very delay in the repayment of the loan, 
which is now complained of. 

It appears that of the sums originally 
advanced to the merchants, amounting in all 
to sicca rupees 25,60,900,1 here remained due 
in January last sicca rupees 8,82,421; and as 
this implies an exiention of t lie periods for 
which the loan was originally graiiLed,«without 
any reason for such extension having been 
assigned by the Bengal Government, it may 
not be improper, that the Court should call the 
attention of that Government to the subject, 
and should express their dcsiic that the 
rdtnaindcr of the money may be realized with 
as little delay as may bo practicable; 1 ' but I 
do strongly object to an order being issued so 
peremptory, as would leave the Government 
no alternative but a summary enforcement of 
their whole out-standing demand, without 
previous notice. Circumstances may easily 
bo conceived, in which such an order might 
operate more extensive mischief llian even 
that which it was the original object of this 
loau to avcit. Nor, even in that which I trust 
is the more probable case,* in the case that the 
arrears shall have been paid up and lh« whole 
transaction closed before this dispatch shall 
nave reached India, — not even in that caso 
can we be quite sure, that the mere anivnl 
of such an order may not have its c fleet in the 
still irritable mind of tlic public^and give a 
fresh shock to credit. 

As I do not often trouble the Court, I may 
be allowed, perhaps, on this occasion to offer 
a lew observations on the general question as 
to the expediency of our Governments being 
invested with a discretionary power of assist- 
ing the Merchants, in certain cases of emer- 
gency, with loans from the public Tieasury. 


* IVles sift. James Scull and Co. 
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On Uiis subject I bare the misfortune to dif- 
fer from other members of the Board, whose 
opinions I am bound to respect ; but consider- 
ing my own former connexion with a house of 
business in Calcutta, and the strong interest 
Which tl am known still to take in the pros- 
perity of its concerns, X have hitherto felt a 
delicacy in coining forward to put my senti- 
ments on record. As. the real merits oft the 
question, however, appear to roc to have been 
very much misapprehended, and *as the views 
entertained by some with regard to it, are not 
onjy in my opinion erroneous, but tin oaten 
the most pernicious consequences in practice, 

I cannot permit any personal considerations 
to ilivcit me any longer from the performance 
of what has become a duty^ 

, The system of business at the different pre- 
sidencies of India, it is well known, has for n 
long period been conducted on principles j 
different from those on Which commerce is 
carried on in most other parts of the world ; 
and whatever may be its merits, it is a system 
w hicli has naturally and nccess.srily grown 
out of tho peculiar circumstances of that 
country. Calcutta, Madras and Bombay arc 
severally great commercial marts of cxpuil 
and import almost isolated, in the midst of a 
vast tcrriloiy, inhabited by a population com- 
paratively barbarous, and sprinkled o\er with 
civil and military stations at great distances 
from each other. The civil and military set- 
vanls can find at those stations no employment 
that is accessible and safe for any money 
which they may save; all, tliciofnrc, flows to 
the presidency ; and the houses of Agency 
there have become the channels through which 
a considerable share of such savings are yearly 
distributed over the country, giving life to 
industry, extending cultivation and improve- 
ment, and returning to the state a [notion of 
its disbursements iu the shopo of additional 
revenue. 

*K.V’ '» 

* Whether this system be a radically bad one, 
or whether it is likely in process of time to bo 
superseded by a better, [ shall not now slop 
to enquire. It is enough, that it is the system 
actually existing, that it is not in the hand of 
Government to substitute any other for it, and 
that until time and circumstances shall have 


wrought some great change, upon its prospe- 
rity must depend n& small share of the general 
prosperity of our Indian empire. It can 
scarcely, however, I should suppose, be sai/J 
to have worked very ill, when it is seen what 
credit the houses of agency have enjoyed, what 
fortunes have been made ip them, and that 
until the recent bankruptcy of Palmer and 
th§re had been scat cely au instance for 
SptMS©'of more than have a ccntuiy of any 
Xtq«i&W agency at Calcutta, of the least note, 
sia^iKiing its payments. I advert to this 
j&isfl more particularly, because Mercer and 
^f^and other houses who bare failed of late 
f>*$ 0 trrs, have been spoken of as houses of agency. 
$l|flii8 is quite amistake. They may have done 
JV Ji little agency business, Unfit formed a very 
^inconsiderable portion indeed of their con- 
| corns, Mercer and Co. were iu fact merely 


* 


up-country merchants on a large . scale, suit- 
ported by advances from the houses of agency 
at Calcutta. 

That, like all other commercial systems, this 
has been liable to occasional derangement 
from over-trading, certainly is not to be deni- 
ed ; nor that such over-trading has brought 
with it its usual consequence and corrective 
loss. But there is also another cause of dis- 
turbance which must be allowed by every one, 
but those who w ilfully shut their eyes toevery 
side of the question but one, to have influenc- 
ed the vici.vdtudcs of the Indian money mar- 
ket at all limes much more powerfully than 
over trading. I mean the financial operations 
of the Gun eminent. These, indeed, 1 will 
take upon me to say, have constituted the 
main influence, by wdiicli every important 
crisis in commercial affairs, particularly at 
Calcutta, has been more immediately brought 
about. Indeed, the immense scale on which 
the Company \s operations of this description 
me conducted, and the advantage over indivi- 
duals iu point of credit which they necessa- 
rily possess, give the Government an entire 
command of the money market, and enable it 
at pleasure, sometimes by opening loans, 
sometimes merely by economizing its dis- 
bursements, to draw into the Treasury nearly 
all tin* circulating specie of the country, and 
at another with equal facility by advertising 
loans foi pa} rnent, to replenish the market to 
ovei flowing, I do not mean by this to express 
a doubt, but that this power is generally ex- 
ercised with as much consideration foritulivi- 
duals, as is consistent with the necessities or 
convenience of the state; but those necessi- 
ties frequently supersede all considerations. 
The Calcutta money market, though one of 
large resource, is still a limited one and very 
much isolated; the natives are not so fond 
now of hoarding as formerly; the ordinary 
circulation probably does not employ rnme 
than (I speak at lizard) about a crore and a 
half or two crores of rupees, partly silver, 
partly paper; and when that is exhausted, 
the vacancy can l>c but slowly and imperfect- 
ly su pplied from the commercial marts of the 
interim-, owing to tlieii distance, their disper- 
sion, and the want of all incans of rapid con- 
veyance. It is not, therefore, to be wondered 
at, that sudden and violent derangements of 
the currency should be more frequent and of 
greater intensity in India than probably in 
any other quarter of the wot Id. At particu- 
lar times I have known it impossible, in Cal- 
cutta, for a week or more together, to raise 
oven so small a sum as 20,000 rupees on Go- 
vernment paper or any other security. 

Consider too tho very peculiar difficulty 
under which the Indian merchant labours, 
from the vast distance,, that intercouroes be- 
tween him and the countries with which he 
trades. Between the* several presidencies, 
there is now very little diiect commerce; they 
have feW commodities to exchange with each 
other; and the vicissitudes of the money 
market, for tho most part, affecting them all 
siniilaily at the same time, it is obvious, that 
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they can afford very little assistance to each 
other. Such derangements of the currency, 
therefore, are not to be set right with the 
facility experienced in a more improved slate 
of society, by a rise or fall of the exchanges, 
and the stimulus' thereby given to an increas- 
ed i in portal ion or exportation of goods. Their 
great markets are Europe and China, divided 
from them in one case by more than half, and 
in the other by a fourth of the circumfeiencc 
of the globe. He must make his shipments 
therefore, always at greater haaard of disap- 
pointment than the merchant of any othe* 
country, because lie never can have any recent 
information respecting the state of the market 
to which he is sending them. The shortest 
time within which lie can calculate on receiv- 
ing his returns, is about twelve months in the 
one case and eight in the other ; and that only 
in case the market happens to be good. If it 
be bad, lie can neither tell when his returns 
are to arrive, nor guess their amount. 

To what quarter, then, are the commercial 
public of Calcutta to ask for relief, when their 
funds in England are locked up by some un- 
expected cessation of the demand for their 
staples, and when the resources on which 
they had reckoned for carrying on their cur- 
rcnt payments in the mean while at Calcutta, 
are suddenly swept away by an advertisement 
fiom the Treasury ? Hills cannot be negotia- 
ted in all places, nor at all times ; they are 
particularly difficult of negotiation at such 
limes • and at best they can only be drawn to 
an amount considerably under the prime cost 


u Surely then, if there be any conceivable casu 
in which a ftteat Mercantile Community can 
be considered to have an indubitahl claim oh 
the Government under which it lives, for such 
reasonable and temporary aid as that Govern* 
ment can afford, to avert the calamity of a 
general bankruptcy, it must be such a*ca»e as 
that of the merchants of Calcutta, who, by 
their geographical position, are thus, like all 
Meftdmnts in the world, exposed to disappoint- 
ments and difficulties, which no degree of 
prudence can foresee nor precaution avert, 
yet who, on this as on former occasions, might 
still have escaped the extremity of any vio- 
lent crisis, had not the Government itself be- 
come an unwilling accessory to its infliction. 

• 

So much for the general question. As to 
the transactions more immediately referred to, 
T shall dismiss them l^itli a very few words. 
Those who dwell on the frequency of the in- 
stances in which tliiy sort of aid has been 
afforded by the Bengal Government since 1811, 
and infer from thence that it has been gra- 
dually grow ing into a systematic practice, put 
; the case, I think unintentionally in rather an 
exaggerated point of view. The loans piior to 
• 1827 worn in general accommodations for very 
j short periods, on a deposit of Company's pa- 
per, and the greater part, I believe, taken 
j up in anticipation of delayed remittances of 
! bullion from China. There was no real dis- 
tress till 1827, when the reaction of the great 
London crisis of 1825, coinciding neatly, in 
point of time with a large i c* issue of Tina- 


of the articles cxpoitcd. What then? Theic smy notes, hearing a high rale of interest, and 
is no Bank of England to rcxoillo. As to the coming near the end of the third year of the 
Bank of Bengal, it is well known to the Court, Burmese war, on a market already exhausted 
how entirely it is piccludcd by the strio tenns by the incessant demands of Government for 
of its charter, from enlarging its aeeommo- specie, with a 5 per cent, loan (a \ ery tempt- 
dations according to the emergency* of the ijig investment for those who during some 
occasion ; and besides, from the means which years before had not even received a much 


the Government possesses of influencing its higher interest from their agents) open since 
proceedings, thiougli the instrumentality o May 1825, certainly produced a panic that 
the three Government directions, and by hold- was equally unprecedented and alarming, 
ing large sums of the notes of the Bank in the Of the previous drain some judgment may he 
Treasury, there is always reason to fear, that formed from the fact, that a single house of 
the Bank may he suddenly deprived even of agency subscribed during that, and the pre- 
those funds which it requires fur il^ordinary cod ing year of the war, from 00 to 70 lakhs of 
banking operations. This happened at the constituents* money to the loan ; and that in 
commencement of the Butmcse war in 1824, that very year, or rather in 1827 28, the total 
when, contrary to lire opinion of all the Mcr- sums paid into the Treasury, from all parts 
caotile Directors, (unhappily not urged with of the couulry, amount to no less than sa. rs. 
sufficient firmness,) the Bank was induced to 3,5,518,942. A four per cent, loan was stib- 
Kubseribos 25 lakhs of cash to the four peri stituted in 1828 ; and the drain of cash was 
cent, loan then opened. As for the new joint somewhat moderated, till the fatal event of 
Stock Bank, again set up by the Merchants in Palmer and Co*s failure, within one week after 
1829, its very limited capital of about 35 lakhs which a second loan at five per vent, was com- 
must obviously he quite inadequate to such menced at the Treasury, and witlKhc Treasury 
purposes as I am now speaking of ; and be- notes which were still kept in activity, soon 
sides, being only a private establishment began again to intercept or absoib all remit- 
without a charier, its credit is liable to rise tanccs from the interior, enhancing to a fear* 
aud fall with cotnraerfcial credit generally, ful extent the subsequent distresses of the 
and un the panic accordingly, after Palmer year. Nor did ever the advertisement after- 
<mhI Co’s failure, its notes were all sent in for w ards in 1830 of more of the 5 per cent, 
payment like those of the other private Banks, loan for payment, afford much essential relief ; 
and its means of affording assistance to others for of that vast sum, the larger portion could 
were for the time altogether cramped or ueu- not be immediately claimed at all, owing to 
tralizcd. * - the want of authority from the holder residing 
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in Europe ; much of it was trust property !><*- 
longing to wards of Court* and, with some 
other smaller sums, was transferred to a loan 
at four pet cent. ; and a further portion was 
paid, at Madras and Bombay ; so that there 
remained only about 16 lakhs altogether to be 
issued In cash. 

I throw no blame on tbc Officers of Govern* 
mrnt for any of these arrangements. 1 I 
believe that they did their dutv not only con- 
cicntiously but rightly, and with great even- 
tual advantage to the interests of the state. 
I merely mention the facts as forming a part, 
and very strong part, of the case of the mer- 
chants, and it is upon these various grounds, 
that I fell hound to deprecate the rigour, with 
which the discretion of the local Government, 
in nil future cases of this nature, has been 
already bound up, and to oppose more especi- 
ally the adoption of any new measure which 
might have the effect of rendering the interdict 
still more severe. I have confined myself very 
much in this discussion to the immediate 
question at issue between the Government 
and the Merchants, mid have refrained from 
enlarging on another most important topic, 
which might have afforded ample materials 
for observation, vfc. the intimate connexion 
which subsists between the prosperity of 
these great mercantile establishments, and 
the general condition of the country and the 
revenue. If the advance made to Palmer and 
Co. in June 1827, were attended with no other 
benefit, it at least saved from abandonment 
and destruction a large and valuable indigo 
crop, then far advanced towards maturity, 
and protected the Company from an extensive 
defalcation on their salt and opium sales, at 
a time when any loss of revenue would have 
been most particularly, embarrassing, 

NET IMFORT OF TREASURE INTO CALCUTTA. 

1827-28 to 1829-30. 



CompanyV 

Private Trade 

Total 


Sa. R&. 

Sa. Rs. 

Sa. Rs. 

1827-28 




Net 5 ,in I’ ort 
>et • • $ Export 

18,01,822 

1,16,02,444 

97,30,622 

1828-29 





14,33,984 

37,05,197 

51,39,181 
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— 
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1829-30 
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17,26,702 

75,51,598 

[92,78,300 
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' 

U'ASB BALANCE OF THE GLNFUAL TREASURY AT CALCUTTA 
QN 30lfl Al’RIL IN EACH YEAR. 

L^— 


Wth April 1827 
1828 
„ 1829 

„ 1830 

„ 1831 


In Money. 


29.50. 521 
26,89,98.1 
8,73,417 
41,07,926 
97,11,312 


Rank Notes- 

Total. 

19,79,018 

21,45,312 

21,88,624 

50,43,483 

35,08,729 

*49,29,539 

51,35,295 

30,62,041 

97,51,409 

1,32,20,071 


Amount Subscribed to Bengal foam and Treasury iNatei 

in excess of the Amount paid off in wok of the Theca 

Yean t 1827-28 to 1829-30. 

1827 28 Sicca Rupees 8,65,18,942* 

1828- 29 * „ 35,35,500 

1829- 30 „ 22.25,500 

[Ibid. 

Our ‘steady, consistent, inflexible, morning 
contemporary' (we thank him for the phrase), 
has taken two days to return to the charge, 
and he retorts, “ it is not 1 that am inconsist- 
ent hut you ; you advocate the interference 
of government as to silk and iridigo, and 
deprecate it in regard to opium/’ 

If our brother editor’s readers are such 
green geese as to take this for a true repre- 
sentation of the case, heaven pity them ; they 
are quite ready to be plucked by his disin- 
terested friends the remitters! Ours, wo take 
it, will he able to see without explanation on 
our part, that there was no contradiction in 
our argument as to the Company’s remittances 
and opium sales. Silk mid indif/o are inge- 
niously substituted by the Hitrkant for specie, 
but the attempt is too gross to deceive any 
body. Wc claimed for the merchant, that 
Government should infoim him, as curly as 
possible, of its intentions, as to operations in 
whiclijiis interests arc at stake, and that once 
having published those intentions, it should 
adhere as nearly as possible to what it had 
proposed. This applies equally to the remit- 
tances and to the opium sales. The Company 
publish in London that they will requite 
above three millions sterling annually till 
further notice ; and they infoim the merchants 
of Calcutta in the month of June or July 
last, that they will only remit fifty lakhs from 
Calcutta during the current commercial year. 
The, people in London being infonned of these 
facts, and seeing that very small sums are 
paid into the treasury in Leadenhall-strect, 
[write to their correspondents here, under the 
supposition that thfe balance must bereinitted 
from India and shape their operations accoid- 
ingly. There was, consequently, nothing very 
surprizing in the Chamber of Commerce 
addressing the Government to know its inten- 
tions as to remittances, nor any departure from 
the established system in the Government 
declaring, in roply, its intentions that it would 
be prcpaied to remit a given sum. In puttiug 
off the sales of opium the very reverse lias 
been done; the expectations of purchasers 
have been disappointed and the dealers in 
Malwa opium (the Company’s rivals) bene- 
fitted by a departure from the scheme of sales 
for the season publicly announced six months 
back. If we had approved of one of these 
measures, w ithout disapproving of the other, 
we should have been as inconsistent as the 
TJuthtru , who cries oivt against what lie is 
pleased to call the interference of Govern- 
ment with capitalists in the same breath that 


* Includes upwards of 74 lakhs borrowed from Sdn- 
dia r s CJoverarueDt, and 19 lakhs from the Rajah ofPu* 
teola. 
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be applauds Lord William's support to the 
insolvent agency houses. Our contemporary 
says that the charge is idle,— and why ! 
because forsooth there is no analogy between 
the circumstances in which the old and the 
modern mercantile systems aie placed. It 
may not surpass the Hurkarus hardihood of 
assertion to say, but it will exceed bis power 
of argument to prove, that tlieie was any 
tiling in the commercial system of 1831 that 
called for an interference unwari anted in 
1837. He would lead his readets to believe, 
as Lord William seems to have been led to* 
believe, that the fall of four or five rotten 
firms would cause a universal bankruptcy. 
He seems to forget that the Company's exclu- 
sive privilege expired in 1S13, and that the 
late agency houses have not only declared 
but proved themselves to have been solvent 
at a much later period. If their system was 
a vicious one, they had ample time to change 
it, when the ai rival of active competitors 
must have shewn them that the profits of trade 
were about lo he curtailed. The retired part- 
ners of those firms have shewn that their 
a (fairs were sound and judiciously conducted, 
long after the change of system from a close 
monopoly to an open trade, and that the ruin 
brought upon their houses has been occasioned 
by tli e arts of persons who had not arrived at 
manhood when the monopoly expired. So 
much- for Lord William's loan, which, as we 
have shewn before, did nothing but mischief. 
The Hurharu repeats his outcry against the 
Company’s advances leading to overtrading 
and competing with private and bon ft fid 6 
capital. He cannot, or will not, understand, 
that, if a certain sum must be remitted annu- 
ally to England, it is no more an interference 
with private interests to buy bills in Calcutta 
than to sell them in London. The question 
to the state is, how can the money he sent to 
the greatest advantage? and, when that is 
disposed of the Government is snrely entitled 
to relieve the producers ojj whom it depends 
tor its revenue from the gripe of speculators 
in exchange. There are hut a few merchants 
in England connected with India, and there 
is consequently nothing like an open compe- 
tition for the Company's bills. Thfcy must 
fall into the hands of a few, whose bona fitU 
capital is very likely borrowed, or partly fur- 
nished them by Indian business. The treasury 
here, on the contrary, is open to all, and any 
merchant may avail himself of what is no 
more than a reasonable and usual advance 
on goods in every part of the world. The 
Hurharu will find it easier to cry out about 
his opponent's spleen and ignorance, wilful- 
ness and incapacity, than to answer us by 
argument, as he acknowledges, by disposing 
of the permanent settlement in a few words. 
He bas the audacity to say that we confound 
the practical work-in^ of the system with the 
excellence of the intention, when he himself 
has been for years praising the good effects 
of that very practical working, and shewn, by 
way* of contrast, the superior condition of 
Bengal consequent upon its introduction. He 
flow finds that there arc manifold objections 


to this practical working, thus confirming 
his last view of the case that it had proved 
a curse instead of a benefit. No iiironsistoticy 
whatever here! Tie Hurharu has forgotten 
all that it has been about for years, and 
answers, like Sir William Curtis, when twitted 
witli changing odes, 44 I have not cITanged, 
hut you ; I always intended to vote with the 
majority, and so I do still I" — Englishman , 
May 12. 



We believe that the skinning of cels is, after 
all a cruel operation, much as they may be 
used toil,aud wo were therefore more than half 
disposed to have for once permitted oui often 
flayed brother to impose in that neutral slate 
where “ ignorance is bliss," undistm bed by 
the sharp and shining weapon we have so often 
applied, secundum art am. to strip him of his 
slimy, slippery sophistries and pop him unpi- 
tied into our editorial cauldron, where, alas! 

bladders" turn lo 44 hubbies*' indicative 
only of tlio intensity of his sufi'erings and our 
inhumanity. But as the subject is one of ge- 
neral concern, one in which every man in tho 
country who has or may have a rupee to send 
home for himself or wife or childien, is inter- 
ested, we shall subdue the passing tenderness, 
and indict that wholesome excoriation, which 
may possibly have the ell'cct of 44 lashing him 
into utility" and keeping him in an attitude 
mote conducive to the advantage of the majo- 
rity of his subscribers, and better calculated 
to establish his own reputation as a political 
economist and as a chronicler of facts. 

He commences his 44 defence of advocating 
the interference of Government in the silk 
and indigo market, and of deprecating it in 
opium," by a suggestion, both modest and 
tiue, that 44 bis readeis will he able to see 
without any explanation on his part," that 
44 silk and indigo arc not specie." 

4 * Fleas are not lobsters/' Ac., &c. 

But to have made out his position and the infer- 
ence he intended should be drawn from it, he 
should have shewn how silk and indigo were 
independent of specie — ho w the 15 or 1G,000 
mds. of the latter, and heaven knows how ma- 
ny bales of the former, now in 44 durance vile" 
under the green Cerberuses of our Banks, 
were to find their way without a silver key on 
board the freight-seeking vessels, whose 
bright streaks of copper, tell a sad tale of 
empty holds and unbattened hatches, and 
throw an ominous glare on our deserted 
wharfs. 

The Siamese Twins were not more closely 
attached, let our brother be assured, than the 
articles we have named and the precious 
metal from which he would so unkindly and 
unnaturally separate them. For all the pur- 
poses of our argument, they are the same if 
not one ; and can he so soon have forgotten 
the 44 bladders, and the “bund," the 44 help 
me, Cassius, or I sink," as now to intimate 
there was no pijnciple of affinity whatever 
between the advances on produce and tho im- 
prisoned chests and bales ? But, if there was, 
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would not this be tantamount to an intfcifcC- 
c*nee in the indigo and silk market, as mm h as 
the postponment of tlie Opium sale i W v 
leave the answer to, those who, like ourselves, 
see no difference between “ twecdle-dum and 
tweedlp dee/' and repeat the charge of incon- 
sistency against our cotemporary, who pro- 
claimed ihc expediency of assisting one des- 
cription of speculators, and the inexpedipney 
of assisting anotlter, both labouring, accord- 
ing to his statements, under difficulties con- 
nected with the objects of their respective 
pursuits. 

We now proceed to his history of the ad- 
vances. “The Company/* he says, “pub- 
lishes in London that they'will require above 
three millions sterling annually till further 
advice, arid they inform the merchants of 
Calcutta, in the month of June or July last, 
that ilicy w ill only remit 60 lakhs from Cal- 
cutta during the current cointneicial ycai/ It 
would appear, therefore, that the Company 
calculated on receiving cash in London for 
their.bills on India to the amount at least of 
£2,000,000, looking to Canton and Calcutta 
tor the remainder. Hut continues our sim- 
ple “ friend,” “the people in London [what 
people ?] being informed of these facts, and 
peeing that very small sums are paid into the 
Treasury in Lcndenhall-sirrct, wiite to their 
correspondents here, under the supposition, that 
the balance must he remitted fiom India, and 
shape their operations accordingly/* On this 
wo beg to remark, that there must have been 
a more, than ordinary fogginess of atmos- 
phere in the vicinity of Lcadonhall-strcct, 
and an equally unusual imaginative activity 
in the worthy citizens thereabout, to have seen 
so little and supposed so much ; because we 
happen to have the slight fact here of HO 
lakhs* of bills on the Company falling due 
the same day in August, and payable at 
the General Treasury, of which Jtlia or 
pci Imps gtlis wore remitted vi& Malta 
from London ; and if so large a proportion ot 
the £2,000,000 became payable on ono day, it 
will not require us to go far into the doctrine 
of chances to presume that the balance, or 
nearly the balance, was not tangible 
throughout the rest of the year. But were 
presumptions as plentiful as black her- 
lies, we need not trouble ourselves about 
them. We have the February mail ; where 
is the letter from the Court of Directory 
stating their disappointment in having 
“small sums” paid into the Treasury, and 
the necessity of a remittance from India 
and China of £1,600,000? Our honorable 
masters are exceedingly sensitive to corn- 
plavots in the chest, and often cry out before 
tfcey are hurt, and it strikes us that “ they 
too 'wohld have shaped their operations ac- 
eOisdiitgly/’ had the state of thing? been “ as 
aeon and supposed by the people at home/* or 
as seen and supposed for them by our cotem- 
W&mry here. But our readers may recollect, 


* Vide Mr. H. T. Prinscp's note, p, 63. Bank of 

^Bengal papers. 


that this controversy originated in the obser- 
vations of the “ Courier* on the moncy-nwtr- 
kef, with whom we occasionally break a lartCc. 
but always in a friendly spirit, ahd who had 
startled us by some of those ingenious specu- 
lations, in which he not unfieqiiently in- 
dulges, and by which, on the present occasion, 
he had converted plenty into poverty arid 
warn into wealth, reminding us in his descrip- 
tion of “ what ought to be and what is nof’ 
available capital, of the fugitive and evanes- 
cent properties of “ Will o* the whisp** — 

“ It’s here, it’s there, it’s no where.” 

Wc, on the contrary, questioned the accura- 
cy of his position, doubted the extent of the 
pressure, deprecated all Government tamper- 
ing, on light grounds, with monetary and com- 
mercial arrangements, and threw upon him, 
who was feeling his wav towards the Treasury 
bags, the “ onus probundi /* that they were 
absolutely requited. At this stage of the 
paper-warfare, our present antagonist joined 
the encmv, and hoped to have decided the 
day by his memorable metaphors of the 
“ bladders** and “ bunds ;** blit ho has been 
put “ hors de combat, ” hoisted by his own pe- 
tard, and so “ bunged” by opium, that he is 
uuahlc to distinguish. 

“ W jiatfc sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander/ 

The application of the Chamber of Com- 
merce was made subsequently to the agitation 
of the question of advances In the demi-offi- 
cial “ Courier ;** and of course without offer- 
ing any opinion on the expediency oi ollici - 
wise of such a measure, it was obviously in- 
terested in ascertaining, with as little delay 
as possible, whether it would he adopted or 
not; and our ronleniponuy will lind, we 
tliiuk/if he pushes his etiqiiiiics in the right 
direction, one very accessible to him, that^he 
determination to adopt it arose from the 
ex-partc representations of inUucntial indivi- 
duals and not frpm the Chamber. We now 
arrive at the second division of the dispute, 
in which wc are made the defendants against 
the charge of inconsistency, for “ having 
cried out against the interference of Govern- 
ment wfcih capitalists, in the same breath that 
we applauded L#rd William’s support to the 
Insolvent Agency Houses/* The argument 
on which this charge rests, is, we venture to 
say, as rich a specimen of the “ assertio falsi” 
and “ suppressio veri** as can be found in the 
annals of controversy, even though we in- 
cluded the theological works of an Atterbury 
or a Phillpots. 

lie asserts, 1st. That “ there was nothing 
in the commercial system in 1830, that 
called for an interference unwarranted in 
1837. 

c 

2ndly. That “ the Company's exclusive 
privileges expired in 1813/* 

3rd ly. r That “"tlie ruin brought upon the 
Agency Houses was occasioned by the acts 
of persons who had not arrived at manhood 
when the monopoly expired/' 
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4tl>ly* That “ there are but few mer 
chants in England connected with India, and 
there is consequently nothing like an open 
competition for the Company's bills/' 

We shall smash these statements seriatim. 

1. — It is notorious as the snn at noon-day, 
that the Old Agency Houses originated in 
circumstances peculiar to India at the period 
of their formation. They were the natural 
offspring of the policy of the Government who 
sealed the country against British capital, and 
they became sub-monopolies under the su- 
preme monopoly of the East India Company. 
Never possessing or professing to possess 
funds of their own, they depended entirely 
upon the accumulations of the services, who 
having no means whatever of employing their 
money except in Government securities, lia- 
ble not only to frequent and extreme fluctua- 
tions in value, but to sudden repayment* or 
discharges, preferred remittances to their 
friends and quondam comrades. Thelattrr, 
therefore, were avowedly, the distributors of 
bortowed funds through the various channels 
of manufacturers, commerce, agriculture and 
of loans to individuals, receiving with one 
hand and lending with the other, and exclu- 
sively dependent on the permanency of these 
receipts to carry on their business from year to 
year. Practically, therefore, the system was 
that of a joint-stock Company, but deprived of 
the main safe guard of such institutions, legal 
mutual liability. By the absence of this 
check, whilst on the one hand, the funds were 
invested in pursuits requiring a greater or less, 
but always a considerable time for ultimately 
pinlitablc icsults, they were, on the other, 
open to requisitions, in many cases returnable 
at sight, and in none at a longer date than a 
few months. Obviously the working*^’ such 
a, machine depended entirely upon credit and 
the unshaken confidence of the contributors, 
no management— no prudence— no fore * 
thought could supply t/ieir 0 place ; and all the 
ordinary vicissitudes of trade would have been 
comparatively harmless, so long as they had 
remained sled fast. Of the accuracy of this 
opinion, there cannot perhaps be a stronger 
proof than the bearing of these houses under 
the financial pressure which prevailed from 
1824 to 1830, and which, though severe on all, 
fell upon one establishment in a more than 
rateable proportion, but which did not cause 
its failure. That calamity was the direct 
consequence of withdrawal of confidence by 
its largest creditor. This, therefore, is the 
essential and vital difference between the old 
and new system of agency. The one depen- 
dent exclusively upon borrowed capital, al- 
ways claimable within a very limited period. 
The other, working as exclusively, according 
to general belief, with its own, capable of 
calculating its appropriation,* free fiom the 
disturbance ofall external causes, except the 
common fluctuations of markets and political 
contingencies. • 

But there are also accidental differences, 
will our cotcmporary point oar any analogy 


.between the monetary measures of Govern- 
ment from 1824 to 1830, and from 1833 to 183?? 
Does lie not know that they have been almost 
directly opposite within these periods ? In 
the former the Treasury, by all means in its 
power, attracting to itself the floating capital 
of the country; in the latter pourftg it our 
with a liberality almost profuse ; competing 
with anl obstructing the merchant in one case, 
and assisting him in the other, so far at least 
as the general easiness of the money market 
must favorably influence his operations. , 

2. We could not “ have forgotten the ter- 
mination of the exclusive privileges of the 
Company in 1813/’ inasmuch that they did 
not terminate. Some modifications took place, 
partial and limited, but why argue against 
such a paradox seriously? Do we dream? 
Arc those ten ponderous folio volumes yclept 
‘•Affairs of India and China 1831—33/' un- 
real mockeries? Were there then no Com- 
mittees of Lords and Commons to enquire 
into -no report on — no evidence of— no la- 
mentation fiom London and Liverpool — no 
mimn m ings from Manchster, and no growls 
from Glasgow at the continuance of privileges, 
which ceased iri 1813!!' Was the China sea. 
after all, not a u clausum mare” to Free- 
traders? Could we come^ind go, ad libitum* 
—could we purchase lands and direct ou‘ 
skill and capital wherever we chose before 
1833? If we could, then has the British 
Parliament been the dupe and the Honorable 
Company the victim of most egregious de- 
lusion, O’Connel's Indian Magna Charta, an 
idle boast, and the Board of Trade's self- 
pi aise, mostabo minable forgery. 

3. The ruin of the old Agency Houses 
arose from one cause only, and that cause, 
panic, the resistless conqueror, before whom, 
establishments based on far less questionable 
principles must give way. At this moment, 
many leflecling minds consider the Bank of 
England in great danger. Within 4 months 
it had lost nearly half its gold — tho drain 
continued through the Agency of the foreign 
exchanges, the slightest political or commer- 
cial convulsion like those of 1832 and 1825 
might sweep away its last sovereign. Of 
the assets due to it, and good, so long as things 
kept their course, probably not l-10th would 
be realized; for it is the inevitable nonsc- 
quence of such disasters to reduce the value 
pf all property to the lowest scale, and an 
almost universal bankruptcy would follow. 

In the case of the Indian bouses, our opi- 
nion, formed perhaps by the result, when 
people become wonderfully wise, is, that they 
should all for their own sakes have stopped 
on the 4th of Jauuary 1830 with Messrs. 
Palmer and Co., leaving the winding up of 
llieir respective concerns, to the virtual pro- 
prietors. The “prestige” of their credit having 
been jeopardised by that event, the chances of 
recovery were against them ; but we still 
think. Lord Wiyiam Bentinck was, on tb* 
whole, right in endeavouring to avert oral 
least postpone the evil. [We are aware tb«t 
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our colemporary, knowing Lord William's 
unpopularity for having carried the orders of 
the Court of Directors regarding half- bat la 
intoeft’ec;, is fully capable of enlisting the 
prejudices of some of Ins readers by an “ ad 
e/tptunctyim” presentation of him in a matter 
wide as the poles asunder from the cause of 
offence; but the majority see through this 
artifice as clearly as we do.] At the same 
time, it was not unnatural that those who 
** had braved the battle and the .bieeze" for 
nearly half a century, should have been 
buoyed up by the hope of opposing success- 
fully what they considered a temporary cessa- 
tion of confidence, and undoubtedly they 
made a vigorous effort to that effect, but, as it 
proved, iu vain. Again, atany approved of 
the determination to keep their colours flying 
as long as they had a shot in the locker ; and 
we must say there is a lamentable want both 
of judgment and generosity, in attacking 
those who thus struggled and fell, and in the 
same breath flattering others, who only at sea 
one-tenth of the time, with fair wind and 
weather, arc already, according to the Eny- 
linkman , throwing out signals of distress, 
lint our cotemporary, candid soul, knows 
how easy it is to inflame the passions and 
mislead the judgment of those who lost their 
money, by a speculation which turned out con- 
trary to their expectations, and hence liiscon- 
stantpluy upon * rottenness' and ‘favoritism,' 
and similar twaddle. Rottenness, indeed ; 
who would not be rotten with an exhaustion- 
pump, playing from 18*24 to 183:1 with GO to 
70 lakhe annual power; and nothing coming 
in to supply the vacuum ? 

4. We will not profess to detail the nnm- 
ber of merchant*- in England, connected with 
India ; but as we impoit some 4 or 5 millions 
sterling per annum, we venture to guess there 
are owners for this property somewheie; alid 
as to there being no com petition for bills, 
why any man with £ 5 to £.300,000 can buy* 
one at the India House, and no questions 
asked. 

But we must in mercy forbear, and as sooif 
as our “friend" is out of hospital, wo shall 
administer the remaining three hundred lashes 
with a new cat, dividing the punishment 
partly between the permanent settlement 
question and partly between the encourage- 
ment given to over-trading by a mercantile 
body refyiny on Government advances to 
enable them to cany on their business froyi 
year to year, this being his position. — //wr- 
it aru. May 15. 

An interval of two days has again enabled 
the Hurhdru to come to the attack as to the 
Company's advances. We pass over a vast 
deal of nonsense about the twin Siamese, 
skinning eels, tweedledum, and other stuff', 
which has as much to do with thk matter as 
the exhibition of Timour the Tartar, r or any 
''other melodrama. The cat which our contem- 
porary boasts of applying. is, we acknowledge, 
a weapon well suited to his hands; but he 
does ndf wield it dexterously,— it hurts no 


one but himself,— and if we may judge from 
the numberless twistings and turnings which 
he has lately exhibited, the smart must be 
both severe and lasting. With regard to the 
permanent settlement, we shall use our own 
discretion as to replying further to an adver- 
sary who began his defence of his manifest 
tergiversation by giving us the lie, and now 
ends it by promising us an answer another 
time. We would recommend him, before he 
again meddles with the subject, to read over 
the old files of the Hurkaru , — heavy reading 
it is true, and a severe punishment, but not 
half so severe as he will get from us if lie 
comes again to the attack, ignorant of his 
own former sayings and doings, sonic of which 
we have got uiely arranged on little slips of 
paper, on purpose for hit, edification. 

Now, with regard to the advances, the 
Hurkaru blinks the main question, that is the 
effect on commerce of a Gnvcrument remit- 
tance, which vve have repeatedly asserted, 
and again assert to be the same, whether the 
bills are bought in Calcutta nr sold in Lon- 
don. Presuming this position to he unassail- 
able, we see that the sole difference iu the 
mode of remittance falls between two classes 
of merchants, — those who have money to 
remit and those who are shippeis of produce. 
The Hurkaru is for favoiing the former at the 
expense of the lattei ; w e are meicly desirous 
that neither class should be iavoicd or 
injuicd by sudden changes in the financial 
operations of Government. The Hurkaru , 
finding himself in a dilemma in having assail- 
ed the Company's advance system, whilst lie 
applauded Lord William’s support of the 
insolvent agency houses, says that our ehaigc 
rests upon an argument, which is a suppressio 
veri and an assumplio falsi . We do not wish 
to retort our couteinpoi ary's elegant phrases 
even when clothed iu a Latin garb; lie is wel- 
come to cry out that our charge is false ; uc 
are satisfied with proving it true. In this 
instance it rested on no argument of ours, but 
upon his own woids. He filled his columns, 
day after day, with an outcry about Govern- 
ment interference, and then, all at once, 
quietly 4 patted Loid William on ihe back for 
his support to the totteiing films. 

We asserted that there was nothing in the 
commercial system of 1830, that called for an 
interference un wan anted in 1837. To this 
he replies that the insolvent agency bouses 
did their business on a different system, thus 
assuming that the five rotten firms, attempted 
to be bolstered up by Loid William, formed 
the commercial system of Calcutta in 1831. 
The greater part of the commerce of the first 
had already slipt into other hands, and was 
conducted certainly on a totally different sys- 
tem, and no i liter ferende of Government, short 
of paying the debts of ■'the insolvent houses, 
could have restored them to a healthy condi- 
tion. The ruin of these houses, he tells us, 
arose from one cause only, and that cause 
panic . That any editor should have the hardi- 
hood to assert this, after his paper has been 
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fq^tycwflthe vehicle of announcing their divi- 
dends of one, two, three and lour anna* in the 
rupee, pusses comprehension. The evidence 
of the book-keeper of oue of these firms has 
been given in open court, that it was utterly 
and hopelessly insolvent for years before it 
stopt, and how much better were the others, let 
their creditors speak. Our contemporary 
should have gone and preached to the natives 
who were watching their little propci ty from 
t lie burning ruins of the bazars the other day, 

‘ my friends, stay where you a ret panic is the 
vhole cause of your distress, the ii i e is ima- 
ginary. " We always thought that panic meant 
a groundless fear ; in the case of t lie agency 
houses, the fear was as well founded, as that 
of the poor natives for their bazars. “ Oh,” 
says the Hurkaru , “ their property was de- 
precated ! ' Depreciated forsooth ! why it was 
pledged to this very same Lord William who 
was to have saved them all from ruin. W > 
will not pursue this ; we really pity the Hur • 
karu, reduced to compare the swindling arti- 
fices of insolvent tiaders to the gallant efforts 
of warriors lighting to the last. Let him re- 
publish, ii lie dare, Colvin's and Mackintosh’s 
eirculais after ilie stoppage of Alexander and 
Co., and blush for shame. 

We have only one other point to notice, be- 
cause wc do not wish to allow him evegi the 
triumph of a disingenuous artifice. We had 
.said t lie Company’s monopoly ceased in 1813. 
The Hurkaru could not have misunderstood us, 
for we vvcie speaking of Calcutta agents and the 
< fleet of throwing open the trade of India upon 
them, lie chases, however, to point to the 
China tnule and the “ ten ponderous folios 
yclept a (fairs oflndia and China,” and then ex 
claims ** was there no monopoly ? M But wc air 
spuicd the trouble of icplring to this ejegent 
declamation because be icpeats that panic 
alone ruined the agency houses, and therefore 
vi hat had monopoly 01 the “ old sy stem” to do 
with it. No losses, no squandering, no had 
debts hastened their dowtifal, panic alone 
mined them. The word will he found engra- 
ven in the hearts of their members when they 
die, like Calais on Queen Mary's. 

If this will not serve the Ilarkaru si. urn lie 
is welcome; to reply he shall find us “ yare/’ 
We cannot, it. is true, serve hirn up an ele- 
gant treat from the polemical writings of an 
/Vtterbury or a PhiJpotts, but we can shew 
him a few curious productions from the re- 
cord of the Insolvent Court, and the cones- 
pondcnce of the victims of the panic , — those 
who, he tells us himself, were losing (50 or 70 
lakhs a year from 1824 to 1833, and nothing 
coming in to supply the exhaustion. He asked 
us the other day if wc called this “ backing 
our friends?” The bear which killed the fly 
upon the traveller’s nose, was not so unfor- 
tunate in his attempts at backing as the 
Hurkaru,, — Englishman, May 1C. 


In the course of all the turnings and wind- 
ings which have latterly characterized the 
Hurkuru, it is impossible that at some lithe or 


other, he should not be running the same, 
course as those who are usually his oppo- 
nents. It was therefore without surprise that 
we found him on Monday morning quietly , 
taking for granted that the Bengal Govern-' 
ment was likely to be a customer for Bills of 
Exchange to a considerable extent every year* 
and that the interest of the tax-payers re- 
quires the remittances to be made at the most 
favofahle rato possible. For a nioutli past* 
or thereaboyt, the Hurkaru could see no 
inteiest that ought to be considered except 
that of the capitalist , the dealer in money 
and securities, who would be ciuelly injured 
by the competition of Government. Wc con- 
gratulate our contemporary on the discovery 
that the tax-paye<£ have also some right to 
consideration, hut we ically cannot see how 
any competition of the Bank of Bengal could 
ptrmaucntly effect the rate of exchange. That 
the sudden appearance of another capitalist 
in the maikcf, of the dimensions of the Bank 
of Bengal, would effect it at the instant is 
clear enough, but as the whole money trans- 
actions of the country must adjust themselves 
according to results of profit and loss in a 
series of yeais, wc do not see that the tax- 
payer would be either benefitted or injured 
by the transactions of the* Bank, provided 
his remittances were to extend through the 
vi hole period of its operations, a lact which 
seems to be assumed by our coternporary. 
So far, therefore, as the tax-payers aie con- 
cerned, we are inclined to believe that uo 
injuiy to them could accrue from the inter- 
ference of any public or piivatc capitalists 
in the exchange transactions of the country. 
But to the questions of a Bank becoming a 
dealer in exchanges, and especially a Bank 
so situated as ours, at the distance of half tho 
globe from the great marls of exchange, wo 
thitik that no prudent proprietor could an- 
swer in the aflirmativc. The temptation of a 
J'tllc extra pi nth could liaidly counterba- 
lance the lisk. The true functions of a 
Bank aie those of a great money broker ; it 
collects tiic capital of a vast number of small 
proprietors who have neither the means nor 
the intelligence to employ it advantageously^ 
and distiibutcs it again pmfltably to others, 
with the advantages of undoubted credit and 
accurate intelligence of all the principle 
money transactions of the whole community* 
Its natural profit is, therefore, a very small 
peiccntage, a broker aye, in fact, upon the vast 
sflms which its daily transactions embrace* 
land its evident policy is “ the ready shilling, 

| not the slow pound” The very magnitude of 
its operations renders occasional fluctuations 
of considerable extent unavoidable, and 
therefore, like a prudent general, it must 
keep its forces in hand, ready to meet attacks 
from whatever quarter they may come. Such 
a system cannot be reconciled with distant 
exchange Operations, embracing pciiods of at 
least three or lour times the extent, which 
prudent bankers in all countries have assigned 
as the limit of mogey transactions in point of 
| time. Leaving out all political considera- 
tions, it is clear that a Bank, whose resource* 
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are tfins removed beytind its controul, ran 1 
not perform one of the most useful of its re- 
gular functions, that or a reservoir to nccu- 
nSulate the surplus means of the community 
against a moment of need. If indeed the 
Bank does not issue notes, it may set apart a 
proportion of its own capital for such opera- 
lions, in the same manner as it might take 
railway shares, build cotton mills or ,buy 
ships, but the capital so employed would be 
lost for the usual purposes of banking, and 
ought, in fairness, to be considered as form- 
ing the means of a separate Joint Stock Com- 
pany. But if, like the Bank of Bengal, it 
issues promissory notes to tlie extent of per 
haps double its capital, what security can the 
public have in a case of sadden demand for 
silver that the whole business of the Bank, 
payments and all, may not he suspended. By 
limiting the transactions of such an institu- 
tion to periods oF three months, the coming 
exigency may be timely provided against, 
the signs of an approching demand for the 
precious metals arc usually Very distinct, 
and give ample warning to prudent tradeis.i 
The merchant, whose capital is nnavoid-j 
ably involved in operations extending 
through periods of one or two years, may not 
he able to avail hhnself of this warning ; and 
lie then looks to the Bank a* his proper re- 
source for aid. What then wilt be his con- 
dition when he finds the institution, which 
ought to support him in time of need, itself 
involved in distant speculations, its capital 
£onc to a distant market, and its remittances, 
In all probability, indefinitely postponed be 
cause they cannot be made to a profit ? A 
more dangerous system of business can, wc 
think, be scarcely imagined. The Bank, we 
are told, will only avail itself of the power 
when it is profitable ; that we do not doubt, 
hut when are the profitable moments like to 
occur? It is dear that a high rate of ex-[ 
Change is caused by the absence of remittablcfj 
funds; there are more bills in the market i 


of the Bank of Bengal will put ft slop to 
project.— -EVty/tf/mMro, May 18. 

Our “ friend” is evidently fretful and dis- 
composed ; our late punishment has been too 
much for his nerves and temper this smoking 
weather ; but he must endure it, aye, and 
something more at our leisure. We shall by 
and bye endeavour to beat into his noddle the 
difference between Government advances 
made for the express purpose of assisting 
commercial communities, and those made 
with a view to tribute remittance only, and 
how the latter affect the generalinterests of 
trade. These are little mysteries of political 
economy, which it were unreasonable in us 
to expect he should know much about, and we 
hope be will not be ungrateful for the trouble 
we doubtless shall have in enlightening him 
thereon. But at present we shall be much 
obliged by his returning the compliment, and 
enlightening us. as to what he means “by 
1 seeing that the sole difference in the mode of 
remittance falls between two classes of mer- 
chants, —those who have money to remit and 
those who are shippers of produce/’ We 
pause for a reply, merely suggesting that 
prima facit such parlies would seem to be in 
the very best possible position for settling 
their business without the intervention of the 
Government at all. One has something to 
sell, and the other the wherewithal! to pur- 
chase, a relation which accords most closely 
with our ideas of 44 freedom of trade.” We 
shall in the mean time, point out a few more 
of the sins of commission and omission which 
he has blundered into in bis attempt to escape 
from our lash. He asserts that the greater 
part of the Commerce of Calcutta had “slipt” 
into other hands previous to the assistance 
afforded by Lord William Bentinck in 18.30 
not 1831, a slight difference of date of no 
earthly consequence to a writer who makes 
such havoc with fycts that 


than money. The Bank then steps in and' 
takes away a part of the capital which ought 
to be applied to the trade of the place, be- 
cause it can be profitably invested in bills. 
Its operations in exchange would then, ac- 
cording to the advocates of the new system 
of banking, take place exactly when they 
-wotfld be most injurious to the trading com- 
munity. If there is a large accumulation of 
capital seeking employment, (a fact which ; 
-we^very much doubt, seeing the rate of Bank 
dividends) then let another chartered or un- 

f artered company be established for the sole 
rpose of performing exchange operations, 
objects would then be clearly understood, 
operations watched, and as they could not 
wasify extend beyond its capital, it would 
»ave no other effect on tlie money market than 
the presence of another large firm or house of 
business. But we deprecate the interfer- 
cnee of a bank, b coining shop, an institution 
.which fabricates money, with the regular 
business of merchants, we see nothing hut 
~irttscliief likely to ensue from it, and we pin- 
ecrclj hope the good sense of the proprietors 


“ To him a river or a sea 
Is but a cup of tea, 

And a kingdom, bread and butter." 

We me/?t this assertion by quoting the pro- 
portion of iudigo consigned to the six houses 
in 1829. 

Crop. The six houses. 

1 ,49,285 1,08,003. 

and it appears from the correspondence with 
the Board of Tiade, referred to by Lord Wil- 
liam Bentinck, that out of 2 crores of annual 
advances 1,000,000 were issued by them, and 
that their interest in the general mercantile 
and monetary transactions of the country was 
in a greater ratio. It is well known, too, the 
few houses that were established at that time 
in connection with Liverpool, Manchester and 
Glasgow, confined themselves almost exclu- 
sively to the receipt hf Europe goods, and 
the shipments of produce bought on th e spot 
for reltfrns, without engaging in internal 
commerce or agriculture, or acting as Agents 
and Bankers for individuals, either in Cal- 
cutta or out. 
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~The u slip” therefore, we take it, was in 
Oor cotemporary’s pen and not in the trade, 
which continued without perceptible change 
in the same channels to 1832, when an altera- 
tion was generally introduced, based on the 
principle, we have compelled him, with sun- 
dry distortions of countenance, to admit- at 
last, viz., the substitution of personal for bor- 
rowed capital — a most excellent substitution 
too, and one which is the great strength of 
the existing system. 

“ Slip” the second is his definition of 
“ panic,” wherein he beautifully illustrates 
the figure of speech called “ putting the cart 
before the horse.,” “ Panic,” he says, is 
groundless fear,” whereas he ought, ac- 
coiding to Cocker, to have said groundless 
fear is panic, creating evils which otherwise 
would not have occurred. The Bank of Eng- 
land might very easily stop payment under a 
panic, and by stopping, would hopelessly 
ruin thousands, hut the panic itself would be 
equally liable to the charge of groundlessness 

“ Slip” the 3d, is of a “ facilis descensus 
averni ” species, a suicidal slide, by which a 
man breaks his neck. Wc cannot form to 
ourselves any idea of uri “ amateur” swind- 
ler, a man throwing away his time and his 
trouble, not to benefit himself, hut others. 
Our idea of a swindler has always involved 
individual advantage obtained by a cunning 
vagabond from dexterously playing upon the 
passions, the weaknesses and the pi eju dices 
of mankind, or we have fancied the character 
to fit a man who in a private situation, unin- 
fluenced by commeieial or other contingen- 
cies, possessing a definite income, wilful 1 3 
exceeds it, and bolts fiom bis creditois, 01 
again we can imagine there is some resem- 
blance to it, in one who draws up a ydieuie 
of general contribution, with a tacit inten- 
tion of “ doing the Johnny Raws” the first 
convenient opportunity. Now we put it to 
our cotemporary whether this idea of swind- 
ling is not something rnorff “ scion les regies'* 
than his own ? 

“ Slip” the 4th. He is hard pressed about 
the cessation of the Company's privileges : 
but innocently exclaims, “ That ha^notliiug 
to do with it ; by your own admission, the 
bouses fell from panic and not fiom the old 
system,” but, alas for his logic, it was the old 
system that made the panic so fatal. In a 
system where there are no lenders, panics arc 
very harmless personages. 

“ Slip” the 5th, is the repetition of his own 
vmdeviating consistency on all matters and 
things ; assuming of course that memory is 
“ among the things that are gone.” Do we 
not recollect his denunciations of tho “ Ben- 
gal Army” for murmuring against half batta 
— “ the soul of chivalry” transformed into 
** sordid calculation” and “ prompt obedi- 
ence” into “unmilitary muruiurings,” or some 
exquisite antithesis of this kind.* Have we 
not seen, yesterday the “ injured, insulted 
Miss PolkUr*-— to day a jest and mark for bis 
“ pottery." 


^ " Slip” the 6th. He again “ harks back" 
upon the old scent of “ victims” of the panic, 
hut is discreetly silent on the panic-makers, 
on the debtots to the several bouses, on the 
inevitable wastage and depreciation of all 
propei «y on a failure, and mure extensively 
still, if there are four or five at the satuW time, 
orncaily the same time. On the inherent 
defect by which a virtual joint-stock Compa- 
ny &ns divested ol formal legal protection. 
All this, oui; colemporarv blinds himself to, 
in his “ sweet hiimnui” at having been driven 
fiom every shade of a shadow of argument in 
the defence of his own consistency, and in his 
charge of our inconsistency. — tlurk. May 19. 

From the time wtiich the Hurharu takes to 
reply to us, we must suppose that he finds it a 
difficult task, or else that his auxiliaries ate 
not ready at his call. However we must 
allow a little rime to arrange the distortions 
of facts which he would fain pass before his 
readeis for argument. Ho cannot even quote 
the old song correctly, which is about a rat. 
We will take the libcity to correct it thus, 

“ In writing 'gainst the Englishman 
He made a fearful splutter, 

A liver or a sea # 

XV an to him a dish of tea 

And a continent bread and butter.” 

lie is continually talking of indicting 
punishment, administciing the lash and so on, 
which puts us very much in mind of the gen- 
tleman who ciied to be held fast lest he should 
heat his opponent. A single argument would 
lie worth a column of such laving boasts, and 
so we doubt not his seventy-four subscribers 
will think. It suits him to lose sight of the 
whole subject of dispute, and merely to allude 
to it in passing, by saying that business would 
bhst be settled without the intervention of 
Government at ail. There is no doubt about 
that, hut it has as much to do with the subject 
as it he had said that an editorial of the i/wr- 
Icuru might he written without waiting for tlo 
full of the moon, when idiots are inspired. 

Even an cr?or of the press affords him a 
handle for cavil. Wc had said 1831 for 1630; 
it made no “ earthly” difference, for if we 
recollect lightly, Messrs. Palmer and Co. 
failed on 2d January 1830, so that only the 
five houses wcie standing, and we repeat 
there was uolhing in their position then, as 
‘far as the public is concerned, that justified 
the Government in supporting them more 
than it could, if they were standing at this 
moment. We had said that the greater pa it 
of the commerce of the port fiari slipped 
through their fingers, before Lord William’s 
advances. Now how docs this exact writer 
reply to us ? If wc had named indigo planting, 
he would have turned upon us and said that 
it was Agriculture not commerce ; but, as it 
'»aits*him, be brings it and nothing else for- 
ward, in proof of the large share of the com- 
merce of the p^rt in the hands of the six 
houses. There were only five standing, and 
tbeix indigo speculations were cut down 
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nUker below 1829, lire guess, hut that being to our notions, as great a swindler as tfre 
the last year of Palmer and To. it suits him man who staid to inveigle fresh fools into his 
to bring it into the calculation, so that, ao toils. Mis idea of a swindler is “ a cunning 
cording to this very aocuiale and ingenuous vagabond who dexterously plays upon tho 
writer, the crop of I8*2f>, proves the stale of passions, weaknesses and prejudices of roan- 
the bouses whon attempted to he supported by kind for his own advantage/' This is realty 
Lord Wiliam in 1832. The “ trade, he says, alarming; we fear it will include all pro-? 
continued without perceptible change in the fcssions and ranks not even excepting kings, 
same channel till 1882/' when an alteration As for the Hurkaru’s friends, the agents, they A 
was generally introduced ! 1 arc of course included ; cunning, many of 

e them have sufficiently shewn themselves, and 

The next is really an amusing instance off vagabond, indiis sense of the word, they cer« 
hyper-criticism too good to he passed over. , tainly were, for they had all left their country 
We had said that panic was a groundless ; in search offortune. Now, we are not half so 
fear ; this, he replies, is putting the cart he- I censorious as our brother editor ; we would 
fore the horse ; we ought to have said j define swindling to be the obtaining money 
groundless fear is panic, ^dw in our dicti- j under false pretences, and we say that when 
onary, not being w t it ten by Cocker, (pitty it j men, in contemplation of bankruptcy, issued 
is this writer has not studied Cocker) we find 1 false statements of their own stability to 
definitions attached to single words, not to induce people to put money into their hands, 
compound terms. Wc think we hear this they w ere guilty of swindling. We have said, 
best public instructor saying “ little hoy look and we repeat, that we pity even the Ifarkan 
for groundless fear/* and the reply, I can find compelled to compare such conduct to the 
groundless, and I can find fear ; groundless, gallant defence of an overmatched common- ‘ 
“ without base, like a column of the Hurkarn ; der. We feel indignant at the comparison, 
fear, “apprehension/* for the exposure of to- tending as it does to cover with applause arts 
morrow ! But the agents, be has told us, were that ought to he held up to infamy. Put- 
ruined by panic. Where was the panic? ting aside all metaphor, it is evident that the 
when Palmer and^o. stopt, or was it not ra- only prudent, the only honest course for peo* 
ther the sudden enlightening which the pub- pie in the unfortunate condition of insol- 
lic got from the exposure of the affairs of that vency/is to take care that their creditors get 
bouse, which led to the loss of credit expe- equal justice, and not by resisting all who 
rieuced by the others? can he resisted and paying all who cannot, 

lo earn the applause of moralists like him of 
Our contemporary next puls it to us what the Hurharu , w ho compares such conduct to 
is or ougjit to be the definition of a swindler a glorious though unsuccessful defence 
We are not so fond as he is of indicting pu- against the enemy. 

nisliment, of laying on the lash,— especially Our contemporary winds up with a tirade 
when those on whom it must fall have not about Miss Polhili and the depreciation of 
provoked the attack, and, therefore, we would property of his fiiends, the agents, — writing 
rather decline going into particulars unless that hcdias diivcn us from every “ shade of 
compelled; but as he asks us whether tiro a shadow of argument/* Such diiving! 
man who bolted was a gieater swindler than the 
man who staid, we can only reply that it de- 
pends upon circumstances ; if the man who 
bolted took a fortune out of the insolvent 
bouse to which he belonged, he was, according 
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, It being known that the despatch received' yet got an answer to their application on the 
this week from the Court of Directors was subject of advances, and pending the decision 
upon financial subjects, intense anxiety has of Government upon this point, the commerce 
prevailed among the merchants to ascertain of the place paralized. Indeed for many years 
the nature oJr the Court’s orders relative to the we have not witnessed so great a pressure as 
remittance demands of the ensuing year and now exists in the money market here, and 
the mode in which they are to be provided this in the midst of great commeicial prospe- 
for. We have heard that there is no advice rity. The causes of it are various the 
list of fresh hills diaWn upon this Treasury, absorption of Qfty lakhs more than lastjenr 
Hence an inference that the Company have in the value of the irnUgo crop, a state of 
euspended their negociations in England for things which enriches the planter, but lessens 
the present, which is not at all surprising the amount of mercantile capital available for 
after the issue of drafts upon India to the other branches of trade ; the absorption of all 
extent of a million and a half within a few the bazar capital in opium to an extent of 
months* The Chamber of Commerce have not full a croi e of rupees beyond the sum absorbed 


May it long continue ! Ho is like the lush 
/nan who took a prisoner that would not let 
him go! And we suspect, he will find ns (c» 
he a prisoner of* that sort. — Englishman, 
Mag 20. 
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pit in the same article a year ago, taking into 
account tUe great arrear of remittances for 
opium of last season unrealized in Ciiiua, as 
wi ll as the entire absence of remittances fm 
shipments of the present year, and the increas- 
ed amount of the sales in Calcutta, which 
already emhrace a capital of nearly HH> lakhs, 
with 5,000 chests still unsold ; the long stag- 
nation of opium business in China, and the 
ticklish state of the trade now ; the disturbed 
state of trade in general in China, owing 
paitly to excessive speculations, in Tea last 
year, partly to disputes with the Tea mer- 
chants and others, partly to the failure of one 
of the principal Hong merchants and partly 
to the sudden and unexpected suspension of 
liiy Company's advances; the employment of 
all available mercantile capital in Calcutta 
dining many mouths past in shipments of 
silk and sugar and other articles, tempted by 
the high pi ices in England; and now the im- 
possibility of ncgociating liills to any extent 
against those shipments. We believe there 
aic several houses that have many lakhs ot 
i ii pees thus locked up in England and China, 
which they cannot under present circum- 
stances expect to get hack into their own 
coffers for a long time to come. In that re- 
spect their position is the very reverse of the 
condition under which the late Agency houses 
on scveial occasions applied to Goveiyimctit 
for assistance. The latter were then deeply 
indebted to their coi responding houses 
nhtoad ; the foimei are iu disticss from an 
opposite cause. 

Theic are two ways in which the Money 
Maikct might be relieved, - by re-opening the 
ncasiiry to advances against goods, or by pay- 
ing oil another pot lion of the Loans. The 
lot met would he a direct aid to coum^rcc to 
the whole extent of the sum paid out, and 
more immediately to Hie present lioldcis of 
indigo and oilier goods destined for the 
English market; the latter would but pai-* 
tially assist the merchants fey rendering money 
more abundant in Calcutta, for it docs not 
follow that, he who icccived cash for his Com- 
pany’s paper would immediately lend it to a 
meichaut or lend it at all — lie rnigli^ keep it 
for months, waiting for an opportunity of 
some fuvoiable permanent investments. That 
one 01 other of these alternative modes of relief 
however will be allot ded, and that without 
delay, we hope there is no reason to doubt. 
The unexpectedly large amount of the opium 
sales this year must have given the Treasury 
the means of throwing a crore of rupees into 
the market in the one way or the other ; in 
fact, it w ill be but a restoration of what the 
Treasury has taken out of it in less than three 
months, thereby in a very great measure creat- 
ing the very scarcity now felt so severely.— 

. Cal, Cour . April 8. • 

In an article on the st|te of oiy money- 
maiket, which appeared in the Courier on 
Saturday, and which we bava extracted, it 
seems to us our cotempoiary has ditnyn a 


lather exaggerated picture [we use the phrase 
hi all courtesy] of the extent of the pressure, 
and has not beep very fortunate iti his expla- 
nation of the causes. We cannot understand 
how an increase of 50 lakhs of rupees in the 
sale value of indigo, can benefit the Planter, 
without henefilting the Agent ; for we believe, 
in nine cases out >f ten, the latter is consi- 
derably in advance to the former, and in the 
excepted case, the piohahility is that the 
Agent holds the proceeds of the past season 
to meet the Expenditure of the current. 

By what process, therefore, our cotempo- 
I rary arrives at the conclusion, that an advnit- 
i ted surplus piofit of 50 lakhs of rupees on one 
branch of trade “ lessens the amount of com- 
mercial capital uuftilablc for others," we are 
unable to guess. 

It would have sorely puzzled us to prove, 
that it did not “ add"; for, assuming even 
that the indigo had been generally shipped 
on account of the Piunter, a large proportion 
of its value would have been realised by the 
sale of hills passed against the shipment. 

As regards the ^absorption of bazar capi- 
tal in opium purchases, we much doubt whe- 
ther that can he stiietly called an abstraction 
from the resoutecs usually within the reach 
of the European trading community. Unin- 
vested in opium, it w ould have quietly reposed 
in Company's paper; although partially, we 
admit, an indiiect influence may be exercised 
by the Bunk of Bengal, making loaus, secured 
by deposit, to opium speculators ; and, “pro 
taufo” limiting its povioi of general accommo- 
dation. 

It may be (rue, that disappointment has 
been felt at the non-ieceipt of remittances 
for the opium purchased at the January sale ; 
Mit at the same time we incline to the opi- 
nion, that the parties who in the face of the 
accounts from China, ventured to give the 
prices they did, are not exactiy in a position 
To claim the consideration of Government, 
unless indeed it he openly avowed, that the 
Government as sellers, have a direct interest 
t iu cncouiaging over speculation. 

We scarcely think, too, that our cotempe- 
rary is warranted in attiihuting so great a 
want of foresight to our merchants as to as- 
sume that “ all the available capital in Cal- 
cutta has beeu emplojed for many months 
rpast in shipments of silk and sugar” and 
other articles, unless the alternative of a 
reliance on the Treasury, for subsequent and 
necessary wants, is intended to be suggested ; 
and with the large funds-seeking remittance, 
arising from the devidends on the estates of 
the insolvent firms and from private channels 
for family purposes, we cannot agree in the 
allegation that the negotiation of hills has 
been qr is attended with such extreme diffi- 
culty. 

The remedies ^hich are recommended by 
our cotemporary, to meet the state of thiqgg 
which be supposes to exist, are > 


I 
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1st, re-opening the Treasury for advances 
on produce, and 

2ndly, the discharge of another portion of 
the Government loans. 

The former is the mode which finds most 
favor evith him ; but we confess, we view with 
Some alarm this constant dependency on the 
.Revenues of Government, to carry on com- 
mercial operations. It appears to us do all 
Intents and purposes, a renewal of all the 
evils, which it was the great bhject of the 
British Legislature, in 1833 34 to destroy ; 
nnd which the opening of tjbc Leaden- ha II 
Treasury to bon A /frf/ Commercial capital, was 
Vearly carrying into effect. Our cotemporary, 
However, has been so recently engaged in a 
controversy on this subjetfi with his namesake 
at Bombay, that we shall merely repeat, that 
whatever temporary relief is furnished by this 
system, it is pregnant with ultimate conse- 
quences most injilt inus to the steady progress 
of Commercial prosperity. 

We by no means intend to convey any cl is - 
approbation of a Government coming for ward, 
under circumstances beyond controul, and 
'against all reasonable calculation, to extend 
its powerful aid ; but we d eprecate a perpetu- 
ally recot ring application on slight disturban- 
ces in the money market 

The letter of the Chamber of. Commerce, we 
understand, is not intended to intimate any 
desire to receive advances from the Treasury: 
but simply to ascertain whether the Govern- 
ment intend to make any at all ; it being of 
course ,very desirable to all parties to have 
' some certain information on the subject. 

But we cannot conclude our observations 
; on this matter, without expressing our sur- 
prize, if the fact be so, at the Bank of Bengal 
holding above 40 lakhs of rupees in Company's 
paper, at a time when money is in demand. 
The mercantile Directors can scarcely expect 
the Government to make advances, if this* 1 
Bank, the proper source of assistance, thus 
locks up its funds. — Hurkaru , April 10. 


In discussing on Saturday the causes of the 
. scarcity of money now so much felt in Cal 
cutta, we mentioned as one of them, “ the 
absorption of fifty lakhs more than last year 
in the value of the indigo crop, a state of 
things which enriches the planter, but lessens 
the amount of mercantile capital available 
for other branches of trade/' The expression 
> was incorrect, and has therefore been a mark 
for the Hurkaru, whose comments upon our 
article we insert below. The absorption of 
those fifty lakhs in the purchase of indigo 
could in itself be no cause of distress in the 
money market,, since for the most part it 
yrould be but a transfer from one class of mcr- 
, chants, the buyers of indigo, to another class of 
merchants, the agents for the planters (and 
for themselves as joint proprietory in many 
- instances.) Supposing therefore the whole of 
the crop to have been sold in Calcutta, the 
proceeds ought to have added 50 lakhs to the 


available capital more than the fmitgtfpro* 
ceeds of last year ; and though these 60 lakhs 
being taken from a limited source of supply, 
namely, the proceeds of European goods, or 
credits or bills upon Calcutta, or bills sent 
here for sale, or the Company's advances, or 
private remittance funds, would to the same 
extent reduce the capital available for 
sugar, silk, saltpetre and cotton, &c., fee., 
still it does not appear there would beany 
actual abstraction of money because it happen- 
ed to be laid out in indigo rather than 
in cotton, or silk, or sugar, or saltpetre; 
while at the same time it is quite clear that 
the Indigo Planter and those who support 
him are enriched by the prosperity of this 
pmticular branch of agriculture. But what 
follows? The Planter, become independent 
by his altered position in bis agent’s books, 
uses bis own money, or makes bis last year’s 
success a plea to induce the agent to support 
him, in extending his cultivation, or in the 
purchase of other factories from parties who 
may allow part of the price to remain in the 
same hands for a time, but may choose to 
invest the rest in a subscription to the loan, 
or iu building houses, or in joint stock ware- 
houses, steam tugs, or cotton screws, or in 
factories of silk or sugar, or in purchasing 
these or other goods in the Aurungs, which 
last ^employment, though Init a temporary 
abstraction of the money from Calcutta, would 
have the same effect for the time as the uioie 
permanent ones we have previously named. 
In short, the agent is practically made or in- 
duced to disgorge the surplus he had reckon- 
ed upon, and his coffers are emptied while his 
business becomes enlarged. In further illus- 
tration of the compatibility of great prospe- 
rity and increased resources with the facilis 
desccncus of an ebbing treasury, we will sup- 
pose the case of a house having a very exten- 
sive indigo constituency, and therefore, in 
November last, fairly expecting to realize a 
surplus of fifteen or twenty laklis by their 
iudigo sales beyond the amount of their ad- 
vances for the manufacture. As the maiket 
opened, there seemed no doubt of this-— it 
would therefore he within the bounds of pru- 
dence if 3 ship through the Company the first 
oarcels that arrived, while there was opportu- 
nity of doing so, which of course would lock 
up one-third of the amount, the Company only 
advancing two-thirds. We will now suppose 
that sales proceed gradually with the rest as 
it comes to market ; but the stoppage of the 
Company’s advances, the eagerness of specu- 
lation in other lines, and finally a stagnation 
in the indigo market produced by the accounts 
of the financial pressure in England and its 
immediate effect upon the home prices, leave 
the house perhaps at the end of the shipping 
season with many thousand maunds on hand, 
having in t)ie,mean time made all its arrange- 
ments for the support oi its indigo and other 
constituents on a footing proportioned to their 
improved positions Here then is the case of 
prosperity and pecuniary want combined. 
The very party supposed in the abstract to be 
most enriched, the Indigo agent, may in point 
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#f fact be the most in need— rich in goods and 
in good securities, and a large creditor in his 
■ accounts with his correspondents in London 
and Canton, but poor in his own money chest, 
and unahte to negociate to any extent upon 
either London or China against the funds 
there locked lip, — upon London, because 
there is still an active spirit of speculation 
alive in some blanches of trade, offering hills 
at 2s. 4fcd. backed with consignments to those 
who'Tiave money to lend; upon China, for a 
like reason, and because in this present state 
of things few people would feel disposed to 
make remittances to England through Canton, 
or to send funds to China for speculate c pur- 
chases of teas or other goods. 

Hence it may very well happen that those 
very hints who have had the most thriving 
business and whose resources in value have 
most increased during the past year, may in 
lad lie the most pressed at the present mo- 
ment. Ilut supposing that some indigo agents 
have hotli realized their iridigo and husband- 
ed their rcsomces, they most assuredly have 
not kept their money idle, or been content to 
invest it in Company’s paper. Merchams do 
notact in this way: no, they have avoided 
pecuniary embarrassment perhaps and want 
no aid from Government in any shape, but 
they have not failed to give employment to 
their capital in some of the tempting ways 
that have been inviting it for many months 
past. Our brother of the Hivkara cannot 
believe the merchants have been guilty of 
“ so great a want of foresight" as to have 
employed all their available capital for many 
mouths past in shipments of silk and sugar, 
&e. What if they did so employ it? There 
was no want of foresight in this. He that had 
funds is surely not to be charged withsimpni- 
denee because he cl id not foresee that his 
neighbor on one side might be disappointed 
of remittance* from China in the usual course, 
or his neighbor on the other would fail to 
realize all his indigo of^he year: nor are 
these to he taxed with imprudence in calcu- 
lating upon remittances and facilities of sales 
and LI I negociations by the rule of their past 
experience. Their disappointments lritve been 
owing to events of an extraordinary nature, — 
as much beyond their controul and calcula- 
tion, as a very long course of easterly winds 
by which the homeward bound shipping may 
be thrown into distress in the chops of the 
British Channel; and we really do not see 
why the mercantile interests should not be 
entitled to consideration under such circum- 
stances, as much as the crews and passengers 
reduced to short allowance at sea, for whose 
comfort the British Government has lately 
provided that Steamers shall go out with 
supplies. But let it be understood that we 
are not advocating direct aid ui the shape of 
loans: we insist only upon the propriety of 
dping something to relieve the market gene- 
rally, and we think we haye the mepre reason 
to do so because the Government itself has 
largely contributed to produce the pressure 
by suspending the advance system when it bad 
become a resource relied upon as a permanent 


one, and has profited too most largely by ano- 
ther, and perhaps the principal cause of tho 
pressure, the high prices lately paid for opium 
at the public siales. The llurkaru. doubts if 
the absorption of such an enormous sum in 
opium be any abstraction at all “ from the 
i esources usually within the reaefi of the 
European tradir.g community, " because un- 
invested in opium it would have quietly 
reposed in Company's paper." This is Iru® 
to some extent, but it is also true as our con- 
temporary himself observes, that a large sum 
has been absorbed by taking up loans at the 
Bank to make the opium deposits, and that 
even the increased means of the Bank has 
inconveniently cramped thereby. The Hur - 
team would hav# the Bank sell out its own 
Company's paper to meet the extended demand 
for accommodation. It is reasonable to sup- 
pose the Bank Directors would desire to do 
so, but one of the inconveniences of that 
mode of investing its funds is, that the time 
when the money is wanted is always that in 
which there is least demand for Company's 
paper. To force it upon the market Would of 
course occasion a loss upon tho pi ices at 
which we presume it to have been purchased. 

There is one cause of pressure in the money 
market of Calcutta, whicUwe omitted to men- 
tion among the objects that have tempted 
private speculation of late. The Company’s 
silk factories have for the most part passed 
into private hands. Now, it will be remem- 
bered that the British legislature, when it put 
an end to the Company’s trade, made a special 
exception of their silk factories, allowing* 
them to be carried on until private capitalists 
could be found willing and able to supply the 
place of the Company in feeding the home 
market. The experiment is now making and 
it is in its first year. Unexpected circumstan- 
ces have narrowed the means of those who 
have undertaken the provision, and it i9 there- 
fore quite consistent with the intensions of the 
British legislature that the local Government 
should step forward in aid of the undertaking 
by advances against silk, even an exception 
if they cannot be given generally, because the 
alternative contemplated by the British legis- 
lature was that the silk should be made alto- 
gether with the Company's money and shipped 
to England as part of their annual remittance. 
— Cal. Cour. April 10. 

We have heard much lately about the scar- 
city of money ; we have ourselves talked much 
of the evilsf of over-trading ; we have heard of 
bladders , bunds , and Company's advances ; and 
we publish an extract from a great authority 
on the subject of the scarcity of money ; and 
the producing causes over-trading, leaving it 
to the sagacity of our political qponomicaf 
friends to recognise the master hand which 
penned the extract :— 

No wmiplaint, however, is more common than that of 
a scarcity of money. Money, like wine, must always be 
scarce with those who have neither wherewithal to buy 
if, nor credit to borrojv it. Those woo have either, will 
seldom be in want either of the money or of the wise, 
which they have occasion for. Thw complaint, however 
of the scarcity of money is not always confinfd to ina. 
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provident spendthrifts. It is sometimes general through a* 
whole merc&utile town and the country m its neighbour- 
hood. Over-trading is the common causa of it. Sober 
men, whose projects have been disproporuoned to their 
capitals, are as likely to have neither wherewithal to 
buy money, nor credit to borrow it, as prodigals whose 
expense gas been disproportioned to their revenue. 
Before their projects can be brought to bear, their stock 
is gone, and their credit with it. They run about every- 
where to borrow money, and every body tells them that 
they have none to lend, liven such general complaint* 
of the scarcity of money do not always <prove that the 
usual number of gold and silver piece are not circulating 
in the country, but that many people want thoses pieces 
who have nothing to give for them. When the profits 
of trade happen .to be greater than ordinary, over-trading 
becomes a general error both among great and small 
dealers.* They do not always send more money abroad 
than usual, but they buy upon cr£uiL, both at home ancl 
abroad, an unusual quantity of goods, which they send 
to some distant market, in hopes that the returns will 
come in before the demand for payment. The demand 
comes before the returns, and they have nothing at hand 
with which they can either purchase money or give solid 
security* for borrowing, it is not any scarcity of gold 
and silver, but the difficulty which such people hud in 
borrowing, and which their creditors hud in getting pay- 
ment, that occasions the gcneial complaint of the scar- 
city of money . — Ilurkaru May 17* 

To the Editor qf the Bengal Hurkaru . 

Dkar, Siu,— I see you have been noticing, 
the papers printed for the use of the Proprie- 
torsofthe Hank of Bengal, l hope therefore 
you will not object to a letter on the subject. 
It is one, which interests, not only the pro- 
prietors of the Bank, but also the entire com- 
mercial community of Bengal, Native as 
well as European. I wish to offer my reasons 
for considering, that it will be belter for the 
interests of all parties concerned, that theBank 
of Bengal should continue its operations as 
heretofore, and not seek for extension beyond 
the increase in its business which the trade of 
the country is sure to require, and which I 
anticipate, will be found for years to come 
sufficient to employ its capital by the ordinary 
Banking opeiations which it carries on in Cal- 
cutta, and which afford accommodation to the 
Trade of this country in the simplest and 
cheapest way for the merchant and the secur- 
est for the interest of the proprietors. A 
temporary abundance of money at the close 
pf last year, arising solely from the state of 
the money market in England, led to a consi- 
derable surplus accumulating in the Bank of 
Bengal, ami the natural consequence was an 
anxiety on the part of the Directors, to dis- 
cover some new sources of profitable employ- 
ment, for this large sum ; but in the midst of 
these considerations, how to rid themselves of 
this Plethora, they suddenly find, as they 
themselvA state in their preface— (“ as sure 
as night fallows day will the reaction take 
place after a money plethora when the need 
for Banking accommodation becomes corres- 
pondingly urgent**) that the wants of Jrade 
have relieved them of their inconvenient sur- 
plus, and they have full employment for their 


* for an account of the circumstances which occasion 

over-trading see the note on commercial Revulsions 
in the last volume. \ 


entire capital, without passing their own door* 
way, seeking business. Following the meta* 
plior of the preface. I say, after many years 
experience of the Calcutta money market, 
that the nights of scarcity of monoy are so 
much longer than the days of plenty, that the 
Directors need not trouble themselues about 
the latter : the trifling loss of interest of the 
Bank, by having a surplus unemployed in 
days of plenty which now so seldom occur, 
will always be made tip by the increased. pro- 
fit which will 1 accrue to the Bank, when the 
reaction takes place, indeed I may fairly con- 
sider the remarks in page XII I. of the pre- 
face, as meant to be applicable to the pre- 
sent position of the Bank. A very large 
amount of Government securities were pur- 
chased (when (he Bank had a large surplus 
and a plethora of money existed,) necessa- 
rily at a very high price: the reaction takes 
place and the Bank finds itself now encum- 
bered with this stock which it cannot get rid 
of without a heavy loss during the season of 
pressure. The conclusion to he drawn from 
this is, that had the Bank kept its cash ba- 
lance uninvested, it would now be free to ex- 
tend its accommodation largely to (he public, 
and make an increase rate of interest on the 
fund now locked up in Government securi- 
ties, which would soon repay the Bank for the 
loss at*the rate of 4 per cent per annum, 
while their funds remained idle, and the 
Bank would not be subject to the risk still 
impending, of being obliged to put itself in 
funds, by the sale of its Government securi- 
ties at a loss on the purchase price, which 
may eat up all, or a greater part of the inter- 
est accruing on the stock while in its posses- 
sion. In making these and the following re- 
marks on some of the questions treated of in 
these papers, 1 am not pretending to greater 
wisdom than the Directors, by shewing what 
they ought to have done in a time of plenty, 
IPO w that the change has taken place, and we 
sec the eftVcfs of it ^ I should probably have 
acted precisely as the Directors have done, 
and thought it better to invest the surplus of 
the Bank in Government paper rather than 
let it remain unproductive ; what I am desir- 
ous of dolhg is this, to endeavour to shew that 
the Bank of Bengal has hitherto done well, 
both for its proprietors and the public, and to 
urge on the former to be satisfied with what 
they have found by experience, to be a safe 
and profitable investment for their money, 
and not endanger their property by the accep- 
tance of a new Charter, which gives a power 
of engaging in transactions hitherto unknown 
to the Bank of Bengal, and which might, in 
the day of plenty, enable sanguine men in the 
Direction to scatter its funds over the world 
under an idea, that they were to inorease the 
profits of the establishments by an extension 
of business, leaving the Bank when the 
reaction takesplace, vrhicH the Direction justly 
remark follows a plethora of money as surely" 
as night fallows day, denuded of its funds, 
unable to support commercial credit, obliged 
to draw on its resources at the very time it has 
hitherto been prepared to extend its opera- 
tions; and -finally for the sake of patting 
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itself Into funds either transfering its distant seeking after new business in a moment of 
speculations at an immense loss, or becoming | plenty” Nothing, however, is so delusive 
'dependant on the Treasury fora replenish- 1 as the schemes and speculations of such, 
tnent of its coffers. The proprietors of the periods, and the losses and failures of Banks 
Bank of Bengal will act wisely for their own are mostly traceable to their consequences, 
interests, by refusing the extended powers As sure as night follows day, will the reac- 
offered to them by Government— they will act lion tako place after a money pletbofe. when 
wisely in declining to receive and delegate to the need for banking accommodation becomes 
tbeir Directors a power which will enable correspondingly urgent? and if yielding to 
them, if turned from the cautiou-s path in the * temptations of other times a Bank has 
times ot plenty (and who is not ?) to place the embarked iji distant and doubtful specula- 
funds of the Bank far beyond* their reach ; tions, or has parted with its capital and 
a power which will alter the character of the means by multiplying branch establishments. 
Bank of Bengal from a supporter and fosterer all subject to the same pressure, or has sunk: 
of the Merchant, to a direct competitor in one too much in permanent investments, not 
of the most important items of his commercial promptly realizable at the moment of want, 
business, and which will break through that such a Bank wil^issuredly lose the opportu- 
strict line which divides so distinctly the bu- nity of the most advantageous employment of 
sines of the banker and merchant and which which its capital and means are susceptable, 
the Bank of Bengal greatly to its own profit, and it will be well if it suffer only the dis- 
iias hitherto preserved. appointment and regret of a lost opportunity. 

It is unnecessary to argue that the Bank of and do not further experience ernbarassment 
Bengal has been a very profitable concern to and sacrifice of capital.” 
the proprietors. 1 know of no investment of I recommend this passage to the serious 
money which for the last 30 years has yielded consideration of the proprietors of the Bank 
so high an average of annual profit; that pro- of Bengal, as affording from the mouths of 
fn has arisen and been insured by the wise their Diiectors the strongest evidence in 
aud cautious regulations which have hitherto favor of my advice, that they should not ac- 
controuled the operations of the Bank. Will cept this new act, nor allojv the character of 
it be a wise act of the proprietors to peril this their establishment to be changed by adopt- 
profit ? and they will surely do so by Accept- ing the dangerous combination of commer- 
ing this new act, unless they can find men for cial transactions, with their hitherto safe and 
Directors, whose views remain unaltered and profitable Banking business. The Bank of 
uninfluenced by the circumstances of the mo- Bengal has been on the very brink of this 
went when they are called to act. I say, with- precipice, and has been saved, not. by the 
out :car of contradiction, that the present Di- prudence of the proprietors or their ,I>rrectors # 
rectors of the Bank of Bengal, are as capable but by the charter which confined them within 
as any equal number of men which the pro prudent limits ; — hut let the Directors speak 
prietors could select for the careful manage- for themselves “ During the whole of the 
rneiit of their concerns ; still the most cursory past year, the Directors had before them tho 
perusal of these papers, shows, how differently dicad of reduced profits from the want of full 
the same men are disposed to view the employment for the funds of the Bank, 
same question at different peiiods under al- They participated with the proprietors the de- 
tered circumstances. If the act which is now« sire of finding new lines of business and new 
proposed bad become Lnjy on the 1st M"y .methods of drawing benefit from tho omploy- 
1830, is there a doubt, but that a very large ment of superfluous funds. To the ordinary 
sum belonging to the B.ink of Bengal would difficulty of the time in this respect was acf- 
have been at this moment on its way to Eng- (led that of a considerable augmentation off 
land fromthe purchase of hills of exchange 7 captial without any change of circumstance a 
what say the same directors now, to ^he wis- affording the prospect of its beneficial ern- 
dom of seeking for new sources of profit for a ployment. But while all the parlies wereoo- 
Jiank in times of plenty ? cupicd in devising schemes for turning these 

“ At times a Bank will find its coffers full funds to account, in a few short months, the 
to repletion, with no demand on the part o! aspect of things so completely changed as to 
any one for discounts or other banking ac- make it apparent that even with the augment- 
oemmodation ; at such times those who are *ed capital, the means of the Bank of Bengal 
concerned in the management of Banks are were likely to prove insufficient to supply all 
tempted to make permanent investments of the hanking accommodation required by the 
their funds, or to try less certain speculations community of the presidency ^lone. This is 
than ordinarily, and to reduce the rates of the case at the present moment — the Bank 
other business, bidding first against com-" of Bengal i# now realizing hanking profits 
pel i tors on terms scarcely covering its risks at high rates upon a much larger sum than 
and indoed greatly ^increasing those risks was ever similarly employed." 
j u * inducement to speculation afford- It may he argued, indeed, that the present 
*trr , . J of °bfain»ng funds. greatjscarcity of money, is not likely to last. 

To this they are moved by the ide4 that that a reaction will soon take place, and the 
„ ,n ? ,s hotter than to allow the funds of Bank again find itself embarrassed by a pie* 
their Bank to lie wholly unemployed yielding thora of money.. I confess that I have the 
no profit, and affording no dividend; 1 ' and advantage ef offering these remarks at a mo- 
they sum np their opinion's by the follow- ment very favourable for my purpose, still l 
tag strong and wise reprobation if this am satisped that for many years to come, the 
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commercial community will require consfant 
and annually increasing accommodation from 
the Bauk of Bengal, provided the directors 
follow their present intentions of advancing 
money more liberally on piivate discount, and 
the merchant can rely on the Bank, for fair and 
reasonable support \\ ith reference to the extent 
of his business. It is evident that the com- 
mercial directors whose opinions are given, 
differ ns to the degrees of accoiumodaliorf re- 
quired from the Bank, but thqse opinions 
offered at a time of great abundance of money 
are likely to have been influenced materially 
at the moment, as I have shown how much 
they have changed their views in the preface 
prefixed to the papers, still there is to he ga- 
thered from them an expectation that the 
increase of our Tiade will require extended 
means, and different opinions arc expressed 
from whence it is to be forthcoming. One 
commercial director says, *• so Car as regards 
the discount business of that city (Calcutta) 
no extension of capital is necessary another 
says, “ there can he no doubt that the ope- 
rations of tho Bank of Bengal are of too 
cramped a nature for a great commercial 
community like Calcutta a third say* u a 
more independent commercial management, 
might conduct the c Bank to .a more extended 
and perhaps to safer accommodation business 
than it has at present a fourth says, “ no 
doubt an addition of capital would be advan- 
tageous to the country, if gradually introduced , 
arising from the profits of trade ” When men, 
so well conversant with the subject come to 
So opposite a conclusion, it will not, 1 hope, 
be thought presumptuous in me differing from 
any of them. - 1 conceive that the opinion that 
the Bank of Bengal has always fully met the 
wants of the Commercial community in dis- 
counting, arises from mistaking the want of 
application for discounts, to the want of need • 
until very lately there have been invariably 
such difficulties made to passing private dis- 
counts that the merchant sought accommoda- 
tion elsewhere at any sacrifice rather than sub 
ject his paper to the discredit of being reject- 
ed by the veto of the President, without a 
commercial director, having a voice in the 
question. Let the directors look at the ridi- 
culously trilling average amount of private 
discounts in the Bank until a more liberal 
system was introduced, with the increase 
which has taken place under this new system, 
and I think they will find my remarks borne 
out. Ittnay be contended that an increase of 
private discounts, will increase the risk of 
the Bank in a greater ratio than the profit. 
The operations of the Union Bank entirely 
disprove this : with scarcely any business but 
private discounts , it has passed through times 
of the greatest commercial distress with cre- 
dit toitselT and profit to its proprietors. The 
Batik df Bengal takes credit to itself, for its ! 
present liberality in discounting privatq pa- 

f sr to about the same extent as the Union 
ank. This is certainly an improvement on its 
former mode of doing discount business, but 
?t falls far short of what it might do. Let the 
I>1 rectors judge of what business they may do 
^iji discounting, by comparing the amount 


which the Bank of England would advance 
on c ntimercial paper representing the Trade 
of Bengal, or an equal quantity of the Trade 
of England, and I think they will be surprised 
at the immense disparity between the dis- 
counts of thQ two Batiks. I count little on the 
capital arising from the profits of trade which 
one of the Directors expects will meet the in- 
creasing wants of commerce here : as long as 
the Trade of India remains in the hands of 
Europeans, who retire to their own countries 
and almost always take away their fortunes 
with them, no accumulation of profit for the 
purposes of trade will remain fixed in the 
country. Have the Proprietors ofthcBank 
of Bengal any reason for expecting a continu- 
ance of such supplies of money as were sent 
out for commercial purposes last year ? 
Is there the least probability of the 
treasury on any day next August having 
to pay 80 lakhs of rupees of hills applicable 
to commercial purposes'? Will the purchasers 
of teas and silks in China, and of our produce 
here yield such profits as to induce the same 
parties to speculate again to the same extent ? 
This is yet to be known. I think the chances 
are against it. 1 see no cause for expecting 
fi oui England more than an annual sum 
fluctuating in amount, according to the value 
of money in London, once pet haps in eveiy 
ten yc&rs, we shall have more than we require 
when the low value of money and the days of 
speculation exist as they did in 1821 and 1838. 
But, gcneially speaking this will not be the 
case. To me it appears, that so far from the 
Bank of Bengal requiring to go abroad for an 
incicase of business, it will find abundant oc - 
cupalioii for all it capital, if the Directors 
follow up their present intention of increasing 
iibeially the accommodation and that, riot 
merely for the present moment but for years 
to conic. I therefore deprecate the power 
which the new act gives them of assuming 
jyhen they please a commercial characier. It 
is unnecessary, because they have had hither- 
to, and will continue to realize, handsome 
and steady profits from Banking alone. I re- 
commend the proprietors not to accept so 
dangerous a gift, but to be satised to cany on 
the Banking business as hitherto with the 
support and good will of the commercial com- 
munity — Live and let live, being the motto of. 
Dear sir, Your Obedient servant, 

A Merchant. 

15 th May , 1837. [Ibid. 

The liurkaru put forth yesterday as amus- 
ing a piece of niaserie as we have for some 
time seen even in the columns of that jour- 
nal. He quotes a passage from the 4th hook 
of Adam Smith, and no doubt thinking it as 
new to his “ politico-economical friends” as 
it is to himself, leaves it to their sagacity to 
find out the author. Why every young lady 
who has read Mrs. Marcel’s conversations 
could have told him all about it. We should 
not have thought his riddle worth reading, 
but as he begins it as alluding to the Com- 
pany's advances, Src., we suppose that he 
thinks that it contains a sutfioient answer to 
all that has been replied to him on that sub- 
ject. This comes of turning up an author 
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for the nonce, without comprehending: his 
spirit. A political economist is not to be 
made by cramming: passages out of Adam 
Smith. It is truly ludicrous when the seri- 
ous affairs of whole classes of men are under 
discussion, and the Government called upon 
publicly to protect their interests, or ariaign- 
ed for interference with them, to find a jour- 
nalist who has long put himself forward as 
“ the best public instructor" on those mat- 
ters, conning abstract doctrines # by the yard 
and dealing them out in great swarths, as if 
they really bore upon the point at issue be- 
tween us. Adam Smith savs truly enough 
that if men send their capital abroad they 
will not find it at home, and if they buy upon 
tick the day of payment will come perhaps 
when least agreeable. What all this has to 
do with the Company's remittances is not , ' 
howevci, quite so clear. People who have' 
got goods to give as security to the amount 
of one half more than the hills they olTer f«#r 
sale, cannot be considered as buyers upon 
credit, nor as gambling ttaders who hat * j 
sent their capitals to distant markets. They I 
arc only looking for the ordinary facilities of I 
trade which in common times would be grant- 
ed to them without any security on their cre- 
dit alone by the dealers in money. If there- 
fore, in a time when a scarcity of money is' 
fell, not fiom their own carelessness, but 
from the vast transactions of the cornmcicial ! 


the Doctor at Jericho ere we had published 
him. We do pray of the choleiic gentleman 
in the Englishman (one of the little, wanton 
bladder-boys we suppose) to aggiavale his 
clioler, and to tell iis at his leisure what ho 
means by conning and dealing out abstract 
doctrines by ihe uard in great swari/Ht We 
1 have heard of a screed of doctrine, and we 
know what swarthy means, buL of swarths we 
'are at present ignorant. As to the man's 
| graudsire talk of the serious affairs of whole 
i classes of men being under discussion, and 
I the absurdity of conning abstruse doctiines 
,by the yard and dealing them out in great 
i swart /is, ami as a final horror, printing a 
* passage from Adam Smith for the benefit of 
jour choleric cotenfcporary, why we must, we 
suppose, plead guilt} to the latter pmt of the 
1 chin ge, and remain in blissful ignoiaiice and 
indifference to the former portion of if, until 
our cotemporary is pleased to let us know 
what it means, and wlial is the ptecise nature 
of the ciime we have coninii'led. In the mean 
time it would be as well if the Englishman, 
did not admit into his paper surli correspon- 
dents as a merchant; tlnswoithy abuses us, 
misrepiescnls the small scintilla of nui argu- 
ment, which he alludes to, says that we are 
beaten at all poiwts. and concludes with an 
extract from an annonymous paper, by way of 
an authority, wherewith to clench our dis- 
comfiture ! Now all this hath a very spurious 


motiopolis of the world, if in such a time the look, and people say that the letter is tho 
rneichauts are not clamorous for loans, but work of poor dear Scaramouch himself, who 
merely enquiring how far the financial opor- being unable to enter into or comprehend the 
atious of Government are likely to affect controversy, takes this sort of method more sno 
their own transactions, it does. In our opi- of proclaiming the viotoiy of his scrihhleis. 
nion, point to a very sound and healthy state This is “ a weak invention of the enemy," 
of commerce in this place. ' and shews want of tact. He should recollect 

. . ,114 _ , j i ' that in these soit of discussions, those who 

We are «ln<l, neveilheleu, to see th»t «"> luniierstnncl any thing of the question judffo 
Ilurharu has ci.u.mcnee.l the study of Ada >. f f , , / llave e t |, eir own standard thr 

Smith, — it will he a good preparation foi Jus . .. u 4 . _ ! 


,,, ii ,ii4 _ 4 . * it ‘that in these soit of discussions, those who 

Weare «lad, neveilheleu, to see th»t I t, '° [understand any thing of the question jud R o 
nurkaru has cou.mcnee.l the study of Adan, fof have their own standard thr 

Smith, it w)l he a Rood preparation fin h » i iati t| ’ ie mmle wIlich lhp arffliraellt 

promised lueubratioi.s on the permanent «et- ^ ..dueled on either side, and they at once 

tlement, iii aid ot which we would alsq re- i •- - 7 .. 

commend to his notice Iftth Malthas am! ' ^ through the Inch ortho K-waiUpartiah- 
^ i i i . .i: i ty ot such a toady mg affair as the letter of a. 


Ricnnlo. When he lias thoroughly digested 


. i * b r J .. ** . . merchant, supposing it genuine ; while to 

the three, lie may perhaps be in a fitter state ” i * i <h a ’i: . , • 

» , * 4i , i : 4 those who take no mtnest in the discussi 


* , 4 4 . i • . those who fake no intcicst in the discussion, 

for meddling with the subject than he is at : r s. #4 r 

. r r i ■ r n l-.- i this soit of bulletin of victory is a matter of 

present, unless some of h is former 4< uolilical : ,. n . . 4 , . r. . 

r * , * • , „ 4i* -4 indifference, or elicits at most the observation 

economical trends will come loins assist- of _„ We „ 8loeky , IM wopp'd the Hurhnru 

ance. Englishman, May 18 . tlli9 lime it ’ appears. Who writes for him 

now ? What, the deuce is it all about ! Come, 
We really liad no intention to put the Eng- let's go to thereout* and take a cigar, and 

lishman into such a towering passion by the send down for Stocky and make him tell us 

publication of an extract from Adam Smith : all about it, and which of the sowdagers it is 
our motive was to assist and not to annoy that blows his trumpet." This we take to be 
him. We thought the passage in question a all that results from the puff’ direct contained 
very apt illustration of his bladders and bunds j in the letter of a merchant — what port of mer- 
doctrines ; but had we imagined he would * chant we wonder — a merchant of bears or of 
have taken it so much to heart, we had seen * bladders 1 — Hurkaru , Mag 19 . 
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No. 9. only indicative of an uncouthness of manners 

The frivolous distinctions which the differ- and want of enlightened pi inci pies, but are 
ent members of a Ilindb family* observe calculated tn prevent the deveiopement of 
towards each other, from a spirit of persever- their social virtues and degrade the condition 
ing in their ancestorial absurdities and .mis- of the fair sex. The men and women never . 
taken ideas of decorum and modesty, arp not dine together. A young husband is thus 
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deprived of Hie pleasure of eating with [U s 
wife, 1 nor can he have any conversation with 
her before her parents, brothers, sisters, 
uncles, aunts or other relations. The girls of 
'every family always remain veiled. A father- 
in-law can never see his daughter-in law 
excepPat the time of her marriage. An eidei 
brother is forbidden to visit or bold any 
conference with the wife of his younger 
brother, and should he by any aecident be so 
jjiuch in contact with her as tp tread upon 
her shadow , it would be considered an unholy 
affair, the expiation of which being his 
bathing with the Ganges water. A husband 
and a wife can exchange their vows of friend- 
ship and love (t/ they have any) only at nights 
when they are apt to cracj^ vulgar jokes and 
speak upon incidental subjects, never caring 
much to shew towards each other any tokens 
of good feeling or conjugal affection. When 
a young girl is at her father's, she is always 
advised by her mother, aunts, and grandaunts, 
to conduct herself properly at her father-in- 
law's, lest it might reflect shame or disgrace 
upon them for any instances of her immodesty, 
quarrelsomeness, obstinacy, loquacity, anrl 
haughtiness, which should never be allowed 
to form the component parts of a female char- 
acter ; and the ins{ructions^vhich she receives 
from them chiefly consist in coveting her 
face with along veil— in never speaking with 
her parents, brothers, and all the elderly re- 
lations of her husband — in never making her 
appearance before her fatherin-law, uncle in- 
law, and the elder brothers of her husband, in 
being submissive and obedient to her mother 
in law, and in performing kitchen services 
smd othei jobs of the family. The young girls 
ora also taught to shun the company of their 
husbands during the day, and those that feel it 
very difficult to adhere to this rule are often 
thought immodest and shameless, the const - 
qtteace of which is that every husband and 
wife, as long as they are not sufficiently ad- 
vanced in age, converse with each other in 
silence and sccrccy. 

In regard to eating, a wife is put to blushes, 
or becomes vexed, if the husband asks her any 
questions as to her ftieal. The only tilings 
that she can chew before him is betel and 
spices. To smack the lips or lick the chops 
before men is considered by Hindu women 
exceedingly indecent, and derogatory from 
the virtues of a female, 

Sacli practices and notions as these are at; 
terly subversive of the growth of conviviality 
among the Hindoos, and are conducive to no 
other than but that of preventing the refine- 
ment of thei** manners, the cultivation of their 
moral and intellectual energies, and the 
amelioration of the fair sex, that seem to oc- 
cupy no part of their attention, though a bard 
! of the present day exclaims in honor of them. 

> Without ft vigil from partial beauty wen. 

Oh what were man a world without a ssu ! 

&ec. 21, 1836. Englishman . 

^ No. 10. f 

( The Hindu astrologers publish annually an 
Almanac containing a mass of mysterious cal- 
culations illustrative of the auspiuousuess 


and itiauspioiousness of the different period** 
of the year, as also the influence of the seven 
planets on every individual in each month. 
The bigotted natives strictly act up to the dic- 
tates of this almanac, and any deviations from 
them are supposed to be attended with dan- 
gerous consequences. Whenever a baboo wish- 
es to go to any distant place, either on a busi- 
ness of pilgrimage, ora visit to saheh of a high 
rank and title, accosting his haughtiness with 
the magic of folded hands , low salams t fawning 
gesticulations 'and contemptuous expressions of 
adulation from the motive of making his hoozoor f 
instrumental in the promotion of his own 
interest, he is sure to have recourse to some 
astrological calculation or the deep thought 
vaticinations of a gipsey. The Jiraiuins are 
said to divine into futurity, and the rule* 
which they have established relative to omens 
and prognostications for the guidance of man- 
kind, have been followed by the Hindoos for 
a considerable time without the least degiee 
of doubt, and are looked upon as indubitable 
truth based upon inductive principles. The 
rules themselves arc so very absurd and ludi- 
crus, that we think a programme of them is 
necessary for the information of European 
readers, and we will, therefore, make no apo- 
logy for parading them in their natural attire. 

We find that the movement of one of our 
eyes its sometimes more rapid lhati usual. 
Why such is the case, is a question which is 
beyond our comprehension to answer. The 
Iiramins explain this visual phoenomenon by 
saying that whenever a man is to gain some- 
thing, his right eye dances, but if he is to 
suffer any losses, ho preceives a similar op- 
tical change in his left eye. The accidental 
fall of a drop of ink on white clothes is also a 
sure sign. The twinkling of a glow worm 
near a lamp surrounded by five or six persons, 
is a portentous circumstance ; for should this 
little glimmering insect happen to fall into the 
,fire and be burnt, some one of the group 
present during thjs tragical event must pay 
the debt of nature within a year. The sight 
and cooing of a dove are always un- 
welcome, and held in great detestation. The 
homely adage of the natives “ Tore vita lay 
ghoogoo *choroog ” ( may doves feed at your 
house) has originated from this superstitious 
notion, and is used by the Brahmins as a 
curse upon such as fail to satisfy their greedi- 
ness or give them any cause of offence. 

When a rich Baboo prepares to go to a 
durbar , he watches with deep attention what 
passes around. The men of the house are at 
once prevented from exciting any tittilation 
in their olfactory nerves, or repeating his 
name after he has left the boytuckhana. The 
ticking call of a lizard, the sight ofenipty jars or 
holsees at the gate, and a single sneeze from be- 
hind, are always considered mischievous prog- 
nostications at Jhis time, 'while the baboo color- 
ing looks aghast towards his courtiers, and 
tremblingly mutters the name of a god and of 
his spiritual tutor as he steps into his vehicle. 

The appearance of a corpse and one or two 
kolsees full of water, added to the absence of 
the foregoing omens, are certainly the most 
auspicious and exhilirating circumstances* 
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ft Is then that the face of the haboo reddens salutary, and especially by those that are stiogj: 
with a glow of rapture. It is then that he and wish to evade payment of their debts, 
humbly puts on his head the dust of a B ram in's If an individual with one eye shut on be* 

feei. . It is then that lie freely convulses his holding only one star happen to see the face 
belly with a fit of giggling, and appears bold of another individual, a dispute is sure to 
and cheerful both in aspect and conversation, raise between them some time or other, and 

The hooting of owls, yells of dogs and caw- the only remedy which persons in the latter 
ing of crows arc supposed to be pregnant with predicament have got to avoid it, is, to utter 
dreadful consequences, and the moment any the .names of seven Bramins, seven different 
of these noises is heard, the Hindu females species of dowers, and seven tanks the wo* 
especially, apprehensive of calamitous oc- merit they get themselves into this scrape, 
c urronces, cry out dhoor ! dhoor.* • A Hindoo Mady would never be at ease if 

The falling of a lizard on a person, from a those that bow down to her take the dust off 
high place, is rather a seiious affair. If the one of her legs, for if both legs be not touch- 
lizard fall on the right side of a man, it is a ed at the same time, they are liable to be swel- 
jiood omen ; if otherwise, bad. With regard led to a tremendous magnitude, and be affect- 
lo women the converse of this rule is true, eel with a disease called gode (elephantiasis.) 
Shaking legs constantly is productivcof great A person going an a business and meeting 
evil. Tamerlane is said to have been afflicted with any physical impediment such as falling 
with hardship and privations of poverty un- on a chow kaut or finding his ckaddur obstruc- 
ts he lost this habit. God knows what will ted in some way or other is instantly deterred 
beftd me as 1 am constantly shaking my leys from his puipose. lie must come back, and 
white writing this!! sit again where he sat before, and then take 

Thursday evenings are an awful period of coinage to rise and move, 
the week, and are the parent of strange and These fantastical and superstitious laws 
disa All ous accidents. Deeply convinced of have been enacted for the welfare of the human 
this noth, the Hindoos take every precaution species by the Biamins— that noble class of 
not to place themselves at that time in any Hindoos, who pretend to be gifted with super- 
such citcumstaiices as might conduce to pain- natural powers, — to possess stupendous learn- 
ful consequences. Many of them also make ing and a genius that can wander unconfined in, 
no payments on that day, it being designated the regions of futurity , and for the glorious ex- 
Lukihar , or the day of Lucke , ( goddess of ploils that they have atcliieved in the field of 

fojtune,) when money should always be moral and intellectual trut h, they are sure to 
hoarded in chests to please her gracious self he taken with their heads t poolies and poitahs, 
with its jingling music, but never to be O’ver the backside of the world far off, 

brought nit or disturbed from the bags. Per- Into limbo large and broad, and called 

haps Ibis custom is thought very judicious and The paradise of fools, io few unknown * 

Long after, now unpeopled and untrod. 

* Dlioor means •' a way !" or “ avaunt.’ ’ —Englishman, 

ZEMINDARIES IN BENGAL. 

• 

The permanent settlement of Lord Corn- Those of the Mackenzian school of internal 
wallis has been universally considered as policy of India, are, it is well known, opposed 
a blessing to the country ;Jor it affords to 1 > the principles of the permanent settlement 
the zemindar the means of improving his on the ground that it has been injurious to 
estates and his fortune, in as much as no in- the interests of Government, by preventing it 
crease of his income can entitle Government from levying such revenues as the improve- 
to demand from him a larger amount of reve- raent of the estates might point out ; and it is 
nue. W hilst this is an advantage toAhe zc- on this very acrount that the settlement of 
niindars under the permanent settlement, tf iw y» the upper provinces, though frequently pro- 
are at the same time incapacitated from de- mised, has not been concluded even to this 
manding any diminution of revenue in day. The question is precisely between khask 
consequence of accidents which may dis- and zemindary management. We areof course 
able them from realizing, from their es- for the latter, not only because we d isap - 
tates, a sufficiency to pay the revenue, prove of the sovereign assuming the cha- 
When this happens the estate is brought racter of the subject in becoming a iand- 
to the hammer and often sold off for a mere holder on zemindary tenure, but also be- 
trifl*. On such occasions the Government cause we are convinced that the manage- 
often becomes the purchaser and the es- meat of the details, of an estate, on which 
tates are transferred to it on a nominal va- the improvement of the country in general 
luation of one rupee or some other incousider- depends, is always better conducted and at- 
able sum. Thus the zemindar is deprived tended to by individuals interested* in the 
of his possessions and bis estates come tinder work, than by the Officers of Government who 
what is termed the hhaih management. Every have nothing to risk in the concern, 
inundation, every draught, the harassing We have not time at present to enter into a 
effects «of the resumption operations, rendered comparative view of these two opposite sys- 
still more annoying by the zealous activity of terns of management : but whatever might be 
the Special Deputy Collectors, and a variety the advantage of the one, or the disadvan- 
of other causes, contribute to transfer the tages of the other, it is clear from the facts 
estates from the zemindars to the Government? before usjfthat in coarse of time the whole of 
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Bengal will come under khash management* 
by transfers on every occasion of such natural 
calamity as may disable the zemindar from 
meeting the demand of the Collector. These 
transfers are taking place every year, which 
•anciently indicates the end to which matters 


will at last be brought. To appeal to facts we 
need not go beyond the24-Purgunnah.s by which 
we are immediately surtounded. The following 
is a statement of the zeraindaries that have 
been sold in this district during the last year, 
and purchased on account of the Government. 


Statement* of the Pnrgunuhs , fyc* Sold by the Collector of the 24 Purgunahs during the year 1836, and purchased 

on account of Government. 


Registered 

Number. 


Names of Pu'gunahs and) 
Villages. 


Lite Proprietor's 
Nmue. 


No. 411.. 
No. 333. . 
No. 312.. 
No. 352.. 
No. 278.. 
No. 151.. 
No. 6.. 
No. 63.. 
No. 412.. 
No. 1060.. 
iNo. 435.. 
No. 310.. 
No. 42:. 
No. 41.. 
No. 113.. 
No. 111.. 

No. 412.. 

| No. 1061.. 
No. 1062.. 


1$ Med u ii Alullo, &c. K.is. 
£ mill Geortiuhu, \e. . . 


$ Maugoonah and hiMiiut C „ . . .. „ 

t lUmnoftcr, &c > R3mka “ nl Uutt0 > 

^ Ditto, and Bausiluirie Duorgaprnsaud \ 

l ley, tkv Nang, J 

$ Ditto, f and Jiaulpooke- Muddunmohun \ 
\t reab, &c Ditto,..* 1 


U Myliauiiy and Alaum-' C „ 

poore, «tc 1 llamcomar Roy,.. 

4 Ilautealpoor ami Aubiid-.Sauin Soonder } 

C gobindponre I Glio^e, \ 

$ Mooragaclia and Dabce- C „ , . . . „ 

I pome, &<• } MuokchunJerRov 

l Uarreab } sudJanundo Roy,.. 

( MooiagachaandSadeali, Goes Malmmod 2 
£ Ac Zemadar, 5 

Auzeemalad & Vuleopoor, t SumUoucliuiuler > 

1 | i Kacliomlry, J 

f Mooragaclia and K.imar- c . 

\ poole, &c I £ Ditto Ditto, 

f Hauleahpoor an-i Aulndl r | 

/ !S7ovnit:iI#*v Sdinnrp. / mi ruvl inker ftncp 


The date of Public 
Sale. 


S Mangoorah and Dhaun Hurrepra^aud Hun- } 

t Khola, &<■ ..»• iiopady... 5 

i Mooialig icli.i amt R.im-jDomga Duas Vliut- { 

r cliuudei port* , taciiarjie $ 

{ Ditto, dec. K iMiiut Ben- f n . , . „ 

• l swga. &c [J Ri 'J cl,un ‘ l « r Ko >' 

i Bu u I e«i h and N a) all iigu-' Eis^en Hi under Chut } 

’ l iah, &c tcrjio ij 


[Suddanundo Roy, 


30,150 

2 

2,348 

2 


4th Feb. 


J Noyaiialey Sibpore.l ? Goureyhinker 6ose, 

l &c 1 1 

C Baboopuor aud Kisinut'Hnrriscliuder Pod- ) 
i Baboopoor, &c i dar, 5 

1 \ Raiuruttun Hoy... 


The amount 
for which they 
are sold. 


Us. 

Af». jG. 

1 

° °, 

201 

V 

8,200 

0 c 


15,100 0 0 


31st March „ 

22(1 July 

4ih Feb, „ 

223 August ,, 

6t.h October ,, 

370 

1 

100 

ol 0 

0 0 

0 0 

2,600 

50 

0 0 

1 

0 0 

1 

5th Dec. „ 

110 

0| 0 

9ih A pi it 

1,100 

; 0 0 

I 

1 Ditto „ j 

3,500 

_o 

_ o 

2<Hh August ,, 1 

I 1,700 

o! 0 


By this statement it will he seen that zemin- 
darics paying revenue to the extent of 82,572* 
l-3£ rupees have been transferred to Govern- 
ment for only rupees 40,830-0 0. The proper 
average value of zemitulaiies is ten times the 
amount of the revenue, according to which 
rule the real value of the above zemindarie9 
ought to have bee n (82,574-1 -3 \ X 10=)8,25,720 
10-11 rupees ; but instead of this sum, the 
Goverdmeitt lias been enabled to get these 
Remind aries for only 40,836 rupees, which is 
Jena than one-twentieth of their real value, 
lip this manner the zemindaries of tha perma- 
nently settled provinces are, one aftereno- 

f >er, falling in the hands of Government, and, 
e verily believe, that in course of time, 
overnment will become a 1 great zemindar, 
and act in the capacity of both subject and j 
sovereign, to the exclusion of all others from 


having any interest in the soil. Some time 
ago we pointed out the evils of ruytwary ma- 
nagement, as it prevails in the Madras territo- 
ries ; we hope such evils are not to be our lot. 

I A far better course for the Government 
would be to deviate in particular cases from 
j the strict letter of the settlement, and when it 
finds that, unforeseen natural calamity has 
! been the cause of failure on the part of the 
! Zemindar in paying liis revenue, to remit 
! such portion of it as may enable him to reco- 
| ver from the shock, and resume his labors with 
renovated vigouf and confidence in the pater- 
nal feelings displayed by Government to- 
wards him. Were the Government to shew 
such indulgences occasionally, the first good 
efleot of it would be improvement in agricul- 
ture on which the commerce of India, at 
prgfent, more than ever, depends ; and 2nd)y, 










SOME REMARKS ON THE PKIN CIPALITT OF SIRDHANAH. ltfi* 

4 

It would produce in tlie people a feeling ¥ ^ g TTWtfvISf 

of gratitude and affection towards Govern* ^ ^ 

ment than which nothing appears to us more ^9t|8 I ^t^5l 

necessary for the stability of the British r* 

Empire in India. But instead of adopting ■ N 0|<<U1>0® 
measures calculated to conciliate the feelings 

of the people, every thing is done to irritate “ My father is become avaricious fof mony, 
them. The people appear to have no one to the King himself holds the axe in his hands, 
proicet them for all appear to bo interested in and God is desirous of receiving the sacrifice i 
the resumption of their lands. The situation who Vill now have mercy on me ? 
of the poor Lakhirajdars, as whs remarked to . . 

ns the other day by one of tlieircfasa, lias been When such are the illustrations by which the 
compared to that of a lad who, at the period situation of our Lakhirajdars is described the 
when human sacrifices used to be offered up, is feelings of the people must surely be harrow- 
represented in the vshasters, as having beensold cd up to the last degree. The circumstance 
by his own father to a King for the purpose therefore requires the serious consideration 
of being immolated on the alter. When about of Government, w)pich we trust will be given 
to be sacrificed he repeated the following verso, to this important question ,— Reformer June lh 


SOME REMARKS ON THE PRINCIPALITY OF SIRDHANAH. 

The Jagheer of Sirdhanah lapsed suddenly about. Latterly the zumeendars were actually 
In the demise of the Begum Sombre, but i* forced to plough, and the Begum's soldiers 
was ripe for the change. For the last three or were employed in following the kisans in 
four years a system of oppression was esta- the fields to insist on their cultivating. It 
blished which had nearly ruined the country, appears that no less than 18,848 acres of cuU 
and another year would have read to the ina- tivation of the Sirdhanah Principality, under 
lingers of the concern the moral of the fable of the eye of the proprietor*, had been lately 
the goose which laid the golden egg's. To abandoned and the possessors driven out, a* 
such a wretched state was the court fry re* they state, by the most oppressive means, 
dured that it is supposed the revenue would Immediately on the Government resuming the 
not have been sufficient to have paid the Be- Jagheor they returned, and at this present 
gum’s expenees. It is but justice to her time probably not a fourth part of this land 
memory to stale, that the people seem per- remains unploughed, and fully cropped, to- 
fectly aware, that for some years past she was gether with considerable portions of jhe Jan- 
kept in ignorance of what was going on, and gle. Great tracts of lands had also been pur- 
tlie whole blame of the oppression of which posely thrown out of cultivation, the cultiva- 
they complain so loudly is laid upon her prin- tors dispossessed without mercy, and the lands 
cipai managers. allowed to lie fallow for the purpose of pro- 

Thepurgunnahs reported upon from tile Prin- ducing grass for the cavalry ; after a year or 
cipality of Sirdhanah, have always been two, when these tracts produced too coarse a 
under the immediate management of the Be- grass, they were given up, and fresh tracts re- 
gum and her Corn t, and till lately were flourish-, 8Un * e d under similar circumstances of ruin 
ing and pioduolivc, beingmostly inhabited b\ to .^ ie unhappy possessors. Acts of tyranny of 
Jats well known to be the best cultivators and thls nature ta ? k P lace cIose to Sirdhanah and 
payers of revenue in India; their industry *t a greater distance a vast extent of land wa* 
and superior husbandry enabling them to appropriated as the Begum s roond or pro- 
make a far more respectable appearance than serve tor chuppur grass and firewood, 
any other class, although it must bo regretted The Maafee land was all resumed some years 
that they form under every government, a ago ; but it created no general bad feeling 
mark for a high assessment, which will be against the Begum, and the circumstance at 
found to attend them in all situations, whe- this day is seldom alluded to : but it was ma* 
liter as regards markets, soil, or means of irri- naged with tact, and none were dispossessed 
gation. The District may be considered the although called upon to pay revenue. The 
most valuable in the Dodb, possessing as it smaller maafeedars derive but little profit 
does the advantages of the Canal, the Jumna, 'from their land, unless they happen to poss- 
and Hindoun rivers, the Krishna and Kalee jess power to support their claims. The great 
nuddees, together with smaller streams which hue and cry lately about Maafee in the Corn- 
might be turned to much better account for pany’s possessions, has been raised principally 
the purposes of irrigation. by the Amla, who are geueral proprietors, and 

It was at first a matter of surprise to find so have been great purchasers of this property 
much abandoned cultivations in the Purgun- owing to their connection with the Courts. The 
riali* of Sirdhanah ii\the immediate vicinity of Government have here before them a highly 
tlie Palace and Gourt of the Begum, but the populated country with not a beegha of Maa- 
aame story of oppression under its very walls, fee in it as an example to go upon. It is 
repeated from village to village ^throughout hoped the ashrof n as they are called, will be 
the whole district, soon rendered one familiar driven from thetr lazy bet/s all over the conn- 
with the means by which it had been brought. Jjy ; it will be much belterfor them in the end. 
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for it is distressing to see throe or four Strap- 
ping . young gentlemen ashrof, in long fine 
muslin ^sleeves, dividing a few maunds of 
grain the produce of their ket, which by and 
*>y, as the generation of descendants in- 
creases, will not give a handful to each sharer. 
• 

' It should be recorded that the rjulsoflhe 
principality ofSitdhanah received the British 
Government with acclamations of joy. 6ur- 
ronuded on all sides l>y a country which has 
been under our rule for the last'lhirty years, 
they must know the working of the system 
and be able to appreciate the value of the 
two Governments. To account for a different 
feeling in our provinces which occasionally 
finds expression out of the immediate vicinity 
of our ^Courts, it can only be put to the score, 
that people do not know when they are well 
oft* and experience bought by suffering is 
instruction. Our own subjects have forgotten 
the forays of the Muhrattas, Sikhs, and Ban- 
diti under every leader that could laise a 
horde, under which their progenitors suffered ; 
at the same time it is to be hoped that the 
zumeendars of Sirdhanah have not over -rated 
the advantages of the change of Masters ; 
th6y are not yet head and ears in debt, their 
property is entire and has not been alienated 
by Regulation, and their lands are not yet 
irredeemably mortgaged to bunneas and 
soucars. How long they may remain an ex- 
ception to the rest of our territories is to be 
seen. 

A very bad practice attending the Biitish 
Government has already been introduced into 
the District, and which cannot be too much 
reprobated, that of sending out the public 
rattle for charra. The surwans and muliouts 
under protection of sepahee guards, commit 
the greatest devastation on the finest tree:., 
and often realize money in cutting or protect- 
ing, at their pleasure, trees held in veneration 
by the Natives or useful as shade in the hot 
weather. It is strange that an enlightened 
Government should have recourse to such an 
objectionable method of providing for their 
cattle, and which in the end must be more 
rainous than profitable, as appears from the 
miserable condition of the cattle in general, 
although so much wanton destruction is per- 
petrated for their subsistence. If is a plunder 
too of the worst description, leaving an eye- 
sore that will remain for years in every corner; 
besides, complaint is made of the young cot- 
ton having been injured by the camels. 
What a lesson is read in the strict preserve of 
trees and pasture on the banks of the canal, 
public property, where, if a kisan's bullock 
unfortunately strays, fines and damages are 
immediately imposed, while the Honorable 
Cofcpffoy’s cattle range at liberty, and destroy 
at miMmre the property of the people under 
eiltpt of reg ular troops of the line ! * 


ffCI^ALlTT OF SIRDHANAH. 

With the exception of the road from Mco- 
rut to Sirdhanah there is no other that can he 
properly called a road in the District. The 
trade through it was completely stopped by 
the unlimited exactions of the Begum's myr- 
midons ; so far did they carry their extor- 
tions, that a cart load of old building materi- 
als has been known to be stopped for duly. 
Petty impositions at village markets and fairs, 
and also foes from pilgrims to shrines have 
also been put an end to, and a poor man can 
now purchase a blanket or a pair of shoes 
without having to pay a few pice to the sh- 
ear for which lie received a large seal on a 
dirty hit of paper. 

The soil of Sirdhanah and Boorhanah is in 
general light and sandy offering difficulties in 
well irrigation, while that in Burnawah, 
Buiouth, and Kotana is excellently adapted 
for it, and some of the knicha wells last up- 
wards of twenty years, although they may be 
50 feet deep, without any kotee beyond that of 
twisted Sumaloo bushes. 

Since the demise of the Begum the Reve- 
nue has been revised, excepting in certain 
estates, and great relief has been afforded in 
cases which required it. The whole will be 
again revised on the completion of the survey, 
and the sooner it is finally adjusted and the 
peoplejet alone the better ; any delay for the 
purpose of screwing up the Revenue on im- 
provements in irrigation and products, 01 in- 
crease of tillage, must be deprecated, as it will 
lead to a want of confidence. The average 
revenue of these Purgunnahs per acre of rul- 
tivation is 2rs. 9as. 5pic ; while that of the four 
districts formerly reported upon is only 1 is. 
7as. 2 pic ; w hich shews that they cannot he 
underassessed. In many cases, however, the 
distribution of the revenue appears most un- 
equal/ for which there can he no good reason. 
This will no doubt be rectified in due time. 
The zumeendars seem perfectly aware of the 
Advantages of obtaining a final settlement 
previous to their entering into any extensive 
improvements, and no money will be laid out 
in cuts from the canal for the purposes of 
irrigation till they see their way clearly, as the 
canal offiqprs experienced in the neighbouring 
purgunnahs of Baglipot and Lonce, The 
cultivation of sugar cane will in like manner 
be kept back as it is at present, and every 
means will be taken to defeat the expectations 
of the revenue officers. 

The average revenue per acre of cultivation 
in each purgunnah, sufficiently points out a 
fairer equalization of tlie assessment to be im- 
mediately required, and the following state* 
raent of the cultivation of three different mou* 
zas will shew that even greater inequality exists 
than the table exhibits, for which nothing 
between heaven and earth can possibly account 
on equitable grounds.— iffserwf Universal Ma- 
gazine, 
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THE BURMESE* REVOLUTION. 


We premised our readers an abstract of the 
events which fed to, and accomplished, the 
late Burmese revolution, and we proceed to 
redeem our pledge hy laying before them, a 
narrative of the extraordinary occurrences 
which we find detailed in the accounts wu 
have received from vaiious sources of intelli- 
gence from that quarter; and although ru- 
mour with its thousand tongues, was never 
ttwre busily at work than during the progress 
of this revolution, in propagating falsehood of 
the most exaggerated characters, wc believe 
i hat ou racoon nt may be geneially relied on, 
in matters of importance, and that the facts 
mentioned in the following details are ma- 
terially correct. 

In order to clearly understand the narra- 
tive of this revolution, it will he necessary to 
inform our leaders of the relative position, in 
which the several actors in this drama stood 
towards each other previously to the com- 
mencement of any hostile altcrnps on « lie puil 
of the present ruler, and when not even an 
intention was enleitaiued by him, ol supplant- 
ing his brother on the Throne, in tlicjbegiu- 
ning of the piesent year, the Thioue of Ava 
was filled by the now ex-King of whose family 
we shall first of all enumerate those mcmhcis, 
who lorm the principal persona? in the revolu- 
tionary drama. Of these the most important 
arc Iiis lavoiite Queen, a woman of low origin, 
the daughter of the Governor of a jail, and her 
brother, who enjoyed the title of Mcnthaghie, 
or Great Prince, and who as such posses cd 
great powei and induction. The Kinjj had a 
miii by another wife, who being of age, was 
entitled to the rank of Am-y-inung, or Crown 
Prince, or heir to the Throne ; to w hicli how- 
ever, he had not been admitted. The King had* 
scvcial brotheis and sistcrsphol it will at pre- 
sent bo only necessary to mention one, the 
Prince Tharawaddie, who from bis wealth and 
possessions, and supposed amiable chat actor, 
was much beloved by the people. The Prin- 
cess of Pagan, his sister, is another prominent 
character in the follow ing narrative ; and Nga- 
Yeh, an alleged agent or minister of the 
Prince of Tharawaddie, although he does not 
appear in the story, will be found to be in no 
slight degree connected with its dcvelope- 
ment. In the year 1831 the King of Ava was 
affected by a disorder, which occasioned a 
derangement of mind ; sometimes exhibiting 
itself in gloomy abstraction, at others in me- 
lancholy dejection, and which wholly incapa- 
citated him for business. This affection may 
very probably have been in part occasioned 
by the loss of Arracan^and the other territories 
of which he was dispossessed in consequence 
of the late war with tlie English/ and a sense 
of humiliation at having been the cause of this 
degradation of the sceptre bf his great ances- 
tor Allompra. Another cause is said to have 
contributed greatly to this melancholy state of 
his mind. The Queen, it was alleged, under 


pretence of securing his love, caused to be 
administered to him a philter, or drug, which 
working upon his nerves and brain, reduced 
him to a state of mental debility, that render* 
cd him a mere instrument in Iter hands, and 
consequently left her free to work out 
her schemes* in conjunction with her bro- 
ther — the Mcnthaghie. However this may be, 
it is certain that from the period of the King'* 
illness iu 1831, Mcnthaghie lias been, of course, 
with the knowledge and support of the Queen, 
augmenting his power, encreasing his influ- 
ence, and rcinowKig the old officers in every 
department, and replacing them with crea- 
tures of his own. Iu order to promote the 
schemes of llie Queen and Mcnthaghie, it 
was necessary not only that the king should 
be a mere tool in their hands, but that his 
bi others and son, the heir apparent, should 
be excluded from visiting or communicating 
with the king; and from all interference in 
the management of State a Hairs. The Princes 
were necessarily very much dissatisfied with 
th is state of things, but were afraid to mani- 
fest their displeausurc opeifly ; and the Queen 
and Mcnthaghie continued to onurease their 
power, and to amass treasure, and to govern 
the whole empire entirely according to their 
own will and" pleasure. Up to the commence- 
ment of the present year, although many in- 
dignities had been offered to the Prince Tha- 
rawaddie and bis sister, the Princes Pagan, 
no acts of direct violence or forcible aggres- 
sion were perpetrated towards them. On tho 
night however, of the 21st of April Iasi, a body 
of 100 armed men surrounded the bouse of tho 
Princess, demanding, under the authority of 
an order issued in the King's name, the per- 
son of the abovementioned Nga-Yeh, who it 
was alleged was concealed in Tier bouse, and 
was asserted to be a most dangerous character 
and to have been guilty of treasonable and 
other malpractices. The Princess fled to her 
brother the Piincc Tharawaddie, but it would 
appear, soon after returned to her own bouse, 
and Menthaghic, under a pertence, that tho 
Princess had declared that Nga-Yeh was con- 
cealed in the house of Pi i nee Tharawaddie, 
caused the household of the Prince to be fet- 
tered and imprisoned, till Nga-Yeh was deli- 
vered up. The Prince Tharawaddie most 
solemnly and earnestly denied all knowledge 
of Nga-Ych's place of concealment, notwith- 
standing which, however, Mcnthaghie on tho 
24th February, sent an armed fotoe to Princo 
Tharawaddie’s house in the King's name, to 
demand that Nga-Yeli, should be given up. 
These troops on arriving at the Prince's resi- 
dence, found the gates bhut, which they threa- 
dened to break open, if immediate admittance 
were «ot given, in order that they might 
search for Nga-Yeh. To this requisition the 
followers of the Prince made no other reply t 
than by a discharge of half a dozen muskets, 
which killed one or two of the King's men .or 
rather tb^ troops of the Queen and Mcnthaghie, 
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It would seem that the notion of tesislauce oq 
the part of Prince Tharawaddie, was never so 
nmcli as dreamed of, by either Menthaghie or 
)ii* troops; the latter headed by their Cotn^ 
mander instantly fled, and rushing to the 
Palace, spread consternation and dismay 
among Vue Queen's party, who expected that 
the Prince would make his instant appearance 
among them, demanding vengeance for his ^ 
wrongs. Tharawaddie, however, it seems, \vas 
not prepared for such a measure; he took boat 
with his family and followers, and proceeded 
to Tsagain, a town on the oppsite side of the 
Irrawadi. In the mean time the city of Ava, 
was a sceneof the utmost confusion and alarm. 
Menttiaghie and his party were in a panic, 
lest the Prince should fait, upon them, und 
every preparation was made for defence, al 
though Menthaghie had between four and live 
thousand well armed troops at command and 
the Prince had scarcely so many hundted. 
Had the former, instead of yielding to panic, 
and suffering Ptince Tharawaddie to cross the 
river, sent a strong force with a resolute com- 
mander at their head, the resistance of the 
Prince Tharawaddie could not have long been 
effectual ; instead of this, however, the moment] 
that resistance was offered, both Menthaghie, 
and his troops were ready to cry sauve tjui peut. 
The instant, however, that they heard that the 
Prince had retreated across the river, their 
courage revived, and they proceeded to con- 
duct themselves, with the same reckless and 
improvident audacity and arrogance ns before. 
They sent a party first of all to plunder Piincc 
Tbara waddle's house ; a few days after they 
caused his sister the Princess of Pagan to be 
seized and loaded with irons ; and in jus tfi cat ion 
of their proceedings they alleged that Thara- 
waddie’s intentions had long been known to 
them, and that his design had been, to seize the 
Prince himself, and set aside both the then King 
and his son, the heir apparent. Now, if this 
were true, it is impossible to justify the pusil- 
lanimity and want of foresight which, the 
moment that Tharawaddie’* party made the 
slightest resistance, occasioned the wholo par- 
ty of the Queen and Menthaghie to be thrown 
into a state ol panic, that rendered them utter- 
ly powerless. In the mean time Prince Tha- 
rawaddie retired in great order to Monlshobo, 
a town about 50 miles north of Ava. This 
Town is the birth place of Aliompra, the cele- 
brated ancestor of the present reignin g family, 
and the founder of the dynasty. Tins step 
was in accordance with the general policy 
of Tharawaddie, who profess to make Allom- 
pra’s Government, the model by which he 
would havcjthe Burmese Empire ruled at the 
present day ; and this policy has all along 

E rayed extremely advantageous to his cause. 

taring these proceedings, the town of Ava 
wfta in the greatest state of alarm, the inhabi- 
tants expecting that it would be s$t on fire, 
and burnt to the ground. The situation ofthe 
foreign merchants, was extremely anxious, and 
even the British Residency, where the greater 
part of them had sought ^efuge, ws by no 
means safe, f as, if the town had been set op 
fire, U would'haye been next to impossible 


to prevent the flames from destroying the 
Residency, together with the town. The Prince 
Tharawaddie, having established himself at 
Morilshobo, continued daily to gain accessions 
to itis forces, from all quarters,* — and the con- 
duct of Menthaghie and his ministry, appears 
to have been of the most cowardly and con- 
temptible, as well as foolish character. They 
despatched the Kcn-woon, an old general, of 
no manner of skill or experience in military 
matters, after the Prince, and all he seems to 
have attempted, was to frighten Tharawaddie 
and his army, and induce them all to run away 
as fast as possible. It would seem that this plan 
at first succeeded, and that Tharawaddie re- 
tired befoie his pursuers, the latter taking up 
at night the giound which he occupied in the 
morning ; but after the Ptince had been some 
little time ut Montsliobo, his forces were so 
much encrcnsed that lie detei mined to make 
a stand, and acton the offensive. It must be 
confessed, that the courage of either party 
consisted chiefly in the fears of his antagonist ; 
when one makes a stand, the other instantly 
retreats ; although the dastaidily panic, which 
paralized the energies of Menthaghie and his 
troops, upon the occasion of every reverse, 
was not L>y any means so conspicuous among 
the troops of Tharawaddie, who, in his own 
person, seems to have exhibited any thing 
rather than want of courage. However, look- 
ing at the manner in which each party acted 
under any emergency, if we regard the con- 
duct ol one party alternately, our astonish- 
ment that one should succeed, coull only be 
surpassed by that which wc should feel, if 
the other did not fail. But the Prince now 
began operations oil the offensive, and des- 
patched a body of 400, who attacked and took 
possession of sevcial huge and well garrison- 
ed toft ns, among the rest of Dibaycn, the 
Governor of which was a relation of the 
Queen, and whom they made prisoner. 

A singular occurrence now took place, 
which tends in no shall degree to illustrate 
the policy of Bounapartc’s lying bulletins, and 
to prove the truth of Jonathan Wylde's 
maxim, that a lie is too valuable a thing to be 
thrown 'away. A rumour was very widely 
spiead, u intentionally we believe, on the part 
of Tharawaddie, that at Dibayen he had got 
possession of immense treasure belonging to 
the Queen and Menthaghie, and that this 
treasure he was very liberally dividing among 
his adherents. This was altogether untrue, but 
it served the cause of Tharawaddie as effectu- 
ally for a time, as if it bad been a bulletin ; 
and numbers flocked to bis standard from all 
quarters. 

Menthaghie, mean while, and his ministers, 
exerted themselves to the utmost in the levy 
of troops and at length despatched about 
20,000 ofthe “ King’s' forces/' as of coursa 
they were sent in the King’s name, against 
Tharawaddie. Many of these deserted to 
their homes ; many chore to Tharawaddie, and 
in various ways this formidable force was 
reduced to one half its number. The public 
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feeling at Ava, and indeed every where else* ttyc consideration for tho services of many of 
now began to manifest itself very strongly in his most efficient followers ; whilst in the' 
favor of PrinccTliarawaddie ; and the British other hand, the rain and misery that would 


Resident at this time, as was generally believ- 
ed, made various efforts to open the eyes of 
Menthaghie and his ministers, to the fatal 
coarse they were pursuing, and to persuade 
them to endeavour by negotiation to conclude 
by an amicable arrangement, a quarrel that 
threatended, if not speedily so terminated, 
the most fatal consequences to the existing 
Government. # 

To these remonstrances Menthngliie and 
his ministers remained deaf ; they probably 
apprehended that if the king, whoso state of 
mind appears not to have been so bad as had 
been represented, became acquainted with the 
real position of affairs, he would instantly 
command their heads to be struck ofT, one 
and all. In short the ministers of the Q.iecn 
and Menthngliie, exhibited as much weak- 
ness, timidity, and hesitation, in the hour of 
danger, as they bad arrogance in the time of j 
fancied security ami power ; and the result 
was, that the Biitish Resident was obliged 
to endeavour to secure the Residency, by such 
means as lie found available, and proceeded 
to erect a stockade around it. The Men 
thaghie and bis ministers continued iii the 
same obstinate disposition till the Prince had 
placed himself in such a position that the next 
step, was to overwhelm them. At this crisis, 
according to our information. King, Queen 
Menthngliie and fhe whole of the ministers — 
for in their despair they bad at Hie last moment 
informed the King of his peril and their own, 
applied to the Biitish Resident, to do that, 
which lie had so earnestly recommended be- 
fore, and implored him to intermediate, but 
it was loo late ; Thninwaddie's power was 
now loo gieat, and although the Resident did 
proceed to Ins camp at very considerable 
personal risk, the whole count) y being cover- 
ed with banditti, and find anwiudienec of him, 
in which it. is stated that the Resident engag- 
ed him solemnly to promise not to put to 
death a single soul, if the King, Mcnthaghic 
and bis ldheiants, would lay down their arms; 
yet would lie listen to no proposals of accom- 
modation, He now felt himself too strong, 
and probably now began to entertain thoughts 
of possessing himself of the throne, which in 
our opinion, were not originally entertained 
by him. He now also declared his intention 
to give up the city of Ava to his troops to 
plunder, and according to the best information 
that we can procure, but for the remonstrances 
of our Resident he would liave put this threat 
jnfo execution. Indeed we are inclined to 
believe, that although at the instance of our 
Resident, he refrained from abandoning this 
capital of the Empirf to the pilage of his 
troops, the moment of the departure of the 
ReMdent will be the signal for the plunder of 
Ava and its destruction ; which will most 
probably involve the assassination oT Tharra- 
waddu himself. In fact he is in a dilemma ; 
we should not be surprised if the plunder of 
Ava were part of a stipulation on his part, as 


ensue from the destruction of Ava, and tho 
removal of the capital to Montshoho, would 
raise Tliarrawnddie's enemies that would most 
probably pot an end to his reign, whether in 
favor of his son, or the son of the deposed 
Kinjj, we will not I.erc stay to enquire. 

Tlmrrawaddie demanded that the Queen 
should be removed from all intercourse with 
the King, her husband ; that Menthaghie and 
twelve of the ministers, and chief military offi- 
cers of the Government, should deliver them-* 
selves upiulothc hands of his son Thaitten-bye 
who commanded &k Tsagain. At this crisis, 
these unfortunate men are represented to have 
cxihibited the greatest attachment to the 
King, and in order to save Ava from destruc- 
tion, and to preserve his Majesty from insult 
arid perhaps death, they declared their wil- 
lingness to surrender themselves to the son of 
Tharawnddir* as bo required. Accordingly 
on the 7 1 li of April, these unhappy men pre- 
pared for their departure from the Palace. 
At Hi o request of the Resident, lie wasallowod 
by Prince Thait-ten-bye to accompany them 
to the banks of the frrawaddi, which he did 
under an csooit furnished by the Prince. The 
thirteen prisoners wcietlicu ordered to depart, 
and the melancholy procession passed through 
t lie streets, which were crowed by the popu- 
lace, who regarded the fallen ministers with 
compassion and respect. These unhappy men 
were all on foot, and were headed by 
Prince Mcng-Myat-Bo, who conducted him- 
st If with great firmness and intrepidity. 
As for Mcnthaghic, lie appeared to be ut- 
teily overwhelmed by bis reverse of for- 
tune, which seemed to have deprived him of 
lii$ faculties. When they leached the pre- 
sence of the Prince, lie received them courte- 
ously, hut no sootier had the Company's Uesi- 
eul taken leave, then he ordered Munthagliio 
to lie heavily ironed, and all the rest of the 
'lute prihoticis, to be put in confinement. 

On the Hili of April, a deputation of Mo- 
huinmcdan merchants who bad been sent to 
Tliaraw.iddie by the King, to effect a medi- 
ation in favor of the lives of the ministeis, 
returned to Ava and reported that the Prince 
had repealed and confirmed the pledge lie had 
n^adc to tho Company's Resident, to spare 
their lives oil condition of surrender. 

On the 9th of April Thatawaddic arrived 
at Tsagain, and immediately ordered the 
whole of the late ministers to be ironed, and 
scut to the common gaol. In the meanw hile, 
Thait-tcn-gyit, was sent across the lrawaddi 
with a force of between 2,000 and 3,000 men, 
and took i¥>sscssion of the palace. He caused 
the Qtwen and her daughter to be carried to a 
distant quarter of the town ; all the King's old 
household and demoestic sevorants to be re- 
moved, and followers of his own to be sub* 
slit tiled in the palace ; lie placed several 
other members of the late Government in 
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prison, some in irons ; and dispatched partiop 
to take possession of their property and es- 
tates. He then caused the wife and daughters 
of Menthaghie to be seized, and it is said put 
to the most cruel tortures, in order to coin pel 
them to discover, where the treasures of the 
late minister were concealed, ft is asserted, 
that this was done to the wives and families 
of many of the most opulent of the late ministry 
and that they themselves were subjected to 
torture, for the purpose of extracting the 
same information and confession of political 
importance. 

At this juncture the Company's Resident 
crossed the Irawaddic and had an interview 
with Tharawaddic at that prince's own desire. 
It is stated that the Resident at this intciview 
remonstrated against the severe and cruel treat- 
ment that the late Ministry had been subject- 
ed to, contrary to the Prince's repeated pro- 
mise. However, Tharawaddie, began now both 
to entertain less respect for his promises, and 
to regard the advice and remonstrances of the 
Company's Resident with less attention. In- 
toxicated with success, surrounded by flat- 
terers continually pouring into his cars the 
most exaggerated praises of himself, and no- 
tions of the cxtcivl of his power and great- 
ness, ho seems very soon to have changed his 
opinion as to the obligation of pledges and 
promises, upon a monarch of unlimited autho- 
rity. Ho doubtlessly began now to consider 
the presence of the Resident, as the preceding 
Government had considered it, an irksome 
and disagreeable control, of which he would 
willingly ho rid; and like Lous Philippe, or 
any other superseder of a former dynasty, 
he rapidly fell into the adoptions of the vriy 
same errors and vices of Government, that 
led to the downfal of the old, and the eleva- 
tion of the uew dynasty. • 

Although Tharawarddic had thus set aside* 
his brother’s power, and although he called 
himself king, and would not be addiesscd by 
any other title, vet ho did not assume his 
brother's title. Prom some cause or motive 
which is not altogether understood, lie not 
only'declincrt the monarchical title of the Ava 
dynasty, but he formed a determination to re 
move the capital from Ava to Montshoho, st | 
town 20 miles from the river, and very little ' 
adapted for a capital, ft is true that the re- ; 
treat of Tharawaddie to this town, and his 
making his stand there, was an admiiahlci 
piece of policy on hispait, during the contest 
between him and the late Government. This 
was the birtji place of Allompra, the founder 
of the present dynasty, and whose memory is 
highly ^revered by the Burmese, The policy 
adopted by Tharawaddie of identifying him- 
gelPwitlv the system of Government established 
by AUompni, at a moment when he was him- 
jftff persecuted by the brother of the r King\s 
*mfe, a man of the lowest origin, tended very 
%reatly to excite the sympathy of the people 
fn his favor. But when Tlpirawaddie extend' 
this policy so far as to attempt to convert 
the town of Montshobo into the capital of the 


empire, ho must have acted from some motives, 
neither connected with the policy of Allompra, 
or the welfare of the State. It is not impro- 
bable that if he carry through this intention, 
from the ruin that it will produce to almost 
eveiy description of trade and merchandise, 
and it may he anticipated the total destruction 
of Ava, his own death, from despair, or re- 
venge, will be the consequence. He appears 
to have a supeistitious dread of residing at 
Ava, which lie avows, has ever been either un* 
propitious oV fatal to his family. Notwith- 
standing the remonstrances of the Company's 
Resident, the late ministers were treated like 
common felons, and would have peiished 
from sheer starvation — the custom of the Bur- 
mese being to allow no food to prisoners, 
had they not been supplied by the Resident 
j with daily sustenance. Tharawaddie, how- 
I ever, now showed some symptoms of clemen- 
, cy ; he released from imprisonment three 
I Woong) ilis, among whom was Malia Tsitlui, 
j who was one of the envoys to Calcutta in 1831, 
and several other officers. In the meantime 
! t lie whole country about Ava was exposed to 
i the severest inflictions of rapine and pluu- 
| der. ft appears that all manner of the most 
j extravagant falsehoods had been propagated 
by both parties, the one against the other, all 
of which seem fora time to have been believed. 
Amoi/g other reports it had been confidently 
stated that the Queen and Mcnthaghie had 
prepared pots of water, and ropes, and sacks, 
on the evening that the house of Prince Tha- 
rawaddio was attacked, with the intention, 
had lie been apprehended, of putting him anil 
his sisteis and chief followers to death ; ac- 
cording to the received custom pievalcnt in 
the Burmese empire, of so putting an end to 
those of the Kojal blood, who become obnoxi- 
ous to'ihe reigning dynasty. 

About the 20Lh April, at the intercession of 
the Resident, several of the slute prisoners 
were released, bu^ they were merely set at li- 
berty; and in the most destitute condition, 
their whole property having been confiscated. 
Mentbaghic still continued a prisoner to- 
gether vtitli a relative of the King, by name 
Koug i<fcin VVoondock Moiing, Khan-ye, and 
a few military officers of the late Government. 

Thaiawaddie, it would seem, has but rude 
and hat barons notions of the obligations of 
treaties and international law. lie proceed- 
ed to make certain regulations at variance 
| w ith (he treaty entered into between the late 
King and the Hon’ble Company, touching 
cou stores, and duties upon exports and im- 
ports, avow ing that he considered that he had 
nothing to do with any of the treaties made with 
the late Government, and that they were by no 
means obligatory upon him. About this time 
too, hesceinsjo have renounced all intension 
of abiding by the pledges and assurances that 
he had repeatedly given, that he would spare 
the lives* of the state prisoners. Instigated 
by unprincipled and designing flatterers, al- 
ways i eady to minister to his worst passions, 
he now commenced the work of slaughter, by 
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patting two of the piisoners to death, one of flowed to remain unmolested in the posses* 
whom was the Woondouk Moung-Khan-ye, si on of the sum© villages which he had held 
who was at the head of the embassy that came previous to the late revolution. Time will 
to Calcutta in 1827* and was employed in con- shew whether the fate of this young disinherit- 
ducting the negotiation with the English Com- ed heir of Empire, will form an exeep- 
missioners for the settlement of the Munipore lion to the usual lot of such unfortunate 
frontier. This indeed may very probably Princes. • 

have i been one of Tliarawaddie’* reasons for 

putting him to death, as one of the instru- The new King now began to pay some little 
nientsof the national degradation; for such attention to matters relating to commerce, and 
in the opinion of Tliarawaddie, was theces- certain modifications of the duties on the cx- 
sion of terrritory to the British, in oonse- portation of rice, and the abolition of the 
qucnceof the late war. But Tliarawaddie taxes on labour and wages were discussed ; 
bad a stronger motive than this. Those two but Hie old prejudices still prevailed against 
of the ox-ministry, with a third, the Atxven- the exportation of silver, on which it was pro- 
woon Moung-Ba-Youk, one of the parlies posed to levy a duty of 12 per cent, 
who negociated the tieaty of Yandaho, are ^ 

stated to ha \e been the members of the late Tliarawaddie, who we have already com- 
sidniimsirntion, who took the most voilent pared to Lmis Philippe, affords one addition- 
part against Tliarawaddie, and urged Mentha- al proof of the facility with which successful 
ghio to commit the first acts of aggression ambition kicks down the ladder by which 
against the Princess ofPagan and he* brcthei. am bin ion began to climb. As Prince TJiara- 
Against these flagrant bicaehes of bis solemn waddie, lie was altogether in favor of foreign- 
promise on the part of Thara waddie, the ers, and of a liberal commercial system ; and 
Resident remonstrated, it is said, in very ear ■ derided the weakness and folly of the late 
nest and decided language ; but Tliarawaddie government which at the commencement of 
now assumed the language of a despot, and the war with the Company, inflated them with 
would listen to nothing, that tended in any such vain and extravagant expectations of 
manner to oppose his will. success, that they actually* portioned out the 

th ice presidencies among themselves, and 
On the 301 h of Aprial, Tharawaddic^aused nnanged who was to have Bengal, who Mad* 
a proclamation to be made through the city rn*, and Bombay. The folly of all this, Prince 
of Ava, that his brother had resigned the Tliarawaddie could discern ; hut when Tliara- 
Throne to him, and the dethroned monarch waddie becomes king, he appears to adopt 
was on the same day removed from the Lliwot- the very same vi' i ws and sentiments, which 
la n, or palace, to a mat building, in a distant were the former objects of bis censure, or liis 
part of tbe city. k ridicule. Sunounded as lie is by lluttercrs, 

adventurers, and desperadoes of all kinds, it 
The inhabitants flocked in crowds to view is not impossible that lie may be stimulated 
their late monarch as fie passed along the to attempt the regeneration of the Bur- 
streets, accompanied by bis four principal rnesc Empite, to the glory of which achiev- 
Qucens; and the people wore not restrained ufent, his admiration and emulation of the 
by their fear of his successor, from manifest- Great Allompru, may probably strongly urge 
ing the greatest sympathy and compassion fori him. 
the unhappy Prince. Th Unfavorable feeling 

towards the dethroned Monarch and bis fami- An event occurred soon after Tliarawaddie’.* 
Iv, appeared at this time to spread very gene- assumption of the Government, which how- 
rally. The populace, who previously to the ever unimportant in itself, appears to have 
late events, had entertained a great partiality had considerable influence upon the super- 
for Tliarawaddie, who possessed marfy quali- stitious minds of the Buirnese. The new King 
tics calcutated to win popularity, now began went to visit the elephant trap at Ava, to see 
to find that they, instead of gaining by the a wild elephant that had just been taken, 
change of dynasty, have suffered greatly by This animal happened to have certain white 
the stop put to trade, and the plunder and marks upon its body, an accident that was 
oppression incidental to civil war. In short, hailed as a most propitious omen, foreboding 
the whole country lmd suffered more than flic future prosperity of the new dynfftty, and 
ever from a hostile invasion by a foreign his Majesty was congratulated in extravagant 
force ; for numerous bands of robbers and terms, on so happy a circumstance, as that 
banditti, quitted their places of retreat, and the first elephant presented to Jiim after his 
in the name of one party or the other, commit- accession to the throne, should be a while one, 
led the most reckless plunder, and every kind a certain omen of good fortune. Tliarawaddie 
of inormity ; so that the popularity which Tha- himself was so pleased at the occurrence, that 
rawaddie had enjoyed before the country had lie took several jewels from liis own person 
been afflicted with these miseries, was now and presented them to the head mahout, or 
greatly lessened, or Changed to an opposite elephant keeper. This elephant of good 
feeling. omen, was treated with great respect, qnd pat 

* • upon an establishment, eonesponding with 

During all these transactions, and after its importance fc^ the slate. However, iu>t- 
Tharawaddie had assumed the sovereign withstanding this , propitious event, Thara- 
power, the eldest sou of the ex-monarch was waddie thought it necessary to secure his 
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power by futther executions, and on the 81 1i 
of May, three of the stale prisoners were pilt 
to. death, among whom was the Pinzala Woon, 
n man of superior qualifications, and who un- 
der the late Government, had distinguished 
himsdr by his activity and success in sup- 
pressing robbery ; and it was supposed that 
his death was a kind of propitiatory sacrifice 
to the revenge of some of the condoitieri who 
had enlisted under Tharawaddie’s banner. 

• 

On the 9th seven more unfortunate wretches 
were executed, some of whom had committed 
only the most trifling offcnocs, in no wrj 
-connected with affairs of state. Bel the mi- 
serable docter who was alleged to have ad- 
ministered to the deposed a 1 ? ing the philter, 
-or love potion mentioned above, which was 
stated to have disordered that unhappy Mo- 
narch’s intellects, was selected as the object 
of peculiar and cruel vengenoe. fie was 
sawn asunder perpendicularly. On the 10th 
the greater part of those who had been re- 
leased, were again seized, and put in con- 
finement. In the mean time all public business 
was at a stand, with the exception of the busi- 
ness of settling, and disposing of the various 
confiscations that daily took place; and under 
such a state of things, the Biilish Resident, 
finding that his remonstrances were no longer 
of any avail, and that under such circum- 
stances, his picseuce could he of no advan- 
tage, either to the present Burmese Govern- 
ment, the late King and his ministers, or the 
objects of the Residency, whilst on so many 
amounts, to remain longer at Ava was ex- 
tremely unpleasant, he applied to the King 
for permission to retire to Rangoon, and rc- j 
quested that he might be furnished with an 
escort. 

i 

To this request the King very readily ac- 
ceded, most probably rejoicing to get rid of 
one whom both the former Government and ( 
his own, have always regarded as a disagree- 
able, dnd in some degree a humiliating 
visitor. 

The new King, indeed, notwithstanding his 
foriiteer^pTofessions, began to manifest even 
grcatei jealousy of foreigners then bis pre- 
decessor; it was intimated to the American 
missionaries, that they must for the future 
forbear to distribute religious tiacts. 

• i 

The Astrologers, having, after due deliber- 
ation, and the performance of such ceremo- 
nies as enabled them to ascertain so impor- 
tant a matter, pronounced the 15th of May, 
4ft most propitious for the great occasion, 
“Tharawaddie, together with bis Queen, and 
hirwhole Court, that is to any all bis women 
and chief followers, went to the Palace at Ava, 
for th© purpose of taking possession of the 
Throne ; a ceremony in a great measure an- 
alogous to an European Coronation. For 
seme reason, however, wlijch is not clearly 
understood, Tharownddie omitted certain 
pferts of the cerimdny, $nd went through it 


with “ maimed rites.” He did not lake hie 
seat on the Throne, nor indeed enter the 
Palace; he did not even adopt the while 
Umbrella, the Symbol of royalty among the 
Burmese ; but was content to have some 
strips of while muslin, tied on his ordinary gilt 
chaltah This conduct excited considerable 
surprise, and gave occasion for various conjec- 
tures respecting the reasons for this deviation 
from the usual forms and ceremonials, on the 
occasion of the monarch assuming the em- 
blems ol royalty, which was the more sti iking 
among n people and with a government, who 
appear to attach great importance to “ prece- 
dents.” We conclude that either he had not 
made up his mind as to his future conduct 
regarding the lately deposed King, oi that he 
sought b> this means to comptoruisc in a tic is, 
not only u ith his own constencc, in respect of 
his oath of allegiaucc ; but with such of his 
I followers as did not* altogether approve of his 
assumption of the title and power of a mo- 
narch to whom they and he had sworn allegi- 
ance. It is not impiobablc that Tharawaddio 
may have omitted the entire and foimal as- 
sumption of the emblems of roj ally, with a view 
to their adoption when he shall have remov- 
ed the capital to Monlshobo, a plan upon 
which lie seems obstinately bent, in opposi- 
tion to the advice and the wishes of his chief 
office it*, and which it is ceilain, if carried 
into effect, will occasion the destruction of 
Ava, and the consequent min of all its inha- 
bitants. The policy of Tliaiawnddio is to 
identify bis own system of Government, with 
that of his ancestor Alloinpra, the great model 
that he affects to imitate; but although this 
was serviceable to him in his opposition to tin? 
late Government, it cannot have the same 
effect in rendering him popular, when he 
proposes to put it in operation piactically, 
to the destruction of Ava. Montshobo is an 
Inland Town, many miles fiom the rivet, 
and consequently ill adapted for commerce 
and trade ; the digging of canals, and the 
construction ol rail roads, might obviate this 
disadvantage; but these powerful auxiliaries 
to commerce, should be effected before the 
town is constituted the capital ; otherwise 
trade tuiiist he in abeyance till they arc 
constructed. In the mean lime it is not im- 
possible that the change of dynasty may 
cause very great changes in the Burmese 
Empire itself, great augury of which, a much 
surer prognostic than the capture of a white 
elephant, is the total ignorance in which 
Tharawaddie’s Government remained, of the 
stale of the count* y, particular^ to the North- 
ward. In spite of all this*,, the new dynasty 
take very little pains to conciliate public 
opinion. A body of Armenian merchants ; 
which class had always favoured the cause 
of Tharawaddie; presented a petition setting 
forth the difficulties untier which they labour* 
ed, in consequence of the impossibility of 
obtaining payment of their debts, since the 
late commotions, and praying the interposition 
of the Government in their behalf* This de- 
putation were ordered by Prince Tbait-ten- 
gyb'to be flogged out of his presence. Though 
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tiraled willi great indignii.V. U*ey were imrno- 
lately expelled, but without the threatened 
corporal inlliclion. A Population ofllicoliiel 
priests of Ava, wlio waited on the Kins? to peti- 
tion that lie would postpone the removalof the 
capital to Montshobo, were dismissed without 
a bearing and instead of complying with the 
ptayer of Ibis petition be gave orders that the 
preparations for his departure to Kyouk- 
Myung should be hastended. in a word, the 
new King seems to be not only regardless of 
those pledges and promises thaf he entered 
into previously to his accession to the supreme 
power of the Burmese Empire, hu he appeals 
also to be either wilfully, or in fact, ignorant 
iliHt a treaty entered into w ith a foreign state 
by the late Government, can be in any way 
binding upon him, and lie seems to have 
made up bis miml to consider himself releas- 
ed from any obligation to abide by the treaty 
filtered into between the Company and the 
Government he has superseded; as though 
by overturning an adminstralion lie could 
destiny an international compact. During all 
these occurrences, the personal safety of the 
late King, and in some measure his comfort, 
have been irgardcd ; as well as that of the fa- 
vorite Queen ; and the life of Mcnthaghic has 
been hi thci to spaied. 

Such, according to the most authontfo ac- 
counts, is the history of the rise and progress 


imaubarah. 

at the Ava revolution, and change of dynasty. 
Whilst the waves of this convulsion are still 
discomposed, and the storm yet raging, it is 
impossible to predict what will bn the result 
of such a commotion. It is not improbable 
that the contemplated Change of the capital, 
may have dangerous, if not fatal consequences 
to the new dynasty. If intoxicated, or rather 
maddened, by his easy success, Tharawadtlie 
should think, himself strong enough to set at 
defiance the •obligations of solemn treaties, 
with a view to the recovery of the lost pos- 
sessions of the Burmese empire, it is not 
difficult to foretell the result. If Ac proceeds, 
like his predecessors, whose conduct, and 
follies he as in so many instances imitated 
since Ins anccssiojpto nncontroled power, to 
apportion among his followers, not Bengal, 
Ma Iras, and Bombay, but the territory ceded 
bv the Burmese Government, his presumption 
will have more fatal consequences than theirs. 
Whilst he yet continued accessible to the 
voice of reason, the powerful remonstrances 
of the R ‘sideut, prevailed to save him front 
the perpetration of great crimes, and his sub- 
jects from much misery. He appears, at last, 
to renounce, not only the influence of the 
Resident, but the control of prudence and 
ordinary discretion ; and ta deliver himself 
up to the guidance of Ihrttercrs, who will 
probably conduct him to bis ruin. — Bengal 
Hurkaru , July 14, 15 and 17. 


THE IIUGLI IMAMBAItAH. 


We publish below two letters, the ong from 
Mr. Macnoi'Jitcn, the other from Mr. Belli, 
the Local Agent of the Government, in the 
Superintending of the Einainbaiah at Hngli 


institute proceedings to convict him of the 
crjmc of which lie is suspected, and for which 
they disgrace him hg anticipation ; they fail 
totally in establishing a case against him, after 


Most of our readers are aware that this !*two attempts, but still the Nawab is kept out 
Emamharah is a Charitable Institution, i of otfice and another person is put in his place, 
founded many years* ago— about 40— by 
a Musalman of llie Siieah Sect, fur icligious 


purposes, and for the maintenance and edu- 
cation of persons of the Sheah Sect of Maho- 
inedans. By the will of the founder two 
persons were appointed MooUwallces (Exe- 
cutors) and Trustees, for the purpose of carry- 
ing into effect the purposes, bequests, and in- 
tentions of the testator and founder of the 
institution. These two persons were succeed- 
ed by the Nawab Alleo Akber Khan, who 
filled the office of Mootawallee of the Emara- 
barali, for about 18 years— ho having previ- 
ously been an old servant of the Government, 
and being in possession of all sorts of testi- 
monials, and having, moreover, received from 
Government hhelaut for certain important 
services performed. Jfhis man after having 
served the Government for about 50 years, 
has been turned out of offioe without a trial, 
on suspicion ofmal-appropriationof the funds 
of the institution. Wp be£ to refdV the rea- 
der to the letter of Mr . Belli , which speaks for 
itself. The Government begins by turning the 
Nawab out of office— upon suspicion— -they then 


The Nawab, memorializes and asks for a fair 
investigation ; the Government answers, you 
may attend that investigation going on at 
Hugli, which investigation is closed, because 
according to Mr. Belli, it is impossible to provo 
the ease ol suspicion on which Government has 
deprived the Mootawallee ol his place. This 
proceeding on the part of Government is so 
harsh, so unjust, that we must seek for causes. 
Localise if it were the usual practice, it would 
render Government too odious. It is known 
to all men, that out of this very Emamharah, 
at least out of the estates left for its main- 
tenance, Government has contrived to get 
nine lakhs of rupees, and that during the ad- 
ministration of the late Mootawallee, the Na- 
wab Allee Ukbar Khan -which nine lakhs 
they have placed at the disposal of the Edu- 
cation Committee, and the poor Shcah 
founder, would be monstrously indignant, 
if he could come to live and behold the 
unclean dogs who now educate, and yeceivb 
education out of the funds left by him for tbo 
maintenance of the followers of Allee y and 
for the encouragement and support of all true 
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hclieveis. lie would he more indignant coulfJ 
lie see lb at his Sheuli Mootawallee lias been 
turned out to make way for another,* and 
that lhe»said Mooiawallee enu obtain no re- 
dress from the Governor of Bengal, because 
the said Governor only thinks and sees through 
tjic me hi urn of the assistant Secretary foi 
Bengal, and the Piivatc Secretary tor heaven 
only knows what. Let education flourish; 
but we are quite certain that the best of *per 
sons, — those who would have thi* dissemina- 
tion of information and the increase of its] 
means, increased and propagated far and 
wide, — would repudiate the means to an end 
exhibited in tho present instance, to wit the 
discarding of an old, faithful and meritorious 
servant of the state upon suspicion, the refu- 
sal of an investigation, and tlio mol appro- 
priation of the bequests of the sincere and 
zealous professor of another and a hostile 
creed. The interference of Government in 
the case of the Hugli ISmamhnrah is, as fas 
as it regards the old Mootawallee, a piece of 
cruel injustice, of condemnation without proof 
As far as it regards the intentions of the tes- 
tator and founder, it is a shameless abuse of 
power, without palliative or justification. 


Extract, of a Idler from the Local Agent* of 

Hugli to the Commissioner of the lit A Di- 
vision, dated the 2nd December, 1836. 

Para. 2d. —With reference to the 2d paia 
graph of the Boaid'a letter, we beg respect- 
fully to stale, that we hurt, not hern, aide to 
acquire any tangible facts of misapplication of 
the funds upon which we could calculate bas- 
ing, with any prospect of success, an action 
against the laic Mooiawallee either in a Civil 
01 Ciiminal Court; we think this view of l^ic 
subject is coo fumed by the result of the sur- 
vey lately conducted by the Executive Oilicei 
Lieutenant Fagan, whose examination affords 1 
no ground for criminating the late Mootawallee 
as respcclss the expenditure of monies in works of 
masonry , and this was one oi the large sources 
of disbursement. Had we, indeed, any assets 
of the late Mootawallee in out possession, we 
might (having the upper hand) refuse to give 
them up until we should he thoroughly satis 
tied of the mode in which the money entrusted 
to him had been expended, and we might thus, 
it is true, shift the burden of proof from out 
own shoulders to his; but as this is not the 
case, as wc retain no property wbatsover of 
the Nawab’s, with us would of course rest 
the task of proving the fact of embezzlement , — a 
task which, mowing to the circumstances men- 
tioned in the 2d paragraph of our letter alrea- 
dy alluded to, would in nur opinion be an ut 
terly hopless one « The Naw'ab and the Naib 
Mootawallee have now been removed, mea- 
sure* have been taken to provide against a 
repetition of mat-practices similar to* those 
;$nich we Mieve to have formerly occurred, and 
%k we are decidedly, of opinion that nothing 
furthoris to be gained from an agitation of the 

a uestion, we would respectfully suggest that 
le idea of a prosecution should bp dropped 


for the present, reserving to ourselves the l ight 
of entering upon it again, should circumstan- 
ces ever place us in possession of the neces- 
sary proofs- 


(True Extract,) 


(Signed) 


W. R. Belli. } 
Thomas Swjn, $ 


Local Agents. 


(No. 26. 

To Allee Akbeu Khan. 

Late Mootawallee of the Hugli Emnmharra. 
Revenue. 

Sik, — l am directed by the Right Honorable 
the Uovernoi -General of India in Council, to 
anknowlcdge the receipt of your memorial, 
dated the 23d December last, appealing 
against your dismissal from the office of Moo- 
tawullce of the Hugli Ematnbarra, aud 
praying award for a fresh enquiry into jour 
conduct. 

2d. From the report of the Sudder Board 
of the 20lh June last, and other papers, the 
Govcrnoi-Gcncral in Council is of opinion, 
that it is clear that you acted in contraven- 
tion of positive orders in npplj ing a certain 
portion of the proceeds of the trust estate to a 
diifer6nt purpose, from that for which tho said 
portion was ordcicd to be set aside. Ills Lord- 
ship in Council is therefore, of opinion, that 
this is not a ease in which the Supreme Go- 
vernment should interfere. 

3d. You pray for an enquiry into your 
conduct when you will he pieparcd to enter 
in jour defence, hut I am dcsited to observe 
that from a copy of the orders of the Sudder 
Jinntdeof Revenue, already quoted and fur- 
nished by you, it appeals that the local agents 
have been directed to institute a full enquiry 
into the past administration of the endow- 
ment, ami that you will no doubt he allowed 
an opportunity of ' attending tho enquiiy, and 
of adducing any thing you may wish to urge 
in your defence. 

^1 am, Sir, your most obdt. Servt., 
(Signed) W. H. Macnaghtbn, 
Secretary to the Government of India . 

Fort William y 27th Feb. 1837 Bengal Hur - 
haru, July 6. 


Wc understand that Karammuit Ali, who 
has recently been installed in the office of 
Mootawallee of the Hugli Imambariah, is 
Stirling up his brethren of theSheca sect, to 
overturn the decisions of the Government and 
the tribunals in respect to the establishment of 
Hugli College. The deceased Had j Moham- 
ruud Mohsinp may his shadow be perpetual] 
left a very large sum to be appropriated to ** be- 
nevolent purposes not specified.” Moreover, 
hut for fhe Government's interfence, it is, be- 
lieved, that there would now ha*ve been little 
or no estate to meet these or other purpose 
which were specified ; but the newly awaken* 
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ed zeal of Karammut AH, it seems, will not 
admit that these circumstances justify the 
appropriation of any part of the funds of the 
estate of a deceased Sheeah, to the education 
of heretic Stinnecs, much less to infidel dogs 
of tiie Hindu and Christian religion ; and so 
lie has zealously set himself to work to over- 
turn the decision of the Government which 
conferred on him his appointnonl ; and in 
order to effect this laudable object the more 
readily, we hear that he and several of his 
fi tends have clubbed 1,000 rupees each to 
endavour to bring the whole matter into the 
Supreme Court ! 

We are by no means convinced that the 
appropriation in queslion could be fully borne 
out in strict law, hutwc have no intention of 
now entering into that question ; for, be that as 
it may, wc have no hesitation in saying that 
were we in the place of the Government, w« 
should at least take care to let Kara in unit 
Ali know, without a moment’s delay, that wc 
would not. tolerate lii.s i liter Tctence in this 
matter ; Ini his conduct is wholly without 
excuse. We can make every allowance for 
the effects of enthusiasm, however mistaken, 
but tins person cannot offer any such plea in 
excuse of his proceedings. He came recoin 
mctidcd to the Government as the fellww tra- 
veller of Captain Connolly, in whose interest- 
ing volumes handsome mention is made of 
him ; and one of the reasons for his appoint- 
ment was, that he was considered anything but 
u bigot. In fact the account given of him in 
ilia t work, if our memory deceives us not, 
exhibits him as the vciy reverse of a bigot or 
enthusiast in religion. At all events lie ac- 
cepted the appointment, perfectly aware that 
a College arid been established at HtJgli in 
connection with the Iiriambairali. He is 
not called on to tench in it ; but merely to 
superintend the Imamliarrah itself and to per- 
form duties which can offer no violence to his 
conscience as a Sheeah, hovft;ver zealous ; yet 
no sooner has lie assumed the oflice which he 
thankfully accepted from the Government, 
ilian lie begins to kick against tiie very au- 
thority which appointed him, and toeftcr into 
intrigues to reverse decisions which are the 
result of several years’ investigation and de- 
liberation by his superiors, presumptuously 
arraigning all that has been done by them 
and affording an example calculated to stir 
up that sectarian animosity and jealousy which 
had been allayed and were quite in abeyance 
until he arrived to revive them. Whatever 
then be the merits of the queslion about the 
Hugli College, were we the Government, we 
should very soort give Monsieur Keramut Ali 
his Juwaub as they say in Paris. 

One great rnistake*of the Government in 
respect to the appointment in* question, has 
been that of conferring on the holder of it a 
wrong title calculated to Impress him with 
much too lofty notions of the real nature of his 
office. The Government are themselves, In 
fact, the Mootawallies, and have so declared 
themselves, and the Mahommedan gentleman 


it charge of the Imatnbarrah, is their deputy 
and ought to be styled the Naib Mooiawallee, 
Our headers may ask what’s in a name ? Wo 
answer, notwithstanding Shakespeare’s au- 
thority, a great deal — in this case particu- 
larly. Had Ku rain lit Ali been styled^merely 
Naib, we think it probable that lie would have 
quietly discharged the easy duties entrusted 
to hjm and enjoyed in peace the comfort- 
able income (of fi or 700 rupees a month) al- 
lotted to hirrf, instead of stirring up sectarian 
strife and waging a war against power which 
will only end in his own loss; for, to use a 
homely adage, he is quarreling with his bread 
and butter, at a time when many worthy men 
find it difficult to get even bread without 
butter. The Gov#fhment can be at no loss to 
find Mahommedan gentlemen of equally high 
oharactei to fill tiie honorable and lucrative 
office in question, and who would be perfectly 
satisfied with arrangements which have given 
satisfaction to men of all sects of equal in- 
telligence and worth . — Bengal Herald, July 2. 


To the Editor of llic Bengal HarJcaru. 

Sin, — 1 read in your paper of the 3d, an 
at tide taken from tiie Sunday Herald of the 
2d, icgarding the Towlceut of the Waqf or 
appropriation of tlujee Mohummud Mousliin, 
late of Hughli. The writer of this article 
appears to be out of humour with Mecr Ku- 
ramut Uli, the present Mootawalice, because 
this gentleman has objected to certain mis- 
applications of the Wuqf funds, rfb being 
contrary to the intention of tiie endower and 
the tenets of the Slicea religion. As Govcru- 
mentaie the authors of these misapplications, 
the writer proposes to dismiss the Mootawalice, 
angl tli us get lid of his complaints altogether, 
and of the evil rising from such complaints, 
rather than, by entering into an explanation 
x**ith him, open a door for discussion on the 
subject ; he then, withamind equally fertile, 
recommends Government to keep the Moota- 
wallecship themselves, or to ciiuse from the 
numerous Mohummedans one of a less fasti- 
dious character to “ fill the honorable and 
lucrative office and who would he perfectly 
satisfied with the u arrangements” in pro- 
gress. This is indeed a very summary way 
of disposing of a question involving scruples 
of conscience, and it only goes to show that 
the writer never took the trouble of acquaint- 
ing himself with the nature of property conse- 
crated to religious purposes; for if he had 
done so, I feel assured lie would be less bitter 
against the present Mooiawallee, tthose objec- 
tions, to the measure pursued, as far as I can 
learn, appear to rest upon religious principles 
alone, it must be recollected that one error 
cannot be corrected by the commission of ano- 
ther. The laic Mootawalice was removed upon 
the plc% of misapplication of the funds, because 
it was urged, tliat he applied to himself money 
from the Wuqf funds over and above his own 
legitimate right ; W the Government have 
also been guilty of misapplication of the funds 
they haw applied them to the erection 
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of a College for the diffussion of their owy 
language* The one took the money for his 
own use, and the other for the use of Uheir 
lunt/uage. In either case the funds have ac- 
tually been taken away from their direct legi- 
timate object, and applied to purposes of a 
different nature altogether. The difference 
of the two misapplications lies in this, that 
one is personal and the other general, and 
more injurious to the object of the Waqit 01 
cndower. If the Government should say that 
by diverting the surplus funds to the pro- 
pagation of knowledge thtodgh the means of 
the English language they were conferring 
a benefit upon the people, the discharged 
Mootawalleo would say that by taking part of 
the surplus funds he was ckvng good to him- 
self and his family and others of his connec- 
tions and dependants wher were alt of the 
Sheea persuasion. Thus to do good is the 
declared object of both, the one upon a large 
scale and the other upon a smaller one; hut 
then the amount of the funds drawn by each, 
to carry their respective designs into effect, 
should be considered and the object of the 
cndower which was the good of his own par- 
ticular persuasion and sect. Under this view 
the whole of the dispute appears reduced to 
a mere matter of opinion, losing sight alto- 
gether of the object for which the Wuqf was 
intended, and we know that mankind arc not 
always agreed upon matters of opinion ; but 
which of the two is right, can only be settled 
by a reference to the Will of the Testatoi and 
bis intention. He declares his intention in 
making Hie Wuqf to be to promulgate and sup- 
port the cause of his own Faith, and this object 
is not attained either by the Mootau allee’s 
taking money above his due, or by the Govern- 
ment taking it for the diffusion of the English 
language, so, both of them are wiong. Enoi 
being proved in both it is not necessary to 
know whose euror is the greatest. The Go- 
vernment, I am told, veil their usurpation of 
consecrated rights under the words, “ Uklira- 
jat-i-Husna” used in the Deed of Appropri- 
ation, and say that these words, signifying 
benevolent expenditures, sufficiently justify the 
course they have adopted ; while the Mohuin- 
medans say that no expenditures are bene- 
volent excepting suoh as emanate from tbeir 
religion ; the Mahoinmedans after all, it must 
be confessed, are the best interpreters of their 
own words. This will bring us to the con- 
clusion, that if the MLootawal lee’s dismissal is 
as justfiable upon the grounds of his appropri- 
ating money to himself beyond his just due, 
it is equally justifiable to expunge the study 
the English language for which money is 
taken by the Government beyond their own 
just revenues. If we wish to act justly and 
fairly we should draw our authority for the 
i{^k«rsement of the Wuqf funds from the 
pBfejof Appropriation, and not trust to in- 
dividual ppinions for that purpose. If & doubt 
occurs respecting the meaning of any particu- 
lar word, or the construction of any particular 
sentence, we should seek foe explanation from 
the Dolma* Deem, or the Mohammedan Doctors 
of Religion! and'aet upon the explanation they 


afford us ; otherwise the wh,#le would amount 
to violence and usurpation of the sacred 
rights of the people. In such a case the lan- 
guage prescribed to the Government, by the 
writer of the article, would suit well “ that 
we cannot tolerate his (Kuramut Uli’s) inter- 
ference in this matter ; for his conduct is 
wholly without excuse.” As to this writer's 
advising Moer Kuramut Uli to take his 70(1 
rupees a month and remain quiet, that U to. 
say, to consider the allowance made to him a 
sufficient recoin pence for the resignation of his 
laitli and conscience, 1 mini leave him amidst 
liis praise-worthy suggestions, for I fear 1 
have already trespassed upon the limits of a 
newspaper communication. 

Your obedient Servant, 

July 4, 1837. A LOO BOOKHARA . 

Benya l Harkaru , July 12.] 

An instance of conscientious scruples, urg- 
ed by a Native to the detriment ot bis own 
pecuniary interests, has just been brought 
under public view which is worthy of special 
notice, were it only on the ground of its singu- 
Jaiity. We have been so uniformly accustomed 
*o see the Natives act under the influence of 
selfish ^motives, and sacrifice every consider- 
ation to that of gain, that, it is quite refresh- 
ing to find a man animated with high prin- 
ciples, and risking the displeasure of Govern- 
ment and the loss ofhis own salary in the sup- 
port of them. This unusual phenomena has 
been presented on the following occasion. 

A wealthy Mahomedan of the Sheea sect, 
who died more than thirty years ago, left a 
considerable estate as a charitable and religi- 
ous foundation, to he administered particu- 
larly for the benefit of his own persecuted 
sect. The lands were left under the manage- 
ment of two Moolawallees, (Principals or 
Abbots); but Ihcil* misconduct and fraud sub- 
sequently obliged Government to place the 
administration of the estates under their own 
officers. By their good husbandry, a large 
augmentation of rent wus obtained, exceed- 
ing expectation of the testator, and the wants 
ofhis institution. It was determined, there- 
fore, after providing adequately for all the 
arrangements made by the Founder, to de- 
vote the surplus funds to the erection of a Col - 
lege at Hugli, for the instruction of youth 
without distinction of sector nation both in 
English and in the Oriental languages, and 
in the sciences of Europe. This is the origin 
of the Hugli College, which is an honour 
to Government and promises to be a blessing 
to the district. This is the College of which 
such honourable mention was made in a late 

number of the Edinburgh Review, 

« » 

The situation of Mootawallee being vacant, 
the Board of Revenue, anxious to bestow it 
on the *most wdrthy, searched tlxe country 
through for a suitable person. On no occasion 
perhaps, has more diligence been used by 
the public officers to discover tjie right man 
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of more deliberation employed in the gift of 
a tf appointment. Among those whose claims 
brought befdrethe Board was Keramut Al), 
the enlightened companion of Lieut. Conol- 
ly in his travels through the Mahomedan 
countries west of the Indus, a man profound 
iy read in all the learning of the Mahomedans, 
and of active habits. Hfs qualifications ap- 
peared 10 be superior to those of every other 
candidate ; and he was accordingly brought 
down, and inducted into office, yith a salary 
of between six and seven hundred rupees a 
month. 

TJie establishment of the Hugli College, 
out of the funds of a Mahomedan endowment, 
has from the beginning been a source of deep 
chagrin to all pious and devout Moosulmans, 
and no stone has been left unturned to pre- 
vent what in their view appears a desecration 
of the funds. Kcramut Ali, having been in 
stalled in office, was forthwith inoculated with 
the scruples entertained by his countrymen. 
He obtained a copy of the will, studied it 
both legally and grammatically, and at length 
cauie to the conclusion that the augmentation 
ot ievenue which resulted from the wise ma- 
nagement of the public officers must follow the 
disposition of the Estate as fixed by the testa- 
tor, that it was the desire of the testator \Jiat the 
revenues of the endowment should he applied 
exclusively to the encouragement of his own 
section of Islamism, that tho word which Go- 
vernment had interpreted to signify good 
works general!}' — upon which interpretation, 
they founded the appropriation of a portion of 
the funds to the object of public instruction, 
-was to be taken only in a religious sense; 
and that to lay out any portion of the rents in 
English instruction and the education of un- 
believers was a violation of the intentions of 
the founder. Upon the strength of this 
reasoning lie addressed a long remonstrance 
to the public authorities, and to demonstrate 1 
the integrity of his view, inclined receiving 
any portion of his own sa lary. 

VVe cannot but feel a high respect for a Na- 
tive who travels out of the bcalcq, track of 
servility, and upon a scruple of conscience 
places himself in direct opposition to Govern- 
ment, preferring the loss of an easy and 
lucrative office, to an acquicsecnse in what he 
considers wrong. But whatever may be our 
lt'gard for his character, we cannot but consi- 
der bis cause untenable. His proposal is no- 
thing Jess than that the Ilugli College shall be 
broken up, and all the funds made over un- 
reservedly to his own countrymen. And he 
founds this singular request upon his own in- 
terpretation of an expression to which Govern- 
ment, after careful and anxious examina- 
tion, had affixed a 4iflernt meaning. Sup- 
posing that there exists any refll doubt upon 
the meaning of the word, which the autho- 
rities have taken in its widest significa- 
tion, ^ and which Keramut Ali tfikes in a 
restricted sense, Government have, we think 
acted wisely in giving the public the bene- 
of that doubt. The only crime with which 


tye most fastidious can charge them is 
that they have founded a noble institution 
upon It he strength of a philological ambigui- 
ty. It is for the advantage of Society that 
the Mootawallee should accommodate his 
views to the philology of the ruling author! -, 
ties. He has ample funds at his disposal to 
carry into excutioo ali the religious inten- 
tiong of the testator. If he be not satisfied 
I with this ; if there be an irreconcilable differ- 
ence between him, as the organ of a small 
party, and Government, as advocating tho 
interests of the whole district, he must resign; 
and in this case we hope he will obtain that 
patronage from Government which his con- 
duct richly deserves. We can spare Keramut 
Ali ; but we earn** spare the Hugli College, 
ff the question be reduced to the simple alter-* 
native of continuing the Mootawallee or fho 
College, there can be littlo dfliculty in pre- 
ferring the good of the many to the scruples of 
one — Friend of India , July 10* 


We are glad to see the Friend of India do- 
ing justice to the disinterestedness and lui 
nourablo conduct of Keramut Ali,— though 
we are far from approving the reasons assign- 
ed in the following extract for disregarding 
his representations, 

“ Wo cannot but feel a high respect for a 
Native who travels out of the beaten tr^ck of 
servility, and upon a scruple of conscience 
places himself in direct opposition to Govern- 
ment, preferring the loss of an easy lucrative 
office, to.au acquiescence in what he considers 
wrong. But whatever may be our regard for his 
character, we cannot hut consider his cause un- 
tenable. His proposal is nothing less than the 
H # ugli College shall be broken up, and all the 
funds made over unreservedly to his own coun- 
trymen. And he founds this singular request 
"pon his own interpretation of an expression to 
wliicli Government, after careful and anxion 
examination, had affixed a difleient meaning. 
Supposing that there exists any real doubt 
upon the meaning of the word, which the au- 
thorities have taken in its widest signification, 
and which Keramut Ali takes in a restricted 
sense, Government have, we thlink, acted 
wisely in giving the public the benefit of that, 
doubt. The only crime with which the most 
fastidious can charge them is that they have 
fiounded a noble institution upon the strength 
of a philological ambiguity. It is for the 
advantage of society that the Mootawallee 
should accommodate his views to the philolo- 
gy of the ruling authorities. Be has ample 
funds at his disposal to carry iuto execution 
all the religious intentions of the Testator. 
If he be not satisfied with this ; if there bo 
an irreconcilable difference between him, os 
the orgamof a small party, and Government 
as advocating the interests of the whole dis- 
trict, he must resign ; and in this case wc 
hope he will obtain that patronager from Go- 
vernment which Iris conduct richly deserves. 
We can spare Keramut Ali ; hut, we cannot 
*pare the Hugli College. If the question 
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be reduced to the, simple alternative of con- 
tinuing the Mootawallee or the College, therfc 
can be little difficulty in preferring the good 
of the many to the scruples of one." 

v. Such arguments as these would justify 
the invasion of private right and the setting 
aside of wills altogether. A Moosulman 
builds and endows a Mosque, a Hindoo 
leaves his money to support the followers of 
big own religion : each believes his bequest to 
be an act of piety, and so describes*' it in words. 
V Christian may consider the money applied 
to a had purpose, hut can he put a Christian 
meaning upon the word piety, and then employ 
his philological chemistry to separate the 
object defined from the piqty professed, and 
thus set aside the former as inconsistent with 
the latter? According to this view the Re- 
sumption Collectors have plenty of new work 
in prospect ; they will no doubt he able to dis- 
cover enough of “ philological ambiguity" in 
the old Sunnuds of many a temple, to make 
it out to have been the righteous intention 
of the founders to resign the property to the 
will and pleasure of the British Government, 
in^rder that the latter may find a good and 
pious purpose to which to devote it— and 
what better than the relief of the public bur- 
thens by carrying the proceeds to the public 
account? 

Our weekly contemporary cannot for a mo- 
ment hesitate between sacrificing a good in- 
stitution and sacrificing a principle. Wu arc 
sorry for the confession. The dilemma is 
that of a* man who cannot resist temptation. 
But the thief who lias the rich manfe purse 
within his grasp, has some excuse in his own 
destitution. Has the British Government the 
Same excuse, or any excuse at all, for seizing 
the property of the Hugli Imambara? <Is 
ostentatious applause in a country journal in 
Euglaud to be bid for with the spoils of the 
dead, and a reputation for enlightened views 
and liberal encouragement to the diffusion 
of English knowledge amongst the Natives 
to be acquired by robbing the rightful lega- 
tees? If this be the way to govern a country 
with wisdom and righteousness, why nut 
pounce upon the wealth of Rooploll Mullick, 

-the half crore of rupees the rich Baboo has 
just left to his relatives? Here is a fund 
large enough for a dozen English Colleges, 
aftd who shall dare to dispute the piety of 
its application ? Obsequious Mootawallees ni*e 
Dot so scarce in India, that Government is 
to be bo stayed in its designs by any imperti- 
nent scruples of a conscientious man who 
nTglit venture a word in behalf of the possess- 
ed heirs of the family estate. 

But why put the alternative at all? If the 
College at Hugli be so very good an inStitu 
tiqn—if the good it does or promises tqdo be 
Ityhre than commensurate with the expense of 
fo support, then is it an institution which the 
Gfovernmant and the public ought to main- 
tain, though the funds now devoted to it 
should be taken away by a reversal of jhe judg- 


ment that basso applied them in error. Sup* 
pose the case had been susceptible of an aj»* 
peal -we&re not sure that the Government is 
not liable even now to a suit in some shape, 
and at any rate the matter might be brought 
before Parliaments would such an objection 
as that of the . .Friend of India be listened 
to for a moment? Would Lord Brougham 
shape his judgment to the convenience of the 
parties, and before he ordered restitution, 
enquire how far this would be agreebie ? and 
what interests might collaterally bo alTeoted 
l»y it? 

We observe an insinuation that the views 
of the Syed are upheld only by a small party, 
and a letter in tiie Hurharu this morning 
makes the same insinuation as to the origin of 
the petition presented to Government last 
year by the IM.ihomo dan population. It would 
be a calumny upon the community to suppose 
that a question of mere justice should have 
only the supp>rtof a small party and as 
to the petition referred to, so completely was 
it a spontaneous affair of the Natives them- 
selves — the “ s mall party,” comprising some 
thousand poisons — all the respectable class 
of the Mussulman population — that we never 
beard of it till it was almost ready for presen- 
tation. —Calcutta Couirer , July 13. 


To the Editor of the Bengal Ilnrkoru . 

Sir, —If your correspondent, Alloo Book- 
14 <\it a, is not, as you call him, a very able, lie 
is at least mi very zealous defender of Kcra- 
mut Ali, and lie equals bis friend modesty 
with which lie leaps to bis desired conclusion, 
and sets up his dictum as quite conclusive 
agaiiHVtlie judgments of men equally as well 
versed iri Mahominudati law, in the nature of 
the trust of IKidji Mohoniiiiud Mob sin - and 
at least as intelligent and disinterested as his 
client, who has coinc ail the way from Lahore 
to instruct us, that we are ull in error supposing 
that education in English can possibly he of 
any use to the natives of India. Perhaps, in 
spile of high authority, there may still he some 
who will* continue hardy enough to believe, 
that notwithstanding the learned ingenuity 
he lias displayed, a little instruction in Eng- 
lish, might be of use even to himself. 

The simple facts of the case which seem to 
justify the Government are, that in conse- 
quence of the gross and proved corruption of 
the Mootawallis appointed by the will, the 
Government, according to the Mahotnmedan 
law became curators of the estate, or Moota- 
wallis ; now the will gives power to tlio 
Mootawallis to * 4 uphold what they think fit and 
to resume what they think jit and after every 
purpose specified in the toll has been fnlly and 
efficiently provided for* the Government, in 
consequence of this ample power thus confer- 
red on them, lias adeemed it fitting to apply 
the large surplus funds accumulated to the 
purposes of general education ; and in doing 
so it has only extended the plan of a 
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Moots wall* and a Slicea, your friend Nawah 
Ai< Akbar Khan, who was, long after propos- 
ing and carrying it into, effect, turned out, 
not,, as yon «ay, for corruption, itut for gross 
disobedience of the orders of the authority 
which appointed him ; although a subsequent 
investigation left no doubt on the minds of 
the investigators that he had been corrupt 
enough. He it was, however, who first pro- 
posed the establishment of a school for giving 
education in English, Bengali, 8co. and the 
College is but an extension of his plan war- 
ranted by the amount of the large accumu- 
lated surplus fund. 

With respeet to the conduct of Keramui 
Ali in stirring up discontent and endeavouring 
to overturn the decisions of the authoiity 
from which he received his appointment, your 
correspondent seems to think it highly hono- 
rable and most disinterested ; and lie chooses 
-to ascribe it to zeal for religion. He is wel 
corne to his opinion ; hut the fact is, be the 
motive of Kcramul Alt what it may, for the 
struggle he is making, that struggle is clearly 
for power and emolument* Nothing will satisfy 
him but to have the whole power and the 
enliie controul of the funds. I shall merely 
add that the decisions to which be opposes 
himself, are the result of years of patient 
enquiry and have been concurred in Ify Ma- 
boitimedans quite as orthodox, at least as dis- 
interested, and fully as learned as himself, al- 
though perhaps their astronomical acquire- 
ments have not yet enabled them to perceive, 
that the Governor-General is the 41 rope of the 
galaxy' 1 or “ the stirrup of the moon.' 1 

I am, Sir, yours obediently, 

COMMON SEMSE. 

Thursday , 1 Zth July , 18:17. 

P. S. The words I have quoted are not in 
the copy of the translation j»f the will, which 
you republished : they are in authentic trans- 
lation — that made by Mr. I). S. Smith, the in- 
terpreter of the Supreme Court. 


To the Editor of the Bengal II ark ant. 

Sir, — The case of Meer Keramut All, Moo- 
tawallee of the Hooglce Wuqf scarcely 
needs assistance from friends. He seems to 
be the bold asserter of his own rights, as his 
address to the Governor, avid his letter to the 
Board, plainly show. With regard to Wutff 
property, and the character of a Mootawalle , 
to whose care and management such property 
is entrusted, a few words might be said. Wuqf 
property, is property consecrated for pious pur* 
poses, and as such respected hy the govern- 
ing power. If we extfend our jdew through- 
out the provinces of "Bengal. Behar, Orissa 
and Doab, we will see a number of Wuqfs 
both of Mohammedans andtHindoos, although 
coming down from a remote period, yet are 
respected and continued by our Government ; 
and if Government, by the general concur- 
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rence of mankind and the laws of nationa* 
ffeit themselves called upon to honor ami. con- 
tinua religious bequests in tdc in lime an- 
terior to theirs, is it decent, is it right in them 
to disturb such bequest when made in their 
own time, and lay the hand of violence upon 
them; I would view such conduct in +he light 
of breach of trust ; because tho Wuqif in 
effect, leaves his property io the care of the 
reigning power, relying on its integrity that 
full operation would he given to his intention 
as set forth fn his will, provided those inten- 
tions were not at variance with its laws. Ill* 
this grand security that quiets his mind at the 
time of his death, and fully assures him that 
no undue advantage would or could he taken 
of property thus left for pious purposes, par- 
ticularly in a country and under a Govern- 
ment where different religions exist ; and are 
tolerated under all their various forms. It is 
under this circumstance (hat flujee Mohum- 
tiled Muslim made his Wuqf, and, 1 dare say, 
he never entertained the least fear on the part 
of Government, that they would cv.er lay the 
hand of violence on it ; on the contrary, he must 
have relied on them for protection if any at- 
tempt of the kind were made by any individual 
or individuals whatsoever; arid 1 believe a 
pledge of this nature is umber stood to be held 
out by the governing power; whose influence 
could only lie exercised to correct abuses and 
bring hack things to tbcii original stale should 
they have departed from it, hy abuses or misma- 
nagement. In the case under consideration, 
that is to say the Hooglec Wuqf \ the Wuqifup- 
points two Mootawallees of his own selection to 
carry his intentions into execution, arid their 
intentions are clearly and unequivocally set 
forth in the Wuqfnameh or deed of apptppria- 
lion. He directs that, after the payment of 
the just revenue of Government, the remaining 
produce of the property, whatever that may 
lie. be divided into 9. equal shares, of which 
P he appoints for the expenses of the Tmamha - 
• h and tin Huzrats, 2 for the personal ex- 
penses of the Mootawalioes, and 4 for the 
payment of the establishment, &c. and 
charitable expenditures, that is to say, for 
Ukhrajat i Husunah; of which the just and 
legitimate meaning, Meer Kuramut Ali m 
happily explains. The Wuqf after the death 
of the Wnqif I believe continued in the hands 
of the Mootawallees of his appointment for some 
time; until circnmstances led the Government 
to interfere under the .plea of niis-appropria- 
tlbn of the funds. They then ousted the 
Mootawallees under management, and instead 
of two appointed one of their own selection; 
and alienated part of the funds for the diffusi- 
on of their own language, that is* to say, the 
English language; and this last Mootawallee 
too, of their own appointment, they subse- 
quently dismissed on the plea of corruption, 
although no legal proof could be adduced, in 
support of the charge. The interfeicnce of 
Government, as I have before obsci ved,,eouJ4 
only legitimately be exercised in the correcti- 
on of abuses and ^n bringing back things to 
their original state and purpose. The deed, of 
appropriation being before us, wedo noisec io 
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if that any part Of the fund# was to be ali^- 
imteii anii a^pHed (o the djff'ujrlon of the 
JSpglish lang wage. Government Itavingjdone 
so, t feel no hesitation in saying that a breach 
has actually been perpetrated, and 
, jpe pledge which Government hold out to 
ptotfeet Wieir subjects and their property from 
tfsurpation, shamefully violated. To retrieve 
their lost honor now* will he to restore the 
funds to their original legitimate purpose*. 

Now let us examine the office of a Mootauml- 
lee. There can be no doubt that this is a sa- 
cred office, in the holder of which probity, 
truth, moral, good principles, and a correct 
knowledge of the faith he professes arc essen- 
tially requisite. These etfksntinls, we have 
the W uqifs own assurance, the Mootawallees 
wf his appointment possessed. How these 
Mootawallees failed or what became of them, 
rvr what led to the interference of Government 
and the desecration of part of the Wuqf funds 
is not my present purpose to look into. This 
much is known to us, that the late Mootawal- 
leo was removed on a charge which his very 
fliicel&or* admit is not sufliciently made out to 
justify a legal prosecution. But f have a few 
words to say as regards Meer Kcramut All. 
It Would appear, that this gentleman was in- 
vited from Ujmerc, where, I am told, he held a 
respectable appointment, with the offer of the 
MootawaUeeship of the Hooglee Wiuif — 1 will 
not say I mamba rah, for that forms only a pan 
of the Wuqf ; it was pledged to him, that he 
would be put in charge of the Timleeut winch 
he was told was conducted under the direc- 
tions set forth in the Wuqf nameh , and a great 
stress at the same time was laid on his being 
of the Shea pursuation, as the Wuqf was al- 
together for that sect. His allowances too, 
was stated would he one-ninth of the entjrc 
produce of the Wuqf property. Under these 
buoying expectations, Mecr Kerarnut Ali tra- 
velled from the extreme end of Hindustan to { 
Calcutta. On his arrival here, I believe he 
was immediately put in charge of his office, 
but as the duties of it were not defined to him, 
he became anxious about the Tuolecut , and 
with reference to the Wuqf deed and the sa- 
cred nature of the obligation for the perform- 
ances of which lie had become the agent, 
he wrote a letter to the Sudder Board of Re- 
venue, couched in the most respectful terms, 
and sent the same to the local agents for the 
purpose of being forwarded, requesting Jo I 
know what he was to do, seeing', that the state j 
of affairs at Hooglee was not such as would jus- 
tify his acting consistently with the nature of 
Ms sacred effice. The local agents returned 
M«|t the letter with a pw'wanoh directing him 
to' address an Urzee to the Boaid as the 


I tory of his country* and acquainted with its 
laws and caetom s, and moreover having the 
advantage of extensive travelling, h* knew 
the respectable light in which a Meoiawallee 
of a religious benefice is held in society ; lie 
therefore felt reluctant, that in his person that 
office should suffer any' degradation as his 
subsequent communications fully prove. But 
he felt justly indignant, that after bring- 
ing him from a situation where he had enjoyed 
much respectability under the promise of ap- 
pointing him*to one of high respectability of 
which there was not a question, he should be 
so insulted and degraded. He therefore, 
with a dignity becoming him, but in the most 
respectful manner, requested that he should 
not he addressed in the style of purwanafut . 
In fact, his religious sacred office alone would 
sufficiently justify his pretensions if lie were 
not otherwise entitled to them ; but the whole 
tenor of his life, as 1 am told, has been such 
as to command respect from all the offi- 
cers of Government who knew him. The ad- 
dress of a purwana/i to a Mootawallec of a 
religious endowment, I believe, has never 
been known in this country ; even the empe- 
rors of Delhi, and all th contra, or nobility, 
paid the respect due to a Mootawallec by his 
sacred office. 

F befe you will excuse me for writing so long 
a letter. The matter is of high impoi lance 
both as regards tho sacrcdncss of Wurjf put- 
perty and the reverence that is due to a Moot"- 
toallee in charge ot such Wuqf 

I am, Sir, your most obedient Servant, 
ALOO BOOKHAHA . 

July 14, 1837. 

« 

To the Editor of the Bengal llurjcctru . 

Sir, -We have been much gratified with 
the correspondence of your friends A too Bo- 
khara, Friend op India, arid Common Senhe, 
upon the question of the Wuqf property 
of the late Hajee Mahommcd Molisin, ami 
the Hqogly College, founded upon the 
funds of that property ; as it is shown that a 
lively interest is taken in a matter which 
involves the rights of private property, the 
authority of Government, the Mahotnedan, 
Law, and matters of religion under that law. 

To begin with Common Sense, we shall fol- 
low tlie course of Ins letter and arguments. 
Aloo Bokhara does not question the utility 
of English education, to the natives of India, 
with which Common Sense sets out; it is not 
a question of utility but of right, whether the 


style of a letter was below their dignity.: Government has the right of appropriating 
Ti»^; on the outset, Mecr Keramut All was private funds to purposes of utility, which 
is00mcd t that his was not a situation which had been appropriated by the endower to 
w&iild entitle him; to any distinction, <liat he purposes totally different. We are not to be 
Mast rather consider himself on a level with deceived by tue^expression that, in conse- 
Jrther common individuals, and dimiss from' uuenee oX the corruption of the Mootawallees, 
Hliispiind altogether that Ms office conferred, Government deemed it fit to apply large 

f i him any rauk of society. But Mecr Kern* funds accumulated to tlie purposes of general 
m Alt knew better, being versed /u the his- education. We, are not to submit to whgt 
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Government think fit, but what goveWi 
meqt has a just and legal right to dispose of 
general education was never thought of by 
the worthy Uadjee t the tenor of his will 
allows, that the appropriation was entirely lor 
the benefit of his own particular sect, and for 
benevolent 01 : chu ri table expenses for all those 
ot his own persuasion. If the idea of general 
education originated in Nawab Aii Akbar 
Kitan, it was not io accordance with the wilt 
under wh4eh he was employed ; and as he 
was dismissed only for d isobed ietine of older* 
(for he had no oiders to receive, if lie acted 
according to (lie will,) it may be infcried that 
he would not submit to the whole extent of 
misappropriation which the Government re- 
quited. 

Common Sense says that the result of years 
of patient enquiring had been concurred in 
by Mahomcdans q.uite as orthodox as Kera- 
niut Alee. Tins is admitting, we hclivc, more 
than he intends. Oithodoxy lias always been 
a veiy suspicious term ; the Sonnies who 
consider themselves as the only orthodox 
Mahomcdans, like the high church party who 
appropiiate oithodoxy to themselves, would 
no doubt concur with Government in any 
thing against the Sheas, and in which they 
were interested, like the orthodox of all re- 
ligions, in suppressing the freedom of*secta- 
nan principles aud liberty of the mind. 

We can only require that the will of the 
late Hadjee Molisin be construed and the law 
expounded by the Shea doctors of theolo- 
gy aud law. and their opinion declared, whe- 
ther the purport of the will extends to any 
thing beyond the benefit of their particular 
sect, and whether upon that declared opinion, 
and a trial by a competent jut isdiction. Go- 
vernment should not resign the funds appro- 
priated to put poses in direct opposition to the 
will ; for we believe there are Sheas in suffi- 
cient numbers, and benefit by the endowment, 
and partake of the benevolence of one of their 
own sect. 

The Hoogly College is certainly a% institu- 
tion of great utility and worthy of a great and 
good Governments if its liberality sprung from 
it, own resources, without encroaching upon 
the property and rights of any private instituti- 
on. fhere areobjects also of much greater uti- 
lity. The Government may be characterized as 
peculiarly a revenue Government under which 
every rupee of revune is squeezed out of the 
land and other sources, no part of whioh con- 
tributes to meliorate the condition of tlic peo- 
ple at large, whose poverty is the chief 
source of crime for the repression of which, 
an inefficient judicial machinery is maintained 
at a large expense, wish but little benefit to 
the population, whosaconditioifmost requires 
improvement arid protection. 

Being ourselves staunch* Bheeas** we hope 
that theSheeas will unite and persevere in as- 
serting, maintaining, and recovering their 
usurped rights, if for no other ream thdn to 


show that no Government should interfere* 
with the disposal of private rights and ■ . 

pertyl • ' ^ i ; J*, 

Common Sense doesnot show much sense in 
speaking of surplus funds. If every purpose 
specified in the wilt had been fully arfd effiei- 
enily provided for, as Common StNsfe *ays f 
there could be no surplus funds, for a 1 1 the 
fundi) arising from the endowment, were Ap- 
propriated for the purposes specified in the 
will. If the will were carried into effect tofts 
lull and just extent, there can be no doubt 
that all the profits of land or othor property 
partake of the nature of that property, and is 
liable to all the purpose of such properly, 
surplus must therefore mean nothing a nihil 
nil fit. 

SHEEAS\ 


To the Editor of the Englishman. . 

Sir,— The funds for the endowment of the 
Hooghly College having been appropriated 
to that purpose by the Governor General in 
Council, whose authority is above all courts 
ul‘ law, agreeably to his construction of the 
will of the late pious Slieah*with a long name, 
any attempt of the new \Ioota wallee to set aside 
the dicision of the power which appointed hiiu 
deserves aho.it as much veneration from the 
faithful as would he due from us loaueifoit 
of the Ai eh bishop of Canterbury to upset the 
measures of Henry VIII., and restore the 
church revenues of England to the Rope and 
his Babylonian woman. 

Yet the motives ascribed to the excellent 
Syed by the Hurkaru and his correspondent, 
wHI doubtless obtain for him the respect of de- 
vout persons of all creeds. Nothing but con- 
science, we are assured, —the uncompromising 
•monitor conscience, — sustained by an unswer- 
tiig attachment to the orthodoxy of the Sheas, 
actuates Kurumut Alii in wishing to abolish 
the English College with the view of apply- 
ing the money which now supports it, to com- 
fort the hearts pf Mussulman mendicant 
priests and teachers of the Koran, 

Jam too little skilled in theology to know 
exactly what is meant by conscience and ortho- 
doxy among moslem divines, without referring 
to the commentary on them which the present 
Mootawallee’s past life affords, 

„ Do conscience and orthodoxy permit a tight- 
laced Sheah to enterlaiu or express philosophi- 
cal doubts whether the Almighty has ever 
taken the trouble to reveal any form of reli- 
gion to man ? Is it allowable to crack jokes 
about the aBcentof At Berak and his master 
to Heaveiw? Auditors, however, being some 
times Ignorant of true religion, as well as of 
oriental speech, they should be cautious lit 
trusting to their ears. But the spectacle of a 
scion of Fatima, the offspring of the prophet 
himself, guzzling wine, not * divine ioree,^' 1 
mean the* veritable claret and champaigue of 
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CJhi isU wi 4og*p makes an Jwprc.s&vn wWo* no 
of fctatoric can remove (to i® vulgar 

^fjgplain man might venture a conjecture 
4n knotty points, I would interpret your friend 
jfeMhe Warkaru allegorically. By ‘ consci- 
ence and orthodoxy/ which are so vehemently 
impelling Kuruniut Alii to cry down European 
education and perpetuate the mummeries of 
eastern tearing, I suspect your contemporary, 
.after John Bunyans fashion, means certain 
learned orientalists in the flesh who prevailed 
on 1600 good Mussulmans, more or less, to re- 
monstrate about two years ago against the dis- 
continuance of stipends by which the iifge mi- 
nus youth of this land ua^d to be bribed to 
Study Arabic. 

SIMPKIJS ATCHA. 


To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaur. 

Sir, —I n yonr columns of the 14th instant, 
1 met with some remarks oil the subject of 
the Hugii Wuqf \ copied from the u Friend 
of India* of the lOtli instant. The writer of 
this article refers <on the subject as a pheno 
inenon, that a native of India slioii d possess 
integrity of character so as to be willing to 
give up certain gain rather than involve bis 
conscience in a case of religious icsponsibili- 
ty. Our friend's acquaintance with In lian 
Society must be very limited indeed, if he 
did not/tnd more instances than one of rigid 
integrity. If lie uere to make a tour to the up- 
per provinces, and mix with the people there 
upon equal terms and a friendly footing, he 
will, I have reason to believe, (ind such in- 
stances not so very rare. But I am depart- 
ing from my purpose, the Hiigli Wuqf\*t\\t 
matter, now under discussion. Our friend 
approves of the conduct of both the Govern-* 
men! as well as of Meer Koramnt Ali ; of the 
former, because it has put its own interpreta- 
tion us regards the Wuqf funds and their 
disposal ; of the latter, because he strictly 
adheres to the rights of his own religion, and 
the consequent distribution of the funds as 
directed by the founder of the Wuqf After 
this eulogium on both sides, he arrives at the 
conclusion that Government should keep the 
property they have thus acquired, and Meer 
Kuramut Ali should resign his situation if [% 
does not correspond with his consciencious 
feelings. What an easy way to get over the 
question of the desecration of consecrated 
property ! 11 is with the Mahommedan, as is 
tit# ease with every other religion, to consider 
aU., works sinful except such as emanate from 
Itgfaith. The. Christian religion so inculcates 
it, few it is said, “ whatever work, is done 
without faith, it is sin,” Without faith all 
wfeht is done by ns is but dead before God, 
though the work seem never go gay and 
'glorious before man.” Hence, how beneficial 
jo ever might be the diffusion of the English 
(language, but as it does not originate in the 
'tadkoniK&edan faith* it is sinful as regards that 
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religion ; consequently the lleer views the 
de*$e^tion of the appropriated property for 
tbia purpose as : sMtful, He does not question 
the uiility df it t <hnt tie condemns ft upon the 
principle that it afeeuld fee supported at (he 
expense of consecrated htt of a particular 
sect It is fair in our friend to set bounds to 
the Hajee’s wishes. This good matt chose to 
give up the whole of his property in appto- 
priation for religious purpose, then why 
should our friend say that the * ti mit fixedby 
Government is all that is necessary. There 
is no limit to benevolence and works of piety. 
The Hadjee, had he possessed double of what 
he had, I dare say, would have disposed of it 
in the same mariner ; for lie mentions no parti- 
cular sum, he divides tho whole into portions 
and orders their distribution accordingly. 
To carry their own ends it is easy for the Go- 
vernment to get rid of Meer Kuramut Ali and 
his scruples of conscience ; but it is not so 
easy with the Meer to resign his place arid 
abandon tho cause of his faith ; for in strict 
sense, lie is called upon, in the honest dis- 
charge of his duty, as an orthodox Mulimn- 
niedun, to do all in his power to prevent the 
misuse of the W^g/propcity. The desecration 
o 1 property consecrated to religion involves a 
question of the highest impoilauco to Society 
and the issue of the present case must deter- 
mine Vll future Wuqf Moor Kuramut Ali 
having agitated the question, be is bound in 
honor and religion to go lliiougli all the dif- 
ficulties in support of his cause, llo should 
call upon his brethren for aid to enable him to 
conduct the pious office he has undertaken 
and while there are superior appellate courts 
to seek for justice, he should not tamely sub- 
mit to usurpations committed even by the 
hand of power. His is a good cause 1 , and 
besides his own religionists, he would un- 
doubtedly find support in oilier honest men 
who may nut be of bis faith. 

But he should <5rst of all, 1 think, seek for 
redress from the Government; for it is not to 
be supposed that if Government have acted 
under a misinterpretation of the intentions of 
the Endpwer, that, as any other individual, 
they are not equally open to conviction ; and 
if it could be proved that they have acted in 
error, I have not the least doubt, they will 
surrender the property they have taken under 
an erroneous impression. For this purpose 
the Government have only to adopt the 
same course as they have introduced in their 
Courts of law, where all subjects involving 
Mahommedan or Hindo law are referred to 
their respective doctors for illustration, and 
on such illustration decision generally is given. 
In the ease under consideration, let it be ask- 
ed of the Oolmae Been of the Sheea sect, whe- 
ther the study of the English language forms 
a part of the Maiiommetlan creed j. or whether 
money taken from Wert/ funds for the purpose 
of disseminating the English language, can 
be reckoned in Mahommedan theology among 
“ Ukhrajat'i- ffusumk," and Jet their answer dl* 
cide the dispute. There is yet tin easier 
of coming to a point. The Hadjee’s Wjr* 
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iit for continuing and perpetoatf ng certain 
forma of worship and mode* of benevolent 
expenditures, which olt along exiftod to ttfa 
family* Undoes not direct tho introduction 
of any thing new, but simply directs in bis 
will to continue and .perpetuate that which al- 
wady aviated ; hence, as the study of the Eng- 
lish language did hot exist then, it should 
not exist now. Under these circumstances 
the existence of the Hugli College should 
depend for its vitality on the, treasury of 
Government, and not upon the funds of the 
Wuqf. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

A LOO BOOKHARA. 

17th July, 1837. 


To the Editor of the Bengal Ilurharu . 

Sir, — I have observed in your paper and 
also in the Bengal Herald , of certain dates, 
some correspondence regarding the recent ap- 
pointment of Keramut Ali to the office of 
Mootnwulli of the Immainbarrah at Hugli 
and of his raising a very intricate question of 
law, relative to the disposition of the itymmes 
of the zernindaries left l>y the late Hadji Mo 
linmmud Moshin, the endower of the Ilugli 
College: and that certain constructions hav- 
ing been put on the last Deed of Appropriati- 
on executed by the late Hadji in order to carry 
it into effect after his demise, have given rise 
to a very difficult interpretation upon which 
the whole property now stands. The term 
Ukhrajat-i-Husna having been used in the said 
Heed, on the part of the advocates of JIugli 
College these words are interpreted benevo- 
lent expenditures, while on the side of the 
Mahomedans these words are said to signify 
benevolent expenditures, but connected with 
religious matters. Howevci^having observed 
the authenticated copy of the said Deed of 
Appropriation published in the Hurlcaru, and 
also the decision of the Court of Sadder Dc- 
waonny Adawlut in the Iinambarrah {patter, 1 
begto observe that the words Ukhrnjat-i-IJusna 
used by the late Hadji, would, I believe, be a 
matter of no consequence in the present case ; 
but at the conclusion of the said Deed he ex- 
pressly authorizes the Mootawallis to divide 
the nett income of his estate into nine shares 
and appropriate them in manner following; 
that is to say, three-ninths were directed to 
be appropriated for the Fatiha of Huzrat 
Syud Rulimut, (Head of the creation) the 
expenditures appertaining to the Ushra of 
Mohurrum oolhurum, and all other blessed 
days of feasts and festivals, and the preserva- 
tion^ of the Imambarrah at Hugti,and Tomb 
i kalabuddin Mahommed, tlrl husband of 
the Hadji's half Sister, Manugan, from whom 
he had inherited : two ninths were assigned 
fur the support of the MootWallis, four- 
moths were assigned for the Office Bearers of 
ttontJmanibamk and certain persons named in 
* Vist. Shakir Ali Khan and Rajub Ali ^ere 
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appointed Mootawallis * ith authorities’ 
mm mi remodel the exr endi tores, allowances, 
pensions &c. The H?.dji died on the 10tk 
Agan 1219, and the Mootawallis or Curators 
aforenamed tookthe burden of the manage- 
ment of the said zcinmdftries upon thci=n 
selves. Some of the successors of fire saM 
Mootawallis having employed frauds in 
discharge of the duties imposed upon them, 
the/ were from thence superseded and displac- 
ed. When, the estates were committed SH, 
the hands of the Collectors, Akbar Ally 
appointed a sole Mootawalli, but nominal, 
since that period, the Collectors of Revenue 
are in the receipt of the rents, issued and 
profits, of several zernindaries on behalf of 
Government, atid^pur benevolent Government 
is now indeed employing the utmost of tlielc 
exertions to apply the most part of the sum 
towards the benevolent purpose, but it is cer- 
tainly quite at variance with the will of the 
late Hadji, it is indeed injustice to the deceas- 
ed. However, if it is to be said on behalf of the 
advocates of the Hugli College, that they are 
spending the incomes towards benevolent pur- 1 
poses, such as educatingthe poor whose circum- 
stances do not afford them any means what- 
soever, 1 beg to say it is indeed benevo- 
lent, but what justice would there be in tho 
means of one party and grant them to another. 
The last wiilof the deceased indeed authoriz- 
es the Mootawallis to apply the proceeds of 
his lands in the benevolent purposes in which 
situation our Government now is. I believe 
the said Kerammut is nominal. The endower 
hasexprossly declared to divide the income into 
nine parts, or proportions, and apply them to 
the purposes as 1 stated above and that this 
was also confirmed by the superior tribunals 
when the descendants of the original Moota- 
wallis were in ligitation with Government* Mr. 
Editor, if the intentions of the endower was 
to appropriate some parts of the above income 
Howards education, he would have no doubt 
i.i&de some express provisions for it, or else 
would have directed to appropriate some parts 
or divisions out of the said nine shares ; how- 
ever it appears upon the face of the Deeds 
itself, that such his intention was not; al- 
though if the continuation of the Hugli Col- 
lege would ho advisable to perpetuate for 
educating and ameliorating our countrymen 
in the rudiments of the English language, 
our most benevolent Government could easily 
appropriate a little out of thejmincnse reve- 
nue, which they receive from India : of course 
the Indians have a right to call for such pur- 
pose* However, I beg to say that it is the 
duty of our Rulers to take the. last Deed of 
the deceased into their deliberate considera- 
tion, and issue such orders as to carry the 
intentions of the late Hadji legally and law- 
fully into effect according to the Mahomedan 
law. • 

• 

I remain. Sir, your most obdt. Servt. 

A BARRISTER S CLERK \ 


Cfiintumhf 18(11 July, 1837# 
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« tie > pr &** aMtl •»#<««'« of tk* Imam- 

oarrtm Trust, ana of various proceedings relative 
to the establishment t of the College of Malhmm 
«M«», with some remarks on the subject. 

Imambarrah at Hugli was built by 
Mitzah §uladdin Mahommed who possessed" 
considerable landed property at that place 
and in Jessore. After his death and that of 
his widow, Manu Jan, her half brother, Hadji 
Mahomtned, succeeded to the property. The 
Hadji had no issue nor any relations to whom 
he could devise the property, and ho therefore, 
oy bis will, directed it to be disposed of in the 
following manner 

1st. Shakir Ali Khaa.and Rajib Ali 
Khan to be Mootawalfis or Curators of the 
estate. 

2nd. Three-ninths of the net income to be 
allotted for the support of the Imambarrah and 
the preservation of the tombs of the founder’ll 
sister-in-law and her husband, and for the 
performance of the prayers. 

.3d. Four-ninths of the net income to be 
appropriated to the support of office bearers 
and certain person* named in a list. 

Two-ninths to be assigned to the sup- 
port of the Curators, who were authorized to 
alter and remodel the expenses, allowances 
and pensions and to appoint Curators to suc- 
ceed, choosing the most worthy. The Moota- 
wallis received charge of the property imme- 
diately alter the execution of the will, and 
were conducting the affairs of the Trust at 
thetime ofthe Hadji's death, which happen- 
ed in Bysak 1219 or April 1812. 

In consequence of numerous complaints 
inade to the Local Agents and the Bonn! of 
Revenue against the Mootawollis, charging 
them with abusing their trust, the Board in 
November 1815, acting under Regulation No. 
19 of 1810, which invests it with the general 
control of endowments, with the sanction of 
Government, appointed Akbcr Ali Khan, visi- 
tor, to report on the subject and check the 
curators in the management of their trust. 
Enquiries were also instituted by three suc- 
cessive collectors of Jessore and by the local 
agents* The result of these repeated inves- 
tigations was, that the Board pronounced the 
said curators u entirely devoid of every principle 
of justice and integrity” and that in the ma- 
nagements of the endowments and trust funds 
th^ir conduct had been « unauthorised, un- 
warrantable and profligate.'* The Board in 
consequence, on the 12th September 1817, 
directed that these curators should be remov- 
ed, and declared Ranker Ali and Wasik Ali, 
thejjeir of Rajib Ali ineligible to succeed to 

displaced curators, on two grounds*; first 
tbat the founder never designed . uncondi- 
tional inhertance j and secondly, that the re- 
talaos of the Mootawalli* had disqualified 
wnmieives by their participation in the nefa- 
Hos„ transactions which had been detected* 


Wasik All institated a suit to recover the 
office of Curator, first in the zinahoourtof 
Hugli; and subsequently by appeal, flut 
to the Calcutta Court of Appeal and* next in 
Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, where, in the be- 
ginning of 1834, a decree was pronounced 
against him as a participator in the abuses 
of the endowment 

The Moofawallis having thus been pro- 
nounced disqualified, Government by Ma- 
hommedan law became sole curator of the 
Trust estate and of any surplus funds which 
their good management might create and after 
due enquiries had been made, they sanction- 
ed the appointment by the Board of Revenue 
of Akhar Ali Khan to he Aumren or Supervi- 
sor ofthe Trust and subsequently to be Moo- 
tawalii. 

Previous to the appointment of Akhar Ali 
Khan, none of the benevolent intentions ofthe 
founder had been efficiently fulfilled. Even 
then, however, there had been a school, and 
an Akund and a Munslii had been appointed 
to instruct Hie children of the pensioners, hut 
owing to their utter neglect of thill duty for 
several years, they were discharged. 

Whc/i the endowment came under the ma- 
nagement of the Local Agents, they in 1817 
issued an order that all persons connected 
with the institution should send their children 
to the school ; and also suggested to the Board 
of Revenue that a small sum from the funds of 
the trust should he set apart for a Madrussa. 
The Board approved of the suggestion and in 
reply obscrved,that a 3-9th share might then he 
understood to he approbated “ to the Fnteha , 
the cerprnonics of the Mohurrum, the repairs 
of public buildings, and the establishment of 
the school and hospital." 

‘ Jn 1821 the Sytidpore Trust estate was, at 
the recommendation of the Governor-General, 
sold out in small lots as putnee talooks, and 
the proceeds, amounting to several lakhs of 
rupees, invested in Company's paper; hut one 
Mirzah Bundeli Ali having claimed the whole 
estate as r an adopted son of Manu Jan Kha- 
nurn, the sum thus invested was allowed to 
accumulate pending the decision on his claim. 
Mis suit, after being carried through all the 
local Courts, was appealed to the Privy Coun- 
cil and finally dismissed* 

From the period of the settlement of the 
Putnee talooks the revenue derived from the 
Syudpoto estate was managed by the Collec- 
tors of Jessore and the prooeeds remitted re- 
gularly to the Collector of Hugli to be paid 
over for the purposes of the trust, and the 
Mootawatli'a duties wege limited to the ma- 
nagement of the Imambarrah, subject to the 
controut of the local agents, to whom he was 
required by especial orders of J the Board of 
Revenue fo transmit periodical accounts. 

In 1824 the Mootaw alii proposed to increase 
the establishment by about 8000 rupees per 
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Annum for the purpose ef retaining masters to 
tea till Arabic, Persian Benyaly and English, 
and a , Librarian, and also to provide a sum for 
diet allowance and rewards. The Board of 
Revenue assented to this arrangement in May 
1824, and the school so established, continued 
with slight modifications of arrangement and 
locality up to the period of the establishment 
of the present College* 

The final decision against Mirza Bundeh 
Ali f s claim having removed the bnly obstacle 
which had existed to the appropriation of the 
larger surplus funds, the Government in 1826, 
directed the Committee of Public Instruction 
to enquire into the best mode of appropriating 
these funds, and Mr. Smyth, then judge ot 
IlugJi, was requested by that Committee to 
report on the state and resources of the en- 
dowment, and to oiler such remarks and sug- 
gestions on the subject as might occur to him. 
That gentleman, in his reply, urgod the im- 
portance of placing the Madrussa under the I 
more active supervision of the Presidency 
Committee, a*id of introducing, new and efli 
cicnt regulations with a view to increase the 
charutcr and reputation of the institution as 
a place of public education, — measures which 
he considered to be in perfect consonance 
with the benevolent intentions of the founder 
and calculated to render the endowment, the 
funds which were now flittered away on 
idle, thankless beings, a real advantage to 
the native com m unity at large, 

In a letter dated 61li July 1830, from the 
Acting .Secretary to Government to the Hoard 
of Revenue, it is suggested that the best and 
most obvious means of perpetuating the name 
of the founder of the Trust, would # bc the 
establishment of a t Madrussa in which Ma- 
liommedan learning only, might at fiist be 
taught ; “ hut which at no distant period, it 
might bo hoped would willingly receive*! 
the solid advantages of European science." . 


posed establishment, to communicate with the 
FfeSWett^y Committee. 

A Co&mittee consisting of the Civil Officers 
of the Station was accord ingly appointed by 
Government and directed to reporj on the 
state of the Imatubarah, it* income and expen- 
diture, and on the best means of carrying into 
cflqpt (he suggestion of Government for the 
establishment of a Madrussa at Hughti; with 
the unappropriated funds of the Syudpore es- 
tate : and at their suggestion, the civil sur- 
geon, being recommended by them as qualified 
for the office by his knowledge of native lan- 
guages and literature, was appointed Secre- 
tary to select and arrange the voluminous pa- 
pers connected \wfth the trust and to conduct 
the coricspondcncc. 

On the 20th of May 1832, the local com- 
mittee, consisting of Messers. Braddon, W. H. 
Belli, T). C. Smyth, II. Brownlow and Ncwab 
Akbci AH Khan, forwarded their report, 
which from the intelligence, experience and 
local information of iLs members, is entitled to 
the utmost respect. 

From that report if appears that the re- 
sources of the Trust derived from two source, 
the Syudpore estate and other landed property, 
and the suin realized by the sale of the Pulneo 
talooks, taken at an average of three year#, 
were then as follows : — 

Syudpore Estate , <$c. 

Surplus profits of the Syudpore 
estate (after the payment of the 
Government demand of Sa. Rs. 

87,366,) at an average of three 


years 47,880 15 

Derived from bazaars, Ac 719 8 

Miscellaneous receipts, Ac ...... 1,711 9 


Sa. Rs. 50,311 O 


The Committee of Public Instruction, in 
reporting on the best means of carying into 
effect the suggestion of the Gnvei tjment re- 
mark, that the circumstances of the bequest 
and the religion of the Testator indicate (he 
general character the proposed establishment 
should bear, they do not conceive it necessary, 
even at the outset, to limit the objects of the 
institution to Mahommedan literature and 
science only, that as from the very funds in 
question, a school of a mixed nature had been 
maintained, in which Arabic, Persian, Ben- 
gali and English masters had been retained, 
by adopting that school as the basis of a larger 
one, no innovation would be made nor any 
arrangement adopted incompatible with the 
impressions and feelix^aof the native residents 

The Committee of Public Instruction, how- 
ever, considered it necelsary before they 
eame to a final decision on the subject, 16 
have the assistance of a Local Committee with 
a , Secretary and Superintendent to the'ptd- 


Proceeds of Putnce talooks up 
to 2lsl July, 1831, 7,04,710 14 

The following was then the expen- 
dituie : — 

Two-ninth Share. 

The Mootawalli's portion authoriz- 
ed by the Toulutnameh or will. . 7,255 12 

* Three-ninth Share. 

Disbursed for the Mohurrnm, the 
repair of buildings, charities, 
prayers, and other holy-offiees 
according to the will, 12,078 9 

Four-ninth Share. 

Disbursed for the payment of the 
salaries Ac., according to the 
wilfc, 16,147 16 

Three* ninth and Four-ninth Shares 
indiscriminately. 

Madrusa ex peaces, 6,665 6 

Hospital expences, 2,904 9 

\ Musaffu^riianaexpences, 1,004 0 
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Authorized by the Board of Revenue * 

Three- ninth and \ 

Four-ninth shares miscellaneous 1 

disbursements, 3,106 8 

The I^ocal Committee, in the Report refer- 
red to, next suggest the expediency of seizing 
the occasion of these changes to lay down 
some general principles and roles for the guid- 
ance of (he Mootawalli, in the admission of 
pensioners and the payment of meuies in cha- 
rity, the details of which were not of course 
to be found in the will. After adverting to 
the evils which had arisen from the want of 
any such definite rules, and submitting the 
opinion of the Collector, one of the Members, 
that it would be far more ^advantageous that 
the whole functions of the Local Agency 
should be vested in the Committee, the repori 
thus proceeds : — 

'* Having thus succinctly explained to your Com- 
mittee the present condition of and the control exercised 
over the 1 mamba rrah, its income and expenditure, we 
proceed to offer our opinion as to the expense, which it 
will be necessary to incur in order to endow a Madrus- 
s^h with the unappropriated funds of the Sy ud pore 
estate. 

In submitting our vifcws on this subject to your Com - 1 
mitice, we conclude that it is the intention of Govern- 
ment, in appropriating ihtfse surplus funds, to adhere a*- 
strictly as circumstances will permit to the original in- 
tention of the founder, and without deviating from the 
general tenor of the Towleutnameb, so to blend the 
whole, that lucid order, enlarged chanty, and continuous 
benefit, muy be conspicuous throughout the insti- 
tution. 

Under this impression, therefore, we would beg- leave 
to stale, on a due consideration of the general tenor of 
the Towleutnameb, that after having had the building 
attached to the lmatnbarah placed in a proper state of 
repair, after having provided handsomely for the due 
performance of the religious ceremonies detailed in the 
Trust deed, and after having put aside such a fund ns the 
experience of past years may shew to have been sufficient 
lor the payment of the servants of the institution, and of 
the pensioners and stipendiaries who may appear to have 
just claims to the same, wje see no objection whatever to 
the appropriation of the surplus funds, in the establish- 
ment of a College and School at Hooghly, on the gene- 
ral principles laid down in your letter to Government of 
the 27th Oct. last. No innovation will be made in the 
existing system, a portion of the surplus funds having 
been originally appropriated by the Mootawalli himself 
for this express purpose, and the arrangement haring 
been sanctioned by the different authorities to whom he 
Was immediately responsible and tacitly acquiesced in by 
all persons connected wither interested in the institution . 
Xhejudicious nomination also of a local Committee, 
con \poeed of European and Native gentlemen, to superin- 
teud^hcCoHig^, with the appointment of a European 
ofter of acknowledged zeal and ability to the immediate 
charge of the institution, acting in concert with the view 

‘the General Committee of Public institution, will 
render the College in every respect, more res- 
j»(CUWtthd ^Roient t and redound greatly we should 
suppose, to tiie credit and honor of Government. * 

It will be seen by this extract, that some of the most 
intelligent members of the service, familiar with .all that 
related to the Tmambarrab Trust, and the Ntwab Moo- 
tawallt himself, were of opihidn; that the establishment 


I of a College and School at Hugli, which has b«ei*4*» 
nounced as evolution and a violation, of the Trust, would 
I not be at all inconsistent with the spirit of the benevolent 
views of the Testator as indicated in his will 1 . 

After the remarks above quoted, theLocal 
Committee thus proceed f — 

“ As the beat mode therefore of carrying the wishes of 
Government into execution, we would suggest that a 
fund should be formed, comprising in the first place the 
surplus profit* of the Jessorc Estates, to which we would 
propose secondly to add the interest of six lakhs of ru- 
pees. The rest of the surplus funds, amounting to 
about 1,47,00' Its., we would propose, should be set 
aside for the purpose of meeting the estimates of the 
ucw buildings. 

The gross annual income of the Imambarrah 
would then consist of the surplus profits of the 
Tessore Estates, say about 50,000 

Interest of Government Securities 30,000 


Sa. Us. 80,000 

This money, we would propose to divide into 9 Shares 
as laid down in the Trust Deed, and to appropriate the 
same as follows, viz. 

Two-ninth Share of Sa. Rs. 17,776. 

1st. To the Mootawallee one share, as by 

Towlcutnimeh or Sa. Its 8,888 

2nd. % To the Superintendent of the College, 

as 6y 'he ordeis of Government 3,600 

3d. Unappropriated, to be disposed of as the 
Committee of Government may sec fit, such 
as Law Charges, book:;, medals, reward, &c\ 5,288 

Sa. Rs. 17,776 


Three-ninth Share oi Sa. Rs. 56,664. 


1st. Expenees of the Mohurium charities 
piayers, &c. taken on au average of 3 

years about 12,000 

2nd. Expenees of the Hospital as per en- 
closed estimate about 5,000 

3d. Expenees of the Mussaffurkhanah as 

per do. do, 2,400 

4th. Expenees of me Primary and English 

Schools, do 6,500 

5th. Unappropriated. ... [ 764 


Sa. Rs. 26,664 


Four-ninth Share or Sa. Rs.35,552. 

1st. Salary of officers, servants and pen- 
sioners, taken on au average of 3 years 

about.. 15,000 

2d . Expenees of the new College about .... 20,000 

3d. Unappropriated, 552 

Sa. Rs. 35,552 

By proceeding in this manner, it appears to us, that 
the lunds will be appropriated, in conformity to the 
wishes of the founder, ami that Government in establish-, 
ing this College, will not be {table to the imputation of 
having in any way interfered yitb the legitimate purpose 
of the surplus funds. We are induced to fwress this tub-r 
ject on the particular notice o( your Committee, m, con- 
sequence ot«an individual who claima hereditary suc- 
cession to the vacant MootawalJisbip, having, after being 
baffled in the Zillah and Provincial Court of Appeal, 
preferred a special appeal on this matter to the Court of 
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S udder D«wanny Adawlut, and to hid having moreover 
presented petitions to the Collector as well as to the 
Judge of this District, calling in question the right of 
Government to appropriate the funds in the manner 
suggested, and at once broadly stating that such appro- 
priation is contrary to the intention of the founder Hajie 
Mohammed Mohsin. w 

The report also suggested, that in order to 
render the Hospital efficient, it would be plac- 
ed underthe charge of their Secretary, the 
Medical officer of the station. 

Io 1835 the Local Agents submitted a re- 
port, dated 1st June, regarding the origin, 
present state, and proposed enlargement of 
oftheHugli Imambarrah and establishments 
appertaining thereto, the extension of the 
plan proposed by the Local Committee pro- 
portioned to the increased funds and more 
consonant with theexisting feeling of the na- 
tive community, In this report Hie funds de- 
rived from the Syudpore estate and other 
lands are stated to ainout to 50,575, and the 
vested funds to have accumulated to nearly 
nine lakhs of rupees : while the disbursements, j 
at that time, are stated to be 47,642 8 

The proposed extension of the plan is thus 
detailed : — 

Proponed enlargement of the Ins / if it linos attached to the 
hnamtntrrafi at Hugli together with a detail of the Esta- 
blishments . # 

Nut nnnu'il profits of 
llio Syti'l|>ore es- 
tate and other pr >- 
pt-ny belonging to 

(he linamb.iriHh, . <1 0 0 0 (1 f) DO 000 0 0 

To » ninth Shmc Sa 
Its 11,111 2 . 


1st Mutnwali's Shares, 
2d Secretary's salary, 

6,555 

1 0 

3,600 

0 0 

3(1 A-atiHliini ditto, .. 

1 ,200 

0 0 

4th hn^lisli Writer,., 

360 

0 0 

!>th Assistant dido,. . . 

144 

0 0 

6th Unappropriated,., 

252 

1 0 

Three-ninth shnre Sa. 



Its. 16,606-111 



1st Moliurrum and 



repairs of building. 

12,000 

0 0 

2nd Mus-afirkhnitah,. 

2,100 

0 o 

3d Unwppropi iatrd,. . . 

2,266 

1 0 0 

Fo ir ninth ahnres Sa. 



Its 22,222 4 



1st Salaries, Fens ions 



&e 

16,147 

0 0 

2d Hospital 

6,406 

0 0 

3d Unappropriated,. . 

679 

4 0 

Surplus funds of the 



Syudpore estate, 



amounted in Feb. 



1S35, to Sa. Its 

8,68,781 

0 0 

6 month 'a Interest of 



ditto, 

22,279 

8 o 


11,111 2 0 


fl»,G fifi lU 0 


23,222 4 0 


50,000 0 0 


Deduct for 
College,.. , 


Building 


• 8.91,060 8 0 

1,41,060 8 0 


Capital lo be left in 
Government Secu- 
rity,. 

Interest of ditto at 6 
per «i*nV 
Annual ex pence of the 
proposed stir ussR,. . 93,77% 0 0 
Ditto ditto, English 

Hcsbosti,..,. 0,4fd 0 0 

Ditto, dido, 3 Primary 

Moots e,4S0 

Unappropriated,., * 838 


7,50,000 0 0 


37,500 ft 0 


Total annual Income of 
Uml lDiamtmriah, 


0 o 
oo* 

-r W8 


o o 


87,690 ,0 0 I 


The Report after this statement furnished 
spme interesting details of the state of educa* 
lion ill the district, and the desire fur instruc- 
tion generally prevalent herein. A sketch isalso 
given of a plan of education in the proposed 
College, embracing instruction in Oriental 
and English literature and science in general. 

In a letter to the Committee of Public In- 
struction from Mr. Officiating Secretary Tor-; 
ren% dated 8th April 1835, (Sir Charles Met** 
calf, Governor-General) the Committee are 
called on by the Governor-General to furnish 
a scheme of a College for general instruction, 
to bo supported out of the funds of the Syud- 
pore trust. 

In a letter to the General Committee of 
Public Instructive of Mr. Secretary PrinsepX 
dated, Council Chamber, 28th October 1835, 
after advertence to the Clause in the will of 
the Hadji, which gives full power to the Mu- 
tawallis to “ uphold what they think fit and to 
resume what they think unfit” there occur the 
following passages : — 

u The Governor-General in Council deem- 
ing himself t > have succeeded to the full au- 
thority ard powers assigned by Hadji Mohsin 
to the Mootawallis, considers it to ho entirely 
in liis power to determine upon the appropria- 
tion of the funds subject of course to the con- 
dition of Hdheri ng as closely as possible to the 
wishes of the Testator in points on which they 
have been declared . 

Now it appears that the growing income 
from the Jcssorc estates was (lie only fund 
in the Testator's contemplation, and the ex- 
pe rices of the Irnambarrah, the Mootawallis 
with the pensions and establishments are 
charged specially upon that income which is 
estimated by the Local Committee at Hugli 
to yield the sum of 45,000 rupees per annum. 

The Governor-General in Council, advert- 
ing to the conditions of the will, resolves that 
hree-ninths of the income from the Zemin- 
daries, shall permanently be assigned for the 
current expences of the Imambarrah. Of the 
two-ninths of the income assigned to the 
Mootawallis, (but which arc now at the dis- 
posal of Government) the Governor-General 
assigns one ninth to the Agent or Mootawalli 
appointed by Government, but he does not 
deem it necessary to appoint a second Moola- 
walli or to appropriate the second ninth share 
to the Co-Trustee nominated in the oiiginal 
^ill. This ninth, therefore, will be avail- 
able for the general pnrposes, along with the 
surplus funds to which I shall presently ad- 
vert. It may however be necessary to point 
out that in the above-observalions, the princi- 
ple to he adopted is intended to be laid down 
rather than the particular course to be fol- 
lowed in respect to the present representa- 
tive of the Government in the office of Moota- 
wallv 

Again, in the same Idler it is slated, that 

“The Governor- General in Council Jit of 
opinion, that after setting apart, from 
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mentioned fund, such amount as, mav be 
necessary to provide appropriate buildings 
or repairing the Iinarnharrali and other Religi- 
ous edifices, if it should be found necessary 
to.rdnew them, the entire remainder • should 
hf6 considered as a trust fund with the interest 
of Whicji, the other items specified, may be ap- 
propriated to the purposes of education by the 
formation of a collegiate institution impart- 
ing instructions of all kinds in the higher de- 
partments of education, according to the prin- 
ciples heretofore explained/' * 

fn a subsequent passage of this letter, the 
Governor-General expresses his opinion, 
that under the wide latitude given for the 
determination of the specie uses to which 
any surplus funds of the estate to be appro- 
priated, lie cannot sec that the assignment 
of the large surplus which has accumulated 
“ to the purposes of education in the manner 
stated, will beany deviation from the provisions 
of the deed . 

Similar views being entertained by our pre- 
sent llulcr, the result was the institution of 
the present College of Mali om mud Molisin, 
against which such a clamour is now raised 
by certain interested parties, although the 
Mootawalii himself is in fact the originator 
of the plan, he having, as has been shown, 
first proposed the system of general education ; 
and although it must be obvious to every un- 
prejudiced person, that if the first appropria- 
liontosuch a purpose was justifiable, that 
that extension of which the Mootawalii approv- 
ed, was fully justified by the large amount 
of surplus funds which liad acciuvilatcd, pend- 
ing the result of the different suits instituted. 
It may lie added that among the Maliommii- 
dan population of the district no dissatisfac- 
tion with the arrangement appears to have 
existed until the arrival of the present Moola- 
walli. 

On the 20th June 1836, the Government di- 
rected the dismissal of Syud Ali Akbar from 
bis office of Mootawalii. As be lias been 
held up to the public as an injured inno- 
cent, dismissed on mere suspicion, it may bo 
useful to set that misrepresentation at rest by 
the following quotation from a letter of Go- 
vernment to the Revenue Board 

The Board have clearly shewn that the Syud A*li 
Akbur Khan, taking his own statement of the circum- 
stances of the case to be correct, has disobeyed the rules 
specially laid down for his observance, and the clear 
letter and spirit vf the reiterated orders of the 3d of No- 
vember 1029, (of which it is proved that he received 
a very suffieeot translation) by appropriating the accu- 
mulated proceeds of what is termed the lapsed 19th 
Share' to the uses provided for by the proceeds of the 
3-9th and 4-9th share, and the Governor cqpcurs with 
the Board in opinion, that there are strong grounds for 
suspecting that the money avowedly taken from the 

" lapsed l -9th Share has not 

Account of I -9th Share, been truly accounted for 
Total re-ceipts 23,731. by the Mootawallee in the 
Total disbursement Statement dated the 39th 


of April last, and signed 
by Mr. Collector Belli of 
which an Abstract is given 
iu the margin, but has bean 
embezzled by Syud Ali Ak- 
bur Khan. The person has 
been allowed ample oppor- 
t unites, for explanation and 
defences, but what he has 
urged with that tendency, 
with fractions is altogether insufficient and 

unsatisfactory. His reply 
to the additional query, relating to the orders of the 3d 
of November 1829, as given in paragraph 6 of tire 
Board’s report of the 21st March last, is specially 
futile. 

Further, it i* evident from the opening paragraphs of 
i\Ir. Blunts Minute of the 23d of March 1829, that 
the conduct of the Mootawallee previously to that date, 
had been such as to subject him to grave suspicions of 
fraud. Mr. Blunt, who argues in his favor on the 
grounds of prior good character, and of the absence of 
any clear and incontestible proof of misconduct or abuse 
of trust, admits that the Collector of Jessore had un- 
doubtedly hi ought to notice discrepancies and errors in 
the accounts of the establishment furnished by the Moo- 
tawallee, which at an cailh r period it might have been 
proper to enquire into. 0 and the Board now state, that 
the existence of accusations against the honesty of Ali 
Ale her Khan, wa« the immediate cause of the restiictive 
rules framed in 1829, against which that person has 
since so seriously trausgtessed. 

Under the<*c ci'cum*tances the Governor consider* 
it to be his duty to direct the immediate dismissal of 
Syud Alt Akbur Khan liom the Moolaiv.il (eenhip of 
the Imambarah at Hoogly. The Board will ho pleased 
to direct accordingly, and to nominate ,i successor to 
the office for Ins Lordship's approval. Whoevei may 
be appointed to the office ought to be requited to fur- 
nish security for his faithful discharge of the pecuniary 
trust confined to him. 

If the Board are of opinion that they can establish 
the fact of embezzelinent against the Mootawallee now 
dismissed by legal evidence, or that there is any process 
by which they can compel him to refund to the institu- 
tion the sums which they believe him to have misappro- 
piiated, they have t?ie Governor’s license to proceed 
cither criminally or civily against Ali Akber Khan : 
but [Jis Loidship apprehends, that unless other evidence 
than that now before Government be forthcoming, the 
loss which^the funds of the Imacnbarah have sustained, 
is irretrievable. 

About a month after Syud Ali Akbar's dis- 
missal, Syud Zyud-ood-deen Hussein was ap- 
pointed acting Mootawalii. He is of the Sheeah 
sect, a very intelligent young man, of a high 
I family, of mild and gentlemanly deportment 
and of considerable attainments in Arabic, 
Persian, Hindoostanee and English literature, 
and has some slight knowledge of the element^ 
of the Latin language. He is familiar with some 
of our best historians and poets, and takes 
pleasure in cultivating bis mind. This gentle* 
man performed the duties of Mootawalii for 
a year to the yUisfactioft, not only of the fo- 
cal Agents, but of all 1 connected with the 
institution. The Mohurrum of last year was 
conducted # by him with a splendour surpassing 
any thing witnessed in the time tif the Hadji 
himself, and yet at scarcely more than a 
moiety of the ejtpeaca formerly lavished or 
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appropriated to uses of I* 9th, 
Share 5,674. 

Dodo. 4-9th Share less 
money, replaced 11,247 
Embezzled by late Cash- 
keeper 5,299. 

Balance in hand 1,513 

23,721 
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rather which it was pretended was lavished 
on that ceremony. He fount! the sums allow- 
ed for the Iinambarrali amply sufficient foi 
every purpose, and his distribution of them 
gave universal satisfaction. Sytid Zyud- 
ood-deen, however, w a as considered too young 
for such an important trust, and the Board of 
Revenue accordingly, with the sanction of 
Government, appointed the present Mootawal- 
Ji, Syud Kcrarnut Ali, who was strongly re- 
cominendcd to them. a 

In the meantime the College had been es- 
tablished, the large house of General Perron’s 
being appropriated to ihe purpose, and on the 
1st August 1836, this noble institution com- 
menced with 1,500 pupils, 250 of w hom were 
Moliaiumiidans, on asyslem embracing educa- 
tion in every department of Oriental and Eu- 
ropean science and Literature, except the 
Greek and Latin languages, without distinc- 
tion of caste or cieed ; and with some slight 
fluctuations in numbers, the good work con- 
tinues, and it is proposed either by the altera- 
tion of the building now used, oi by the crcc- 
lion of a new one, to accommodate the students 
in ari elegant structure which bearing the 
name of the benevolent founder, will hand it 
down to posterity as that of a real benefactor of 
his race. 

• 

The establishment of the College gave sa- 
tisfaction to all classes of people ; and until 
the new Mootawuli arrived, not a whisper of 
discontent was heard. He, how r ever, has zea- 
lously laboured, it seems, to inise a clamour 
against the appropriation of any part of the 
funds to education, and especially to English 
education, and is desirous of having the 
whole surplus fund devoted to the Imambar- 
i ali . As a portion of the press has cngenly es- 
poused his cause, and held his conduct upas 
an example of singular integrity, disinterest- 
edness and moral courage in a native, it may 
be worth while to offer a few remarks on that 
subject. * 

It is alleged that this gentleman’s religious 
scruples have impelled him to the extraordi 
^ary course he has adopted, and that his 
conscience will not allow him to witness the 
appropriation of any part of the accumulated 
surplus fund of the Syudpore estate to the 
purposes of education. In the first place, 
liis consciene cannot be concerned in the 
matter, for he is not morally responsible for 
the interpretation of the will, nor is he called 
on to perfrom any duty whatever at variance 
toith the most rigid rules of his faith ; or to 
which he can with any show of reason pretend 
to have any objection on the score of religion.* 
He rests his opposition to the appropriation 
of any portion of the fnnds to the , purpose 
of education chiefly on the alleged incorrect* 
ness of the interpretation of the words Ukhra - 
jot-i-husnn* which he maintains do not mean 
“ benevolent expenditures,” or any expendi- 
tures for any purpose whatever, nq* exclu- 
sively appertaining to religious offices, and to 
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the Sheeah sect, and to that sect only. 

*pfto of this learned quibbling, which would 
do nojniscredit to the ingenuity of a petti- 
fogging old Bailey lawyer, the word husna. 
is* a common word which requires no legal 
or logical subtilty for its in erpretation, and 
which does, in thfc opinion of peraans as 
well versed in the language as the Syed* 
bear the interpretation put npon it : out in 
point* of fact, the words “benevolent ex- 
penditures” do not occur in the authen- 
ticated translation* of the will upon which 
Government appear to have acted. It lias 
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(Copy.) 

(Sd) W. II. Belli, Collr. 


1, Tlmljee lUohamed Mohsin, the son 
of Hadjiio Fyzeowoollali, the deseen- 
daufcol* Aga Fuzzlwoollah, an inhabitant 
of the Port of llooglily, do, in a condi- 
tion to perform all leg.il acts, of my 
tn '* will and inclination, make this 
valid and lawful declaration. 

That whereas I, the obliger, have no 
sons or descendants or family or kindred 
or relations who could become my le- 
gal heirs, and am desirous to uphold 
the usage of expenditures for the perfor- 
mance of acts of piety, such as prayers 
for the ITuzrauts and so forth (on whom 
rest mercy and grace) which are esta- 
blished in my family. Therefore, the 
Zamindary of the Kismut of Syudpore 
Etsetera appertaining to the Zillali of 
Jessore and the Purgunuah of Soob- 
lall within the said Zillab, and one 
house within the station of Ilooghly, 
named the Emambany, and Emara- 
bazar and Market in the 'station of 
Hooghly, and the articles and effects 
of the Emambarry, agreeably to a se- 
parate Schedule, which have come to 
the inheritance of me, the obliger, and 
which 1 hold dj> to this period in my pro- 
prietory use all these together with their 
rights and appendages, and whatever 
is therein, or emanates therefrom, or is 
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connected therewith CM it trifling or 
_ ..... , yieat) I do hereby consecrate in per- 

The College is an entirely distinct institution, with petuity to th* special Service of God 
which the Mootawalli has no concern f^r expenditures particularized below, 
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be«m shown that they rest on other and much 
more imponantwords in the will. Thgy alorfe 
are morally and legally responsible forfLbeir 
interpretation of the will, and their interpre- 
tation has received the concurrence of Ma 
Ii#!uiiiudans of both sects, as well as of some 
Of the most enlightened Europeans, who had 
nO Interest whatever in the misappropriation 
of the funds. The idea of the Sy<ud*s consci- 
ence then being concerned in the mattdr, is 
a farce* and one single fact alone, in addition 
to all that lias been stated, will serve to shew 
the futility of his whole argument. That 
argument goes to this extent, that the appli- 
cation any portion of the fund to the bene- 
fit of any one not of the Slieea sect, or to 
any purpose not connected with the Sheeah 
faith, is contrary to the will and to the in- 
tentions of the benevolent Testator. This 
point is argued at great length, and the 
Soohni sect is specifically excluded from 
all such benefit. Now what is the fact? that 
THE HADJI HIMSELF PLACED SOONN1S ON THE 
LIST OF pensioners, that very list annexed to 
the will! Moreover tho Hadji himself is un- 
derstood to have dispensed his charities with- 
out reference to caste or creed. 

•Again, if this Qanicl come to judgment, 
rests on what is specified in the will, where 
does he find in it any mention for example 

and having appointed Rnjjub Ali Khan the descendant 
of Shaikh Mohammed Saddick and Sakeer Ally Khan 
the descendant of Ahmed Khan (who have been tried 
by me, the obligor, in relation to tlieir judgment and 
prudence, /aith and probity) as procurators thereof, 1 
have delivered over the said consecrated property to 
tlie said two several persons, that aiding and assisting 
each other, mail matters, and concurring nnd agreeing 
in counsel and opinion, they go on to effectuate the pur- 
pose thereof in the manner following. 

The said procurators, after liquidating the revenue 
to Government, will divide the remainder • of the 
money aiising from the produce of the said possessions 1 
into nine shares, three shares of which they will, in 
the first place, disburse, in causing prayers to be offered 
up for the Prophet who is the chief of mankind and the 
last of the Prophets, and for the holy Imaums (on the 
whole of whom may the favor and mercy of God rest) 
and for the expenses during the period of the holy Mo- 
hurrum and tor all the other holy Imaums; and for the 
repairs of the Eraambarry and the Sepulchres, and two 
share thereof the two proprietors will take and appro- 
priate for their own expenses in equal portion, and 
four shares they will give to the officers transacting 
business, and to those whose names are stated in ^ie 
separate sheet under the seal and signature of this signer. 
And in relation to the daily expences, and the allow- 
ances to persons on 4 pay, and to men of respectability, 
and to Peadahs^and other persons, who are now in service, 
tbs said procurators have the power, when I am no 
more, and they will uphold whatever they think Jit, and 
resume whatever they deem unfit; and I have conferred 
the general superintendency on the said two persons that 
whenever the said procurators consider themselves 
unable to discharge the duties of their pwcuratorship, 
Wh oms oever they shall consider as most lit and^ proper, 
they may appoint as procurators and substitutes in 
their steads. 

Wherefore, these words are executed and delivered 
in tire nature of an obligation to be binding ia the time 
of need. « • 


of a Mwqfivhkana ? Yet, fromib® Itmfc 
Hadji mw baa been maintained cither in 
name or in realifity. These are father gtrdng 
facts against Kerammut Alt's fiosi tfoa. 

With regard to hid dfatoteFeAtedtuiSrf, tvhfhh 
is so highly praised* it may bfe very gretii^; 
but a struggle to get the controul of targe 
funds, in association with those wlta have 
been dismissed and degraded under ciretxfii- 
stances that anight rriake an honorable man 
chary of associating with them for any pur- 
pose, is rather an equivocal mode of display- 
ing the virtue of disinterestedness. If such 
a proceeding be a proof of it, we need not go 
far among the Native community for matiy 
examples of it. 

That any moral courage is required to un- 
dertake such a struggle is a position difficult 
to reconcile with the argument, that the 
Government could not resent such a proceed- 
ing without gross tyranny and injustice. The 
fact is, the Syud has reckoned on having a 
party on his side, and on obtaining by means 
of clamour and possibly legal quibbles, a 
result which he could uever hope to obtain 
from justice aud common sense. 

Iftho Government have misappropriated or 
arc misappropriating the Trust, it cannot he 
denied that they have done so deliberately. 

Written this ninth (Oth) day of the month of llysack 
Hijiee year 1221, cone-ponding with the Itengal year 
1213, one thousand two hundred and thirteen. 

Compared liy Nvndlali. Hose Moonshe • 
This Copy is agreeably to t ie Copy. 

Written on the hack year 1222. 

U LUO do Ameer Tjodeen Ahmui>. 
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They uniat, therefore, if the allegation be welt 
founded, stand convicted of fraudulent abuse 
ofa sacred trust ; and such is in fact the 
charge which Kernmut Alt brings against 
then; and all who have concurred in their 
proceedings ; and supb is the charge we are 
called on to believe on the mere fere dixit of 
this new light of the Slieeah sect, who, accord- 
ing to Connolly, on one occasion, found his 
conscience so accommodating as to admit ot 
his leading Soonni prayers and. cursing All 
with right good will. The charge is about as 
true as that which he more specifically advan- 
ces, that lie “ found the accounts of the lm<un- 
barrali, alt its receipts and disbursements, in 
a state of confusion and ruin/’ The fact is, 
that that controul which lie is struggling to 
overthrow, redeemed them from such a state of 
ruin and from the grasp of that comvption 
which he indirectly defends by bewailing ihe 
fate of those who practised it. 

It is unnecessary to say more on this last 
subject; the public have now the means of 
judging how far the conduct described is 
deserving of the countenance of that authori- 
ty whose orders it violates and whose con- 
duct it impugns. 

The public may also decide for themselves, 
whether it is or n not “ fully clear that* Eng- 
lish is of no use to the Natives of India/ 1 
or whether instruction in that language, is 
likely or not to ho a benefit to Mahomedans 
as well as other Natives at a time when it is 
becoming the language of the Courts and of 
public business, and when the path of prefer- 
ment is opening t<# them in common with all 
other subjects, without distinction of caste 
Or creed. They may judge fur themselves 
also, whether a hospital in which 6,000* pati- 
ents have beer* relieved by European skill 
w ithin three months, is or is not more beneficial 
than one which existed only in name us uu 
excuse for expenditure. Still if these insti- 
tutions he, as is contended, incompatible 
with the intentions of the Testator and the 
provisions of the will, if all who have investi- 
gated the subject for many years without a 
motive to bias them* to wiong, are in efror, and 
Kerainut Ali, who has only now come to the 
investigation be right, then down with College 
and Hospital at once, let them not exist an 
hour even though the result should be that 
fraud should be agaiu triumphant and misery 
unrelieved. 


To the Editor of the Bengal HurJtaru . 

Sm,— -If any further proof were needed of 
the rottenness of that cause which your corres- 
pondent Sheeas espouses, it is abundantly sup- 
plied in his communication ; for, unable to 
meet a single argument advandfed by tne* he 
is driven to the unworthy resource of misre 
presenting what I have sgid and drawing 
inferences directly opposed to the fict. 

My letter, to which he affects to reply* while 
fa* leaves every important point in it untouched 


SlV 

had special reference to Keramut Alfa 
memorial to the Board of Revenue. In that 
document he broadly asserts that English 
education can be of no use to the natives of 
India* I alluded to this opinion of his, merely 
ns illustrative of the value of hi* judgment 
and of the extent of that {earning and talent 
for which some 'of his partisans so eagerljr 
givejiim credit. I have never attempted tff 
maintain that the utility of English education 
could be any* reason for disregarding the in- 
tentions of a testator. On the contrary, f 
have rested entirely on the perfect compati- 
bility of English education with the spirit of 
the w ill and the intentions of the benevolent 
testator, as interpreted, not by the Govern- 
ment, but even by% Sheeah Mootawalli and 
concurred in by other Sheeas. 

I have not rested merely on what Govern- 
ment thought Jit to do ; I have contended and 
do contend, that both morally and legally 
Government are fully justified in the course 
which they have pursued. 

Your correspondent reiterates the assertion 
that the whole tenor of the Hadji's will 
“ shows that the appropriation was entirely 
for the benefit of his own partltular sect t and for 
benevolent or charitable purposes of those of hie 
own persuasion /* I deny this assumption, i and 
1 will trouble your correspondent to reconcile 
it with the fact stated by me that the Hadji 
himself placed Soonni pensioners on the list 
annexed to the will and referred to therein? 
Soonnis are included in that list. Why do 
Sheeas , and even your friend Aloo Bokhara, 
shiik ali reference to this fact ? nnd why did 
Keramut Ali sink all mention of it? I wm tell 
\ou ; because they could not venture to deny 
it, and they dared not grapple with it, for it 
floors their whole argument; it proves that 
the Hadji's intentions were not of that exclu- 
sive nature which they endeavour to provo 
that they were. 

Your correspondent says that “ if the idea 
of English education orginated with Newab 
Akbar Ali Khan, it was not in accordance 
with the w ill/' Here is a specimen of the mis- 
representation by which your correspondent 
endeavours to diminish the force of that which 
he cannot answer. I did not use the word 
idea. I stated distinctly that Akbar Ali 
Khan first proposed the establishment of a 
school for English and Bengali education ; 
the school was established in consequence, 
and the Hugli College is only an extension 
of the plan. • 

Your correspondent says that “ Ali Akbar,' 
if he acted according to the will, had no or- 
ders to receive.” 

* The*man who in the present day advances such an 
assertion, affords thereby « proof, not merely of lus ig- 
norance, but of his impudence in setting up his imltvl* 
dual opinion oi tbe utility to these people of India of 
a language of which he knows not a word, in opposition 
to the general decree manifested by them to acquire* it* 
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This assertion implies a dehial of all right i f n 
the Government to interfere. Now that isftoing 
farther than ever Keramat All has ventured 
tb go — unscrupulous as be appears to be in sc 
"feral of his assertions ; for even he does not 
doily that in a case of proved corruption the Go- 
vernment had a right to displace the Curators. 
A too Bokhara admits the same. The Govern- 
ment did dismiss the orginal Mootawallis for 
proved corruption, and their decision c was 
confirmed by the Zilla and Sadder Dewanny 
Courts to whom the heir of one of the dis- 
placed Mootawallis appealed to be restored 
to the office of Mootawalli. The Government 
then became, according to Maliommedan law, 
Mootawallis, with all the powers conferred by 
the will on the orginal Mofrtawallis. 

They then appointed Akbar Ali to act under 
them as Mootawalli or Naib Mootawalli ; and 
it is rather a novel doctrine that those who 
have the power to appoint, have no power to 
cotroul the appointed. Keramut Ali de- 
clared in my presence, that he was perfectly | 
aware that lie was not to have the entire con- 
troul but to act under the orders of Government 

Your correspondent next assorts, that If 
Ncwaub Akbar j^li was dismissed for disobe- 
dience of orders, it is to be inferred that he 
would not submit to the whole extent of mis 
appropriation which the governor required.*’ 
A very pretty specimen of a non sequitur ? The 
fact happens to be directly the leverse: the 
Government turned out Akbar Ali because 
they could not submit to his misappropriation, 
and n6t because be would not submit to 
theirs ; but his misappropriation bad nothin^ 
to do with education of any kind. 

With reference to the assertion that if every 
purpose specified in the will were efficiently 
provided for, there could be no surplus funds, 

I shall merely remark that it only proves the 
writer’s total ignorance of the nature of the 
endowment. 

One word more and I have done. I have 
maintained that by Maliommedan law the 
Government succeeded to all the powers of 
the displaced Mootawallis ; they are in fact 
Mootawallis, and have so declared them- 
selves, and the person they appoint is ng more 
in realty than Naib Mootawalli. Such is 
Keramut Ali. As Mootawallis, the Go- 
vernment have, by the will, full power to up- 
hold what they think fit and to resume what fkey 
think unfit” why have your correspondents 
shirked these strong points also ? I await their 
answer. 

COMMON SENSE. 

"• Bengal Hurkaru , July 21.] 

, Tb the Editor of the Bengal Hyrkaru • 

Sir, — We have been much amused with 
the reply of Common Sense to our letter, more 
from the want of temper and judgment he be- 
trays than from the want «of sense whiob so- 
phistry and contradictions show, and which 
wo now proceed to expose, without, however. 


being disposed to enler into a paper war to 
which be seems unequal, 

We made no reference but to the letters of 
Aloo BoKHARA,the Friend of India, and Com- 
mon Sense. W hat CoMMop Sense’s letter refer- 
red to is quite immaterial to the question. 
Kuramut Alee may deny that English educa- 
tion is of use to the natives of India ; we do 
not deny that education of any kind is of great 
use, and that die Hugli College is one of great 
utility, but the quid rede does not always fol- 
low the quid utile . Common Sense says, that he 
never attempted to maintain that the utility of 
English education could be any reason for dis- 
regarding the intentions of a testator ; yet the 
whole tenor of his writing — for it cannot be 
distinguished as reasoning,— is to show, not 
to p reeve, that the utility of the Hugli College 
lakes it consonant with the will and inten- 
tions of the testator. 

Wc have not sufficient deference to Hie 
judgment of Common Sense to admit that Go- 
vernment are moially, legally and fully justi- 
fied in the course they have pursued, nor are 
we disposed to dispute the morality of any 
Government wliHi is composed of mere mo- 
ral mortals like ourselves. Though the Morale 
of Government may sometimes be different 
from that of individuals, the Ley ale we deny 
as fully as the justification of Common Sense. 

Our interpretation of the Hajec’s will, in 
our bumble opinion, though notin the superior 
one of Common Sense, is a correct one, confirm- 
d by many more competent to judge of it 
than Common Sense The fact of Soonnies be* 
ing on the list of pensioners, does not invali- 
date that interpretation. Charity is universal 
and may include Christians and Hindoos and 
others, with the principal object of charities ; 
hut a grasping measure, which nearly ex- 
cludes the principal objects of a benevolent 
institution founded by a benefactor of a parti- 
cular sect for tlicNupport of that sect, and their 
faith cannot surely come under any kind of 
charity. 

It makes no difference whether the idea, 
or the * proposal, of a school, originated 
with Akbar Alee Khan ; for we suppose 
that Common Sense is sufficiently acquainted 
with metaphysics to know that the proposal 
followed the idea, and we cannot conceive 
any proposal that did not originate in ideas. 

We still maintain that if tkbar Alee Khan 
acted according to the will, he had no 
orders to receive : Government has only the 
power of appointing a Mootawalli to a va- 
cant Waqf, and dismissing him for corruption 
orother gross misconduct ; but having appoint- 
ed one, the Mootawalli is to act only upon 
the deed under which his appointment is 
conferred, and not according to the will or 
orders of the governing power. If the prin- 
ciple oft interference on the part of Go- 
vernment were once admitted, it would des- 
troy all security for Waqf property, and it 
is well known, that one of the principal 
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objects of a Waqfjs to secure it against the en- 
croachments of a Government. It is the duty of 
a Government only to see that the Mootnwal- 
lies executed all the intentions of the will 
under which he aels, and to controul him for 
corruption or misconduct, without interfering 
with the execution of the will. This is suffici- 
ent to show that a Government could never be- 
come Mootawallies, which would be putting 
property within their grasp which was intend- 
ed to be secured against it. • 

If Government turned out Akbar Alee Khan 
for his mis-appropriation, they did very right ; 
but what is to be done against the mis-appro- 
priation of Government 7 We are poor Shceas 
and very much inclined to benefit by the few 
lacks of rupees of which we have been depriv- 
ed by the utility of the Hugli College ; for 
we arc still convinced that there could he no 
surplus funds if the intentions or the will of 
the testator had been fully executed. 

Wc do not submit to any thing that Com- 
mon Sense maintains at the conclusion of lirs 
reply, and his writings have tended to con- 
firm our opinions. Wc have no wish to quarrel 
with such an irascible being ns Common Sense 
shows himself to be and who contiadicts his 
own title ; but when lie attempts to reason wc 
would recommend his doing so without allow- 
ing his irritation to subdue his judgment, for 
such is the nature of that “ furor brews and 
wc shall then have a proper respect for his ar- 
gumentative decisions. Wc quarrel only about 
moral entities and not with physical beings. 

SUER AS, 


To the Editor of the Bengal ffurkaru . 

Sik, — T he long account contained in your 
paper of the 19tii instant, rog aiding the Waqf 
of Ilujce Moliummud Molwin, of Hugli is 
interesting. The writer of this aiticle takes us 
to a period anterior to the Wm/f and tells us 
the name of the person who built the Imam- 
barali. But the Bubjeet of our discussion dates 
from the period of the Waqf mane by the 
Hajee and his appointment of the two Moola- 
wallees, to whose honest care ho entrusted the 
management ofhis Waqf, after making a hand- 
some allowance to them of no less than two- 
ninths of the entire proceeds of the property. 
The narrator then goes on to say that the Tuo - 
leeut was consigned to the charge of the 
Mootawallies sometime aitciior to the death 
of the Hajee who died in April 1812. At this 
time, we have the Hajce’s own words, that the 
Mootawallies of his appointment were “ tried 
and approved by him, as possessing under- 
standing, knowledge, # religion and probity” 
Three years subsequent to this period, in 1815, 
vre are told that these good men, having such 
high recommendations from the founder him- 
self, were found “entirely* devoid of every 
principle of justice and integrity” a strange 
metamorphosis in so short a time of their 
mental and moral qualities ! The changtf iff 
their disposition must have commenced much 


earlier, since numerous complaints were made 
to the Local Agents, before any inquiries worn 
let Jon foot. In 1817 the Mootawallies wer* 
actually put out, on their conduct being 
found, as alleged, unauthorized, unjustifiable 
and profligate.” The inquiries made about them 
were chiefly through the Revenue authorities 
and Akhbar Ali Kffcan ; the latter was bims^f 
placed in charge of the Tuoleeut ^ after he had 
given his opinion of the corruption of Ins prede- 
cessors. these inquiries were conducted, 

and what were the proofs adduced for the 
establishment of the charges, the narrator does 
not mention, llut as Revenue Authorities only 
could make out charges, ii would have beon 
satisfactory, if the same were transferred to 
a judicial Court i#r investigtion and abjudi- 
cation. 1 believe it is opposed to every princi- 
ple of justice for the accusers to sit in judg- 
ment against the accused, and pass a verdict. 
As the property was private, the more equita- 
ble course would have been to suspend the 
Mootawallies from acting andbave the subject 
of the accusation examined by a judicial tri- 
bunal, and retain or remove them on the deci- 
sion of the court ; and until this was done, the 
whole course of the inquiries set forth by the 
Revenue Authorities, did not warrant their re- 
moval. Wo have little todo with the subsequent 
proceedings of the opposite party or the claim 
set forth by the JlJootubanna . It is enough for our 
purpose to know that the Mootawallies were ac» 
cuscd of mal-practiccs, or, as the narrator says, 
of nefarious conduct, and were deprived of the 
Tuo! cent on the verdict of thoir accusers. This 
bi ought the whole of the Waqf affairs, under 
the management of the Govrnment ; who, 
instead -of acting as faithful superintendents 
in restoring tilings to their original state, 
should they have been found to have departed 
from it, laid down ncio plans for the disposal 
of the Waqf funds, plans which the founder of 
the Waqf never directed ; plans totally at va- 
riance with the nature of the Waqf. In the ad- 
dress of the Sueuas, as inscitcd in your co- 
lumns of the 17th instant, it is said that the 
nature of the Waqf was such that there could 
he nosuiplus funds, and this is fully oorrobo- 
latedby the tenor of the Waqjnama wherein 
these words occur,” I therefore hereby be- 
queath, purely for the sake of God, the whole of 
the above property, with all its rights, immuni- 
ties and privileges, whole and entire, little or 
much, in it, with it, or from it, and whatever (by 
w^gy of appendage) might arise from it, relate or 
belong to it, as a permanent approprialon for 
the following expenditures. Surely these words 
do not anticipate surplus funds; for as the 
Shegas say that any thing arijung from the 
Waqf property must partake of the nature of 
such Waqf \ and so did the Hajee consider it, 
when he says, “ and whatever might arise from 
it. We ask then, where did the Government 
find the surplus fund which they kept back 
for establishing a College for the study of the 
English language. The putnee property belong- 
ed to the Waqf ; and all profits arising from it 
also belonged to •the Waqf » whence comes 
this surplus then i wish the narrator would 
explain U The assent of a few Mahomme^ 
dans, oi even that of Akbar Ali Khan himself. 
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(who by the by was rewarded with the Turtle eut 
for aueb assent) forms no part of the doctrine 
ofthe Mabommedan creed. We must look 
to; their F&oquha and Oolumn , to the rituals of 
thpir faith, and to their other theological works, 
for the decision of so serious a question as 
involves «tho desecration of Waqf rights. Ft 
would be tedious to follow up the narrator 
through all his lengthy and elaborate explana- 
tions, nor is it necessary for the proof of 'the 
desecration to do so. I oppose the Shef.as’ 
address to all what the narrator lias said, and 
if he can get out of the dilemma into which the 
Snbra* have ptaced him, I shall deem him a 
mighty clever fellow ; but, alas', lie has not 
a leg to stand upon ; the existence of the 
I^ugli College and the ^Ijenation of the 
funds are stumbling blocks in his way. If he 
were to wiite twice as much as lie has written, 
1 fear he will still fail in succeeding to remove 
the obloquy with which the conduct of the 
Government is now stained by the desecration 


of consecrated rights for the purpose of ad- 
vancing their own language. The scandal 
put upon Meer Kerarant Ali t» too pitiful to 
need a eons id era lion, while the Meer** conduct 
pronounces him to be a just, conscientious, 
honest and disinterested xnpn ! 

Tn conclusion, 1 beg to say, that instead of 
resorting to lengthy writings and elaborate 
discourses to remove the stigma now fixed 
onthe Government, for usurping consecrated 
property, the easier and the only method 
would be for them to restore the Waqf to its 
original and legitimate purpose. 

I am, Sir, your most obdt. Sevt, 

* A LOO BOO KH All A. 

22 d July , 1837. 


ZEMINDARRY AND RYOTWAREE SYSTEM. 


The comparative merits of the Zumindary 1 (lie respective rights of these parties ; the 
system, as it prevails in the permanently set- j condition of the ryot s or the actual cultiva- 
ted provices of Bengal, Debar, and Orissa, 1 tois of the soil is the subject to winch we beg 
and those of the Ryotwaree System which ob- jto direct the attention of our readeis : it is the 
presidency of Madras, present state of this class under the permanent settle- 
of the most important and interesting jment of Bengal which we propose to compare 
the Revenue system of India, i with I lie condition of the same class under the 
^Vith the features of the permanent settlement \ryolwary system of the sister presidency of 
concluded by the Marquess of Cornwallis, our 1 Madia§. The estates hating, as we have stated, 
Teaders are no doubt acquainted. We shall jbeen farmed out to different individuals, se- 
howevergive a general view of them here. 


tains under the 
one 

questions to 


Prior to 1703, when the permanent settlement 
was made, several other settlements for differ- 
ent periods had been tried. At the end ofeach 
the utmost efforts were made *to raise the Re- 
venue dciived from each Zumindary, until 
the last periodical settlement, which was do 


veral regulations were enacted, by virtue of a 
provision in the settlement to that effect, lor 
the protection of the ryots against the undue 
exeicise of powo^ by the Zutnindars. A Ai- 
rihtunnah or rates of rent chargeable on each 
description of soil was established by which 
the Zumindar is prevented from demanding 


cennial, and concluded onthe most advan- j from his yyots, more than a^certain^ amount ot 

iageous terms which could possibly be secured ' * J 14 ' 

at that time. The most prominent feature of 
the settlement was, that the jumma or the re- 
venue of each estate, and not the quantity of 
zemin or land was the basis of the contract be- 
tween the Government and the fanners. The 
Government ascertained that each estate had 
yielded so much, and putting it up to the high 
■cst bidder, discovered that it could yield no 
Kkore i and accordingly settled with the highest 
bidder, at the maximum offer. The decennial 
settlement thus concluded, was watched in its 
pporaticm duiing its probationary period, and 
having been found advantageous wassubmitted 
/or, and received the sanction of tly* Court of 
- Directors. This settlement was declared per 
luaneni in 1793* 


* Jiis not our intention, ob the present occa- 
sion to enter into the relative positions in 
which this settlement places the Government 

and the Zumindarg or farmers, nor to examine 


rent for each dcsci iption o I field. For a paddy 
field the ryot has to pay at a certain rate, for 
that of a more valuable crop at a higher rate, 
and so on. This arrangement, whilst it guards 
the ryot against any unreasonable demand 
from the zemindar, admits of the improve- 
ment ofthe different fields; for ila ryotean by 
his industry so improve a rice field as to make 
it yield a more valuable crop, his own profit 
will be greater, whilst the profit of the Z»i* 
mi ndar will also increase by the increased rate 
of rent, which the ryot will then have to pay 
him according to the Nirikuamah. 

By these reguialions,*so long as a ryot pays 
his rent regularly, the zeminder has not the 
power to oust him out of his lands, and give 
thorn to another ; Whilst the ryot, if he be dissa- 
tisfied with his Zuminder, or find the rates unfa- 
vorable, may quit his land and go to any other 
Zemindar he mav prefer. This is the greflt 
moral check which the Zuuiindars under the 
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permanent settlement have over their conduct 
towards the ryots ; for as there are many Zinnia* 
dars near each others the ryot has a field for 
selection, and chooses him from whom ho ex- 
pects the greatest advantages. The tyrant and 
the oppressor is deserted by them, and taught, 
by the loss which he suffer;*, in consequence of 
such desertion, the necessity of a milder and 
more liberal treatment of his ryots. Thus we 
find that, under the Zumindary System, the in- 
terest of the Zumindar is identified with that 
of liis ryot, and the latter cannot be in jut ed 
without injury to the former. Hence then a 
sufficient security is afTorded to the ryot, his 
fields so long as he pays rent, are his own, and 
he has in his own hands the means of improv- 
ing his fortune, and with industry and jitdiei 
ous management of rising, by degrees, even 
to a Zumindary. We deny not that l|jis as 
well as all human institutions, is open to 
abuse : by taking advances, failing to pay rent, 
and in various other wavs, the ryot may place 
himself in a very dependant situation on the 
zemindar. But it should he recollected that 
this would he his own voluntary net : at least 
there is nothing in the system to bring about 
such a state of things necessarily. 

From the above brief sketch of the condi- 
tion of ryots under the ZiimimLiry System of 
this presidency, let us turn to the Kyfttwary 
system of Madras. Oil this subject we cannot 
do better than quote the words of !VIr. Tucket 
and Mr. Fullarton, gentlemen intimately ac- 
quainted with the principles and working of 
the system : — 

“ My w isb,” says Mr. Tucker, “ is not to ex- 
aggerate ; but when I find a system requiring 
a multiplicity of instruments, surveyors, and 
inspectors ; assessors, ordinary and extraordi- 
nary ; potails, curnnms, teheildais, and cutoli- 
erry servants ; and when 1 read the desciip- 
tinn given of these officers by the most zealous 
advocates of the system, their petiodical visi- 
tations are pictured in my imagination as the 
passage of a flight of locusts, devout ing in 
their course the fruits of the earth. For such 
complicated details, the most select agency 
would be required; whereas the agency which 
he can command, is represented to ho of the 
most questionable character. We do not 
merely require experience and honesty to ex- 
ecute one great undertaking ; the work is ever 
beginning and never ending, and calls for a pe- 
rennial stream of intelligence and integrity , And 
can it he doubted, that the people are oppress- 
ed and plundered by these multiform agents ? 
The principle of the settlement is to take one 
third of the gross produce on account of go- 
vernment ; and, in order to render the assess- 
ment moderate, Sii T. Monro proposed to grant 
a considerable deduction from the survey re- 
ports. But if it be moderate, how does it hap- 
pen that the people continue it? the same uni- 
form condition of labouring peasants ? Why do 
not the same changes ta^e place here as in 
other communities? One man is industrious, 
economical, prudent, or fortunate ; another is 
idle, wasteful, improvident, or unlucky. In 
M>e ordinary course of things, one should rise 
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and the other fall : the former should, #•**/- 
gtoeftj absorp the possessions of the latter * 
should become rich while his neighbour rh*/- 
main Id poor ; gradations in society should 
lake place; and in the course of time, w© 
might uaturally expect to see the landlord, 
the yeoman, and the labourer. And what pre- 
vents this natural progression? I should an* 
swer, the officers of government . The fruits of 
industry are nipt in the bud. If ou© matt pro- 
duce more than his fellows there is a public 
servant at tiand, always ready to snatch the 
superfluity. And wherefore, then, should the 
husbandman toil that a stronger may reap the 
produce ? 

“ There are twp^otlier circumstances which 
tend to perpetuate this uniform condition, 
fhe ryots have no fixed possession ; they are 
liable to be moved from field to field : this they 
some-limes do of theii own accoid, for the per- 
pose of obtaining laud, supposed to be more 
lightly assessed; at other times, the land is 
.ssinged by lot, with a view to more equal and 
impattial distribution of the good and the had, 
among the different cultivators. But these 
revolutions tend to destroy all local attach- 
ment, and ate evidently calculated to lake 
a .vay one gtcnL incentive to«exertiou. 

“ Thcother levelling principle is to be found 
in the title, which requires that the tjot shall 
make good the deficiencies of his neighbour 
to the extent of ten per cent, ; Mini is, to the 
extent, probably, of his whole surplus earnings* 
Of what avail is it that the husbaudmaii he 
diligent, skillful, and successful, if ltd is to he 
mule tod for his neighbour s negligence or mis- 
fortune ? A must pay the debt of B. If a vil- 
lage be prosperous, it matters little for the 
next village may have been exposed to some 
c.^ amity ; and, from the abundance of the one, 
we exact wherewithal to supply the deficiency 
( of the other. Is it possible to fancy a system 
! Mter calculated to baffle the efforts of the in- 
dividual, to repress industry, io extinguish 
hope, and to reduce all to one common state of 
universal pauperism ? 

“ To convey." says Mr. Fullarton, u to the 
Ynind of an English reader even a slight im- 
pression of the nature, operation, and results 
of the ryotwar system of tevenue, connected 
with the judicial arrangements of 1815, must 
he a matter of some di flic tally. Let him, in the 
fi£*t place, imagine the whale landed interest, 
that is, all the landlords of Great Britain, and 
even the capital farmers, at once swept away 
from off the face of the earth ; let him imagine 
a cess or rent fixed on every field in the king- 
dom, seldom under generally above its means of 
payment ; let him imagine the land so assessed 
lotted out to the villagers, according to the 
number of their cattle and ploughs, to the ex- 
tent of fofty or fifty acres each. Let him ima- 
gine dhe revenue, rated as above, leviable 
through the agency of a hundred thousand re* 
venue officers , collected or remitted at their discre- 
tion, according to* their idea of the octmpaitf's 
means of paying , whether from the prvdueeof 
his land qr his separate property • Aud in order 
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to encourage every man to act as a spy on his 
neighbour, and report his means of ppyitfg, 
that he may eventually save himself fr<yn ex- 
tra demand, let him imagine all the cultivators 
Of a village liable at all times to separate de- 
mand, in order to make up for the failure of 
one or more individuals of their parish. Let 
him imagine collectors to every county acting 
under the orders of a board, on the avowed 
principle of destroying all competition fdr la- 
bour by a general equalization of assessment ; 
seizing and sending back runaways to each 
other. And lastly, let him imagine the collector 
the sole magistrate or justice of the peace of the 
country* through the medium and instrumenta- 
lity of whom alone any criminal complaint of 
personal grievance, suffered by the subject, 
can reach the superior courts. Let him ima- 
gine at the same time every subordinate officer, 
employed in the collection of the land revenue, 
to be a police officer, vested with power to 
fine, confine, put in the stocks, and flog, an in- 
habitant within his range, on any charge, with- 
out oath of the accuser, or sworn recorded 
evidence on the case. If tho reader can bring 
his mind to contemplate such a course, he may 
then form some judgment of the civil adminis- 
tration in progreess of re-introd notion into the 
territories under the presidency of Madras ; 
containing 125,000 square miles, aud a popu- 
lation of twelve milions.” 

Although the above remarks were made 
some fifteen years ago, we are not aware of 
any change that lias taken place since in this 
unfortunate system, to render these remarks 
inapplickble to the present state of things in 
the Madras territories. The disturbances at 
Mangalore which are now exciting much at 
tention, have been, not without reason, attri- 
buted to the dissatisfied state in which ryots 
arc under the baneful influence of the ruinous 
system described in the above quotations. A 
crisis appears to have arrived by which the at 
tention of Government may bo awakened to 
the miseries suffered by so many millions of 
their subjects. The determined opposition of 
sufferers will no doubt occasion an enquiry to 
be made into the causes of it, and representa- 
tions made by the Press, we have reason to be- 
lieve, will not be disregarded by those who 
have it in their power to remedy the evils 
pointed out.— Reformer* April 30. 


To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru . * 

Sir,— You do occasionally,! am happy to see, 
give “the benighted presidency 1 ' the benefit 
of your editorial comments upon the proceed- 
ings of the Government. A few hasty re- 
marks, therefore, upon a subject which should 
engage the deep attention of our rulers, may 
possibly not be unacceptable. The papers of 
thd , Madras Presidency are so remarkably 
<|Bf£ient in any thing like enquiry intd sub- 
jects not immediately connected with the 
petty details of Madras society, it is no mar- 
vel that not one of them havd offered a sugges- 
tion as to the real cause of the latetlislurb- 
ance in Canara. r 


RYQTWAREE SYSTEM, 

In one of your late papers you favored the 
public with Mr. Tucker's remarks upon the 
ryotwar system, and also with Mr, Fullartion’s 
description of the details whioh he considers 
must be gone through in a district settled 
on ryotwar principles. .Now had those two 
functionaries any real knowledge from their 
own experience of the working of the ryutwar 
system, or any extensive personal acquaint- 
ance, with the habits, customs, and character 
of the ryots,, whose interests they believed 
they were consulting, we might attach some 
weight to their opinions. 

If that system were one of modern date, or 
if it had its rise even from the experince and 
cogitations of a man like Sir Thomas Munro, 
we might possibly be justified in withholding 
our cqnscnt as to its peculiar adaptation to the 
circumstances of this country ; but the ryotwar 
system has obtained under other names not 
only in the Southern Peninsula but in all the 
provinces uuder the Bengal and Bombay pre- 
sidencies, and when woikcd out and arranged 
upon known and just principles, and taken 
under the special dilection and control of a 
liberal and enlightcnil Government, it is pe- 
culiarly adapted to India : whereas underthe 
renting zemindary or rnoollazar of the Bengal 
and Bombay presidencies, the same system is 
left to be arranged between a mass of poor 
and needy cultivators on the one hand, and 
a rapacious, ignorant, and tyrannical set of 
landlords, or rather tax renters, on the other. 
Now I ask from whom are the ryots, the ac- 
tual holders and cultivators of the soil, to ex- 
pect most mercy or consideration ? In order 
to make any settlement with the people some 
of the details mentioned by Mr. Fullartou 
must be gone into. The only question is, shall 
those details he undertake i by the Govern- 
ment and its paid and responsible agents, or 
by the irresponsible and unpaid agency of 
creuters or zemindars ? Now, I hesitate not to 
say that the ryot , tf you will give him the op- 
tion, will at once decide for the former. There 
can he no doubt that a direct settlement with 
the real ow ner and occupier of the soil is that 
which will give Government the benefit of its 
resources', and whatever the exigencies of the 
state can spare will, under that direct settle- 
ment, go back again into the channel from 
which we may look for increased production ; 
whereas any relaxation of demand upon the 
part of the Government as in the settlement 
under Lord Cornwallis, was so much put into 
the pockets of middle men and idle zemindars 
to be spent by them in feeding a host of idle 
retainers, or buried in pagodas or tanks, and 
thus rendering it wholly unproductive to the 
state. But 1 did not intend to have said so 
much upon the adaptation of ryotwar to this 
country as upon the la^Jiy administration of 
that system tOtwhick I attribute the late rise 
of the ryots in Canara and Coorg, 

It is quite clear Ahat under the ryolwar r a* 
well as under any other system, only so much 
should betaken by the Government as will leave 
a sum in the hands of the cultivator wherewith 
to proceed in the cultivation of his field;'} 
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Reside? a surplus for a ccinn pl&fiop ; and to do 
this care should do taken not to give undue en- 
couragement to the cultivation of waste land, 
whereby the markets are overstocked and the 
cultivator cannot get a fair return for his 
labour and stock, he consequently becomes 
poorer and poorer every year till at last driven 
to desperation he is ready to join any lawless 
bands which may present themselves, to plun- 
der and reap from the accumulation of others 
that subsistence which the acts of bis rulers 
has prevented him from extractfng from the 
soil. It is just this which has, I believe, 
caused the disturbance in Canara, which has 
laid waste miles and miles of formerly culti- 
vated plains under the Madras Government. 

It is the faulty administration of the ryot war 
system of which the ryots complain, and of 
which they must continue to complain so 
long as those who have the control and direc- 
tion of affairs, deprecate all proposed per- 
manent remissions and saddle the people with 
land for which they have no need, and to 
cultivate which they have not the means. 

The ryotwar or any other system can never 
prosper 'unless it is administered by men con- 
versant with the first principles of national 
economy, nud who look beyond the present 
day and proceed upon the assumption that all 
assistance which the Government can give 
now in the shape of light and indirect taxation 
will be amply repaid to it oil a future day in 
the increased resources, energies, and capital 
of its landowners or ryots. 

I am not aware of the precise nature of the 
instructions under which the Collectors of the 
Madras Presidency act ; hut I have been giv- 
en understand that while the demand has 
remained the same, the Collectors year by >ear 
have been on the dccieasc. The best proof 


of the soundness. of any revenue administra- 
lipon fnust he its punctual realization of the 
fixed f a»xe*Hitiecit, and that not for a short time 
but tor a course of years,, 

The great error fct the present system, and 
that which causes the insupportable piwssu re to 
be felt by the people, is the erroneous view of 
those who have imagined that tlieryot is capa- 
ble hf cultivating or paying the tax upon the 
same quantify of land from year to year. It is 
this which has led to the impoverishment of the 
great body of landed proprietors, and which, 
had Sir Thomas Munro lived to see the general 
working of his own * rules, he would have 
been the first to correot by limiting the an- 
nual demand to the real capability of the 
payers and not regulating it by the exigencies of 
the stale , the eagerness of native Coluctors in 
the provinces, or by an average of former years . 
If you, Mr. Editor, could gain the attention 
of men in authority as to the real cause of the 
orosent impoverished state of the landowners 
or ryots of India, iny labour will not he lost, 
and ) our paper will have boeu the means of a 
great public benefit. 

I am. Sir, your most obedient Servant, 

Jane, 1837. A RYOT : 

P S.- Since writing the above, 1 find from 
the Madras papeis that the pretender in Cana- 
ra has given us the real cause of the distur- 
bances there, the oppression of the people by 
Government officers. • 


•Loans of money by Government to bankrupt farmers, 
the relinquishment of laud only upon condiliooR, tanta- 
mount to prohibition, and annual abatements of the Axed 
assessment in the shape of remissions . 


THE TENASSERIM PROVINCES. 


All professional travellers and tourists, who 
have set out for the different parts of the wide 
world with the intention to give to posterity 
the benefit of their unique observations, were 
well furnished with portfolios of all sizes and 
descriptions, and beginning with a sea voy- 
age, had much time to ruminate and to ar- j 
range their observations. They faithfully 
noted down every little accident which 
happened to them during that very uninter- 
esting and monotonous period ; but they ima- 
gined it to be exquisitely beautiful, because 
it was new, and there did not remain one 
phenomenon which was not spoken of largely 
and repeatedly. <* # 

Whatthe celebrated Malaapina, Cook, Fos- 
ter; and Humboldt acutely investigated, —what 


Chamisso ip lovely verses sang, and what a 
host of followers in had prose recaptulated, 

has no charm at the present day. 

w 

The phosphorescence oP the water, the po- 
larization of light, the flux and reflux of the 
tides, the colour of the sea, experiments with 
the chronometer, the appeareneh of a sea weed 
in remote regions, distant from every shore, — 
all these are problems which have already 
gone through too many hypotheses. 

Meteorological observations are considered 
tedious ; fish catching and shark hooking have 
had their admirers; sleeping turtle fishing 
much more; and fish spawn examinators and 
molluscous dissectors have done and narrated 
a great tjeal. 
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There remains, therefore, nothing for mo to 
fell, and 1 may snfelv at once step oven from 
the lower flouting light at the Sand heads to 
Cape Negrai*, or to the island 4 of Piepaiis, 
the two sentinels of the gulf of Martaban, 
where a new wwld begins. Not many parts 
are so iquch unknown, even to navigator*, un 
the const of Maiiaban, otherwise would Horse- 
burs; h*s excellent charts not have left such a 
space of hind as near Mergui entirely dubious 
ot empty, which to sea geographers, is only 
clash'd with. Borneo, New Guinea and parts 
of New Holland. 

Very much indebted mint be the vessels vi 
siting Moulmein and Rangoon, to the fact 
that the sunken or drowned island is accu- 
rately known. It is an awful reef of rocks, 
just peeping out of the blue main at the en- 
trance in the milf of Martaban, and we were 
ill no little danger of miming upon it w itli 
our little frail craft, to return no morn. Fu- 
ture ages will perhaps ornament this danger- 
ous spot with a famous light house, — the pre- 
sent dins of the daw’ii of civilisation in these 
^regions, must be content if one or the other 
vessel does not stiike against it “ by chance.” 
'lint probabh, for ages, these beautiful coun- 
tries will remain at the mercy of an unbound- 
ed natme, its foivsts impenetrable, and the 
huge elephant, the rude buffalo, and the rna-j 
licious tiger, its undisturbed masters and 


The coast is at clear weather more (ban fifty 
miles distant when visible; at least I speak 
of the high chains of the Martaban, the Am. 
Iicrest chain, the Qtietkri mountains, and 
others to this day without a current name. At 
this season of the year, where all is excessive- 
ly foggy, the sceueiy bursts at once open, and 
Ihe beautiful sight of Anilietst town charms the 
new comer. Approaching the place the high- 
er mountains disappear, and several obtuse 
cones witli a long stretched bar at both sides, 
form benuLifhl outlines, which are covered 
witli forest to the highest tops, and the differ- 
ent tinted light, produced by the varried foli- 
age, gives to the scenery at an evening’s view 
an inimitable effect. The beauties of a tro- 
pical world aie here to be admit cd and the 
enjoyment of a luxuriant, unbounded and ne- 
ver patched vegetation, enchants many old 
Indians coming from Calcutta, but chiefly ftoiri 
Madras. 

What is called Amherst Town is scarcely 
seen from the vessel; all the daik brown 
wooden houses of t lie new establishment aie 
hidden behind the vaiiegated foliage of the 
trees, and only several strange looking little 
pagodas on the prominent paits of the beach 
aie the guides to the navigator. Two detach- 
ed Pygnaar islands aie the goaidians rising 
from the waters, to ihe edge of the sea, cover- 
ed wiili gracefully bended trees of a new fonn 


possessors. laud species. 


I no where saw the sea so modi agitated by 
the tides as in the gulf of Martaban. Piuha- 
blv a greater qnanl:ly of water dischai ges it- 
self into 1 the sea than at the delta of the Gan- 
ges and Burampnter. The Fersaim or^legrais, 
the numerous branches of the liawaddy, the 
Sitiim and the junction of tluee streams 
before Moulmein ate nohlc livers, and have 
all their openings into the sea not more than 
two degrees distant from eacliother. They pro- 
duce such poweiful currents, that, notwith- 
standing that w r e made G knots an hour upon 
the *date northward, we weie constantly driven 
towards the south and west. 

The first view of the coast of Martaban is j 
undoubtedly inviting. Accustomed for a long j 
lime to tlio monotony of the plains of Bengal, 
the elevated chains of the mountains appear 
at once, and seein to be, the too long missed j 
friends of passed years, and their first sight, ! 
is hailed with delight. The tropic vcgela-i 
tion is certainly, for a newcomer from Europe! 
to Bengal, new and striking, chiefly if he ar- 
rives at the end of the monsoon ; but it is an 
old truism that the uniformity of plains 
creates, aftersome time, both tediousness and 
discontent. People inhabiting hills and 
modtotaiM, even if strangers, have been always 
happiertfian people of the plains. The Ben- 
galee#, Whose number increases every year on 
tk|s^co&st, either free emigrants of servants, 
mi,' exceedingly astonished at the first view’ 
jpf the coast. Tne notion of a mountain does 
;$fcot exist in their dictionaiv, and they consi- 
der them to beclouds of a particular shape, as 
I have heard, even if quite close to the shore. 


The entrance into the Moulmein river is nar- 
row and rather difficult. From ihe point of Am- 
herst tow'll, a icef ot bleak rocks (at low water 
several feet above the surface) stretches several 
hundred yauls straight across, and on the other 
side an extensive sandbank obstructs the river 
bar, so that the proper entrance is riot more 
than a half mile broad. A vessel should 
always tiy to cuter the river, passing the 
black buoy, for if laying outside, she is 
in danger to be diiven fiom her anchors 
on the sand. TheV*>b and flood are so impetu- 
ously rushing out and in, that the vessel tides 
veiy unsafely and the currents arc so strong 
that they foim high waves like those agitat- 
ed by the paddles of a powerful steam en- 
gine. The rush of the tides is at the inter- 
vals r rorn 10 to 20 minutes, and the water be- 
comes then at once turbulent and muddy like 
puie foam. The fishing boats, on account of 
those powerful tides, do not dare to go outside 
for fear of being entirely at the mercy of the 
dreadful element, the sea. 

Atlhe inside of the bar is a pretty good 
anchorage, though not entirely safe. Ships of 
great burthen do not go up to Moulmein, 
hut take in their cargo of timber at Amherst. 
It is the only extensive trade hitherto carried 
on in these very promising provinces. 

All is quiet and peaceful on shore ; nothing 
of the bustle, the coming, going, and doing, of 
a stirring place ; scarcely a boat is seen, — 
scarcely a living being walks on the solitary 
sea beach, 
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The proceeding op the river without guid- bavu opportunity to see every day ill full pa- 
ance hs considered very unsafe, and even small ratio tte fearful red jackets, a terror to the* 
vessels, except native crafts, take an appoint- buffaloes, as they equivocally denominate 
ed pilot, which, however, is by far a less them ;*and the time is too short to have forgot- 
expensive necessity here than in Calcutta ten the mischief which they experienced from 
liver. Having passed the bar, the river be- these ‘jackets* to make them at least prudent 
comes smooth and dalm, without any visi- though not less proud and presumptuoys. 
hie cnrient ; — the banks are low, and a good 

wa v inland, sometimes entirely under water. Before reaching the town, several dock yard*' 

Tices of a minor size, densely supported by are sotii dispersed along the river, and num- 
imprnetiable underwood and water plant, co- hers of wooden skeletons peeping through the 
vet i he *oil entirely ; stunted trunks stray in all ( half cleared jflngle are a positive proof of the 
diiertmnS' gieat blocks of gigantic trees, intention of the inhabitants to augment their 
palms, bamboos and ritimeious branches, stalks means of trade and communication, 
and grass, float down in the ocean, disre 

gjinled by men who live very thinly scattered ! The first appearence of the town is very 
while the poor fishermen's huts are hidden be- odd. Nothing but wooden buildings, chiefly 
hind the leaves of the bushy trees. Here and cottages, with thatched protruding roofs, alt 
then; a narrow, sharp-pointed Bunn ah boat of brown colour ; jungle and underwood from 
hollowed out of a single trunk, glides silently all sides ; some little wooden inclosures of 
along the hanks; no merry song of the peo- intended future gardens; here and there a 
pie eo livens the inviting scenery ; the irilia- plantain tree, with its light green broad 
hi !an(, depressed for ages by iron despotism, leaves, contrasting with afew old trees, de- 
doo> not dare to bo happy and many think to (vying under the inimical influence of clear- 
this day that the present very different govern- ing civilisation. — these are the signs of the 
merit is only a temporary happy illusion. commencement of human culture aud remodel- 

• alion. 

Proceeding up the liver, though in many | 

places shallow, olfeis no difficulty to vessels | Just so must have looked Jlie first attempts 
aride. ,j(>0 tons burthen. Several small buoys ' in Ameiica to annihilate the virginity of its soil 
in the rner make the most dangerous [flares never before touched, where new cities and 
Milhcieriily romspicumis, and there is no provinces since have risen, a transplantation 
shifting of the sands as in the llooghlv, the of old Europe. Twelve years ago all was here 
i j v o i i (jamming, with few Variations, always a wilderness. When Sir Archibald Carnp- 
I lie same. bell landed at Martaban, with the intention 

to select a spot for the quarters of the British 

The Prince's island on the right bank, with forces, and endeavoured to penetrate tolhe top 
it> pictui esque lulls, appears more promi | of the hill which lie saw from the river, the 
nent l_> . It is of considerable value, and will ' healings of the compass were his only guide, 
he more so in time. It possess fertile plains and w ith sappers and miners at his disposal, 
of alluvial soil whiohyicld rice in great quan- lie icquircd a full day to clear the distance of 
lily i‘ r >d "fa superior quality. Heneially, the on# mile. Now, there exists at the samespot 
Bui mail rice is considered fai prefcmhle to a city of more than 51,000 human abodes, and 
that cultivated in Bengal; but it does not upwards of 51,000 inhabitants ; good roads in- 
agrre well with the Hindoos, of which these- te. sect it in all directions ; the influence of hu- 
poy regiment here stationed^ gives a daily man ingenuity and perseverance has gained 
pi oof. Higher up, about 7 miles fiom Monl-j the. victory over an overwhelming nature; its 
mein, is another small islet ('ailed Green Is- inhabitants look out to a happy posterity with 
md where the river takes the last bend, a calm assurance, and every one offers in his 
Martaban, on the opposite side, with its nume- tongue and in bis way, thanksgivings to his 
mils pagodas, is first visible; ptnceeding 1 great maker and presci ver. 
one mile mure, Moulmeiii itself comes in view. 

The pagodas, though with respect to syrnmc- The same hill from which Sir Archibald 
irical lines claim very little the admiration of Campbell gained the first view over the coun- 
an architect, give every where the most pro- try, and sagaciously pronounced the besUuit- 
Hiinent character to the country. Wherever a ed Spot for a new settlement, is the chief for the 
village, and much more where a town, in Buddhist worship. Very modestly built, are 
Buddhistical countries is met with, there the houses of the differt Christian congregati- 
are pagodas the first visible buildings ; they ons,— viz. an Episcopal church, a Baptist, an 
are of all sizes, though always of the same Anabaptist, and a Roman CatholitTchapel. 
form, — a very pointed concave pyramid on a 

quadrangular or sixangtilar base. The great The town of Martaban is the chief market 
Pagoda of Monlnoein is considered a remark- of the place; its chief commodity is vegetable, 
able one, which rivals ITer elder sister at Mar- and Burmah boats* partly belonging to Moul- 
taban. With jealous eyes, look tlie old rulers mein, parti? to Martaban, glide silently in 
of the country trom the other side of the river the evening on the river in all directions, and * 
over to the new settlement, which ejicreases pass at high water, close under the houses 
rapidly every year. They have not ceased to which rest, all without exception, upon a 
hope that u will be again their own ; unfortu- foundation of woodln posts, which give them 
nateiy for them, the first objects which meet a very strange appearance. There are at 
then sight arc the cantonments where they present atMouluiein very few vessels, cheifly 
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very small native schooners, trading along 
the coast with Rangoon, Tavoy, Penang, and 
►Singapore, besides some brigs and sometimes 
barks, plying between this plane ana Cal- 
cutta or Madras. Recently, limber has been 
also exported to the Isle of France. 

• 

Coming on land, the lower vegetation at 
this season is rather scanty, all tho grass en- 
tirely burnt, the trees casting their leaves, 
and, though the thermometer in tho middle 
of the day rose to 87 degrees, Faht., yet the 
time was the true winter, when Nature’s pro- 
ductions repose from their yearly exertions. 

Mr. Blundell’s, the commissioners, resi- 
dence, is considered the tyost finished in the 
place ; it is exactly like the others in Bur- 
mall Chinese style, entirely composed ol 
wood, elevated on posts above the ground, to 
leave a free passage to the pouring water dur- 
ing the moonsoon, with a projecting roof sup- 
ported by wooden pillars, .forming a kind of 
outside verandah. But this, (as are th 
greatest part of the houses, though looking 
very unpromising fnnn the outside.) is ex- 
ceedingly comfortable and undoubtedly very 
well adapted to the country and climate. 
All windows are ppen, and forming the gieat- 
est part of the walls ; such a house is rather 
to be called an airy cage than a solid mansion. 
Some of the houses inhabited by Europeans, 
are even made only fioui bamboo and reeds. 
Notwithstanding this, the greatest part of the 
gentlemen and ladies seem to be very happy, 
and like the country and the people. The 
usual 'complaints that India, with all its 
Asiatic luxury, is only a splendid exile, 
never from tho topics of a gencial conversa- 
tion, and the only repeated complaint was 
that potatoes ate exceedingly scarce, and 
that the comimirii ations with other parts* of 
the world are loo ficquently intei riipled, and 
letters from Europe do not arrive tor months* 
The reason is, that the military gentlemen are 
from the Madras presidency, whence vessels 
are much scarcer than from Calcutta. The 
climate must undoubtedly he better than in 
any part of India, and the place ought to he 
strongly recommended as a place of tccrea- 
tion and test -rat'on of health to the vale- 
tudinarian. Nobody is afiaid of the sun, and 
every body walks even in the middle of the 
day without a chatta. The best proof of the 
salubrity of the climate is H. M. 62d Regi- 
ment, which, out of 670 ineu here stationed, 
has at present only 28 men in the hospital, 
the greatest part merely with trifling and ex- 
ternal diseases, and the hospital was twice 
entirely closed. 

The greatest curiosity of Moulmein, is the 
abovementioned pagoda on the elevated hill 
behind the towns. It is a rharmingplace, from 
where the most beautiful panormna,of the 
country is to be seen. Tho place of worship is 
an aggregation of pagodas of all sizes, the larg- 
est in the centre. There is such a number of 
idols, incarnations, ministers of the gods, 
probably saints, higher and lower attendants, 
of all ages and shapes, that only* the chief 


ones enjoy the prerogative of a separate 
| abode ; the others are apparently promis- 
cuously crowded together in several 
poorly looking wooden shops. Amongst 
them is a young gentleman of an enormous 
j size in demigiecian costume, stretched on a 
couch, leaning on iiis hand ; he is holding a 
palaver with a host of figures, who approach 
him in a kneeling position, with folded hands. 
All these images are formed from while clay, 
the outside of a kind of enamel and seem to 
be paitly of'Caucasian, partly of the Mogul 
races, but all distinguished byvery jong ears ; 
a mark of beauty amongst the Burmese. 
Theit colour is chiefly dead white, some are 
black, and I suppose they are evil demons, for 
they have exceedingly wild and grinning 
features ; only few arc entiicly gilded. 

Tire system of toleration is happily intro- 
duced amongst the Buddhists and they are 
not at all pailicular about their gods, so as fo 
keep ilicm mystciiously shut up. My guide 
was a Burmese, and lie was the first who 
opened those shops and showed me every 
thing without reserve or apprehension. Not 
a single soul was at that hour there ; the new 
and the full moon ate the times when all Bir- 
malis wrapped in their best clothes ; pilgri- 
mage to this holy shrine to oiler their prayeis, 
and Uamtold they are very pious. Round the 
hill are different curious standards of the 
Burmese and Chinese fashion, long narrow 
strips of cloth fantastically cut out. Such a 
standaid is always met with, wheio a holy 
place stands, at the abodes of their yellow- 
elothnd priests or monks, at holy souices, 
where wonderful figures with birds’ fa'*es 
form the ornamental statues, and at other 
mausoleums, where dogs with long beaks, 
represent their guardians. 

The can ton merits arc an open, well-cleared 
place, separated from the town. Opposite to 
Martaban town 250 years ago, at least so says 
tradition, theieotvas a considerable town at 
the same spot founded and inhabited by the 
Siamese, and the place of the cantonments 
uas a largo fort. The remains of a deep 
ticneli, made unquestionably by artificial 
means, seems to cot robot ate their opinioa. 

For the past four years, Moulmein has be- 
come the place of transportation for convicts 
from Bengal and Madras. Their number 
amounts at present to about 800. The place 
will, perhaps, in time, be a penal settlement, 
somewhat resembling New South Wales. 
The transportation of criminals lias undoubted- 
ly proved useful to tlie inhabitants, and bene- 
ficial to themselves. The price of labour is 
excessively dear; the Burmese are an inde- 
pendent race, who do not like to work for 
Europeans. Rice, and some spontaneously 
growing leases and fterries gathered in the 
forests, form their principal food. A house of 
bamboo is built in tl»e course of some days, 
and they ,k now no other wants. Money has.no 
charm for them, as they do not know how to 
use it, especial ly as they never have been trades- 
men, which occupation is in Burmah con- 
lined to the princes and noblemen. Some 
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families came over from India with their mas- for escape. Scarcely leaving the place, 
tors; others followed, and begin now 10 settle thft forests hide them, and the river is (ho 
themselves. At first there was great difficulty frontier of the territory, which, to cross, they 
in persuading them to leave India; they did get easily the means ; a jealous government 
of course not know where Moulmcin or To* receives them there with open arms; and a 
nasscrim generally wjere ; no wonder, — many 1 black man finds his way from Pegu to the 
Europeans did not know! | Coast of Coromandel by laud withflut any 

I difficulty ! That these escapes do not happen 
Now being better informed, tlieir numbers j moie frequently is a proof that the Thugs, in 
increased annually - otherwise the most com some* measure, must he satisfied with their 
mon necessities of life could not l»e got. The j present condition, and greatly perhaps ac- 
iriiroduetioii of convicts was, therefore, very knowledge the justice of theit condemnation, 
desirable. A piohlcm remains to be solved in about three 

years. Will not a part of those transported 
The greatest part of the necessary Govern- for seven years prefer to remain in tliecoun- 
vnem work being finished, they are hiied out try ? If so, and there is much reason to anti- 
lo piivate individuals, which envois the in- cipute it, a sy stem •of colonisation on a larger 
cm ting expenses. They arc well treated, and scale could be introduced, which would un- 
hehuve rcmai kahahly well and the famous doubtedly prove beneficial to the country 
Thugs are the mildest arid most submissive and to the government, 
cl.iss ! They have unfortunately great facilities Englishman,] 1)R. IIelfkr. 


CAPT. 1TANNAYS ROUTE from AVA to the FRONTIER of ASSAM. 


Fioin the termination of the Huriiic.se wai i 
to the present period, the spii it of inquiry lias I 
never slept, and the most strenuous exertions 
have been made by the officers employed on 
the eastern frontier to extend our geograpieal 
knowledge to countries scarcely known hut 
by name, and to acquire some accurate inhu- 
mation regarding the manners, customs, and 
languages of the various races of men by 
whom they arc inhabited. 

The researches of Captains Bedford,* Wil 
cox and Ncufwlle, ami ol Lieutenant Burl- 
ton in Ass<t in, dispelled the mist which had 
previously tested on tiro whole ot the eastern 
portion of that magnificent valley; and the 
gcneial direction and nspoefot its mo it J- aiit 
hunters, the eourses and relative size ul its ' 
livers, the habits of the iimumciahle tribes 
w ho dwell on the nigged summits of its moun- 
tains, or on the alluvial plains at their base, 
were then first marie the subject of descrip- 
tion, founded, not on the vague repoits of 


ft is generally known that the course of the 
lower portion of the Irawadi river, or that part 
extending from Itanqun to Avn, had been 
delineated by Lieut. Wood, of the Engineers, 
who accompanied Captain S vines on his em- 
bassy to that Court ; and that the features of 
the surrounding country, the size of the towns, 
its natuial productions and population, had 
at I lie same tinie been investigated by (bo 
accmatet Buchanan. Charts of this portion 
of the liver, extending to Manchalm, ihe ea-* 
pital of the gieat Alompra, had at a far earlier 
period been constructed, but the surveys 
weTe avowedly made in a manner not calcu- 
lated to inspire much confidence iri their ac- 
fusaev ; and the attention of Europe was first 
rxteiixMoly drawn to this field of inquiry by 
the publication of Si mes, whose exaggerated 
views of the civilization, power and lesources 
| of the Buimesc empire were generally adopt- 
ed, while the more accurate estimates of hi* 
successor Coxe were licalcd with compara- 
tive disregard. 


half civilized savages, but on the peisonal , . . , . . 

investigations of men, whose scientific at- In the very infancy of our intercourse with 

taimnents enabled them to fix with precision 1 ,e Bur man em l J,,4> » fin( * "\ ,cn the most per- 
the geographical site of every locality they se V r * n £ attempts were made to obtain set- 
visited. The journey of Wilcox and Bul lion ^ emcn * s various points of 111 e coast, the 

to the sources of the Irawadi liver bad proved mor ® remote stations on the tipper poition of 

the absence of communication between it and l * ,e nvei not forgotten; and Hama 

the gieat Tsanpoot Thibet, bat they were an- j or B '" n " WM « ven ,hen ^""* n ft,fcthe e "'l , " r " 
able to prosecute their examination further 1 om a * ra< * p between the Burmese and Chi- 
east; and though their researches had ex- i nese > in °' ,r merchanis were 

tended to a point not more than twenty miles most anx,ous to sl,a,p * Itis fisseried that, at 
distant from the nieridfein on which tho labors ' *^ lc commencement of the 17th ncntuiy, fao- 
of tho Jesuit Missionaries in Yu'mn lias been ,ories weracstahlished in that ncigboui hood, 
abiu,.tly terminated, the intervening space, but th<f permission to remain was shortly ar- 
aijd great valley of the /,«uwdi still remained ‘erwards withdrawn, and the inlormatiott 


closed against them, arid every attempt to en- 
ter either from Assam or Manipur , was defeat- 
ed by the jealous vigilance of the Burmese 
authorities. 


which it is supposed was then obtained of the 
sui rounding country, has never been rescued 
from oblivion ; — this is the less to be regret* 
ted as the*loss has been fully compensated by 
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tbe results of recent research ; and the jour- 
ney of Captain Hannay, of the 40tli Reglmeftt 
Native Infantry, from Ava up the Irawadi river 
to the forntier towns of Barno and Mogung , 
has at length rendered this hitherto inacoe* 
sible region almost aswell known to us as the 
more so j them districts, through which this 
noble rive directs its course. Many geographi- 
cal points of extreme interest have been de- 
termined' by the personal observation and In- 
quiries of this meritorious officei;. Bamo has 
for the first time become accurately known 
from the same source — much valuable infor- 
mation has been gained respecting the trade 
carried on between Ava and China in this re 
mote eorner of the Barman empire — the ha- 
bits and localities of some of the principal 
tribes occupying the mountainous tracts bor- 
dering on western Yunan have been success- 
fully investigated — the position of the very 
remarkable valley of Hukong has been deter- 
mined — the Pyendwen or amber mines have 
for the first time been examined by the eye 
of European intelligence — the latitudes ol 
the principal towns between Ava and Mung 
hhong have been ascertained by astronomical 
observation with a degree of accuracy suffici- 
ent for every purpose of practical utility, and 
they may now lie regarded as established 
points, from whence inquiry can radiate in 
every direction with a confidence which the 
most zealous and enlightened investigators 
have been hitherto unable to feel in prosecut- 
ing their researches, from the want of a few 
previously well determined positions at which 
to commence or terminate their inquiries. 

To an act of aggression on the part of a 
Singpho tributary of Ava against achicfiain of 
the same clan residing under our protection, 
are we indebted for the opportunity of acquir 
ing the information now gained, and the feud 
of two insignificant borderers may prove the 
immediate cause of a more intimate communi- 
cation than had ever previously existed he 
tween our recently acquired possessions in 
Assam and the northern province of the Bar- 
man empire. 

The Bisa and Duplia Gaums are the heads 
of two clans ol Siugphos, occupying the north- 
ern and southern faces of the chain of moun- 
tains, which forms a lofty harrier between 
Ava and Assam . The former chieftain, on our 
conquest of the latter country, tendered* Jiis 
submission and was admitted within the pale 
of that feudatory dependence which many 
other tribes of the same clan had been equally 
anxious to enter ; — he was uniformly treated 
liy the local authorities with great considera- 
tion, and was located at the northern foot of the 
Pathol pass leading from Assam to the Hukong 
valley. Between this chieftain and the Dupha 
Gaum a feud had existed long previous to our 
assumption of the sovereignty of the country ; 
and the latter, at the close of the year 1835, 
headed a party, which crossing the mountains 
from the Barmcse province of Hukong, enter- 
$4 Bisa , the residence of the chief of that clan, 
<$t>d after ravaging and plundering the village, 


sealed their atrocity with the indiscriminate 
murder of all the inhabitants that fell into 
their hands. The circumstances were made 
known to the British Resident at the Court of 
Ava ; inquiry was demanded, and security re- 
quired against the recurrence of similar acts 
of aggression. A deputation fioni the capital 
was ordered to the Burmese frontier for the 
pucposeol instituting the necessary investiga- 
tion, and Colonel Burney, the enlightened re- 
presentative of British interests at that court, 
failed not to "avail himself of the opportunity 
thus unexpectedly afforded, of attaching an 
oflirer to the mission ; and Captain Hannay, 
who then commanded his escoit, was selected 
for the duty. 

The party, consisting of the newly appoint- 
ed Bormali governor of Mogauny , of Captain 
Hannay and several Burmese officers of iufe 
rior rank, with a military escort, left Ava on 
the 22nd of November, 1835, in a fleet of 34 
boats of various sizes, for a part of tbe coun- 
try which had been uniformly closed against 
strangers with the most jealous vigilance. 

“ No foreigners,” says Captain Hannay, “ ex- 
cept the Chinese, are allowed to navigate tbe 
Irawadi above the choki of Tsampaynago , situ- 
ated about seventy miles above Ava; and no 
nativqof the country even is pennitted to pro- 
ceed above that post, excepting under a speci- 
al license from the Government. The trade 
to the north of Ava is entirely in the hands of 
the Chinese, and the individuals of that nation 
residing at Ava have always been vigilant in 
trying to prevent any interference with their 
monopoly.” 

The mission was detained the two following 
days pear the former capital of Anmarapura , 
to complete the quota of troops by which it 
was lobe accompanied, and whose discipline, 
when they did join, was very soon found to be 
on a par with their honesty. 

rt . 

“ They work their own boats,” says Captain 
Hannay, “ some of which are covered in, and 
others, are quite open. Their musquets hf 
they deserve the name) are ranged here and 
tlieie throughout the boats, and are net or 
cleared either from rust or dust, and wet or 
dry they are left without any covering. Each 
man carries a canvass bag, which is a recepta- 
cle for all sorts of things including a few 
bambu cartridges. He wears a black Shan 
jacket and a head dress or young boung of red 
cotton handkerchief, and tlius equipped he is 
a complete Burrnah militia man. They ap- 
pear on further acquaintance to be better hu- 
utoured than I at first thought them, but they 
arc sad plunderers, and I pity the owners of 
the fields of pumkins or beans they come 
across. I have remarked that whatever a Bur- 
man boatmaft eats in addition to his rice, is 
generally stolen.” 

Except at Kugyih, where there are said to 
be several Christian villages, of which, how- 
ever, no satisfactory information could be 
obtained, the progress of the mission was 
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unmarked by any circumstance of interest until 
its arrival at Yedau % where they entered the 
first kyouk dioen, ■ or rocky defile, through 
which the river directs its course. Lower 
down, the extrerme breadth of the stream had 
varied from one to ^two'and a half miles, bui 
here its width was 'contracted to less than a 
qjiarter of a mile, with a porportionate in- 
crease in the depth and velocity of the current. 
During the rainy season of the year, boats 
shoot through these narrow passes wilb^terri- 
lic velocity, arid the numerous e'ddies caused 
by the projecting rocks, add greatly to the dan- 
ger of the passage. In this part of their course, 
the mission, frequently met large rafts or bam- 
bus descending from the Shueli river, and upon 
them, small basketsof pickled tea, brought from 
the lulls to the south-east of that river. This 
tea was said to be manufactured by a race called 
Pafoitg'lue, who are under Alomeit. At *t'singu, 
Captain Hannay saw three native Chinese 
from Thengyichuov Mounyen, and several other 
in the set vice of the noblemen of the court, 
bad accompanied the expedition from Ava 
with the view of proceeding to the Kyouck 
Tsein , or serpentine mines near the sources of 
the l/ru river, west of the Irawadi. On the 
30th ol November the parly left the village of 
Yadeu \ r ua, where a perceptible change takes 
place in the character of the country and river. 
“ The latter/' says Captain Hanny, u f?om co- 
vering an extent of miles, is sometim js confi ried 
within a limit of 150 yards, without rapids or 
torrents, as I had expected, but almost as still 
as a lake. In some planes its depth is vety 
great being upwards of 10 fathoms, it winds 
through beautiful jungle, in which the pipal, 
a i nidi trees, and bainlius, are conspicuous, ami 
it has, generally speaking, a rocky bed and 
banks, which last rise to a considerable height 
and are composed of sandstone, which varies 
from dark to a white and yellow color.” At the 
next stage, is a rocky island with Pagodas on 
it, in the middle of the liver something like 
the Janguirali of the Gagges, Thihadoohya. 
Captain Hannay mentions a very remarkable 
instance of the tameness of the fish, which are 
not allowed to be killed, and arc found from 
about a mile below the village to an equal dis- 
tance above. 

44 If rice is thrown into the water from the 
boat, a dozen tisli, some of them as much as 
three or four feet long, come to the surface, 
not only eat the rice, but open their mouths 
for you to put some in it, and they will allow 
you to pat them on their head, which I and 
some of my followers actually did. Some of 
these fish are apparently of the same species as 
those called in India guru and ruta : indeed the 
Hindus who arc with me called them by these 
names. The breadth of head is remarkable, 
and the mouth very Jarge ; they have no teeth 
— at least so the people told me, whom I saw 
feeling their mouAhs.*’ This spectacle, strange 
as it must have appeared, was hardly more so 
“tl^an the adventure of thS following morning 
when Captain Hannay 44 was awoke by the 
boatmen calling to the fish to participate in 
their meal.” 


On the 1st of December the expedition ar- 
rive^ at Tsampaynago , which has been befoie 
mentioned as the limit beyond which, even 
natites of the country are not permitted to 
proceed without an express order from the 
Government. The custom-house or thana is 
on the right bank of the river, and Jffale myu 
which is close to it, contains about 800 houses 
with many very handsome gilded temples. 

’■ • 

The Myothagyi or deputy governor of the 
town, is also the custom officer, and a tax of 
15 ticals per boat is levied on the Chinese 
coining from Bamo. Old Tsampaynago myo is 
situated at the mouth of a small river which 
Hows from Mogout and Kyat pen , and falls into 
the Irawadi immediately opposite the modern 
clioki of that name. The sites of Mogout and 
Kyatpen, where some of the finest rubies of 
the kindom are obtained, uere pointed out to 
Captain Hannay as l\ing in a direction N. 808 
E. of Tsampaynago, and about 30 or 40 miles 
distant, immediately behind a very conspicu- 
ous peak called Shueu Toung, which he esti- 
mated at 3,000 feet high. The Madara river, 
as well as that of Tsampaynago , Hows from the 
same mineral district which must greatly faci- 
litate communication with it. The inhabitants 
of the country were unwillyig or afraid to com- 
municate any information regarding these se- 
cluded spots, and tticii exact locality is still 
a subject of conjecture. The mines are des- 
cribed as in a very swampy situation, and sur- 
rounded at a trilling distance by lofty hills. 
The three places at which the gems are prin- 
pally sought, are Mogout , Kyat pen and Loung - 
the, and the principal minors are fCathays or 
Manipuris, with a few Chinese and Sharis. 
The other most celebrated spot is Mumcit,. tjy^, 
site of which Uuchanan found some difficulty 
in determining, but which Captain Hannay 
hearnt was not more than two or three days' 
journey, or between 20 or 30 miles north of 
Mogout and Kyatpen. While at this place 
Captain Hannay says, 44 they heard the people 
w'ho were cutting hamhus in the hills, rolling 
bundles of them down the face of the steep. 
Having made a road by felling the trees, the 
woodmen allow bundles of. 150 and 200 ham- 
bus to find their way to the bottom, which they 
do with a noise that is heard at the distance 
of eight miles. They are then floated down 
the small river into the Irawadi , but this ope- 
ration can only be effected during the rains." 
The party now began to feel the cold exces- 
sively, and its seventy was greatly heightened 
by a strong northerly wind, which seldom sub- 
sided until the afternoon, and was particular- 
ly keen in the narrow passes or kyouk dwens. 

Tagoung Myu , which was reached on the 5th 
of December, is an object of pecular interest, 
as it is said to have been built by a king from 
Western India, whose descendants afterwards 
founded the kingdoms of Prome, Pagan and 
Ava. Captain Hannay found the walls of the 
old fort dwindled away to a mere and 

bardly discernibje from the jungle wi^fehicb 
they were covered ; hut adds, 44 that enough is 
stiJlsetn to convince one thatjruch a place did 
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formerly fexist. The fort lias evidently been 
parallel with the river, and is on the left Ipmk* 
which is high and composed of sandstone. 
About half a mile inland, the remains oftthe 
inner walls run north and south, with an 
opening or up to the east, in whioh there is 
an appearance of a considerable ditch, wlii *h 
I was tola is filled witii water in the height of 
the rains. The whole has more the appearance 
of an old brick fort, than any thing I have seen 
in Burmak, and I should say it had been built 
by a people different from the present race of 
Burmans.” 

About a mile to the south of Tagoung are the 
extensive ruins of Pagan , which stretch as far 
as the eye can reach, and here Captain Han- 
nay discovered impressions of Hindu Bud- 
dhist images. stamped upon a pecular kind of 
brick composition (terra cotta,) and with in- 
scriptions which he imagined to be written in 
some variety of the Deva-nagri character. 
The Burmese on the spot were unable to ex- 
plain their nature or orgin, and the learning 
of an aged priest proved equally incompetent to 
the task of deciphciingtheni : — they were sub- 
sequently, however, submitted tosomeBurman 
antiquarians at the capital, by the Resident, 
whose paper on the subject and a drawing of 
the images appeared in the 51st No. of the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society. 

At Shwczi-goung , a large pagoda among the 
ruins of Tagoung , Captain Hannay obtained 
an extensive view of the subjacent countiy, 
and more accurate iufoimation of the site of 
the celebrated mines of Momcil than had been 
practicable at an earlier pciiod of his voyage. 
From these accounts it appears that tlyj loca- 
lity which is said to produce the finest rubies 
in the kingdom, is about fortv-five or fifty 
miles east of Tagoung My a , from whence if can 
be reached by a foot traveller in three or fom 
days, and by a laden bullock in ten. A drove 
of these animals was just about to leave Ta- 
goung for Momait on Captain Hannay’s ar- 
rival, and from the owners he learnt “ that 
affer selling tlitir ngapee (potted fish) at Mo- 
mat, Moyont and Kyatpen , they proceeded to the 
country of the palougs, which bounds the dis- 
trict of Momcit on the east, and purchase tea, 
both pickled and formed into balls, a part of 
which is brought to Ava. fi The fish, which 
appeareiitly forms the staple of the trade, is 
said to be of a remarkably fine discripliou, 
and is dried in a manner peculiar to Tagoung. 

On the left bank of the river, between 
Henya-myo and Tagoung , the teak tree first 
begins to appear, and at Kyundoung on the 
opposite side, *t is said that timber is found 
sufficiently large to form a boat from a single 
tree ; it grows principally on the western face 
of the hi{l% at whose eastern base Kyundoung 
stands, ft delay of two days at this village 
enabled^' Captain Hannay to ascend to the 
summit of the first range of hills, by the road 
whftfo leads across them to the valley of the 
MuMM* ; he found it a well-beaten (rack and 
jStiMHpWoagh fare, by which the inhabitants 
ctiuntry as Wf west as Woonilto Myu, 
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are accustomed to convey their supplies of 
fish, salt and oil from Kyundoung , a place 
apparently of some trade ; the bazar contain- 
ed 50 shops which were targe and supplied 
with British piece goods, uncleaned cotton, 
silk, and cotton Bunuan dresses, coarse white 
cloth and other avticTes of country manufac- 
tures. “ Besides these,” adds Captain Han- 
nay, “I saw three Chinese shops, where spirits 
and pork wero sold. The streets were crowded 
with people from the interior, who had come 
to make purchases, and amongst them were 
several Kadus, a race of people of a different 
origin from the Buimahs, and scalterd over 
the tract of country between this and Mogoung. 
They are most numerous in the distiicts of 
Manlinnd Mankat situated on the Meza rivet,* 
which corues from the north and west, and ruri 9 
beween the Kyundoung range and that called 
the Tkfgyain range, still seven or eight miles 
north ol our present position. Rice, being the 
staple ol the country, is an article of barter, 
and is sent in considerable quantities to Am. 
Cotton, brought from the interior, is also an 
article of barter, and a good deal of it is sent 
to Bamo hut a part of it is made into cloth on 
the spot, as I saw several looms at wot k. Yel- 
low and red cotton handkerchiefs of Biitisfi 
manufacture sell here for two tioals a piece, 
which is about 100 per cent beyond the price 
at Ava.* K 

To this point of their progress, no diminu- 
tion in lie volume of the Irawadi was percep- 
tible, and the channels proved sufficiently 
deep for the passage of large boats, from which 
wo may infer that all the principal feeders or 
a filuents, which pour their tributary streams 
into the irawadi , were still further north, and 
had not yet been reached. The first of any 
impoi ta'ncc noticed is, the Shu li khyoung on 
the left bank of the northern branch of which 
Hows from the Chinese frontier town of Santa- 
f t u called by the Buinmhs Mola sunta, and a 
southern branch fgnm Mound t , the site ol the 
celebi ated mby mines aiieady noticed: the 
confluence of these streams is rcpiescntpd as 
nccuring at the village ot Laha about 40 miles 
from the Irawadi. Neither branch can be of 
any magnitude, for Captain Hannay remaiks 
that at liie point of junction with the Irawadi , 
the bread lit of the Shueli is not more thau 300 
yards, and that it contained but little water, 
— a satisfactory proof that, this stream can 
have no connexion with the Tsanpo of Thibet. 

At Yehouk yna , a day’s journey above tlie 
SUuelikkyoungl two boats passed the party with 
Chinese in tiicrn from Bamo . “They work 
their boats, which arc of the Burman round- 
shaped fiat- bottomed description, and seem to 
he of a tolerable size, as there must have been 
at least twenty men in eqch. These boats are 
particularly w^ll adapted for the navigation 
of the Irawadi , as they do not draw more thau 
IS inches of water.” 


* A email stream not more than fifty yards broad, with 
but Utile water. 
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On the 13th of December the party reached 
Katha , a town of some extertt on the right hank 
ot the river, containing about 400 houses, and 
a population whose number appears to be an- 
nually increased by large parties who come 
from the interior, .and take up a temporarj 
abode on the right bank of the river, and on 
the numerous islands and shoals in its bed, 
for the purpose of fishing and traffic; at the 
close of the season they leturn to their respec- 
tive homes in lime for the resumption of agri- 
cultural labour, and h traveller ignorant of 
this mode of custom, which appears to he ge- 
neral in the upper part of the Irawadi , would 
form an exaggerated estimate of the popula- 
tion of the towns and villages in which they 
aie thus temporal ily congregrated. “The 
bazar of Katha was well supplied with good 
native vegetables of various sorts, fr^sh and 
salt fish, pork sold by Chinamen, dried cocoa- 
nuts, sugar-rune, and rice fiom the coarsest to 
the best quality, the latter selling fit 1 > tioals 
a bandied baskets.” Captain Hannay also 
saw a small quantity of stick lac in the bazar, 
but it was dear, anil of a description very in- 
ferior to that which is procurable at Rangvn, ;(J,i plain Hannay, “ was the subject ot conver- 
and is brought from the Shan tenitoiy east of j. sat ion with every one in the fleet.” 

Ava . E voir at this remote spot tlicie was a 


are serpentine and the sand collected amongst 
fhenl appeared to be a mixture of small gar- 
nets and iron sand. The right bank of the 
river, for two miles below Kgouk -gyih, is com- 
posed of small round stones and sand, and 
Captain Hannay was told that the natives 
wash the soil for gold. * 

No circumstances throughout this voyage 
afforded a more gratifying proof of the friend- 
ly feeling generally of the Burmese authori- 
ties, than the attentions which Captain Han- 
nay leceiveil at every place at which they 
halted. Houses were erected for bis accom- 
modation at the various stages of the route, 
differing in no respect from those intended for 
the Mynwun of Mogoung; presents of fruit, 
rice, and vegetables were daily made to 
himself and followers, and the supposed 
tcdiuiu of his evenings was relieved by a 
hand of singers and dancers, who are found 
at almost every town and village in the Bur- 
man empire. At Kyouk-gyih, tiieso attentions 
were shewn to a very remarkable degree by 
the Whom of Munyrn, “ whose civility,” says 


k tolerable display’ of Butish piece goods, but 
not nearly to the extent noticed at Kgnndoung. 
Captain Hannay mentions a Kyoung or monas 
try recently elected by the Myothagi ol Katha , 
as one of the most remarkable objects of the 
place. “ It is a largo wooden building cover- 
ed with* beautiful carved work, and situated 
near the river. The grouuds suriounding it 
are extensive, ami veiy tastefully laid out 
with fruit trees and flowery shrubs, amongst 
which I saw the Chinese rose in great plenty. 
The river is here confined bj lot ty blanks not 
more than two furlongs apart, but the stream 
is very deep, and the spot appears to be a par- 
ticularly favorable one lor obtaining a good 
section of the river, the velocity ot which afr| 
Woqyik, a village above lirjhu, Captain I ;in- 
nay estimated at one mile and a hall an Iioiii, 
with an average depth of 18 feet. This would 
give a discharge of about 62,272 cubic feet 
per second, while that of the Ganges at the 
same season may be assumed on Bunnell s 
authority at 80,000 feet per second, giving Tor j 
both a proportion of l to 1.53. No satisfacto- 
ry comparison can, however, be yet instituted 
between these magnificient rivers, for up to 
the present moment we are without a single 
section of the Irawadi , which could be salely 
assumed as the basis of a calculation suffici- 
ently accurate for such a purpose. 

At Kyouk-gyih , which the party reached on 
the 17th, they had fairly entered the remark- 
able curve in the Jrawadi which had been pre- 
viously re presen ted # in all our sketches of 
the river, and served, in the absence of 
more accurate information, as a point of refer- 
ence, generally well known to the Burmalis 
‘and Shans. Here there Is a ledge of rocks, 
over which the stream passes with so great a 
degree of rapidity, as to render it very difficult 
.of navigation during the rains. 


Every individual lias»reccived sufficient 
rice ami fi'di for two davs* supply, and my 
boat was filled by him with all sorts ol pro- 
visions, enough certainly to last myself and 
my followers for a week/* The house of this 
liberal Woon, Captain Hannay desciibes as 
a veiy neat and eoinfoi table dwelling, with 
a remarkably clean compound, in wlych there 
is a garden laid out with a great deal ol taste ; 
and, besides many articles of costly Barman 
household furniture, he has a number of veiq^- 
li ne muskets and other arms.” The party 
had now approached within a comparatively 
short distance of Baton , and the vicinity of 
this celebrated mart was shewn, in more 
numerous villages than had been seen for se- 
veral preceding days. From Shuegu Myu to 
Bale!, a distance of three miles, the houses 
appeared to extend in an uninterrupted line 
ami Kyumn do, the name of a celebrated island 
in the river, covered with 100 pagodas, is 
most conveniently situated between these 
towns, the inhabitants of which hold their 
principal festivals upon it, at particular sea- 
sons of the year. 


The rocks 


Near this spot, is the entrance to the se- 
cond kgouk- dwens the sceney of which ap- 
pears tii be very magnificent, and is thus des- 
cribed by Captain Hannay. “ The river pass- 
es directly through the hills, which rise per- 
pendicularly on both sides to the height of 
400 feet; they are rocky, and of irregular 
and singular forms, having at the same time a 
sufficient number of trees on them to render the 
scenery tery striking. One part of the range, 
on the right bank, rises as perpendicularly 
as a wall to the height of 600 leet, forming a 
grand and terrific precipice. This hyovk- 
dwen extends foj four miles, and th6*bills 
which form it, are throughout of g rocky na- 
ture. V' G «PP cr P arl of them *0 1,0 
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sandstone, resting on a base of blue-colored modern investigation. In the course of inquiry 
limestone, mixed with views of beaiftifut into the sites of the principal towns on the 
white marble ; and at one soot 1 s»cv large Irawadi river, that a Bamo naturally held a 
masses of compart and foliated primitive very prominent place, .and some of the native 
limestone, along with calcareous spar in large Shans, who were questioned on the subject, 
pieces," affirmed that it was on the bank of the 

' Irawadi river, while others, whose opportnni- 

Koung toun, which the mission reached on ties of acquiring information had been equal- 
the 20th, is said to contain about 200 houses, |y good, positively denied this statement, and 
and is noted for the defence by its Barrtiese fixed its position on the left hank of a small 
garrison, against a large invading force of stream which flows into the Irawadi, about a 
Chinese during the last war between these mile above the present town. Captain Han- 
two nations. A ditch surrounds the town, nay reconciles the conflicting statements, 
and the remains of a briuk redoubt, loop-liol- briefly but satisfactorily, in the following 
ed for anows or musquclry are still percepti- remark, 
ble encircling a pagoda. “ This is now all 

that is to be seen," adds «, Captain Han nay, “ I find that there is a modern town erected 
of the old fortification, but the town is still on the banks of the Irawadi, ( or the couve- 
surrounded by a double palisade of barnbus nience of water carriage between it and Ava. 
with sliarpe stakes placed between them." The old Shan town of Mamo> or Bamo , is 
These defences are intended for the protec- situated two days journey up the Tapannscr, 
tion of the inhabitants against the Knkhyens, which falls into the Irawadi about a iniie 
a tribe occuping the hills to the east, who fre- above the new town of Bamo or Zee-theet zcit> 
quently comedown in small bodies for the pur- or new mart landing place." 
pose of carrying off cattle. Captain Hanna} 

saw a great number of this tribe at Koungtoun « This modern town,” says Captain Han- 
wlicre they barter their rice and cotton for nay, “is situated on high, unequal ground, 
salt and gnapee, (potted fish) and describes and the bank towaids the river is from 40 to 
them, with few exceptions, as peifeot savages 50 fe 0 t in height, and composed of clay. With 
it) llieir appearance ; their cast ol counten- the exception of Ava and Rangun it is the 
ance forma a singular exception to the gene- largest place 1 have seen in liurtnali, and 
ral rule, for it is not at all Tartar in its shape ; not excepting these places, I certainly think 
but they have, on the contrary, “ long laces it the. most interesting. The novelty of so large 
and straight noses, with a very disagreeable a fleet as ours passing up (and no doubt, hav- 
expression about the eyes, which was rentier- ing heard that a Einopean officer was of the 
ed still fnore so by their lanky black hair he- party) had attracted a great crowd of people 
ing brought over the forehead so as entirely l0 the river side, and on landing, l felt as if I 
to cover it, and then out struight across on a were almost in a civilized land again, when I 
-tejine with the eyebrows. These people, though found myself amongst fair cornplexioncd peo- 
surroii tided by Shans, Burmese and Chinese, p| e , wearing jackets and trowseis, after being 
are so totally different from either, that it is accustomed to the harsh features and party- 
difficult to imagine from whence they have colored dress «f the Burinans. The people I 
bad their origin." saw were Chinese from the province of Yanun , 

and Shans from the Shan provinces subject to 
On the 20tli of December the fleet moored China. Bamo is A aid to contain 1,500 houses, 
ala village about five miles below Bamo f but including several villages which join it, 
which being a town of great importance, I should say it contained 2, 000, at least 200 of 
and the residence of an officer inferior in rank which are inhabited by Chinese. Besides 
to the Mogoung Woon, some previous ariangc- the permanent population of Bamo , there are 
ments were necssary to enable the latter to always a great number of strangers there, 
land with the eclat due to his rank. On reach- Chinese, Shans, and Kakhyens, who either 
ing the town late on the following day, they come to make purchases or to be hired as 
found the left bank on which it stands so pre- workmen. There are also a great number of 
ci pilous, that they were compelled to cross Assamese both in the town and in the villages 
to the opposite side of the river, and a feeljng immediately connected with it, amongst whom 
of jealousy having arisen between the two are several members of the Tapan or Assam 
Woons of Mogoung and Bamo, the former Raja’s family. Bamo is the jaghire of the 
resumed his journey on the 22nd, which com Tapan Raja's sister, who is one of the ladies 
polled Captajn Hannay to defer the inquiries of the king of Ava . 
he was so aAxious to make until his return in 

April, when he found the people far more 44 The inhabitants of this district live in 
commonieative than they had ventured to he large, comfortable houses which are thatched 
in the presence of the Mogoung Woon. The with grass, and walls, made of reeds. They 
information obtained on both occasions will arc generally* railed in, r and all the villages 
be more advantageously shewn in a connect- have bambu palisades surrounding them. The 
ed fofm than in Ute detached portions in Patongs of the Chinese frontier are, I am toid 9 
which it necessarily appears in his journal, remarkably industrious. They are good dyerd, 
and* Captain Hannay's first remark solves a carpenters and blacksmiths, and all the dhat 
^ in ifficulty, which, like the Adria of ancient or swords used in this part of the country, are 
history, has proved a stumbling-block to made by them." 44 I received," adds Captain 
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Hannay, “ great attention from the Myuwun 
of Bn mo and also from the head Chinese 1 
there; they sent me tea, sugar, dried fruits, ’ 
and vegetables, for which i, of course, made I 
suitable return. The annual caravan from | 
China , had not arrived, and the supply of 
Chinese articles in the shop was very small." 

The people of Bamo were so strongly im- 
pressed with the idea that Captain Ilannsiy’s 
only object was to find a road hv "which Bri- 
tish troops might penetrate to China , that he 
found it extremely difficult to obtain any in 
formation from them reg aidin'? the rouLos 
into that country. The Chinese themselves, 
however, proved more communicative, and 
from them he learnt the existence of several 
passes from Bamo into Yunan ; hut as ope of 
these presents far greater fucihtties of transit 
than the others, it is generally adopted for com- 
mercial intercourse, and the mode of cariying 
it on is thus described, u At t lie distance of 
two miles above Bamo the mouth of the Timing 
or Tapan uver is situated. This liver lias a 
direction N. 70 E. for about two days’ jour- 
ney, when it cuts through the Kakhven innge, 
and under these hills, old Bamo or .1 fat two, 
is situated. To the latter place the Chinese 
lake tlicir merchandise I rum modern Bamo Im 
water and then piocccd overland to the limki 
or km of Look in near Motnut, which they 
reach in three du\s,and from thence to Mona - 
yen or Tenyyevhew in the pi evince of Yunan, r at 
which place they arrive in eight or nine days. 
The road fioni Bamo to Lori ten is through 
the liilh, which are inhabited by Knklnens 
and PMongs, c.l’ier which it passes tin oiigh the 
co a ntiy of the Shuns, called by the Bormans, 
Kopy i (loung. The road is desciibcd as being 
very good, and quite a thorough faic. The 
Tapang h hoy on or/ is not navigable for large 
boats, in consequence of which the Chinese 
use two canoes tied together, with a platfoim 
over them, for the transport of^their mercha*' 
dies to Mantua or Bamo , and lor the remain- 
der of the jouincy it is canied on pomes or 
mules.** 

This description of the size of the Tapan 
Kh young , which is also called by the Slians 
Anmlapiny, completely sets at rest the keenly 
agitated question of its identity with the 
Tsanpo of Thibet , and the theory of Klaproth, 
(who, on the authority of Chinese writers, calls 
it the Piny lanic by oung , and maintains it to be 
the prolongation of the Tsanpo) is shewn to 
have no better foundation than his unautho- 
rized change in the position assigned to the 
latter river, in that part of its course which 
passes through Thibet . Captain Hannay des- 
cribes the Taping as not more than 1 ;3t> yards 
broad, and with only sufficient water to fioat 
a small boat. The Sing^ihos affiriy that it is n 
branch of the Shueli Jthyouny fthc Langs hue 
hiang of the Chinese) from which it separatevS 
above Momein, hut the accuracy of thyi report 
appears highly questionable. 


In another place it is mentioned as only ojpf mile 
abovg Bamo, 


The (principal article of trade, which is cot- 
ton, is entirely in the hands of the Chinese, 
whoanive at Bamo in lito months of Decem- 
ber and Jannary. The greater part of their im- 
ports is taken to Ava, as neither the natives of 
May a any nor Bamo could afford to purchase 
iltetn." “What they dispose of hcic," says 
Captain Hannay, 4 * are copper pots, carpets and 
warui^ackctH. “ These articles are also taken 
all over the Uurman territories, as far west 
as the Khyendtoen. There are several cotton 
godowns here, belonging to the Chinese, and 
there arc constantly residing in the town 600 
of these people, which, with numerous arri- 
vals from different paitsof the count!}, gives 
the place a very lyisiness-likc appearance, 
and there is of course a good bazar. *• Tm io is 
a very neat temple built by the Cliinoe of 
Bamo , which Captain Hannay visited, and was 
most politely received by the officiating priest. 
“ On entering his house,” says Captain 
Hamiy," he rose to meet me, salute ! mo in tho 
English fash on, asked me to sit down, and or- 
dered his people to biiug me tea ; after which 
lie sent a pm sou with me to shew mo tho 
curiosities of the temple. Most of the lip, i ires 
were carved on wood, aud diffeient fit.ni what 
I have generally seen in Chinese temples ; 
one of them represented thfc Nursing a of tho 
Hindus. The Chinese of Bamo , although 
different from the maritime Chinese in lan- 
guage and features, have still the same idea 
ol neatness and comfort, aud their manners 
and mode of living appear to be much tho 
same.” 

• 

“ Their temple and all the houses, which 
are not tefnpoiary, are substantially built of 
bucks stained blue; the stieets me paved 
wills the same material, and tho giouuds of 
theAemple arc surrounded by a neat brick 
wall covered with tiles." “ Besides II:.' trade 
juried on at Bamo by the Chinese, tho ShiVns, 
Halongs, and Singphos under China , are great 
purchasers of salt, gnapee, diied fish, am] rice, 
but paiticulaily salt, which is in constant 
demand ; and to procure it, uumhcis of the 
above named people conic to Bamo Lambatutgay 
and Kountoung, The salt which sells heic for 
twenty tical.s of silver for 100 vis, or ru- 
pees for 150 seers, is brought principally front 
Sheinmaga above Ava , and from Manloo , 
which is situated two marches west of K-itha . 
The Sh&ns here are distinguished by th irfair 
complexions and broad, good-tcinpeied faces. 
They wear turbans and trowsers of light-blue 
cotton cloth ; they greatly resemble the Chi- 
nese, and from living so near that Ration, many 
of them speak the., Yunan Chinese language 


* Tianulaiion from a Chinese list of article.} imported 
into Iiaino hum Yunan : 

Fur, sqjin, yellow 6iik, gold thread, gold, silver, jars, 
aloes, copper, arsenic, fiour, brown sugar, ditto white ; 
nails (small), waist st.dngs, vermicelli, copper pots, 
tobacco pipes, tuuler boxes and dints, medicinal roots, 
burning paper, coloured ditto, vermilion,- soap, quick, 
silver, pepper, raw silk, red cotton clolh, tea of Yuma 
in flat circultr cakes, tea pots aud prescription for tha 
sore-eye. &c. 
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They inhabit the country to the east p( 
Bamo , and their principal towns are Botha, 
Latha, Santa , Simla , Moongsye , 

Moong-man , Moongla , and Moong tye . The 
people are generally designated Shan Taroup 
or Chinese Shans.” 

“ Although the Palongs speak the Shan, 
their own native language is a distinct one. 
The men, though small in stature, are athletic 
and remarkably well made. Flat noses and 
grey eyes are very common amongst them. 
They wear their hair tied in a knot on the right 
side of the head, and dress in a turban, jacket, 
and trowsers, of dark blue cloth. Tiicy are a 
hill people, live in the tracj of country situated 
between BurmaJi and China , but those to the 
cast of Bamo pay no revenue to either country, 
and are governed by their own Tsobnas. The 
Singpho traders I saw at Bamo were very 
different from those under Burmah, and accord- 
ing to their proximity to either Shans or 
Chinese, they assimilate to one or other in 
dress and language. 

u The whole of these people,” says Captain 
Hannay, “ pay for every thing they require 
in silver ; and we^e it not for the restrictions 
in Burmah on the exportation of silver, I think 
an intelligent British merchant would find it 
Tery profitable to settle at Bamo ; as, besides 
the easy intercourse with China, it is sur- 
rounded by numerous and industrious tribes, 
who would no doubt, soon acquire a taste for 
British manufactures, which are at present 
quite uflknown to thorn. 44 The revenue of the 
district is estimated by Captain Hanny at 
three lakhs of rupees per annum ? and he 
"*1idds, “ if appearance of comfort may be taken 
as a proof of its prosperity, the inhabitants of 
JBamo shew it in tlieir dress and houses.* I 
have seen more gold and silver ornaments 
worn here than in any town in Burma” 

On leaving Bamo , the appearance of the 
country became much more hilly, and great 
precautions were taken to gaurd against sur 
prise by the Kakhyens, who inhabited the 
different ranges in the vicinity of the river. 

At Hahan the escort was reinforced by 150 I 
soldiers from Bamo , and a number of families I 
who were proceeding up the river, joined the 
fleet to enjoy the protection afforded by so 
large a convoy. The Shans who composed 
the quota from Bamo were a remarkably fine 
set of men from the banks of the Tapan 
Khyoung , and formed a striking contrast, in 
dress and appearance, to the miserable escort 
which had accompanied the party from &va* 

At the village of Thaphan beng they entered 
the tbir4. Kyouk dwen from which a very beau- 
tiful is obtained of the fertile v^jley of 
j£«|M|j»>J>oanded on the east by the Kakhyen 
hilts, which are cultivated to their summits. 
Serpentine and limestone were the principal 
reeks fopnd in this defile, as well as the pre- 
ceding one ; and as the river was he/e in some 
places not more than SO yards broad, with a 


depth of 30 feet, and as its rise in the rains is 
50 feet above the present level, the rush of wa- 
ters must at that season be terrific. The na- 
tives, indeed, declared, that the roar at that 
time was so great, as to prevent them from 
hearing each othor speak, and that the defile 
could only then be traversed on rafts: now, 
however, it coursed gently along with an al- 
most imperceptible motion. 

At Thabye'beng yua they found anew race of 
people called Phwons, who described them- 
selves as having originally come from a coun- 
try to the north-east, called Motoung M oolong , 
the precise situation of which could not he 
ascertained. Their native language, which 
they speak only in intercourse with eacli 
other, differs altogether from the Shan and 
Buridese, but the) have no written character. 
There appear to be two tribes of this race, dis- 
tirigushed by the Burmahs as the gicat and 
small : — the former are found only at Tshenho 
and in the vicinity of the third Kyuuk-dwen, 
while the inferior tribe is scattered all over tho 
country: the only difference apparently be- 
tween them consists in some trifling varieties 
in the dialects they speak. Their extensive 
cultivation proved their agriculluial industry 
and four GhinCwse Shans were constantly em- 
ployed in manufactuiing their implements of 
husbandry. Their houses were of a con.*»truc- 
tion totally different from any that had been 
previously seen, and consisted of a long thatch- 
ed roof rounded at the ends and reaching al- 
most to the ground. Inside of this and at the 
height of ten feet from the ground, the differ- 
ent apartments arc formed, the walls of 
which are made of mat. 

“ From the outward appearance of these 
bouses.” says Captain Hannay, 44 it would be 
diflicultto imagine that the) were habitations, 
but inside they are very comfortable, and from 
the great thickness and peculiar form of the 
roof, the inmates cannot be much affected 
either by boat or cold.” The same description 
of house is built by the Shans occupying the 
valley of Kabo, and it is probable that the 
Phwons have adopted this style of building 
from somo tribe of that widely scattered nation. 

On the 26tli the fleet reached a part of the 
Irawadi which is considered the most danger- 
ous point in its navigation. It is called Pu»- 
soo , and the stream is there confined to a 
breadth of 30 yards, but with no less than nine 
fathoms of depth in the centre. The rocks 
bore every appearance of fierce and irregular 
volcanic action, varying in color 44 from brown, 
yellow, red and green, to a jet black which 
shone like a looking glass.” The strata also pre- 
sented a scene of great confusion, some being 
vertical, some horizontal, and others twisted ; 
44 the whole having exactly the appearance of 
having been poured out from a furnace.” 

The navigation of the Irawadi river up to 
this point had been unmarked by difficulties 
of any magnitude, and with the exception 
of the passes through the Kyouk-dwens, th« 
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channel appears to have afforded, even at that 
season of the year, an abundant supply of 
water for the largest class of boats, which ply 
between Ava and Bamo : above the village of 
Namhet , however, they first met a succession 
of rapids exteding for a mile and a half which 
were even then considered dangerous ; and 
Captain Hannay remarks that he had seldom 
seen in the worst season, and worst part of the 
Ganges, a stronger current, or more turbulent 
water than at the rapids of Shnegyaintnaw , a 
short distance above the village of N&mhet. 

On tho arrival of the fleet at Tshenbo, which 
is about 10 miles below the mouth of the Ma- 
goung river, the boats by which the party had 
been conveyed from Ava were exchanged for 
others of a smaller description, better adapted 
for the navigation of so small and tortflous a 
river as that of Mogaung . The one prepared 
for Captain Hannay’s accommodation was of 
the kind called by the Burmese “ luung it 
was paddled by 25 men, and formed of a single 
tree, with the addition of a plank 10 inches 
broad, all round the upper part of it. 

Before quitting Tshenbo, Captain Hanny 
had a visit from the head priest, whose curio- 
sity to obtain some knowledge of European 
customs and habits could only be satisfied by 
the display of the contents of his trunks, and 
the sight of his watch, sextant, and thermo- 
meter; all of which he was permitted to exa- 
mine by Captain Hannay, who regrets that he 
liad not brought some missionary tracts with 
him from Ava “ to give this inquisitive priest 
some idea of the Christian religion.’* . Tshen- 
bo , on the authorty of this priest, is said to 
have been formerly a principal city of the 
Phwon tribe, who were dispossessed* of it, 
about sixty years ago, by the Burmahs. 

On the last day of December the mission, 
reached the mouth of the Mogoung river, 
which Captain Hannay asccftained by obser- 
vation to be in latitude 215° 6’ 53. Here they 
were Co quit the Irawadi , which, says Captain 
Hannay, “ is still a fine river flowing in a reach 
from the eastward half a mile broad, at the 
rate of two miles an hour, and with a depth 
varying from three fathoms in the centre to 
two at the edge. 

The Mogoung river on which tho town of the 
same name is situated, is not more than 100 
yards wide, and the navigation is impeded by 
a succession of rapids over which the stream 
rushes with considerable velocity. The small- 
est boat in the fleet was an hour and a half 
getting over the first of these obstacles, and 
the Shan boatmen, who are thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the character of the river, 
“ pull their boats cldfee to the # rocky points, 
and then, using aH their strength, shoot 
across to the opposite side before the force 
of the stream had time to throw them on the 
rocks." The Burmah boatmen adopted the 
apparently easier method of pulling their 
boats up along the edge of the staefya, but 
this proved both difficult and dangerous, one 


boat j>eing upset and a man drowned. The 
banks of the river were covered with a dense 
and • impervious jungle, which extended 
nearly the whole way to Mogoung, and no 
village served to beguile the wearisome mo- 
notony of this portion of the journey, until 
they reached Akouktoung , a small hamlet on 
the right bank inhabited by Phwons and 
Shcyis. Here they met a chief of the Laphao 
Singphos, who had taken up his residence in 
this village wvith a few followers, in conse- 
quence of a feud with some neighbouring 
tribes in his own country to the north. Be- 
tween Akouh-yua and Tapoh (tho next village 
seen) the bed of the river is filled with rooks 
and rapids, which render the navigation 
exceedingly dangdVous, the stream shooting 
over them with such velocity as frequently to 
rise above the bow of the boat, which, in case 
of unskilful management, would be instantly 
upset. The way in whioh the Phwons and 
Slums overcome these difficulties, formed a 
striking contrast to the conduct of the Bur- 
mah and Kathay boatmen. The former work- 
ing together with life and spirit, still paid 
the strictest attention to the orders giving by 
the head boatmen ; while the latter, “ who 
think," says Captain Hannay, “ that nothing 
can be done without noise, obey no one, as 
they all talk at once, and use the most abu- 
sive language to each other." He thinks the 
Phwons and Shaas greatly superior to the 
Burmahs or Kathays, — meaning by the latter 
those Munipuris resident in Ava, who are 
Buriuans in every thing but origin. 

• 

After passing the last rapids at Tapoh the 
river expands in breadth to 200 yards; tljft 
stream flows with a gentle current, and “the 
bed is composed of round stones which are 
mostly quartz. Amongst them, however, 
there are found massive pieces of pure crys- 
tal stone, partaking of the nature of tale, and 
al?o pieces of indurated clay of different 
colors. The banks are alluvial on the sur- 
face, but towards the base and near the edge 
of the river the soil becomes gravelly, and in 
some places has a stratum of beautiful bright 
yellow-colored clay intersecting it." 

On the 5th of January the party disem- 
barked from their boats, and as the Myo-wutt 
was to be installed in his new government, 
the landing was effected with considerable 
s&te. “ Arrangements," says Captain Han- 
nay, “ had been made for our reception, and 
on first landing we entered a temporary house 
where some religious ceremony was per- 
formed, part of which was the Blyo-wun sup- 
plicating the spirits of three brothers who arc 
buried here, and who founded the Shan pro- 
vinces of Khanti , Assam, and Mogoung , to 
preserve him from all evil. After Which 
cerempny Tie dressed himself in his. robe of 
state, and he and I proceeded band, in hand 
through a street of Burraan soldiers, who 
were posted from tfye landing place to the Myo- 
wun's house, a distance of nearly a mile : we 
were preceded by the Myo-wun’a people 
carrying spears, gilt ebattas, &c. and at 
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tervals during our walk, a man in a veryr.tolc- 
rabi© voice, chaunlcd our praises, and the 
cause of our coming to Mogoung. Several 
women also joined the procession, carrying 
offerings of flowers and giving us their good 
wishes/' 

r 

TlieMyo-wun appears to have lost no time 
in availing himself of the advantages of his 
situation, for on the very day after landing, 
he commenced a system of unsparjng taxation 
to enable him to pay for his appointment. A 
rapid succession of governors within a very 
few years, all influenced by the same principle, 
had already reduced the inhabitants of Mo- 
young to a state closely bordciing on extreme 
poverty, and this distress pensioned by tlic 
exactions now practised was bitterly com- 
plained of liy the wretched victims of such 
heartless extortion. The Shan inhabitants 
of the town were employed by the Burmese 
officers to enforce this excessive payment of 
tribute from the Singphos- and Kakhyens of 
the surrounding bills which had led to much 
ill-will on the part of the latter, by whom they 
are stigmatised “ as the dogs of the Barmans.” 

.“The town of Mogoung , M says Captain 
Hannay, “is situated at the junction of the 
JNamgeen or Namgang , and the Mogoung or 
Numcong rivers, ami extends about a mile 
from east to west along the bank of the last 
named river, the west end of the town being 
bounded by the Namgc.cn hhgoung , which comes 
from the district of Mongeen in a direction S. 
43 W. The town of Mogoung , strictly speak- 
ing, is ednfined within what is now only the 
remains of a timber stockade. Outside of 
this, how'ever, there are severai houses, and 

thin a shoit distance a few small villages 
are scattered about, but even including all 
these, there are not more than 300 houses. 
Those within the stockade are inhabited by 
Shans, and, those outside by Bui mans, Phwons, 
Assamese and a few Chinese. The latter to 
the number of 50 reside here, and are under 
the authoiity of a Tlioogyee of their own 
nation ; — they derive a profit from their 
countrymen who come annually in consider- 
able numbers to purchase serpentine. Amongst 
them I saw both blacksmiths and carpenters, 
and, for the first time since leaving Gangetic 
India, 1 saw the operation performed of shoe 
ing horses. The Shans, inside the stockade, 
reside in large houses, such as I formerly des- 
cribed having seen amongst the PhwonsV— 
the Burmans and others live in the same des- 
cription of houses as are to be seen in every 
part of liurmah proper, but all bear signs of 
great poverty”; and if it were not for the 
Chinese, whose quarter of the town looks 
business-like and comfortable, I should say 
i\\a\ Mvgpung is decidedly the poorest-looking 
towifSr have seen since leaving Ava. There 
is no regular bazar, all supplies being bqpught 
from, a ..distance, and the market people are, 
with few exceptions, Kakhyens and Assam- 
ese, from the neighbouring villages." 

■Phe arrival at so remote a spot of a $nro- 
peitn officer was soon bruited abrtmd, and 


Captain Hannay's time was fully occupied id 
answering innumerable questions put to him by 
a crowd of visitors, who extnined his sextant 
with great care, under the firm conviction that 
by looking through it, he was enabled to per- 
ceive what was going on hi distant countries; 

; — nor would they believe that the card of his 
compass was not floating on water, until, to 
satisfy them, be had taken it to pieces. The 
paucity of inhabitants and poverty of the town 
plainly indicated the absence of extensive 
trade, and Captain Ilannay learnt, that, includ- 
ing the profits derived from the sale of serpen- 
tine, the revenues of the town and neighbouring 
villages did not amount to more than 30,000 
rupees per annum, and the Burmah authori- 
ties can only enforce the payment of tribute 
from the Shans of Khanti , and the Singphos 
of Pependwou bv the presence of an armed 
foie©. In their la«t attempt on the latter, a 
Burma!) (oice of 1000 men was de'achcd troin 
Mogoung, of whom f>00 were des'r >>ed; and 
for ten j cars they had been held in salutary 
diead by the Burmah governors of the frontier. 
During his stay at Mogoung , Captain Hannay 
obtained specimens of the green stone, called 
by the Bui mall's kgouh-tscin , and by the Chi- 
nese yucesh and which he supposes to be 
nephiitc. “The Chinese," he says, ‘‘choose pie- 
ces wli : eh, although shewing a rough and din- 
gy colored exieiior, have a considerable inte- 
rior lustre, and very often contain spots and 
veins of a beautiful bright apple green. These 
are carefully cut out, and made into ring stones 
and other ornaments which are worn as charms. 
The large masses aic manufactured by them 
into hracelelcs, lings, and drinking cups, the 
latter being much in use amongst them, from 
the idea that the stone possesses medicinal 
virtues* All the guecs/t taken away by the 
Chinese is bi ought* hom a spot five inarches to 
the northwest of Mogoung, but it is found in 
sevetal oilier parts of the country, although 
of an inferior quality. Serpentine and limes- 
tone are the pieifailling formations of the base 
of the highest ranges of bills throughout this 
part of the countrv. Steatite is also abundant 
in the bed of the Irawadi below the valley of 
Khanti. ” 

One very important object of Captain Han- 
nay's mission was to cross the Patkoi moun- 
tains into Assam, and on his arrival at Mo- 
goung ho waited some days in considerable 
anxiety for the Kakhyen porters, who were, to 
convey his baggage and supplies during 
the remaining portion of the journey.: he 
soon found, however, that the authority of 
the Barmans when nnenforced by the presence 
of a large military detachment, was held in 
the most soveregin contempt by these hardy 


* Monsieur A(»el Ucmusi/, in the second part of his 
history of Khotan, is said by Klaproth (M.em. Rel. Al 
Asire, tome 2, p. 299) to have entered into a very learn- 
ed disquisition proving the identity of the yu or yu ee & 
of the Chinese with the jatper of the ancieuts. — R. I?. V. 

The yu is a silicious mineral, colored with less inten- 
sity butt passing into heliotrope. It is therefore prate 
rather tha a jade or nephrite.— Eo. 
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mountaineers ami after many fruitless attempts an hoar after their arrival, every individual 
to induce the Moyoung woon tu allow him hod constructed a comfortable hut fur hint- 

to proceed with even a small party, he was solf, and was busily engaged cooking the 

constrained to limit his further researches to rice, fthich, with the addition of a few leaves 
the Hukoug valley and amber mines. Repeat plucked fro u certain sbrubs in the jungle, 
ed remonstrances wqre necessary to in dime forms the diet of llie Burmuii soldier on the 
the governor to proceed even so far, and it line of march. • 

was not until the 19th of the month that an 

advanced guard crossed the river, and fired The tract ol country through vhich the party 
a feu de joie, alter performing the ceremony passed on the first two days was hilly, abound- 
of sacrificing a bailable to the ffhatgyee (ni ed in a variety of fine forest trees; but on ap- 
spirits of tlie three brother Tsaubuas of Mo- proaeiiing Nampouag, the second encampment, 
goaug) % without which no expedition ever the country became more open, and the path 

marches from the town. Even then, the dog- way led through a forest of very fine teak trees, 

ged obstinacy of the governor induced him to The principal rivets all flowed from the Shut* 
delay his depaiture, and it was not until dming gyi range of hills on the east of their 
Captain Ilanuay threatened that he would route, and are at Ibis season of the year mere 
instantly return to A va if there were any long- mountain torrents, with so little water in 
er delay, that the wily diplomatist coujd be them, that the path frequently passes over 

induced to move. their rocky beds. The whole route from 

Mogoung lo 111 e Iliihong valley, may be des- 
Ou the 21 id they crossed the river and.cribed generally ns passing between defiles, 
the camp was for ned on the noithern bank, j bounded bv the inferior spun of the Shuedoung 
in strict a tcordauec wiili Burmese custom. \ggi range on the east, and numerous irregular 
Captain Ilannny’s tent (:i common sepoy’s bills on the west ; these defiles form the na- 

pal) was the admiration of every one but its tura! channels of numerous streams, which, 

ow nor, who now for the first time marched (lowing from the heights above, and strug- 
with an undisciplined rabble. “ The soldiers gling amidst masses and boulders of detached 
lints,” says Capt. Ilannay, “are composed rock, make their way eventually to the larger 
of branches of tree* aud grass, and if th^y wish stream of the Niimleong , which unites with 
to be particular, they cover them with a piece the Nit my an at Mogoung. The only traces of 
of cloth, which is generally some old ariielc of inhabitants perceptible in tlie greater part of 
dress. The Myo-wun’s station is in the centre this ronlo were a few cleared spots on the 
of the camp, and in front of him are his own hills in the ticinity of some scattered Kakhyen 
immediate followers, whose huts are form- villages, and a few fishing stakes in the moon- 
ed into a street marked by a double line of tain streams. Near the mouth of tlie A lum- 

spears. At tlie head of this street the Hags sing Khynmy the party met with a few Kakhy- 

iiie placed, and also the two small cannons en hut^ which appear to have been con- 
fine-pounders), which are sent with the force, si rue ted by that trill.*, dining their fislii 
I believe for the purpose of filing three joumls excursion; and at Tsadozut , an island in 
morning and evening, to frighten the neigh- the b*d of the Mogonny river, on which the 
bouring Kakhyens, and which ceremony, fdVce encamped on the 2dth of January, they 
I suspect, will be gone through with as much passed two Kakhyen villages, and found 
gravity, as it would have the desiretf eIF.iet. t ground completely strewed with graves fora 
My position is in lront and ajittlo to the ! sit considerable distance, the probtblc result of 
of the Myown, and we are completely sur- some endemic disease which induced the sur- 
rounded by the soldiers, whose huts arc in vivors to desert the spot. The finest lemon 

distinct lines, the men of each district keep- and citron trees. Captain Hannay had ever 

ing together.” seen, were found here, and the tea plant 

was also very plentiful — the leaf is large, 
On the 22nd they at length set out, and the and resembles that sold in Avans pickled tea ; 
style of march was as little in accordance the soil in which it grew most luxuriantly is 
with the military experience of our traveller, disoribed as of a 44 reddish-colored clay/' 
as the previous encampment. 44 The men, to Thus far, a considerable portion of the route 
the number of 800, march in single file, and l^ul passed either directly over the bed of the 
each man occupies a space of six feet, being Mogaung river or along its banks ; but at 
obliged to carry a bangy coutaining his provi- Tsadozut , they crossed it for the last time, and 
sions, cooking pots, &c. besides his musket, at this spot it is described as a mere hill 
which is tied to the bangy stick. This is the stream with a 44 bed composed pf rolled pieces 
most common mode of inarchiug, but some of of sienite and serpentine, with scales of mica 
them carry their provisions in baskets, which in it." The navigation of the rivoreven for 
they strap across their forehead and shoulders, small canoes ceases below this spot, and those 
leaving their hands f»eo to carry their mus- wlii^h had acconopauied the party with sup- 
Jkets; but as to Msin# them it* is out of the plies were left, from inability to convey them 
question, and I should cay the whole party further. 

{Lie quite at the mercy of any tribe who choose * 

to make a sudden attack upon them. 7 ' On About four miles north of Tsadozut “ the 
reaching the encamping ground, however, road ascends about 100 feet and passes over 
these men gave proof how well they were a hilly tract, which seems to run across from 
adapted to this mode of travelling, for in thehiiis«on the east to those on the west, amd 
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i« called by the natives Tsamhu toung * (the 
Mount Samu of the maps.) This tranlyerfce 
ridge evidently forms the southern limit of 
the Hukong valley, and streams flow from it 
both to the north and south ; the former mak- 
ing their wav t» the Kltyendwcn , and the lat 
ter to the Mogoung river. 

u Tsambu-toung /’ says Captain Hannay, “ is 
covered with noble trees, many of which, 
I think, are sal, and are of immense height 
and circumference. The tea-plant is also 
plentiful, besides a great variety of shrubs 
which arc quite new to me. The rays of the 
sun seom nover to penetrate to the soil of 
Tsambu toung ; it may therefore be easily ima- 
gined how damp and disagreeable it is, more 
particularly as there is a peculiar and offen- 
sive smell from a poisonous plant which grows 
in great abundance in this jungle, and the 
natives tell ine that cattle die almost immedi- 
ately after eating it. 

On the 30th the party desended from the 
encampment on the northern faoe of this ridge 
to the Singpho village of Walobhum , and final- 
ly encamped on the left hank of the Edikk- 
jfoung , about tlnee furlong, distant from Me- 
inkhwon or Munghhum, the capital of the Hu 
hong valley, “ where/* says Captain Hannay, 
4< our journey must end for the present; as, 
besides having no provisions, the men com- 
posing the force arc so completely worn out 
with fatigue, that I am certain they could not 
proceed further without a halt of some days.’* 
This interval Captain Hanny assiduously em- 
ployed in collecting information regarding the 
valley, which had from a very carlj^ period 
an object of great geographical interest, 
as the site of the PayetuUoen or amber mines, 
and at no very remote era probably formed 
the bed of an alpine hike, which, like that of 
the Manipur valley, has been subsequently 
raised to its present level by long continued 
alluvial deposits, and detritus, from the hills 
which encircle it on every side. The ten 
deucy of every such deposition is to raise the 
level of the water, and facilitate its drainage, 
until it becomes so shallow, that evaporation 
suffices to complete the process, and render 
the soil a fit abode for future races of men. 
The numerous and extensive lakes in the 
mountainous regions of Thibet and Tartary 
are doubtless undergoing similar changes, 
and no great stretch of imagination is nec£«- 
aary to anticipate the period when they will 
become the sites ©f extensive towns and vil- 
lages, and present striking contrasts to the 
nagged magnjfience and solitary grandeur of 
the snowy regions which surround them. 

u The valley of Hukong or Payendwen” 
says Captain Hannay, “ is an extensive plain, 
bounded on all sides by hills ; its etttont from 
east to north-west being at least 50 miletf, and 
varying in breadth from 45 to 50 fniles, the 
Iftondest part being to the east. The hills 
bounding the valley to the east are a continu- 
ation of the Shuedoimg^ggi range, which is high 
commences at Mogoung, aid seems to* ran in a 


direction of N. 15 E” The principal river of 
the valley is the Numtunaee or Khyendtoen , 
which flows from the Shuedoung-gyi range, and 
after receiving the contributions of numerous 
small streams quits the valley at its north- 
western corner, and again enters the defiles 
of the hills, beyond which its course is no 
longer perceptible. On the western side of 
the valley there are but few villages, and those 
thinly inhabited, the capital itself containing 
not more than thirty houses ; but the north 
and eastern sides are said to be very popu- 
lous, the houses in those quarters being esti- 
mated at not less than 8,000, nearly all of 
which are situated on the banks of the Towang 
and Debee rivers. All the low hills stretching 
from the western foot of the Shuedoung range 
were under cultivation, and the population is 
said to extend across to the banks of the 
Irawadi , in numbers sufficient to enable the 
Singphos when necessary to assemble a force 
of nine or ten thousand men. 

“With the exception/* says Captain Hannay, 
u of the village of MeinKhwon , which has a 
Shah population, the whole of the inhabitants 
of the valley arc Singphos and their Assamese 
slaves. Of the former the larger proportion 
is composed of the Nttrp and Tisun tribes 
with a,few of the Laphai clan, who are still 
regarded as strangers by the more ancient 
colonists, and can hardly be viewed 'but with 
hostile feelings, as this tribe have frequently 
ravaged Meinkhwon within the last six years, 
and were guilty of the still greater atrocity of 
burning a priest alive in his kyoung or monas- 
tery. 

Formerly, the population was entirely Shan 
and previous to the invasion of Assam by the 
Burmese, the town of Mcinfchown contained 
1,500 houses, and was governed hy the chief 
of Mo%oun%. From that period, the exactions 
of the Burmese officers have led to extensive 
emigration, and S.o avoid the oppression to 
which they were hourly exposed, the Slians 
have sought an asylum in the remote 4 glens 
and valleys on the banks of the Kin/ and wen , 
and the Singphos among the recesses of the 
mountains at the eastern extremity of the 
valley. The state of affairs has led to general 
anarchy, and feuds are constantly arising be- 
tween the different tribes, which the quarrel 
of the Bessa and Dupha Gaums has greatly 
contributed to exasperate. No circumstance 
is more likely to check these feuds, and re- 
claim the scattered population of the valley, 
than the establishment of a profitable com- 
mercial intercourse with the more equitably 
governed valley of Assam, with which commu- 
nication is now becornming more intimate than 
at any previous period. 

Of the mineral productions of the Hukong 
valley, enumerated by Captain Hannay, the 
principal are salt, t gold, amber ; the former, he 
informs m) is procured, “ both on the north 
and south sides of Ike valley, and the waters 
of the Namtwonkok and Edi rivers are quite 
brackish from the numerous salt springs in 
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their beds. Gold is found in most of the ri- 
vers, both in grain9 and in pieces of the size of 
a large pea. The rivers which produce it in 
greatest quantity and of the best quality are 
the Kapdup and the Namkwuni the sand of the 
former is not worked for this mineral, 1 am 
told, but large pits are dug on its banks* where 
the gold is found, us above mentioned. Besides 
the amber, which is found in the Payen-toung, 
or amber mine hills, there is another place on 
the east side of the valley called. Kotah bhum , 
where it exists in great quantities, but I am 
informed that the spotta considered sacred by 
the Singphos, who will not allow the amber to 
be taken away, although it is of an inferior 
description.'’ Specimens of coal, were also 
found by Captain Hannay in the beds of the 
Nambhyu and Bdi rivers ; and he learnt from 
natives that, in the Numtarong , a great<quan- 
tity of fossil wood was procurable. 

In its relation to Assam and China , the trade 
of the Hukong valley naturally attracted a 
share of Captain Hannay 's attention, and from 
his accounts it appears, that “ the only traffic of 
any consequence carried on in this valley is 
with the amber, which the Singphos sell to a 
few Chinese, Chinese Shans, and Chinese 
Singphos, who find their way here annually. 
The price of the common or mixed tupber is 
21 ticals a vis or four rupees per one seer and a 
half : hut the best kind and what is fit for or- 
naments, is expensive, varying in price accord- 
ing to its color and transparency.’'* 

“ The Chinese sometimes pay in silver for 
the amber, but they also bring with them 
warm jackets, carpets, straw hats, copper pots, 
and opium, which they give in exchange for 
it. They also barter their merchandise for 
ivory and gold dust, but only in small quanti- 
ties. A few individuals from the Burman 
ferritoi ies likewise come here, with cloths of 
their own manufacture, and also a* small 
quantity of British piece gooAs for sale. Tut 
as they are obliged on their way hither to pass 
throu<$h the country of the most uncivilized of 
the Kakhyen tribes, they seldom venture to 
come. The greatest part therefore of British 
and Burman manufactures which are used in 
this valley, are brought from Moguung by 
Singpho merchants. But 1 understand that 
within the last few years, several of them have 
gone to Assam with gold dust, ivory and a lit- 
tle silver, for which they receive in return 
muskets, cloths, spirits and opium. The fol- 
lowing is a list of British piece goods now sel- 
ling at Meinkhwon: — Common book-muslin 
used as bead dresses, 14 rupees a piece ; coarse 
broad cloth worn as shawls, 21 yards long, 
IB rupees each; good cotton handkerchiefs, 
4 rupees a pair, and coarse ones, 21 rupees a 
pair. These are the prices of goods bought 
at A va, but what sim^ar articles from Assam 
may cost, I cannot ascertain. The broad 
cloth, however, that I have seen from the lat- 
ter place, is of a very superior quality. The 

* Specimens in matrice are deposited in the Society's 
Museum,— ’E d* 


merchants who come to this valley from the 
Barman territories are natives of Yo , and the 
man who is now selling goods here has fre- 
quently visited Calcutta . The dress worn by 
the Singphos of this valley is similar to that of 
the Shans and Burmans of Moyoung % but they 
frequently wear jackets of red camlet* or di£ 
fereut velvets which they ornament with but- 
tons, and those who can alford it wear a broad- 
cloth shawl. The arms in common use amongst 
tlicin are the jihu (of short sword) and spear. 
The women wear neat jackets of dark coarse 
cotton cloth, and their thamines or petticoats 
are full and fastened round the waist with a 
hand, being altogether a much more modest 
dress than that worn by the Burman women. 
Those who are married, wear their hair tied* 
on the crown of the head like the men, but 
the younger ones wear theirs tied close to tho 
back of the nock, and fastened with silver 
pins — both married and single wear white 
muslin turbans. The ornaments generally 
worn by them are amber ear-rings, silver 
bracelets, and necklaces of heads, a good deal 
resembling coral, but of a yellowish color, and 
these are so much prized by them that they 
sell here for their weight in gold. 

During his stay at Hukorufi, Captain Hannay 
was visited by many Singphos from the bord- 
ers of China, from whom he learnt that the 
Sginmaekha river rises in the mountains bound- 
ing the plain of Khanti to the north, and is 
inclosed on the east by the Goutang sigong 
mountains, which they consider the boundary 
between Burmah and China . This rivasr is, on 
the same authority, pronounced not to he navi- 
gable ev<;n for canoes, and the most satisfactory 
confirmation is afforded of the accounts a** 
Captain Wilcox*. Several smaller streams 
fall into the Irawady from the Shuedouny-gyi 
hifls on the west, and the name Situnq 
is given to the tract of country through 
svliich they flow. In this district gold is 
very plentiful, and it is found, says Cap- 
tain Hannay, “ over the whole traot of 
mountainous country, above the Sginmaekha. 
The Chinese visit this locality fortlie purpose 
of procuring the gold, and give in exchange 
for it, warm clothing, carpets and opium." 

Of the several routes by which communica- 
tion is kept up between the inhabitants of 
Hukong and the countries around, the princi- 
pal* appear to be, one leading across tho 
Shuedounggyi range to the eastern Singphos ; 
a second, called the Lcgycp-bhum road, winds 
round the base of the mountain of that name, 
and leads in sixteen days to Munglang , the 
capital of the Khanti country, which was visit- 
ed by Captain Wilcox. 

The most important one, however, with re- 
ference tojtrade, lies in a south-east direction 

t Although Captain Wilcox (As. Res. vol.«xvii. p. 
453), relying on the accounts given by Singphos of this 
river, appears to have formed rather an exaggerated esti- 
mate of its she, his conjectures as to the position of its 
sources are fully verified by the statements made to Cap- 
tain Hanna^— R, B» P. 
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from the Hukong valley, from which the district 
of Kakye*wainmo is not more than eight aay^ 
march distant. By this route the Chinese fre- 
quently travel, and it affords a very satisfac- 
tory prhef that intercourse may he held direct 
with Chinn, without the necessity af following 
the. Circuitous route by Mogounr, 

Among the several races of people inhabit- 
ing the valleys through which the principal 
rivers flow, the Khantis or Khumplis hold a 
very conspicuous rank : they are represented 
as a fine, brave; and hardy race of men, nnd 
are held in great apprehension by the Bur- 
mahs, who, about three years ago, attempted 
to raise revenue amongst them : t lie force de- 
tached on this duty, however, met with such 
determined resistance, that it was compelled 
to return, and no subsequent attempt has been 
made an their independence. They are in 
constant communication with the Khunungs, 
a wild tribe inhabiting the mountains to the 
north and east, from whom they procure silver 
artd iron. “ The former is found in a mine, 
said to be situated on the northern side of the 
mountains, to the north-east of Khanti All 
the information Captain Hannay could obtain 
lddhimto suppose that this mine was worked 
by people subject to China, nnd from the des- 
cription given, he thinks they arc Lamas, or 
pcopig of Thibet., The part of the Chinese 
territories north-east of Khanti is known at 
Hukong by the name of Mnngfan* and the 
Khantis have no communication with it but 
through the Khunungs. 

* • 

From Mcvngkhown, Captain Hannay obtain- 
ed a view of the hill, near which die the 
Sources of the Uru river, one of the piincipal 
affluents of the Ningthi or Khyendwen: it bore 
south 35' west from Mringkhown , and was 
about 25 miles distant. It is in the vicinity 
of this spot that the most celebrated mines of 
serpentine are situated, and their position is 
thus described by Captain Hannay. 

“ A line drawn from Mogoung in a direction 
of S. 55 W. and another from Maingkhown N. 
25 W. will give the position of the serpentine 
mine district. The Chinese frequently pro 
cced to the mines by water for two days* jour- 
ney up the Mogoung. river, to a village called 
Kam mein , at which place a small stream call- 
ed Engdaukh young, falls into the Mogoung 
river. From thence a road leads along Ike 
Eng dati^ hh young to a lake several miles in cir- 
cumference called Engdu-gyij and to the north 
of this lake eight or nine miles distant are the 
serpentine mines. The tract of country in 


• It* the second volume of Du fl aide’s " China,” p. 
Rare .Regis thus deacirbes the tribe by which this 
tract , of ww» tr y « inhabited* and lU geographical site : 

'■** P° w ?^ u ^ among the. Tatfar Lamas are 

g &ftted by 1 the Mooiigt\n, who possess ft wide rivers 
and ViUiijbigho. This country was 
! to tfcdm*by UsatigtofcyY whom the Mahchew&made 
of Wuifd w) to engage them in hid interest/’— B* 


which the serpentine is found extending ffl or ' 
20 miles.” There is, however, another more’’ 
direct route front Kam-mein which runs in a 
north-westerly direction* The whole tract of 
country is hilly, and several hot and salt 
'prangs are reported to exist near the Engdau- 
gyi lake, which is said to cover what was 
once the site of a large Shan town called 
Tumansye, The natives affirm that it was des- 
troyed by an earthquake, and from the des- 
cription given of a hill in the vicinity, the ca- 
tastrophe may have been produced by the * 
immediate agency of volcanic action. 

On the 21st of March, Captain Hannay vi- 
sited the amber mines, and his description is 
the first that has ever been given of the locali- 
ty from whence the Bunnans obtain this 
mineral.* 

“ We set out at 8 o’clock,” he says, “ in the 
morning and returned at 2 p. M. To the foot 
of the hills the direction is about 25 west, 
and the distance three miles, the last mile 
being through a thick grass jungle, after 
I which there is an ascent of one hundred feet, 
where there is a sort of temple, at which the 
I natives, on visiting the mines, make ollViings 
to the ugats or spirits. About a li mistered 
yards from this place, the tnniks of pits, where 
amber had been formerly dug for, arc wsihlc, 
but this side of the hill is now deserted, ami 
we proceeded three miles further on to the 
places where the people are now employed in 
digging, and where the amber is most plentiful. 
The last three miles of our road led thiough a 
dense small tree jungle, and the pits ami 
holes were so numerous that it wn* with diffr- 
cully we got on. The whole tract is a succes- 
sion of small hillocks, the highest of which 
rise abruptly to the heignt of fifty feet, and 
amongst various shiubs which cover these 
hillocks the tea plant is very plentiful. The 
soil throughout is a reddish aud yellow color- 
ed clay/and the earih in those pits, which 
had been for sometime exposed to the air, 
had a smell of coal tar; whilst in those which 
had been recently opened, the soil had <* lino 
aromatic smell. The pits vary from six to 
fifteen feet in depth, being, generally speak- 
ing, three feet square, and the soil is so stiff 
that it does not require propping up.” 

“ I have no doubt,” Captain Harinay adds, 

“ that my being accompanied by several Bur- . 
mese officers, caused the people to secrete all • 
the good amber they had found. For although 
they were at work in ten pits, 1 did not see a 
piece of amber worth having- The people , 
employed in digging were a few Singpbos^ 
from the borders of China and of this valley. 
On making inquiry regarding the cause of 
the alleged scarcity of amber, I wax told that, 
want of people to dig fop it was the principal 
cause ; but 1 should think the inefficiency of 
the tpols they use was the most plausible rea- 
son :-rtbcir only implements being a bnrubti 
sharpened -at one find, and- a small wooden 
shovel// 

“ The most favourable spots for digging are . 
on such space! on tire sides of the small* 
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hillocks as are free from jungle, and I am told 
that the deeper the pits are dug, the liner the 
amber ; and that that kind which is of a bright 
pail yellow, is only got at the depth of fort} 
feet under ground. 

• 

A few days subsequent to this examination 
of the amber mines. Captain Hannay visited the 
Nitmluuoee or Khgendwen, which flows through 
the valley about live miles north of Meinghwon 
in this pa it of its course ; and at this season 
of the >car the stream, as might have been 
anticipated, is small, hut, in the rains Captain 
Hannay estimates that its breadth must be 
300 yards from bank to bank, and it is naviga- 
ble throughout the year for the large canoes. 

An island in the centre of the bed was co- 
vered with the skeletons of large fish, which 
had been destroyed by the poisonous qtialil} 
ol the fallen leaves of overhanging trees : — 
the natives cat the fish so killed with impu- 
nity. 

After waiting several days at Meinghlwon 
in anticipation of the return of some messen- 
gers who had been sent into Assam , and suf- 
fering extreme inconvenience from the dilfl- 
eultyof procuring adequate supplies for the 
forte, the Myoswon began seriously to think ol 
returning to ALujnmig. All expectation yf pro- 
secuting the journey into Assam had been 
relinquished, and tlio Dupha Gaum having 
voluntarily come into the camp, was received 
bv the Barman governor with a civility and 
distinction, extorted by his apprehension of 
the numerous Singphos ready to support their 
redoubtable chieftain, whose influence is 
said to extend to the frontiers of China . On 
the first of April the ceremony was performed 
of swearing in the different Tsobuas (tributary 
chief'*) to keep the peace, which is thus dcs- 
cnbed by Captain Haunay. 

“ The ceremony commenced by killing a 
buhaloe, which was effected with seve al 
strokes of a mallet, and the flesh of the ani- 
mal wgs cut up to be cooked for the occasion. 
Each Tsnhua then presented his sword and 
spear to the spirits of the three brother Tsohu- 
as of Mogoung, who are supposed to accom- 
pany the governor of the above named place, 
and to inhabit threosmall huts which are erect- 
ed on the edge of the camp. Offerings of 
rice, meat, &c, were made to these ngats or 
spirits, and on this being done, each person 
concerned in taking the oath received a small 
portion of rice in his hand ; and in a kneeling 
posture, with his hands clasped above his 
head, heard the oaths read both in the Shan 
and Burmese languages. After this, the pa- 
per on which the oaths were written was burn- 
ed to ashes, and mixed with water, when a 
cup full of the mixture was given to each ol 
tlic Tsobuas to - drinkj who, before doing so, 
repeated an assurance that they would keep 
the oath, and the ceremony was concluded 
by the chiefs all sitting do*wn together and 
eating out of the same dish.” The chieftains to 
whom this oath of frobearance was administer- 
ed were the Thoygeo of Meinghhwon } jx Shad 


—the Dupha Gaum, a Tesan Singpho — the Pan- 
wall Tsobua, a Laphaee Siugpho— the Situn- 
gyen Gaum, and Wengkeng-moung, Mir ip 
Singpftios— and Tare-poutig-noung, a Tesan 
Siugpho, — all of whom, by this act, virtually 
ickuow ledged the supremacy of the Burman 
authorities, and their own subjection to the 
kingdom of A ua, 

Thfe new Governor having succeeded by 
threats and the practice of every art of extor- 
tion, in raising as large a sum as it was pos- 
sible tn collect from the inhabitants of tho 
valley and surrounding hills, announced his 
intention of returning to Mogoung ; and on the 
olh of April no intelligence having been re- 
ceived from Assam, Captain Hannay left 
Mvingkhwon on his return to Ava, with a very 
favourable impression of the Singpbos be bad 
seen, who appear to possess great capabilities 
of impiovcment, and whose worst qualities are 
represented as the natural result of the op- 
pressive system of government under which, 
they live. One of their chieftains in conver- 
sation with Captain Hannay furnished a clue 
to the estimation in which they held the para- 
mount authorities around them by tho follow- 
ing remark. “The British,” ho said, “are 
honourable, and so are the (Chinese. Among 
I Lite Burma ns you might possibly And one in a 
hundred, who, if well paid, would do justice 
10 those under him. “ TheShans of Mogoung ,” 
lie added, “ are the dogs of tbe Barmans, and 
the Assamese are worse than either, being tbe 
most dangerous backbiting raoein existence.”* 

On the 12th of April, Captain Hannay reach- 
ed Mogaung, and some boats arriving shortly 
af icwardft I rom the serpentine mines, he avail* 
ed himself of so favouiable an opportunity of 
acquiring some additional information regard- 
ing that interesting locality. He found the 
boats laden with masses of the stone so largo 
•as to require three men to lift them. The 
owuers of the boats were respectable Chinese 
Mu Oilmans, who were extremely civil, and 
readily answered all the questions putto them 
by Captain Hannay, who learnt “ that, al- 
though the greater number of Chinese come 
by the route of Santa and Tali , still they 
are only the poorer classes who do so: the 
wcalllieir people come by Bamo , which is 
both the safest and tho best route. Tbe total 
number of Chinese and Chinese Shans who 
have this year visited the mines is 480” 

“ t have made every inquiry,” adds Captain 
Hannay, “ regarding the duties levied on these 
people, both on their arrival here and on their 
purchasing the serpentine, antfl am inclined 
to think that there is not much regularity in 
the taxes, a great deal depending on the va- 
lue of the presents made to the head-man. 
Former ly, the Chinese were not allowed to go 
to the^ufn^s, but I understand the following 
is now the system carried on in this business* 

“ At particular seasons of the year, there 
arc about 1000 men employed in digging for 
serpentine : they are Burmahs, Sh&ns, Chinese 
Shans, aqd Sipgpbos. These people each p4y 
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a quarter oMrtidal a month, for being allow- 
ed to dig at the mines, and the produce of 
fbeirfabotir is considered their own. 1 c 

*' Tfie Chinese who come for the serpentine, 
#fi tfhefr arrival at Mogonng , each pay a tax of 
lW>m 1} to 2\ ticals of silver, for permission to 
jfrocee<ftathe mines, and l|tical a month du- 
ring their stay there. Another duty is levied on 
the boats or ponies employed in carrying away 
the serpentine, but this tax varies according 
to circumstances; and on the return of the 
Chinese to Mogoung , the serpentine is apprais- 
ed and a tax of 10 per cent, taken on its va- 
lue, The last duty levied is a quarter of a 
tical from fevery individual, on his arrival at 
the Village of Topo , and there the Chinese de- 
liver up all the certificates they have had, 
granting them permission to proceed to the 
mines. ,r 

On the 9th of April, no intelligence having 
been received of the messengers sent into 
Assam, Captain Hannay determined to return 
to Ava, and, embarking on a small boat, he 
reached Bamo in four days, and arrived at 
Ava , on the 1st of May. The time occupied 
in returning from Meingkhwon to Ava was 
only eighteen days, while the journey to that 
frontier post was mt completed in less than 
forty-six of actual travelling, — a very striking 
JfrrQof of the extreme difficulty of estimating 
the distance between remote points, by the 
number of days occupied in passing from 
one, to the other, unless the circumstances 
under which the journey was made are 
particularly described. That portion of the 
route between Meingkhwon and Beesa in 
Assam, which Captain Hannay was prevent- 
1 visiting, will probably in a short time 
be as well known as the territory lie has 
already so succesfully explored, and the re- 
searches in which he is now engaged, extend- 
ing Beesa in Assam to Meingkhwon in the Hu- 
kong valley, will complete the examination 
of a line of oountry not surpassed in interest 


by any, which our existing relation ' with the 
empire of Ava have afforded as an opportunity 
of visiting. His labours have filled the void 
necessarily left in the researches of Wilcox, 
Burl ton, and Bedford, and have greatly ooOtri- 
bhted to dispel the doubt and uncertainty, 
which they had not the opportunity -of remov- 
ing. While the officers of the Bengal pre- 
sidency have been thus successfully engaged 
in geographical inquiries on the north of Ava, 
the south and western districts have been 
explored with equal zeal a>ul intelligence by 
those of the Madras Presidency ; and the 
spirit of honourable competition, which has 
already stimulated the researhes of Drs. 
Richardson and Bayfield, and Lieutenant 
Maclcod, with such marked advantage, bids 
fair, in a comparatively short time, to render 
the Whole empire of Ava better known than 
the mo 9 t sanguine could have ventured to 
anticipate. Did the results of such journies 
and investigations tend only to an increase of 
our goographycal knowledge, they would 
even then be most valuable: but to suppose 
that the consequences of this intercourse be- 
tween intelligence and ignorance are so limit- 
ed, is to take a most inadequate view of the 
subject: the confidence inspired by the visits 
and conduct of a single individual,* has 
already opened a communication between 
Yunan and Maulmein , and the caravans of 
China have commenced their annual visits 
to the British settlements on the coast ; the 
journey of Captain Hannay will in all pro- 
bability lead to a similar result between As- 
sam and the northern districts of Yunan ; and 
the time may not be very distant, when Bri- 
tish merchants located at Bamo , will, b> their 
superior energy and resources, extend its 
now restricted trade to surrounding countries, 
and pave the way for ameliorating the condi- 
tion and enlightening the ignorance of their 
numerous inhabitants. 

* Dr. Richardson, of Madras. — R. B- P* 


THE HINDU. 


No. 11. 

When any member of a respectable family is 
attacked with a severe disease, toolset leaves 
accompanied with propitiary munturs are of- 
fered to £&iva v and sometimes to other deities, 
with some additional ceremonials, from a posi- 
tive conviction that the adoption of such a 
coarse, is sure to bring all the agonies of ill- 
mas to a speedy and salutary termination, 
The brahmins are also in the habit qf reciting 
a pootes before persons laboring under fever, 
a«»4 bav* laid it down as an irrefragable max- 
imyihat an attentive hearing of its contents 
>ifi Jpne of the best febrifuges, in the world. It 
^firmly believed, that the different distem- 
pers which afflict mankind and are the causes 


of all our wailing and woe, emanate from a 
number of petty gods acting in charge of them 
by order of the Great Maker of the Universe, 
and in proportion as attention is bestowed on 
imploring or winning their mercy, they become 
lenient and compassionate towards their vo- 
taries. In very hot weather, when the rage 
of cholera morbus is generally virulent in Cal- 
cutta, and the ghauts are crammed with the 
dead and dying, prerents of sweetmeats, 
fruits, fee* pour in without intermission in 
the tapering mundeer of Wollah Wooto Thak- 
nine, whose fury in increasing the. horrors of 
the ruf/ui/* can ufever be appeased until such 
luoious viands as these are transported into 
the great laboratory of her belly# She of 
course then begins to oherUh friendly freeing* 
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towards her worshippers, hot is certainly ini' 
mioal to those that fail to satisfy the greedi- 
»o*s of her palate* 

' During the inooalation of a Hindoo, which 
is usually effected here at on early age, tile 
goddess Sitola is worshipped with every mark 
wf veneration. From the day of the perfor- 
mance of inoculation till it is perfectly dry* 
the admission of fishes into the dwelling 
house is strictly prohibited, nor are the dhoo - 
bees allowed to wash the clothes of the family* 
A sum prod a of songsters is entertained to sing 
in honor of this deity on the night preceding 
the day of her being thrown into the water. 
The songs heard on this occasion are princi- 
pally of a religions nature, and continued till 
the ticawallahs (inoculaters) make their ap- 
pearance, and complete the ceremony liy 
putting a small boat on their heads, which 
perhaps means that Sitola safely embarks in 
it for her native realm adinidst the burst of 
admiration and loud hosannas of her adorers. 

The Hindoos believe both in the transmigra- 
tion and immortality of the soul. But where 
does the soul go after we have “ shuffled off 
this mortal coilf' This a question which had 
once engaged the attention of a profound phi- 
losopher of the felicitious Dwapur Yuq, and the 
singular discourse delivered by him tiiciwupon, 
however abounding it may be in statements 
that are apparently the fabrications of a per- 
turbed imagination, or illustrations tinctured 
with n hue of poetry, lias saved the subject 
from being agitated any longer, and the voice 
that settled it is deemed the “ voice potential 
of an omniscient being.” As information con- 
nected with such matters has not yet been 
communicated to the world by any traveller, 
ancient, or modern — nay not even by tihe gal- 
lant captain who circumnavigated the whole 
globe, we shall not lied tale to give an expose 
of the theories of Vishsho (for that is tl^e name 
of the learned man above alluded to) respect- j 
ing that “ undiscovered coufltry from whose 
bourne no traveller returns,” and which have 
obtained from time immemorial the universal 
credit of the Bengalees. 

The Jo me Pooree or the palace of Joma (God 
of Death) is in the southern part of the world. 
It is a most spacious and towering edifice, and 
has four portals on its four sides. The suttees 
gain their admittatioe through the northern 
'gate; the soldiers who die glorious deaths in 
the field through the eastern ; and the bustoras 
whose noses and foreheads bear the stamp 
of Tiluch and Horinanm , as well as those that 
duly appreciate the intrinsic Worth of virtue, 
through the westerii. The northern gate is 
expressly intended for the entrance of the 
sinful. The good and the pious seethe Odd 
of Death 10 the shapenof a young man of six- 
teen years, having a placid couiftenanbe^bem- 
-ing with benign < looks and the benevolent 
smiles. But before the wicked, he assumes 
•fe <yuite different aspect. Not *a sttigle mark 
of comeliness is then to be observed. He sits 
On his thtone like a u {(rim visaged tyrant 
*#4th ah Irma rod In his liand*' and mtflitadMs 
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all ctylad to add fierceness to Jus eyes. Bln 
neck is said to be adorned with beads, and 
one of his legs rests on the other, afflicted an 
it has been for years and years with elephantia- 
sis, which we presume the medical gentlemen 
of that quarter of the globe must have pro* 
nounccd incurable, and might prove^fatal to 
the life of Junta unless the aid of some of the 
distinguished doctors of this city of palace* 
be Solicited ! I f The God of Death has in 
his employ a # very expert accountant named 
Chitro Gopto (sprung from the arms of Breth * 
ntah) who keeps a regular ledger with a deb- 
tor and creditor side, containing the sums of 
virtue and vice acquired or committed by 
every citizen W the world, and at the death of 
him or her the said account is brought to a 
close, and the balance struck off shows the 
amount of pur no or paup, or good or bad ac- 
tions, performed in this probationary life* 

When an individual is in a gasping state and 
prepares to take leave of all the terrestrialob- 
jeets so dear to him, the watchful Jama ascer- 
tains whether he led a virtuous or vicious life, 
and instructs his door, w ho arc sent to take 
away his soul, to treat him respectfully if he 
was a man of good character, and harshly if 
otherwise. The sinful persons become ex- 
cessively frightened at the time of their death* 
The jome (loot, or the messengers of Junta , 
who are invisablc to mortal eyes, come and 
surround them a few moments before their 
expiration, and every groan that they breath 
is supposed to proceed from the sight of their 
grisly forms, or the infliction of their unseen 
torments. As soon as they breath their last, 
their souls that are said to be like human 
shapes,, and not bigger than a thumb, being 
taken out from their bodies are tightly tin# 
with ropes of leather and are carried with 
force in the midst of thorny places, burning 
sands and tanks boiling with sulphur and olhet 
combustibles. They are then ushered into 
the Jomepooree , when the dreadful Junta after 
being informed of their sins by Chitro Gopto , 
pronounces sentences on them according to 
his own idea of the rationale of punishment. 

There are eighty hells in the dominion of Ja- 
ma, to which criminals of different classes are 
consigned for years and years on account of 
their mischeivous conduct in the world. The 
description of these hells is really appalling 
and is 

m Abominable, unutterable and worse, 

Than fables have yet feign’d or tear conceived. * " 

Some of these are covered with red hot cop- 
per blazing day and night; some oftliem abound 
in scorpions and serpents of tremendous mag-* 
nitude; some ofthOraare flowing with “ waves 
of torrent fire” mixed with suffocation; while 
6tl»cts contain a vbst accumulation of flltli' 
and dirt whofo obnoxious effluvia mixed with 
our atmospheric air, Are sure to deaden thb 
sensibilities of dor olfactory nerves, lower JM 
pHces of flowers, 'snuffs, and perfamerw* 
generate Malaria fr£alnkt which life drasaftfe 
battery of ohr lehftted doctors has been ilte#- 
ed for the last two years, augment the labbtffs 
and troobles of ths Medieo-inuitidipal toMMttde, 
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1 destruction sKatl eumfrfet 
. fCalcdtta! ! ! But God fprbid 
^iihbbld be onr fate ! Bate the sinners 
horrible abodesfor their fni- 
^bdt our withers must be, on wrong* 
r the, period of punishment is over* the 
aid/al are again allowed to be horn in the world 
feotinlow families, and if they behave better, 
tkey rise higher and higher in after lives! 

The s^uls or the spiritual figures of the 
good and . the virtuous being taken before 
Junta* are respected and honored* and a»e at 
last sent for the enjoyment of genuine happiness 


C” 

■ 

the 'grass bdlrittr 
hreatM Of gentle Sfoin&bit tWttfttibdy of 
blingfcrodk*, the mellifln^ songs of isff#. 

ntims and /f<mn>~the cbermlngminstrelsyof 
gold feathered birds, an ddbott sands of fasoi mo- 
tions of an eqnattv alluring nabire,'do not only 
prove “ a perpetual feast uCctat’d sweets to 
the eye and the ear, but. 

a 

—to the heart inspires 
Verml delight and joy able to drive 
Ail madness and di^pair. 


Culcutta, 28 th June, 1837. 


[ Englishman. 


MARKED OR PUNCHED COMPANY’S RUPEES. 


A_ Reputation of Government of the 261h 
April 1837, relating to the reception in the 
Government Treasuries of the maiked and 
punched Company's rupees, provided thev be 
of the proper weight, has been the subject of 
some remat k lately in the Englishman and the 
Courier . Without entering at present into 
the very narrow grounds of disc Mission occu- 
pied by our contemporaries, we shall give the 
subject our consideration, and wc confess at 
once that as far as we can sec into the mailer, 
the Government Regulation appears to us 
calculated to benefit the public, at least the 
revenue paying public. Company’s rupees 
are to be received in the Treasuries provided 
th ey he of the weight as prescribed fin Sec- 
IU. of this new coinage Regulation, Act 
XVII. of 1835. 

• % tha* Section it is enacted, that the 
Company’s rupee, half rupee, and double ru- 
pee, shall he a good legal tender, provided 
the coin shall not have lost more than two 
per cent, in weight, and provided it shall not 
have been dipt or filed otherwise than by use. 
Company's rupees, therefore, are now receiva- 
ble into the Government Treasuries, provided 
they shall not have lost more Ilian two percent, 
in weight, and provided they shall have the 
appearance of having been worn or defaced on- 
ly by use. We beg, therefore, attention to the 
words in vfaZtc*, because they would appear 
to contain the balsamic power of soothing t lie 
tender apprehension expressed by the English- 
man, touching the countenance and encourage- 
ment apparently given by the new Regulation 
to Elicit as might make it their occupation 
to debase the coin ; and because in like man- 
tier the same words would, it would seem, go 
to show, that tire latitude extended by Go- 
vernment to the lieges, to scratch th<^ rupee by 
vilfcf of ascertaining its genuineness, as* con- 
templated by the Courier, is on no account 
s ^Bf??k?sed or approved of by Government ; 
r d furthermore, we call attention to the ita- 
Pcs,becfmse the words of this Section III Of 
Act XVII. of '1806 *0 printed by uty ttfso go 


to show that there is in the Book called Prin- 
sen’s useful Tables, published by Die Assay 
Master of the Mint, Die follow ing important 
misstatement, which c •nsidering the source 
fimu whence the statement proceeds, and the 
force of authority it will consequently obtain 
to tlicseiious delusion of the lieges, it be- 
hoves Mie compiler of Prinsep’s useful Tables 
foi tli with to correct, Sc tion l U. says that 
all rupees are good weight, until they have 
lost two per cent by fair usage. 

Prinsep’s useful T ihles sav : u All silver 
money of Die new Standard (with a straight 
milling or plain edge) is considered by law , 
as of full weight, until it has lost l>\ wear, or 
oiln-nwise, 2 pie in the rupee; or h tuund 
terms onr* per cent,” Herr it oleailv appears 
that Die Go* ei uuient and the Assay Master arc 
atiaiianee; the Government is m»ie liber- 
al than its officer by one bundled per cent,, 
and the new Kdgul ition of 26th April 1837, 
appears to us, as we bate said, to be a luleia- 
Idj libeial enactment, all tilings consideicd. 
According to the Useful Tables, all persons 
can take Dieir bullion to the Mint for coinage, 
be it gold or silvci ; and utter it has been sub- 
jected to the process of cutting and burning, 
to ascertain the absence of any fraudulent 
admixture, the assay tests are exhibited, and 
the owner then gets his bullion turned into 
goldvnoliurs or rupees, as he may think pro- 
per, paying for the Double of the operation 
to Government, 2 per cent on the amount 
coined, with some other expense for the assay 
process. This two per cent, called seignorage, 
is the Government charge for coining. The 
bullion is, therefore, by so much the more 
valuable when coined ; and the Government 
labour, which renders it so much more valua- 
ble than so much weight of mere bullion, 
having been paid for once, it would bo an ex- 
tortion were Government to sajN allowing 
nothing fa'* the defacing of the coin and con- 
sequent alteration of its weight in the process 
of its circulation, "you (the Zemindar) must 
pay the coin bfcck to me even in the state ! 
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SM««ti»»iD weiK{Ht haTia^ hesn Already jwq- M**ttJiB<4R> ':. *«♦«&*&»* b .s, • •• 

fo^ bjj- the coining charges ; and Go- * . ■- V • *.*» ** I « ^|* ^w '* -* w ■> *** l%$ 
verniuent being bound (at leant we suopose - . , ,: 1 f T7!T‘VH* •■ , ? 4 y 

ad)lto convert defaced rupeeswhichdiave Inst We are glad tfrhave tlie mtfxmtnf ihe fNfr 
more than, two percent, in weight into new karu in defending the probity *>f IbeGovert*- 
rupees of the legal standard, upon *uch beina merit Order oHbe 30th alt relative $<*#* mark- 
taken to the Mint for re coinage, the extra ed or pmiehed” rupees. By the bye, odr ftoftk' 
ex pence of this re-inane being defrajed out of temporary being an fond of precision in woNfs 
the fund arising from aeignorag ' and assu* we beg to ask Irim whether he has rightly d#. 
charges, it being clear that *nclfcnip~*s being signaled thi s order bearing the signature of a 
legal tender, cannot bo treated by Govern- Secretary to Government, by teiuting it n Re- 
nw»nt as bullion, audit being the object* o' gnlntion. But our con tempoary, in his strict* 
all Governments to restore and perfect theii nc.<s of interpretation, does not con eive that 
coinage as fast as it returns into the Mint. it is allowed to scratch a rupee in order to as* 

certain its genuineness. This latitude, he says, 
i< on no account sanctioned or approved of by 
Government, by this new Regulation of 20 h Government.” To shew that we were wrong 
April 1837, put itself on a level with the pub- in supposing that a man might now prove the 
lie, and receives as legal tender to itself, that r ( >i,i wtli a scratch without putting it out of 
rupee which it had already made legal 1 ndei circulation, our contemporary qoutes the 
to the rest of the world, taking awav to a ccr- VUM |« 0 f ,| Ui third Section of Act No. XVII. 
tain extent the discretionary power in its oflfi- n f 1^,5 0 r the Indian legislature, which, as he 
cers to pronounce upon the rupee tendered for has omitted four words tending to help out 
revenue vested in them liv the proclamation his argument, which for distinction sake we 
of the 2 d September 1835; and bv so putting it- piim in italic*, we will here insert: 

Pelf on n level with the public. Government 

in that decree, gets lid of the abuse and ex- III. And be it enacted, that the Company’s 
tortion to which Revenue payers were liable rupee, half rupee, and double rupee, shall 
to be exposed. According to old practice in be legal tender in satisfaction of all engage- 
the Treasuries, light rupees were received bv ments provided the coin shall not have lost 


Government officers as bullion, ami the dc- more than two pet cent, in weight, and pro- 
ficiency in the standaid weight was made good vided it shall not have been clipped, or til d* 
by the payer. The new Rcgu! alien has now or have been defaced otliei wise than by u se. 
fixed the limits to light rupees for Government 

itself as well as for the nuldio, and therefore TTe begs particular attention to the words, 
we think the new Regulation beneficial and We arc as attentive as ho could desire, and 
good. do not perceive any interdict to our scratching 

every rupee that liny pass through our hani^ 
.. r _ The prohibition is limited to rupees clipped, or 

The question of prevent. ve insures flu-d, or d, faced otherwise than by use. A 
nganist the debasing oj the com by the l ,eo *lahglil scratch is uo defacing of the coin if 
pie. isoncofgrea d.lhenltv ; >■; we MnnoO, t would ho defaced bg 

see ... what way the new Regulation j, likely, for jt W0l f w be l, llpowi ,,| e to prevent ac- 
to cnorer.se the evil, as aporchendod bv the oi(Jt . lltal maika of that kind. Uut why refer 
Englishman. Two per ‘’cA 'S allowed for „ , A ,. t wl)cnit is modified by the 

the eireets of crcnlalron on he aUndard s . lllle aalho rit, which passed it? We have on. 
weight ot the rupee, hnt dipt, or file*', or punch- , t0 do ,vitl. the wording of the Re B u!a- 

ed .upces are not le S al tender, nl.cihcrol the (as Uie Hurkaru terms j,) 0 f 2 «Ll. April, 
specific legal weight or not ; and coos.de.n.g , 8; ,^ wJ|erein jt is or)lcre ,i t ,/ al .. llie olliRera 
the short time he new rupee has bee. current •„ £ f (iov , nnl)lent troa 9 „ ri e S shall not 
mere use ought not to have always produced „ bjecl t ° 0 reoeivc rupPCS or other silver coin 
a deficiney fiom the standard we g it. of legal currency on the ground of their being 

marked or punched.” Marked or punched?- 
The effects of clipping or filing upon a rupee what is a scratch but a markl So then we were 
are besides self-evident and very easy of deter- correct even to the letter and our contemporary 
lion; punching and loading rupees is also is also wrong in sayiqg that “ dipt, or filed , or 
easily detected ; a coin so falsified will not punched rupees are not legal tender”— we 
ring with that silvery argentine note given mean us to the words in italics. Indeed it 
forth upon compulsion by iU purer sisters ; was to remove doubts upon this very point 
jo that the Government treasuries are not that the order of last month was promulgated, 
likely to be inundated with this sort of dipt The natives were in the habit of testing a 
or punched rupees, cyjil temptation to deface rupee, when wanting (as many ate,) “ that 
and debase itlio coin, remains, ,as it appears silvery argentine, not given forth upon com- 
io us, just in statue quo as before the passing pulsion by its purer sisters,” by nicking it an 
.,; 4 efthenew regulation on the subject, and the the edge, thereby not depriving it okany payt 
•public is so bettered by Ure regulation to the of its weight; others put their stamp upon the 
, amount of the bribery, vexation and ejetortion coin with a punch The Mint Master w as on- 
flow existing or Ukely to spring up, the ex- der an impression that this was a defacement 
t Unction of whieU may.be autidpatedby the contemplated in the words of the Act, wheiams 
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tJ»,e practice of so marking 1 the coin was no 
fraud and no Injury to the public or the State, 
since It caused no loss of weight as in the 
Clipping Or filing it. Hence then the recent 
pyder which our contemporary has so misin- 
terpreted. 

The Hittjiaru, being determined to' set every 
tody right, after dealing with the Englishman 
and the Courier , points out an “ important 
misstatement" in “ the, book called Priniep’s 
Useful Tables t published by the ^.ssay Master 
of the Mint;” in which it is stated, that 
“ All silver money of the new Standard (with 
a straight milling or plain edge) is consider- 
ed by law, as of full weight, until it has lost 
by wear, or otherwise, 2 pie in the rupoe ; or 
in round terms one per cent." Here, says our 
contemporary, u it clearly appears that the 


Government and the Assay Master areat vaff* 
Mice," Section III. of Act XVII. of 1985, hav- 
ing said that all rupees are good weight until 
l hey have lost two per cent, by fair Osage, and 
therefore that u the Government is more liber- 
al «than its officer by one Jhundred per cent." 
Now if our contemporary had but consulted 
the title page of Prtnsep's Useful Tables, lie 
would have found that the date of publication 
1834, was a full year anterior to the promul- 
gation of the new Coinage Act, and that the 
title page was embellished with a design for 
the British India rupee not then determined 
upon. When a second edition shall be pub- 
lished, which we believe is in contemplation, 
due notice will no doubt be taken of the al- 
tered state of the laws affecting the coinager 
— Calcutta Courier , Mag 18. 


THE LATE FIRES— LOSS OF LIVES AND PROPERTY. 


The late Arcs have elicited, as they natural- 
ly would do, much notice iu the public prints. 
Several cleverly written letters have appear- 
ed, the Police is abused, and the poor natives 
are now labouring under the hideous charge 
of incendiarism \ The dealers in the materials 
necessary for the construction of the native 
huts are made out, by all sorts of witty gen- 
tlemen who I ticubt ate in print, lobe neither 
more nor less; than a joint stock association 
for the Committal of arson! The man who 
happens to sett bamboos , beanstalks , gr unsticks, 
^stgaw, and other hut-building materials, is, 
according to the doctrines broached at pre- 
sent, convicted ex-officio of incendiarism ! He 
wishes to get rid of hrs wares on hand and, 
therefore , is it coolly asserted that he will not ’ 
scruple to commit the capital offence of arson. 
His love of gain mast surely be of a very acute 
nature when, rather than not sell his goods, 
or read the fruits of labour in his vacation, 
he will at once plunge headlong into the 
commission of a ft atrocious offence, and will 
thus heedlessly pot in jeopardy the lives of 
his fellow' Hindoos and creatures. This is 
contrary to human nature* No man nor set 
of men become at once, from sel ling granstieks 
and straw, burners of houses, and, in point 
of fact, robbers and murderers, as they are now 
described. ■ r 

Quel quia, crimes touj ours pr6c6d on t les grands crimes'. 

' iBtiajnaw on n’ avu temaide innocence, 

‘ Passer tout dun coup, a 1’ extreme licence. 

The charge made, as it is, in a drolling, fa- 
cetious, and devil-may-care manner, is, ne- 
vertheless, so grave in Us nature and so utter- 
ly repugn; antoo .our feelings and convictions, 
that we Cannot let it pass without texamina- 
1 jOttf Some of the toes, we are led to suppose,— 
Aqweh&ve already in a former notice of the 
inbjectstated th? fact,— moy have arisen oukof 
Incendiarism; an< ^» *§ ssehave said above* sup 
pasfngour repertera account of thepase allude! 
to to be correct, the individual wa§ indication 


clearly an incendiary. He may, however, havo 
been actuated by private motives of pique, jea- 
lousy, or other causes ; and it is an adoption 
of the argumentum per saltum with a vengeance* 
to jump to the conclusion, unsubstantiated 
by a spark of evidence, that for as much as 
one individual has been once and again im- 
prisoned on charges of incendiaiism, that, 
therefore, every gharamee , guldar , or in what- 
ever other name they may rejoice, are in com- 
bination, league, and covenant to commit an 
atrocious crime — a crime at variance with the 
manners, habits, and feelings of this popula- 
tion the most gentle and ductile probably that 
exists t a crime destructive of life not only in 
animals, but in human subjects, and therefore 
at variance with every precept of their religi- 
ous notions and principles; a crime, iu a 
word, the dreadful consequences of which 
must present t life ruse Ives to the mind of the 
most stupid and the most interested, involving, 
as it does* the destruction of life and property. 
Let us now quietly examine the grounds up- 
on which this accusation of whole classes is 
based. One man, on the authority of one re- 
port, the correctness of which we question, al- 
beit in our own columns, is convicted, and 
sentenced to imprisonment for incendiarism : 
convicted, moreover, coram non jtutice, if the 
charge of arson were proved. His former con- 
viction is not particularized, and the Ma- 
gistrate who committed him is not named; 
and we caunot frame to our conscience the 
belief that two Magistrates could at two se- 
veral times make the extraordinary mistake 
imputed to tbem^-lhal is, they could not to 
so absurd as to give six months’ imprison- 
ment in punishment of ti crime they were not 
empowered tS try ! the 114th section of the 
Indian Criminal Act provides for th? crime in 
question. The case was a case for the Sessions. 
Our reporter, we feel assured, was mistaken in 
ope or both of his statements. The alternative 
of being compelled io shift the misstatement to 
the shoulders of the Magistrates is too shocking 
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We cannot suppose it possible that such 
an occurence should have taken place. The 
onus of the affair must, therefore, until clear- 
ed up, rest on the shoulders of our reporter ; 
Jet him exculpate himself, or explain as soon 
as he may. # » 

It matters, however, not a jot te our pre- 
sent purpose whether, or not such exculpation 
ever take place. Taking our statement of 
the fact to he oorrect, what is the deduction 
from it. Why, that one case oP incendiarism 
has been proved. That will not, in conscience 
or in reason, suffice to enable people to make 
against a whole class of men so cruel a charge, 
upon the authority of this one case. Than, 
again, why* we would ask, is this spirit of 
incendiai'ism more agog this year than in 
previous years ? Why have the conflagrations, 
according to all accounts, exceeded t&n-fold 
the burnings of former years ? Are we to 
presume that the stock on hand of straw and 
gransticfcs necessitated a greater consumption 
of huts, to give employment to the seller* of 
this material, and to give work to those who 
construct the huts ? The demand for huts is 
on the increase: every spot of ground, accord* 
ing to the Reformer, in the populous neigh- 
bourhoods is filling — even the very tanks 
have been built over, either to make room, 
or to get rid of maisma. Rut be the effuse of 
the increasing inhabitants of the waste 
grounds what it may, surely the persons who 
sell the hut materials have no temptation to 
burn in order to increase their demand. Their 
policy would have been to have let well alone ; 
but materials were never so much sought after 
as lately. The demand and supply in these 
sort of materials very soon find their level; 
and supposing a stagnation in the straw and 
granstick department, it surely is a sPngular 
expedient to adopt, on the part of the merchant , 
via., that of hnrning his own hut, as woli as 
that of his neighbour, together with his depo- ( 
sit of wood, straw and other Jiut materials, by 
way of increasing the demand ! The agency 
of crows and kites is also called into requisi- 
tion io support this incendiarism theory. 
This form of illustration of proof is certainly 
very ingenious, but it has but an apocryphal 
appearance after all — the poor dear crows 
love not the bazaars ; and the parable of the 
kites, and their dioppings, is old womanish. 
The chances, as any member of the Jockey, 
Club, or any reader of Bernouilli, will tell the 
Dads and Gossips, who dote on the notion of 
inoendiarism, are deucedly against the kites, 1 
crows, and goldars, and in favour of the sun, 
dryness of the but thatch, and the habits of 
cooking and smoking of the natives. We 
copy the observations of the Reformer on this 
fcraqoh of the subject, and we will put to the 
Rood sense and good feeling of people, when 
they shall have gotten rid of their fright, 
whether or not the prtbabilites are not deeid- 
•dfy against the doctrine of inoendiarism ? 
We will give them a better recipe for cans* 
tufa conflagration than the problem of the 
kites and crows and curry bones. For in- 
etwee, take any given stra* but, 4a anygiven 
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bazar, surrounded on all sides by similar 
ajtraif huts, and filled by natives of similar 
habits to those who inhabit one given hut. 
Taka it that a man, his wife, her sister, arid 
three children want to eat their dinner. Take 
it that they light a fire preparatory to cooking 
the said dinner. Take the sun to be thing 
like a Bengal sun in March and "April, and 
suppose the slraw of the roof, and the matting 
of the sides of the hut, to be in the happy 
state of tinder, and ready for almost spontane- 
ous ignition, in which is necessarily every 
hut at this present moment of our writing— 
that is we mean in which every hut was before 
it wa9 burnt down. Take the numbers of sparks 
from the cooking apparatus, the chances of 
bubble bubbles upsetting and of ghools rolling 
under the matting, and let any arithmetician 
set about the calculation. Let him take fifty 
lints, and the sparks from fifty cooking fires, 
and let him find the probable amount of ig- 
nition of thatch in consequence. Let him 
then take the hookah, hubble-bubble and 
gliool accidents in consideration, and add tbo 
the two amounts of probabilities of ignition of 
huts proceeding from these two causes toge- 
ther. Let him thou calculate the kites and 
crows and curry-bones, and ignited solah , and 
the proable flight of the c^ows, and the pros- 
pective droppings of the kites: let him find 
the product, and compare it in the sum of pro* 
liability to the product of probabilities before 
obtained by tbe cooking spark and hookah 
calculation. Let him, moreover, calculate the 
amount of impelling motive in the crow, kite 
and curry- bone incendiary, and the counter* 
acting cause in the vigilance of the* inhabi- 
tants of the huts to protect their properly. Let 
him tal#e any reasonable given amount to re- 
present the vis inertia of the Police, and yet we 
defy him to say that general result of the cal- 
culation would not turnout in favour of the 
booking sparks, ghools, and carelessness of the 
,denisens of the huts, as the causation of the 
conflagrations— in opposition to the doctrine of 
the kites, crows, and curry-bone causation. 
What arc the Police about is the next quest!* 
on ? And how, if all this goldar , gharamee , con- 
spiration is going on is it that but one fellow 
has been caught in the fact? Tbe Police, 
may be great faineants, we know nothing on 
the subject ; but we can not suppose that the 
incendiary system can have been going on for 
three weeks past, and that their vigilance 
should not be stimulated to something like 
activity — and yet where are the incendiaries? 
We have not time for more at present ; bat 
this talk of incendiaries is very like a story of 

a cock and bull, of which we all have read, 

• 

We had just written this when common sbnsj 
oame to baud ; we publish him* 


To t\e Editor of the Bengal Hurharu % 

Sir,— I wa« sorry to read in your generally 
well-conducted and sound-ptinciplet} paper, 
some observations from a correspondent res* 
pee ting the late fires, which are far from ert* 
ditable ip my opinion, to the ‘writes* When 
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large bodies of people are under excitement 
from loss sustained or injury inflicted, tli$y ut;,e 
always too ready to find .r make victims, and 
to revenge themselves on thelirst parties 4 licy 
can meet with, at once transferring, by a com- 
mon process of (lie mind, all the guilt of the 
or i me on the accused, and leaving small *room 
for the e'krrcise of reason or justice. In for- 
mer da} s, the ignorant peasantry of Europe, 
under a similar impulse, seized and burnt the 
first old women they could catch, to console 
themselves for the loss of their cows or pigs ; 
and your correspondent and the Editor of the 
Englishman, seem to me to be lahouiirig under 
the same sort of blind, reckless fury agaiust 
the sellers of grass and mats. Without mak- 
ing vague, general charges against an} class 
of the inhabitants, Iheie arc quite sufficient 
data to explain (he cause of these calamity s, 
and I am surpiized lather at Lite rarity linn 
the frequency of their occuircnce. You have 
a large population crowded into a narrow 
space, living in houses of the most ignitiblo 
materials, cooking and sinooking in them at 
all liouis, and proverbially caicless and un 
reflecting ; and for the last fortnight gales of 
wind constantly blowing. Here are elements 
enough, without idle, unsubstantiated accu- 
sations. f 

But if the grass and mat sellers were the 
incendiaries, how comes it, they do not prefet 
the night for their operations, when the chances 
of detection would be itumcasureably loss 
than in the day, when the inhabitants arc all 
in motion and the police engaged iu watching 
tbe sli eels' 

I am. Sir, your obedient Servant. 

COMMON SESSE. 


More than ten thousand houses most have 
been destroyed by fire duiing the last fort 
night, and we hear that the loss of lives is 
more than stated the above. A gentleman 
of our acquaintance, who visited some of these 
scenes, states that at Nababka llagan, nca 
Taltiilla, be saw the corpse of a man who hail 
fallen at the foot of a pucka will iu attempt 
ing to make his escape from the flames which 
must have surrounded the place. He also saw 
Moonshee Bazar, mentioned in the above ac 
count. When our informant visited' thi . 
scene of horror, seven of the corpses had been 
taken out of the ruins, three of which were 
claimed by, and deliveied over to the surviv- 
ing relatives of the deceased ; but four were 
tornt to such a degree as to defy every attempt 
at identification ; the limbs bad been totally 
consumed and no feature could be distinctly 
seen. The head of one had burst, and the 
bowels of another exposed to the sight bv tbe 
absence of the abdominal coverings which had 
been consumed. These remains of tbe human 
form divine presented the most horrific spec- 
tacle which the imagination can ponrtray ; 
they seemed almost entirely carbonized* 


If any thing deserves the attention of the 
municipal authorities, and indeed of Govern* 
merit, it is the causes which produce such 
d lead ful calamities, and the means that may 
and ought to be adopted to remedy, oral least 
tophcck, the evil in future* 

For the pro-disposing cause of these exten- 
sive conflagrations we may look to the manner 
in which the habitations of the poftr are locat- 
ed, the materials of which they me built, and 
the inefficiency of the means to check the on- 
ward pi ogress of the devouring clement, when 
once fanned into action by the high winds 
which prevail at the season, The scarcity of 
ground in the town and its immediate environs, 
causes the poor to crowd their huts together 
so as to leave as little space between them as 
possible. Owing to the same cause the tanks, 
which used formerly to be found in almost 
every part, have been filled up, and h its built 
on their sites. The tires which have occurred 
from time to time have destroyed the trees 
which grew among these huts. Thus it now 
happens that there are extensive spots in Cal- 
cutta and its immediate environs occupied by 
huts, erected close to each other, and scarcely 
a (fording any proper passage between them. 
The roof of these huts are generally of straw, 
hooglah, or gol-putta, and their walls of mat 
work. These materials, when dried by the in- 
tense and continued heat of this season, aro 
brought to the state of tinder, igniiahle at the 
communication of the smallest spark. The 
inhabitants of such buildings as these are 
obliged to cook their victuals in them, and are 
in the habit of constant!) Mucking, and fre- 
quently of placing against their mat walls, 
the hookah with the burning chillum upon it. 
This they do because the hookas, made of the 
coconut shell, being conical towards the base, 
cannot he set uptight of itself, tad in no other 
position can it be kept without le. ting the 
water hi it run out and wcl the place. The 
fire which the pom use for smoking is not of 
• he gool 01 the tika used by the better soil of 
people, but of tbe mat dials with which they 
cook their victuals. These files are continu- 
ally producing sparks which in this windy 
season, in bouses exposed on ever} side, are 
unavoidably Hying about in every direction, 
and frequently fall on the mats of tbe walls 
or rise up bv the wind to the roof of the huts, 
which instantly lake fire : and when one hut 
is in a blaze, all those situated close to it and 
10 each other, aic sure to meet the same fate. 
The flame spreads over them with incredible 
tapidity, and in a few minutes the whole be- 
comes a sheet of fire. The possibility of sav- 
ing property under such circumstances is oat 
of the question, and the saving of life itself a 
difficult and uncertain matter. The fire from 
such materials, when jjgitated by the high 
southerly wipd, is dreadful in its actions. 
Masses of flaming straw Ure seen to rise out of 
the firey gulf to the height of several hundred 
feet, and in that <atate to be carried away by 
the wind in every direction, and many of them 
alight while yet burning on other huts to the 
leeward! and net them on fire. Thus a fife* 
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These are the cause*; to which must partly 
fte attributed the occgrrCrioeof (ire# in different 
$ar& ofthe town at tbesametime and not so 
itauch r to t}ie villainy of incendiaries. We are 
rlotj fluffed in proscribing all dealers in mate- 
rials of which these honses are constructed, nor 
thbsd who* i&rn & livelihood by constructing 
them ; the gotaJis of the former, and the hous- 
es of the latter, are as much liable to destruts- 
tldh by fire as the houses of any other class, 
aftid we cannot suppose that these people's in- 
terest would bo much promoted b y causing 
conflagrations. In the fires of last week, a 
jfreat many golalis, situated near Moulalley’s 
Utirsrah on the Circular Road, were destroyed. 
With such facts before them they must be 
Wbrse than fools to set fire to huts. 

"V '■ 

We really find a very great difficulty in 
suggesting any practicable remedy for tiie 
prevention of such calamities in future. That 
which generally occurs to all is, that these 
bduses be constructed of graun-sticks plas- 
tered with mud. called cvhhila bv.rah % a^d the 
roofs be tiled. There arc, however, objections 
to this. Tiled houses are in this weather ex 
tremely hot : the action of the sun makes them 
flke ovens, whilst the straw thatched huts are 
cool and pleasant enough for the poor. In 
flee rains a tiled house is seldom without leak- 
age, 'and tlie stopping of these leaks is a 
source of continual trouble. Resides which, 
the building of houses in the manner here re- 
commended, costs more than double of what 
these houses require, which to the poor,— 
particularly now that they are reduced to the 
utmost misery by the destruction of all they 
had, — is a most important objection. We are, 
libwever. glad to learn, that ifi snm^ few spots 
occupied by people of a litfle better sort, the 
inhabitants have determined to have all their 
houses built in the manner here recommended. 
B*rtt their future safety will be precaiious if 
dny among them dissent ft om such a reso- 
ld ti on and determine to build of mats and 
straw* 

/'Aribtber plan suggested is, that as the sites 
Of the houses lately destroyed are now, vacant, 
differs be issued to leave proper passages and 
fpsces between the huts when they are ie- 
btiiltj whiob, if it does not prevent tbe destruc- 
tfofi of these buildings, /might, at le^st afford, 
fii fih^fd.^lte tneanb <iif saving life and ,pro- 
perty .Jtfifi a Iso suggested by So met h afro ws 
of pMirifhitf trcerf bo ordered to be planted on 

acquire 
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nifbhcpmint of , the raing the proper sens#** 
for oJapUng these Ueps, and . it is suggest^ 
that lforderssjvpre.^B^e^ tp npild these /h^ 
at a proper distance from, each other andtft 
pjfuit trees at the proper season, , spine , ol^efc 
migh he put toconflagration* in, futyfe.r 

Another suggestion is, that Ooverb^b^iS 
cau#e deep tanks to be dbg in different, pm 
of the localities oocUiped by hul#, ;whf 
would afford not only the means otshfipfj 
the engines and the people tfltb^ wrafi 
when fires occur, but their sides would afford, 
places of safety for the people and their pro* 
perty bu such Occasions. Besides these, tanka 
wou ld be a source of great comfort to the peo- 
pie throughout the year, and being under the 
eye of the municipal authorities, would not be 
permitted to become stagnant or unhealthy* 
It is also suggested that the cutcha drains 
which run along the lanes of these places fb$ 
the exit of rain water, be dammed up at difr 
ferent convenient parts in the season for dree* 
and the pucka aqueducts along the principal 
streets be provided with keys, so as by open* 
ing them, to pour out their contents in a mo- 
ment in the dammed cutcha drains ; and thdl, 
on occasions of fire, bring water in a moment 
to every part of the localities occupied by huts, 
and offer a ready means of quenching the 
flame. The aquednets should be kept full n't 
all times, and a very great increase of Engine* 
and firinen should be sanctioned. There ought 
to be at least two well manned engines at caOU 
Thanah and more Europeans employed t0 
superintend their operations. Inaividualt 
might he selected from the invalids for such, 
a duty, find employed at a verv small mcrea^p 
to their military allowance. Most of the ns* 
live engine nien and hhistees could be dis- 
plfargcd at the setting in of tbe rains and 
entertained again dt tbe commencement of 
tthe hot season. , 

Any of the above measures adopted singly 
would scarcely produce the desired' effect;, 
but if they were ail to be acted upon with jluc£ 
additional measures pud modification^ 
might be found nccesssary by t|ie municipal 
authorities, we have every reason to believ^ 
such calamities as we have witnessed ^during; 
the week, Would be effectually pr^ventetT^ 
The expense which the adoption of 
measures must involve, when comp are 
th«floss of lives and property caused c6n^ 
fiagrations, would be but dost in the b'alange., 
We therefore trust the authorities, entrusted 
wUh the municipal control of the town, will 
turn their attention to this subject, and lojl© 
no time in adopting some effectual measure^ 
for tbe prevention of such dreadful calami- 
ties in future. Incendfefies, when detected,, 
ought to punished lifth’e most exeu^plaryl 
manner.-! Reformer, April 30. , 

* , K ' ' - /- /.r , - 

Af'th^yislCof thaarm^W ^ 

aisttogbetw$^ *ty^$*jieti. 

must notice a facetious article Which adotfc 
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the forfner journal yesterday, because \% 
appears to dsto b& levelled «t eome i/f the 
gentlemen who have hinted, to this paper, at 
fherpoS^hHfty nr the recent fires having origi- 
nated to inrondarism. The Writer in tlie Ihtr* 
A*ru,who for lack of phraseological* strength 
Mtfet* much in italics and notes of admiration, 
thinks tiiat there is sufficient demand for 
graristieks, bamboos, and thatching, to tonder 
the necessity for a resort to arson, far * the 

* purpose of encreasing the hnshiess of dealers 
in these articles, quite superfluous. He rejects 
the supposition of wilful incendiarism mom 
strous, and submits the following interpreta- 
tion of the frequent Conflagrations as more 
rational than those offered 1 elsewhere: — 

“For instance, take any given straw hut, in 
Any given bazar, surrounded on all sides by 
similar straw huts, and filled by natives of si- 
t miiar habits to those who inhabit one given 
Jtot, Take It that a man, his wife, liis sister, 
amd three children want to eat their dinner. 
Tafcc'it that they light a fire preparatory to 
c,aOktog the said dinner. Take the sun to be 
anything like a Bengal sun in March and 
April, and suppose the straw of the roof, and 
the matting of the sides of the hut, to be in 
the happy state of tinder, and ready for almost 
spontaneous ignition, in which is necessarily 

* every hut at this present moment of our writ- 
r tog— -that is we mean in which every hut was 

Before it was burnt down. Take the numbers 
Of Sparks from the cooking apparatus ; the 
chances of hubble-bubble upsetting and of 
. ghoots rolling under the matting, and let any 
arithmetician set about the calculation. Let 
hint take fifty huts, and the sparks from fifty 
cooking fires, and let him find the probable 
amount of ignition of thatch in consequence. 
Lei him then take the hookah, hubble-bubble 
and ghool accidents into consideration, and 
add the two amounts of probabilities of igni-» 

* lion of huts proceeding from these two causes 
together. Lei him then calculate the kites and 
crows, and ourry* bones, and ignited solatia and 
the probable flight of the crows, and the pros- 
pective droppings of the kites: let him find 
t|ie product, and compare it in the sum of 
probability to the product of probabilities be 
forC obtained, by the cooking spaik and 
hookah calculation. Let him, moreover, calcu- 

* late the. amount of impelling motive in the crow, 
kite, and., curry-bone incendiary, and the 
counteracting cause in .the vigilance of the 
inhabitants of the huts to protect their prupoi- 
*y« Let him take any given amount to repre- 
sent the vis inertia of the Police, and yet we 

him to say that. the general result of the 
^mpptotion would not turn out iri favour of 
tip.. cooking spaiks, g bools, and carelessness 
denizen* of the huts, as the causation of 
'tfyt jp/^flftgrations, in opposition to the doc- 
jtfiA$ Ml kites, crows, am) curry-bone 
©aosatioip" 'H, • 

uThis {a ali fery droll, exceedingly droll, 
but, lifce many other pleasantries, It proves 
nothing. Ff a Mb* talk about hookahs, hub- 
Meibfebbles aitd^ie mi in Marchafld Abril 
ttete hhy ihtog to the 5 purpose, tltwgffebfioh 


l^fcow is ,lt that the 
aoed the same effects 
^temporary Admits, 
fcaro peeui^ tw.this 
toe ftefc.io 

.-before. 


► of the 



w o n 1 d natu raly oris, 
same causes have^hOtA 
in former yearly CMS 
that these cqnftagralifl 
year; but while hMnf 
prove tha.t the ' ; m*iiyjp| 
are not more numerous 4 
he entirely loses sight of- 
same fact upon bis own, r We 

sny again, in oommon withsoyi© of * oipr cqr* 
respondents, it is our belief jbe extensive de- 
struction recently Reported muslhaveo iginat- 
ed iu human agency. It may not have had, its 
source in an anxiety to eucrease the demand 
for hutting materials, but there are other 
ways in which designing men may (ake.an 
advantage of a (ire. qpd the confusion spring- 
ing from if, without reference to their sup* 
posed trade. 


Our contemporary seems to regret Having 
censured the magistrate for the six months* 
imprisonment, and now wishes to establish a 
case of error on the part ofhis poor reporter! 
We should hardly have expected this display 
of tenderness for the fame of a blundering 
justice, did we not know that some justices 
have it in their power to render Occasional 
services, which unaided reporters cannot al- 
ways perform. However, it is amusing to 
find tin Hurkaru professing ignorance of tiio 
magistrate who committed the incendiary 
two days after lie (our contemporary) had ex- 
pressed his delight (oil the sarve him right 
principle) at the burning down of Mr. 
O’Hanlon’s stables ! — Englishman , Mag 4. 


In another column we publish a letter of 
(he Chief Magistrate, addressed to the Secre- 
tary lor Bengal, enclosing, it would appear, a 
petition from a Mr. Harris, and a report- by 
Lieut. Abercrombie, the one and the other 
being o.i the subject of the frequent fires , which 
at this season o£ the year occur iu Calcutta. 
The proposition included in the petition, and 
in the official report of Mr. IbercromtoLe, is, 
we believe, to the effect that Government 
should make some order, rule, ordinance, or 
regulation, whereby all persons should bo 
prohibited from erecting *t,raw huts, with 
thatch rooffings, within Calcutta ; and the 
Chief M agisti ate gives it as his opinion, A hat 
such a demand, on the part of the inhabitants 
of the pucknb houses, and of Mr. Abercrom- 
bie, ought not to bo complied with# He- tots 
not given his reasons at any great length, Jin t 
such as he lias chosen to put forwardetonot 
appear to us, to carry much fore* or cogency 
w i ih them. I ri paragraph 3d of hi* letter, M r. 
Mncfarlan says ; . that. ,a law, .similar, to that 
required by Mr. Abercrombie was repealed 
in the year I7m> ; We give the, law, ,aod the 
repeal ; thq. ^asqqs of the repealofitwo 
have not Jteipn abletogetat;--T . * i.-ii 

■ ( XXk.i directs the toode i6f 
to® automotttog juries; * y* 

XXII. No persons sbair itoild or ofe^t 
within the said 
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'Aweflfng, hoqse, <tc. or cover, .or thatch the 
same with aiiy comliusti^I^ tnateriaU. , 

■ XXfll. That no tonbdiehf, dti'elllng,, 
'house, &o. Constructed or cOvered with any 
combustible materials, tie allowefl to stand or 
be within th e said settlement. 

And if any tenement, dwelling house, 
&c. shall he erected with 4 such maleiials, the 
surveyor' shall pull down an<J demolish the 
same, and any person building and erecting 
Such houses, with such combustible loatcii 
his, may, on complaint by the survc30r.be 
summoned before a justice of the peace, and 
mi conviction, shall forfeit for the hist offence, 
iFhuni not Exceeding fifty, nor less than five 
sicca rupees ; for the second offence not ex- 
ceeding one hundred and not less than twenty 
sicca rupees; for the third and every other 
offence a sum not exceeding five hundreds, 1101 
less than one bundled sicca rupees, to be le- 
vied by distress and sale on the offenders’ 
goods and chattels ; where offenders shall 
have no goods and chattels, for the first 
offence to he committed to the House of Cor- 
rection, and kept to haid labour not less than 
one month, nor moie than three monlbs : for 
the second offence, not less than three months, 
nor moie than six months, for the. ijiiid and 
eveiy other offence, not less ihau six months, 
nor more than twelve months. 

Provided that nothing herein contained 
shall extend to a ccitain brick building 
thatched with stiaw, erected on the west side 
of the great tank, w ilium the settlement, 
used as a riding school, so long as the same 
shall he continued to he used as such. 

• 

XXIV. That distress and sale for enfor- 
cing the penalties aforesaid shall he made by, 
the Sheriff , or his Depute, by aulhoiity, un- 
der the hands of any two of the sai J^Co minis* 
si oners. * ^ 

XJCV. Costs and charges incurred in ear- 
ning this Rule, Ordinance and Regulation 
into execution, shall he paid by the Commis- 
sioners crut of the funds to be raised iu man- 
ner herein mentioned. 


N. B. This Rule, was on the motion of Mr. | 
Newman, Counsel for the on Hoi able Company, 
on the 8th of January, in the year 1781 , with- 
drawn, and stands repealed by the 38 lh sec 
' lion 6f ihe Byelaw of the 1st February, 1781 . 

Some of the oldest inhabitants can perhaps 
inform the world as to die state of 'Calcutta in 
the year 1780 , and how far such a law was then 
.neceskary, It would be desirable that it . should 
ite known; whether the number of pqcka 
huifiliogsin the hea%t of the town diii in any 
degree equal their present iiiinfbcr ; , and whe- 
ther, in a word, Ifrefr existed at that time the 
¥? me immense, population, whose huts hud- 
• died together, in one almost u iidi ski rvr a i s h able 

next 


akin to an iroposaibij 

fire. The jhdgeTn 


SS< 




i€ information given 


by whose atlicle we copied 

yesterday, the state-of things at present* de- 
fers widely from tyhat it. did a few .years 
baric. A|l lines of separation and of demar- 
cation among the native erections, have beta 
effaced, by the demand for, 'ground to build 
upon; tanks have been filled up* rreesbaye 
been felled, aud the possibility of cu&ifig' .iff 
a set of huts in conflagration, from the neigra- 
boTiring huts not yot on fire, has become 
attempt o£ insuperable difficulty.-. The Jaw, 
therefore, when it was repealed, may have been 
unnecessary, and under such circumstance# 
it, was not imperative on a Government to in- 
terfere with the taste of the natives, in build- 
ing their simple domiciles. Straw and thatch 
have, wc believe, their advantages over mud 
walls and tiled rooffiugs during tho period of 
the hot weather; and there is some slight dif- 
ference in the expense ; the latter description 
of election being the more costly of. the two. 
This has been said, but we incline to think, 
that with reference to the effect of ihe'sdn 
upon the two descriptions of roof, it can be of 
piodigiously small consequence, as affecting 
the comfort of the inhabitant# of the hols, 
whether they he sitting under the one or the 
other : with a therm* meter at about 120® 
Fahrciuhcit, at the very "least, such minute 
grades and distinctions in temperature, as may 
be discovered to exist between the degrees 
of heat incurred under tho struw roof and the 
tiled covering, cannot, we think, be very ma- 
terial, and ought not to weigh with the executive 
power occupied in delibeiating on the means 
of preserving from danger the lives. and from, 
destiuclion the properly, of its subjects. 

The only question is, what is for the tfHi- 
mnte good and benefit of all classes of tho 
population ; the interestof each of which; are 
momentously (if wo may coin the adverb) 
affected by the consequences, is one descrip- 
tion of hut he pernrtted to obtain, instead of 
its existence being made the subject of legal 
prohibition. 

Mr. Macfarlan, in tho fourth paragraph of Ms 
letter, evinces any thing but sympathy' for the 
suffems, who happen to inhabit puokali houses 
in the vicinity of the hots. " What business 
have the pucka buildings to intrude their com- 
pany upon the pretty, little, baby houses of the 
natives?’' asks his worship ; It servos them 
r%trt if they do get burnt V Now,' this ffota 
a member of the conservancy department, and. 
of the Calcutta improvement committee, {we 
believe) is certainly an odd sentiment to make 
public; \ve should have thought that much 
good was likely to be the ultimate conse- 
quence of this close communication betwixt 
pucka, cutcha, and straw, and the proposi- 
tion involved in the sentiment appears Id bo 
this : either the wealthier portion of the Caf- 
euiA population* must cease to build in Cal- 
cutta, or the native population most; to * 
pertain extent, be expelled, iu order 
room for the increasing European add sBieft 
Jfndiaa population t in short, M would nee Ml 
that aif improvement in the habits, and an 
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f ncreaseddesirefor the decencies and comforts expenteof the party wail to he shared fey tfe£ 
of existence, exhibited by tbepncka build two proprietors, according** tfee rejjfftefetfve 
iqg inliabitaatsof Calcutta, is looked upon size of their lioiMes ; that f^ itotve mati ; build« 
fey Mr. MacTarlan, not only willi indi Here nee a three-storied hot***, he has toXoildapafty 
but with dislike. The houses encroach upon wall on eiUsereideenfof a Certain thi'rfcttal 
the space, formerly occuipcd by the huts, and* should his neighbours build smaller 
and our whortjr chief Magistrate, instead of houses adjoining each party wait; they tftb 
rejoicing' in this l ap|m rent progress' of Wealth* called upon to contribute towards the expense* 
and civilization, contents himself with ol>- of the party Walt next -to them, in the 
serving sulkily, the owners of the houses, portion of the size of their respective houses, 
when they get .burnt out, have no right to com- Now, here is an interference by the Exe- 
-plain of an evil of there own seeking* This is cutive with tile right of individuals, to build 
the whole amount of sympathy which he can as they please, and an interference to of a 
afford to the sufferers. It is quite clear, to nature likely to produce endless discussion 
us, that Bjr. Mac far lan is not aware of all aud litigation, and jet no one ever thought of 
that has taken place. Let him peruse the calling the right in question. The same right 
animated descriptions, so full of lire and line of interference is ofqaurAe exercised by tin! 
Writing, with which such some of the gentle* Government; and utmost every page of this? 
men of our establishment have lately favour- Bye-laws contains an instance of this sort of ; 
ed us, he will then sec what a demand is made 'interference : — the amount of gun-powder to 
upon his sympathy, and how very small is the be kept in the house by those who vend it : 
supply he has as 3 d afforded. the necessity foi a license to erect enclosures 

on the highways before or on the sides of' 
We passover the 5 th and 6 th paragraphs buildings for the purposes of repairs : the 
of the Magistrates letter, and come to Ins i Hn« s imposed for cncroa< liments on llio public 
concluding observation. He says the Supreme 1 streets : the tight vested in magistrates to 
Government would not be disposed to sane- make roads and drains, and to compel a sale 
tion a law (such as that we have above print- ! ° f property, whore the demolition or acquir- 
ed) “ which woujd trench so invidiously j ment is necessary to enable them to carry 
upon 1 lie libertyofthesubjedtuu.se his pro- I <heir purpose into effect: the prohibition 
pejiy , in the manner to him seeming fit.” I to cany' aims in Calcutta, without a licence,. 

' All these clauses in the live-laws are inter* 
NOW, with respect to this latter proposition , 1 ferences, on the part of the executive, with 
coming as it does from authority, we should the natural rights of individuals, and a bye- 
have much to say. Indeed, we have half a mind law to regulate the building of huts, would 
to question altogether the orthodoxy of the in no wise he more subversive of natural and 
position!. The right of every individual to do individual right than are the bye-laws already 
what he pleases with his own, has always been in existence. The objection that it would^fa 
understood, to be n right to be exercised ' necessary to make compensation to the owners 
&b ntodo.” Individual privilege must he, of those huts ultealy ere ted, is very trilling 
under that degree of restraint which the pub- jin the present state of nfluiis. There are but 
lie interest requires ; use your own so, that ye , few huts now in use. and the Government who 
act not to the prejudice rf'your neighbour, ‘'could pass the Black and the Sudder Aumeen 
vtere tuo, and so forth : the worthy Magistrate, , appeal acts, is not very likely to entertain Mr. 
however, appears to contend that notwith - 1 Macfar -Ian's scruples, on the subject of inter-, 
standing the infinite danger to life and pro- fering witlrixhe rights of individuals. The 

n , which the experience of years bus shewn lexpcnce to the poor native, supposing the 
e consequent on ttie present mode of additional expense of the tiles and mud 10 
building the native huts being permitted, yet bewoiili attention, is perhaps an objection, 
that to pa 3 S a regulation, enjoining the substi-j 

liition of ihud-walls and tiles, for the present Such an objection is, however, we think, 
materials, would be to infringe upon the light 'more than counterbalanced, by the probable 
of individuals to construct w hat soil of huts improvement likely to arise, in the increased 
they have a mind to. “ Considering how very demand for comfort arid in the stimulousi to 
familial ly acquainted the Magistrate must he ’ industry, .which a superior description of 
wiilr Mr. SmonlVs collection of tlie ‘feye-lkv/s domicile would possibly generate* The man. 
enacLCd for Cntcutia, we cannot conceive, but .who can get a straw hat, his chitum, and Ms 
that Mr. Marfarlan must have been in a sort ; meal, is content, and with the constitutional . 
of Miffcitig dream when he wrote or dictated apathy of the native, is likely to remaincon- 
tMf'' paragraph containing this proposition. , tent from generation to .generation. What-’ 
NAi ‘^» trouble our readers with any general j ever gain he makes, adds* nothing to the iuir 
prluHjpleif on the power of the executive tdjprovemeot of his domicile or of his habits. A, 
Interfere to protect the interests of the majori- j Government regulation on the subject of 
ty, albeit mU sacrifice of the natural rights of ’domiciles, woul^Mn all probability stir upthe 
th£ mhiWffyyin all communities, we- will at population \ and if. t h era v shop jdjexifltinthe 
once cite" a cifsV, *0 point. As aprepautiorirtinds ofanythat degree t prejudice for • 
against fire iu Toftdon, every hous'd fs^ by act straw and thatch, *o the exclusion of mud 
of ! Par>iOment, (14 th Geo. 3rd c. 78, called the and tiles, tfhy let. them, removp their tepe- 
bgllding aet);to ft fefeve a party wall erected ments ajittle furtherfrom the centre of ciyili- 
betweeu it tad MW adjoining: to Use, the zation ; let them twfo aseigdld auto theta 1 
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Iwwinds within whiph they yiny not bring their 
gM*AW and: thatch, to their own manifest dan- 
ger, and to the great peril of the denizens ol 
the pucka and cutcha habitations, We see 
a^p respective good in the introduction of the 
new system of erections, without any ill conye- 
qucnces likely to result from it, and we g»v« 
the subject our humble notice and conseicnti' 
oua advocacy .— * Bengal Uurkaru , May 4. 


a 

To Ross D. Mangles, Esq. ^ 

Secretary to the Government of Bengal * 

''Sir, — A t the urgent Request of Lieutenant 
Ahefcroinhie and of a Mr. Harris, a respecta- 
ble inhabitant of Colinga, f have the honor to 
lay before ^ou, for the information of tVie Go- 
vernor of Bengal, the accompanying petition 
l»v Mr. Harris, and report by Lieutenant 
Abercrombie oil the subject of the frequent fires 
occuring annually at this season in Calcutta. 

12nrl. I add an extract from the fire reporl 
book, shewing Lite number of houses destroyed 
dui ing the last ycat and a half, (a) 


6th. There are often straw hutsin*the plots 
of ground attached 1 to Calcutta houses ; the 
law, i suppose, would hot touch these : hut 
howatre we to draw the fine ? > 

7th, Upon the whole, t presume Govern- 
ment would not he disposed to sanation a law 
which would trench so invidiously upon the 
liberty of the subject to use his property in 
the manner to him seeming tit. 

• 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

(Sd.) D. McFarlan, Chief Magistrate. 

Calcutta , Police Office , April 7, 1837. 


P. S. I beg to transmit also memoranda 
prepared by the assessors of the comparative 
number of house* »f all descriptions in the 
town. — Bengal Uurkaru , May, 4. 


3rd. I observe from Mr. Smoulfs *vol. of 
Calcutta Bve laws, page xxiii, that a Liw 
of the nature required hy Lieut. Adercrom- 
bie existed in 1780, and was repealed. 


4th. I i cmaik that in (he ordinary course 
of aflVirs the presumption is that the puck ha- 
houses pass into the neighbourhood of straw 
huts. Ordinal ily straw huts will not be found 
to encroach up limits formerly occupied by 
pucktia houses, but the reverse. It is the 
puckha houses that bring themselves into the 
neighbourhood of the straw huts. Thj owner 
of the houses therefore complain against an 
evil of their own seeking. • f 


6th.* In a late fire at Jackson’s Ghaut, valu- 
able screw .houses, beloniwg to Messrs Wat- 
son and Co., were in jeopanly. I wa< engaged 
in superintending the extinction of the fire, 
and told Mr. Gibbon to petition against such 
inflammable propeity as that which was burn- 
ing being allowed to exist close to godownsj 
well stored with valuable merchandize. I 
undertood that he declined petitioning, from 
discovering the fact that the bulk of the 
people whom he would ask to petition were 
themselves holders of similar property. In 
the event of any such taw as Lieuetnant 
Abercrombie desires being passed, it would be 
netesSary to indemmify the owners of straw 
huts for their property destroyed, or to watch 
minutely the erecHons^f new oryw, allowing a 
period of so many years for the gradual decay 
of such huts ; either coarse would be expen- 
sive and in vtdiarfis.* • 


^ Up to 1st jfifa Ur 48,040. 


We have ascertained, from the most accu- 
rate investigation of which the subject admits, 
that the number of bouses which have been 
burnt in the town and suburbs of Calcutta, 
from the 1st of Januaiy of the current year, to 
the 1st of the present month, is 8,030; the 
number of lives lost in consequence pf these 
(ires is .30; and the estimated value of the 
property llieieby destroyed, is rupees 5,18,950. 
Thus we* find that in tiie short space of four 
mouths, has occurred a loss of life that is in 
itself truly dreadful ; whilst the loss of prp- 
pdtfy to so great anwiinonnt, is felt in its se-, 
verest extent as it falls upon those who are 
■The least able to replace it. We will not at 
present re-argue the question of causes, as 
connected with these fires, as it is perfectly 
clear that if we are mistaken in supposing 
that they are generally not the work of incea*. 
diai ism, it will only go lo prove that therg is 
one more cause than the many that we have 
enumerated, and consequently that there ex- 
ists one more good reason for rendering the 
dwellings of the natives in the town and 
suburbs, less liable to ignition. Whether the 
“ hy^gpus rutn and combination dire,” origi- 
nate in the wickedness of straw merchants, 
thieves, and incendiaries, or in the negli- 
gence of natives does not affect the neces- 
sity of rendering the native duelling a less 
inflammable abode. It is said, and has doubt- 
lessly been said for many years past, what 
should occasion so many more fires now. , 
than formerly ? The answer to this is perfecljyr 
plain. Thqhutsare eve k ry year encreasing iu^ , 1 
number, are every year more closely wedged 
in together, and thus, whilst the dagger w 
greatly increased, the means of preyeptipij,' ^ 
and sup- pression, are in the same 
diminished .— Bengal J Uurkaru, May 6. , 
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ffOJIT WILLlAtt* LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT* THE 

<■) ii ‘ ' "V 

29 th may, 1837 . 

a 

The following Drnftofa proposed Act was 
tend in Council fur the first time on the 29 th 
May, 1837: 

Act No.-r — of 1837. 0 j 

T, Ft is hereby, enacted, that*everv house 
and out-house built within the City of Calcut- 
ta, after the, 1st day of November, 1837, shall 
be covered with an outer roof of incombustible 
Material*, and that if any house or out- house 
be built in contravention of this provision, 
the owner of such house or out- house shall on 
conviction before a Magistrate, be puuisltcd 
with a fine not exceeding 100 rupees. 

If. And it is hereby emoted, that it shall 
be lawful for the Superintendent of Hie Police 
of the said City, from the date of the passing 
of this Act, t.-> render to the owner of any house 
or out house within the said City, which 
house or out-house may have been built be- 
fore the said 1st dny of November 1837, and 
which may not he /severed with an outer roof 
of incombustible materials, a sum of mouev to 
defray the expense of coveting such house or 
ont-hou e with such an miter roof, and that if 
the o trier of such house or out house .shall 
accept the sum so tendeed and shall engage 
that such house or out-home shall be covered 
with snob an outer roof wiJiin a certain time, ' 
and shall not within that time cause such 
house or out-house to he covered with su**h an 
outer roof, such owner shall, on conviction be- 
fore a Magistrate, be punished with a fine not 
f-vcecdiriff ten times the sum so accepted by 
such owner. ‘ , 

f 

II T. And it is hereby enacted, that if any 
borne or out house shall bo built in rnntrav n* 
Iron of the pro\ isions contained in Section l.of 
tins Act, or if any owner of a house or out-house 
shall refuse (o accept a sum of money tendered 
by the said Superintendent in the manner 
described in Section 2 of this Act, it shall 
be lawful for the said Superintendent to cause 
such house orout-hou.se to be covered with an 
outer roof of incombustible material* without 
the consent of the owner thereof- and to cause 
suoh alterations to he made id Hie walls «£such 
bouse or out- house, as may enable such vvall I 
to support such outer roof, and to defray the 
expense out of any funds which may he put at 
the disposal of the said Superintendent for 
that purpose Either by the Government or by 
a ey private person or body of private persons. 

„ IV. And it is hereby enacted, that who- 
ever shall wilfully obstruct the said Superin- 
tendent, dr any person acting 1 under the au- 
thority the said Superintendent, in the ex- 
ercise pf the powers given to the said Superin- 
tendent by Section 3. of this Act, .shall, on 
coneiction before }& MagUlkte, be punished 


with a fine not exceeding JOp rupeeif, Ip e^c^ss 
of arijr punishment tb^wl^ch the person, nfc- 
st dieting may be liable hi rerison, pf atty 
ofljence which lie taji-jf commit in the eonrse of 
of such obstruction. /„.!! < ,' t * 

' V _ 7' v \ >. ■; / - ■ ' v ■' 

V. And It is hereby tpaiiteS, that all fines 
levied under, the authority Of this Act shall be 
paid into tho General Treasury, and shall be 
applied to the purpose of defraying expenses 
incurred in. carrying this Act into execution. 

Ordered, that the Draft now tread be pub- 
i Us lied tor general information. 

Oidered, that the said Draft be re-con- 
sidcred at the first Meetiug of the Legislative 
Council of India after the 3d day of June next. 
Bengal Hurkaru , June 1 , 


Wo have alieady had occasion to call at- 
tention to the new Building Act, to the pio- 
visions of which we took sundiy objections. 
The Act is now published for Gciieia! infor- 
niuliun unaltered in any of its defective and 
aljsuid provisions, and consequently entitled 
to hold it* In ad high in an, and to take rarik 
with sei oral of its piedccessors which have 
issued fiom the Calcutta workshop of Legis- 
lation. As this Act uow stands, the whole of 
Calcutta may be rebuilt alter the old fashion : 
that is to say, the huts may he made of com- 
bustible materials, (provided they be built be- 
fotc the 1st ol November next) and those 
who build have only to refuse to receive the 
sunt tendered to them by the Superintendent 
for the purpose of putting on the incombusti- 
ble ropf, wlieienpon the said Superintendent 
will biiig Jiis wuikmcn and materials, and 
forth withheld the needful to the properly of 
the recusant proptietor, by putting on tho in* 
combustible roof, Ac. ' 


It is quit clear, therefore, that the whole 
expense of carrying the provisions of the Act 
into riled will fall upon 1 lie fund subscribed 
by Ktislomjco Cowasjee, and the rest of the be- 
nevolent individuals v. ho have come forward* 
for Government, we ptesumc, will not contri- 
bute a pice; and supposing the fund should 
prove insufficient, to include ail the hut sand 
out-houses in Calcutta, and that consequently 
no tender should be wade by the Superintends 
ent to the proprietors of huts built previous to 
the 1st of November,— why then tin* evil remains 
ns before* In a word, tho Act appears calcu- 
lated to produce n rvin upon the fond, and 
will, in all probability, produce results Un&rig 
to dpfpat the very purpose aud object bioh 
induced the charitable and the humane . to 
come forward for the relief of the peer suffer- 
ers by firo. It (the Act) is neither mOremor 
le^s then the aonqauoemet|Uo all men baling 
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land in Calcutta to build and improve their 
property with other people'* moacy. What, 
for instance, is to prevent any person having 
land, or choosing to rent it, fiom building upou 
it any number of sli aw lints he may be ena- 
bled to cram together, provided he got thejn 
built before November ! He then awaits the 
tender of the Superintendent, and puts on the 
incombustible roofs for nothing. He may even 
make a good thing of the tender money. Sup- 
posing such a proprietor to have to roof a cou- 
ple of hundred of huts, he wiV leceive so 
much per hut; say 10 rupees, or tsfo thousand 
lor the whole job, out of which ho wiil doubt- 
less save considerably. Then again, by the 
Art, each building piopri tor is induced to! 
huddle togeLher, in the smallest possible space 1 
as many huts as the area built on will contain, 
in order to make the most of the ground, an 
inconvenience against which, while legislat- 
ing on the subject, it would suicly have been 
as well to guaid. It is, moi cover, certain that, 
with the temptation held out to wealthy pio-l 
piietors of land to build, under the present! 
enactment, they will he fust in the field ; their 
huts will be erected and themselves ready to [ 
take the roof money from the Superintendent, | 
when the real sufferers from lire, the poor 
creatures who have lost their all, will, be 
houseless. They will not bo in a condition to 
receive the tender to enable them to pift on a 
roof, inasmuch as they will not have been en- 
abled to build at all; and thus the sums sub- 
scribed in the spirit of the present charity, 
will, through the Act of the Legislature, be 
diverted from their legitimate objects, and 
will, on the contrary, be made *to How into 
those channels which will be prepared by the 
hand of as uteuess and cupidity. And much 
of this might have been prevented by leaving 
out of clause the 1st the word bialt ; it then 
would have been incumbent upon every pro- 
pvietor, to see that his hut or huts were fur- 
nished with an incumlmstibleroof ; fe-«u neg- 
lect on his part in this particular worfd, after 
the first of November, subject iftm tq/i penalty 
of one hundred rupees for each lint; and it 
would,* moreover, have left a discretionary 
power in the Supeiituendcnt as to the distri- 
bution of the funds in his hands. We could 
then have selected the poorer class of inhabi- 
tants to whom to make tiie tender to enable 
them to conform to the provisions of the Act, 
— a discretion which we think might be very 
safely left to the officer in question, (not that 
.wo are advocates lor entrusting discretionary 
power to officials as a principle; hut in. the 
particular instance in question, we see no- 
thing objectionable in our suggestion) and the 
richer proprietors of land, having the fear of 
the penalty before their eyes, would take care 
to build with the tiled roof without waiting 
for the tender. But as the mattor now stands, 
the carrying into effcctfaf this enactment, in- 
volving the safety of Uie and property, is made 
to depend upon the orient of the funds sub- 
scythed. In other words; a. public Act of 
Government is made a mere contingency,-— 
yi'is based upon individual Charity $ its 
very existence depends upon ftfoutosyuary 


25$ 

contribution, wihout which its provisions are 
a (peil nullity.— Bengal Hurlcaru , Jane 12. 


The Hurkaru has occasionally a strange way 
of arming at his conclusions, to wi*,%y sup- 
posing a thing to be true, and ingoing 

on tt^e supposition as if it were a reality. As 
an instance of this failing, we may notice iho 
following sample of teasuning as being quite 
peculiar to the columns of our morning con- 
temporary, — it will be found in the Harkaru's ^ 
remarks of yesterday on the subject of the 
New Ant lor compelling tiie erection of tiled 
huts within the limits of Calcutta, after the 
1st of November next.— 

'* It is quite clear, therefore, that the whole 
expence of carrying the provisions of the Act 
into effect, will fall upon the fund subscrib- 
ed by Kustornjee Cowaxjee and the rest of 
the benevolent individuals, who have come 
forward ; for Government we presume wilt 
not contribute a pice : and supposing the fund 
should prove insufficient to include all the 
lints and out houses in Calcutta, and that 
consequently no tender stftmld be made by 
the Superintendent to the proprietors of huts 
built previous to the 15th of November— why 
then the evil remains as before.” 

We imagine that the subscribers to the 
Fund for the relief of the sufferers by the late 
fires aio perfectly ignorant of any atrange- 
ment having been made, by which the Super- 
iulendenbof Police is to have the disburse- 
ment of the monies subscribed by them for a 
specific purpose, and to carry which into ef- 
fect, a specific comimttec was appointed and 
hf. this lime we dar«^ say, has proceeded far 
with the distribution of the bounty, of which 
the public had constituted its members the 
almoners. If we mistake not, Government 
have either already contributed, or are about 
to contribute a sum of money— gome twenty 
thousaud rupees, 4o the same bctieficient 
purpose — that of enabling the poor inhabitants 
with little assstance, to erect tiled huts in; 
lieu of thatched ones; so our contemporary 
must be incorrect in slating, that the Govern 
ment will not give one pice towards carrjing- 
into cytlV ot its own intentions. To us it ap- 
peaif^hat the promulgation of the act will ' 
provide an effectual check against the erec- 
tion of other than tiled buildings, for the fol- 
lowing reasons. We consider that full three- 
fourths of the native population within the 
limits of Calcutta, are in circumstances either 
of themselves or with the assistance of their 
employers to build tiled residences ; and that 
these, convinced of the .utility of putting up 
their lyits Tor five months only, will proceed 
at once to anticipate the wishes of legislature / 
by constructing uninflammable buildings. Of - 
the remainder, those who are confessedly loo's? 
poor to build othor than thatched Huts, will 
either bctjke themselves across the boundary 
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or receive assistance from the Charitable 
Fund. 


A * y owe who is acquainted with the olia* 
rooter of the natives,, is aware, that about the 
moot offensive thing which can he done to 
them, is to r interfere with their domestic ar- 
rangements; and that to make the police the 
agents in inducing them to eon form to dhe 
wishes of authority in his respect, is a degra- 
dation to which few of them willingly expose 
themselves. We shall therefore be much sur- 
prised if half a doren instances of recusancy 
occur during the whole course of time oc- 
cupied in bringing about a complete renewal 
of the rooffing of the native habitants within 
Calcutta, and in cases where a disposition is 
evinced to defeat the obvious intention of the 
act, through mere perversity, we dare say, 
tint a tomedy can easily be applied in the 
stripe of an assessment on hats built of infla- 
m ible materials, if the Government do not find 
ii convenient to offer the alternative mention- 
ed in the act. 

We know of no piece of legislation, which 
ha* emanated from the Council Chamber, more 
chary of the rightsrof the subject, and more 
consnlt ve of the interests of the community 
than the one under discussion ; and we may 
overlook the minor points for which it has 
not condescended to provide, for the sake of 


the great good which it is calculatud lo ac- 
complish. If it had no other efTeet, it would 
be of value, as determining the question 
how far safety is to give way to private con- 
venience in this country, on a matter, where 
liberty bad been, for years, carried to the ex- 
tremity of dangerous license. That point has 
been settled in a manner consistent with rea- 
son, and we entertain a' hope that the princi- 
ple will he gradually extended to other sub- 
jects which, /hough of not sueS pressing mo- 
ment, stan^ulso in need of its wholesome ap- 
plication. 

To us it appears, that in leaving ascertain- 
able facts in order to indulge in speculations 
having no better foundation than supposition, 
our contemporary travels out of the sober 
track which he is accustomed to claim as his 
own, and become lost in an atmosphere in 
which, though he professes all to be sufficient- 
ly clear, those who follow him can find no- 
thing but obsui uity ; and when so short a period 
as five months only has to elapse, before the 
question will determine itself, it seems quite 
unnecessary to anticipate it by predictions, 
which may prove groundless, though in the 
interim calculated to retard the steps which 
arc being taken by individuals and the Go- 
vernment fur bringing about a desirable 
change in one branch of the public economy 
of this great metropolis.— Englishman, June 13. 
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Tlie following letter on the Jypore ques- 
tion, written from the spot two months aftqy 
the fatal 4th of June, tfill be read with deep in- 
terest by our constituents. Our desire to pub- 
lish this letter more than a year ago, when we 
first chanced to see it, was overruled by the au- 
thor, who in permitting us to use it now that 
legal judgment has been pronoddeed on the 
chief points of which ft treats,wishett to short- 
en it at the expense of some of the political 
opinions involved in its local discussions, but 
we prefer giving the lotter unmutulated, sure 
that those who are interested in the matter 
will not think, it too long. This summary of 
circumstances connected with the treason and 
massacre is worthy of attention, because if was 
drawn up by one who came unprejudiced to 
the scene of action, from a neighbourhood 
where he was able to mark both the nature and 
the effect of rumours which followed the atro- 
city, and because the views which he formed 
after enjoying every moans of getting cor- 
rect information on the subject, were written 
in the freedom of private correspondence to a; 
friend who was situated so as to be able in a 
great measure to test their accuracy. Time 
has proved the general correctness of thaopi- 


insisted upon going inside to speak with the 
Ranee ; that the Resident bad been cut down 
in the attempt, and that Blake had aftqywarde 
been stoned in a court of the palacfe. That 
one of the Thakoors had ordered the attack ; 
became the Resident had spoken overbear- 
ingly to him at Durbar, ou his remarking that 
so far from having done anything for the 
country, we had come and made matters 
worse. That the Rawul had directed the act* 
That his son Luchmati Sing had ordered it. 
That “ the Thakoors” had done it, because 
they thought the English were in league with 
Jotharam, having caused him to put away 
the young Rajah, in order that they might 
take tho whole country, as they had taken 
Shokhawuttoe, and having let him go off with 
all the wealth of tho state, as price of his vil- 
lainy." When the first ferment had subsided, 
it was observable that the deed was greatly 
condemned, as bringing reproach upon the 
Rajpoot name, and ruin to the Jypore Raj. 
“ Bus ! ub lya !" was the frequent cry, few 
seeming to doubt that we should now make 
the country our own. 

By the time I reached Jypore, the idea, first 


mous formed at comparatively early date, and started there-that the Rawul must be con- 
lms warranted his advocacy of Major Alves « I oerned in both events.— had gained strong 
political acumen and steadfastness, a fact! hold of the public mind in all parts of Iiiitisli 


which it would not be handsome in us to pass 
withoutcomment, as we were led to think in- 
differently of the gallant functionary's fore 
sight and stability, and expressed ourselves 


India, and 4< the organs of the people" were 
exclaiming for vengeance on this minister, 
and the erasure of Jypore from the list of 
states. To this day their tone is hardly 


accordingly. The fact is that it has been Col. changed,*ud opinion runs high both against 
Alves’s nuseeeh not only to bear a cruel cut on Government and their representative. Therf 
the head for those whose salt he eats, but to , were circumstances stated which at first scem- 
be the organ of all the legislative and other ; e d implicate the Rawul, but it was judged 
absurdities, which have emanated from the |>y the English here fcat all these, (supposing 
Supreme Council Board since the procrasti- them to have really occurred,) could have 
nated investigation into the source a* his in- , tfappened without his will or knowledge, and 
jury began, and as only odds end earns of hts suspicion was soon diverted from a man who 
peculiar sayings and doings have befcn report- had j«wt been made minister by us (through 
ed for Urn public, which must have something, . Alves) against the Majeo’a wish, and in des- 
ho has necessarily borne the brunt ot nearly I pite of many despcuite intrigues, and who had 
all the tollies and all tho misrepresentations j been assured of our esteem and support ; \yfeo 
that have appeared. We took pains some, without our countenance could neither have 
time ago (sec A. U. 7th November) to shew ■■ easily raised nor sustained himsclfinminis- 
wliy, if wc had done the Aj more Resident in- jterhil power, and who in plotting against us 
justice, we had fallen into error, and we can ] must therefore have been endangering his 


bat repeat what we then observed, that wc 
can only reason on matters as they aro placed 
before us, and only correct our inadvertencies 
through the aid of those who have it in their 
power to set us right. We should very much 
prefer being in the first instance favoured with 
correct information, but shall at all times be 
happy to receive it, and to acknowledge our 
mistakes. 

My Dear — — 


* * * * * * 


JypJI'e, 9th August, 1836. 

Intelligence of the tragedy, 
reached S — on the 5th June % and with it came 
tile following strango-ru incurs. “ That after 
a stormy Durbar at the palace, the sahibs 


own authority and existence. Those who 
liavisfamanded the extinction of this state, 
must have been ignorant that its prince is not 
two years old, and that his ministry is an in- 
complete, provisional one, formed by ourselves 
out of the best materials that came to hand at 
a moment of great disorder. As tho recognised 
offn iating state administration, however, this 
body came forward (as did the majee) in a 
very prompt and decided manner to d i sown 
and lament the atrocious outrages which had 
been dbinrnitted against our officers, and I 
need not go to G rotious or Vattel fof argu- 
ments, that their having done must disarm 
our vengeance, unless they should be proved 
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false rebels, or unless special reason $an be 
shewn for now treating the protected crown, of 
Amber according to a harsher role than would 
be adopted towards an independent state. To 
enable the public to form a just idea of the 
position and conduct of Government and their 
representative, it might not be amiss to print 
the addr6ss of the assembled Thakoors and 
state mootsuddies to Major Atves. with regard 
to themselves and their infant Rajah. <■ 

11 The treacherous attempt on your life, and 
the unhappy fate of Mr. Blake, who foil the 
'victim of an infuriated mob, have plunged us 
into shame and grief that would he better ex- 
pressed by silence, were it not that you might 
suspect some of us Thakoors and Mootsuddies 
to be mixed up in the nefarious events. Should 
they be brought home to any one of us, he is 
no true born Rajpoot ! From that moment 
we renounce him ! we will take his life with 
our own hands, or deliver him to you to be 
dealt with according to your pleasure. Wc 
have no part in him ! Our Rajah is an infant ? 
— the country acknowledges your full supre- 
macy and by the long preserved friendship 
that has existed between the states, we pray 
you to act for its advantage, and to preserve 
its interests ! — Tke man who assaulted you 
lias been examined : all who are suspected of 
taking part in the riot are being apprehended, 
and after examination will be duly delivered 
over to you for punishment.” 

Among the 49 signers of this address were 
some whom the Resident had cause to suspect 
but he met their general protestation, (and the 
separate one from the Majee) in a iqanner be- 
coming one who felt sure of his Government's 
greatness, and had confidence in his own judg- 
ment. He accepted their solemn asseverations 
of innocence, though he^.iadc it incumbent rn 
them to produce the guilty, and calling upon 
all to exert themselves for the immediate res- 
toration of order and confidence in theStatc, 
be continued a friendly, though limited, inter- 
course with the Queen mother and the premi- 
er. All that lie said or did thus far was condi- 
tional. It rested with th6 “ Suddcr,” as all 
were of course made to understand to decide 
Low far subsequent evidence supported the 
professions made by the above dignitaries, 
either as a state body, or as individuals, and 
in the event of criminality, being brought 
borne to any of them, they could at ar: time 
be proceeded against for that criminality, en- 
hanced by their dishonest attempt to conceal 
what they had had the villainy to perpetrate. 
.As for Alves’s view of the conspiracy, time 
will shew its worth. Conceiving the plot to 
have been concocted against , not by, the Ra- 
wul f ho decided that it would be assisting the 
guilty to allow confusion to spread, and that 
to maintain the premier in authori^y c would be 
the best way of enabling him to gain confes- 
sion rnd evidence against the ploters. He 
baa set his reputation on this policy, and Go- 
vernment have allowed it trial ; it but remains 
for us to watch its effect. 


“ To what then do you attribute the occur- 
renceof the 4th June?” — To the desperate intri- 
gues of the Surwages who held office under Jo- 
tharam (some of whom are now in prison) and 
f think it far from unlikely that the spring of 
their movements lay at Deosa. I shold say 
that there was more recklessness than limited 
end in their undertaking: perhaps they hoped 
to effect a revolution which would in some 
way restore to them the whole, or part of their 
lost power, but their immediate object was 
to oust thd°Rawul, who was making en^ 
quiries int if their stewardships, and who they 
felt assured, wonld put them down as he could. 
Even if, in the exile of their head, they project- 
ed setting up the Majee as regent, or raising to 
the primier-ship a man more approved of by 
her, or raorefriendly to their interests than the 
Rawul, (a) their knowledge of our Govern- 
ment's disposition must have been sufficient to 
restrain them from an undisguised attempt to 
subvert the administration formed under its 
auspices ; therefore, I conceive, they directed 
the assault upon Alves, and employed agents 
to stir up a city riot against all the Feringees, 
with the view of causing their enemy’s down- 
fa I by bringing him into disrepute. Perhaps 
they also looked to get rid of the Rawul in the 
tumult: in this event their plan would still have 
held good, for they would have diverted sus- 
picion from their party by representing the 
whole attack as a general out-break against the 
British disector, liis men, and measures. It is 
not probable that the Majee would have coun- 
tenanced an attack on the BritishRcsident; but 
perhaps she was partly informed of the plot in 
agitation to^hange the ministry, and was weak 
enongh silently to concur in it, out of jealousy 
towards the Rawul, who, through interested 
agents about her person, was represented as 
an usurper of the power by right belonging 
to her as mother of the infant heir. That this 
young woman’s vanity was aitfully appealed 
to before the out-hreak is plain from the tenor 
of her' 4 rior correspondence with the Resi- 
dent, — cc respciidenco which was dictated by 
shrewder heads than her own, — and 1 venture 
a surmise as to the state of her feelings in 
consequence, deeming it uot improbable that 
a similar notion may have entered the Rawal’s 
mind. The only thing I see likely to make 
him tender in proving the conspiracy, is an 
honorable Rajpoot’s IVar of incurring re- 
proach among his countrymen by exhibiting 
the head of the Royal family as in any way 
involved in proceedings so cowardly and dis- 
graceful, and perhaps he might be given to 
understand that, as far as may be possible, the 
British Government will help to veil disclo- 
sures not positively implicating inmates of the 
Harem. Should the Majee be clearly convicted 
of having taken a part entitling her to apension 


(a) For instance, Meglf Sing, Thakoor of Diggee, 
dismissed to his estate by Alves for his ambitious and 
dishonest intrigues at Jypore after the young Rajah’s 
sudden death, and “ who was offered a khillut of mool- 
taree by J of bar am, when he learnt his own deposition 
from the ministerial cilice.”— See despatch 224 April 
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at Bindrabun or Benares, of coarse all nice 
scruples must be waved ; even such a shameful 
issue might be productive of much good to the 
boy, by bringing him sooner under the care of 
men. 

Let us now examine the general accusation, 
of having designed the whole affair, which 
has been so eagerly made against the Rawul. 
The two chief charges put forward are,— that 
the palatfe guards joined in the attack upon 
Blake, and that the city gates dfcre shut by 
conceit to prevent *the Residency party’s 
escape. The evidence taken has not borne out 
these accusations, and the ready way in which 
they were made induces a suspicion that they 
were prepared by the intriguing party for 
dispersion. It does not appear that there weie 
on the 4th of Juno posted, — or that it isjtsual 
to post, — a Raj guard and where within the 
44 Tripolea except at the 44 Surd Deoree ” the 
gate outside which the arms and equipages of 
visitors are left ; or, that the guu-d at this 
point was, — or generally is, — composed of 
more than two armed sentries, the rest of the 
attendants being Dhallcts, or Chobdars, men 
carrying shields and painted wands, whose 
office it is to see points of ceremony complied 
with. It is not shewn that any soldier of the 
Raj engaged in the affray until Blake was 
turning out of the main street, when a •party 
of the city police ran up and cut at his elephant 
to stop its progress. The people who an 
occasions of ceremony crowd to the main street 
have free access to the courts with in the outer 
palace walls, ( b ) nor is any one visiting them 
asked who he is, or why he carries a sword. 
There are shops, and temples inside them, 
and the citizens pass in and out at all times 
of the day, many who have occasion to go up 
or down the town making a short cuf by a 
thoroughfare which lies between the Tripolea 
(southern) and the grand eastern gate. The 
followers of several Thakoors and ste # £ Moot- 
suddies who had come to court by Iha^f r ipolca 
entrance, were in waiting, acciRdinfflffo custom, 
outside the Surd Deoreb, when Alves came 
out and was struck ; the followers of the Rawul 
were- in attendence at an eastern gate, by 
which, on account of his living in the north 
east quarter of tho city, lie almost invariably 
comes and goes to and from the palace. The 
Assassin was rescued for a moment by 


(/,) Vide Alves’s despatch 2nd April 1835.— .Describ- 
ing his first visit to (he palace after the death pf the 
Rajah— he says “ an immense concourse filled one of 
the principle streets, and all the interim courts and gates 
of the palace up to the Dewan khanch itself.” It may 
not be amiss for us to observe that this important point, 
as well as that regards the wearing of swords, is es- 
tablished by the evidence of the master of Court cere- 
monies — Darogah Munna Lall. — See his Examination 
published in Calcutta Courier 1 Oth November.--" There 
is no objecton to servant^of Thakoors and State Moot* 
suddies, and respectably deemed men from the bazar, , 
coming as far as the Surd-kee Degree.— There is no or- 
der .forbidding the approach of men with- swords, but 
matchlocks and spears are forbidden. No one asks ques- 
ttousi end almost any one may approach.”~*Ex>. A. (7. 


some person* yet undiscovered, jusf as ho 
had been brought out from tho Tripolea into 
the Chouk, or main city street, but he was m- 
mediately recovered and brought buck williiu 
the Tripolea by the Ramil's officer “ Gunga 
Bisheu," who had been ordered to convey the 
prisoner to the Residence, according to Jslake d 
desire. The 44 Meenahs” who have charge of 
different city chokies, and of some wards with- 
in the extensive palace walls, as well as tlio 
4 ‘ nagas” (for naked) who guard the city gates, 
are esteemed Servants of the Stato rather than 
of any minister, for the time being, and nearly 
all those now serving were long under Jotha- 
ram. Individuals of cither tribe may have 
been seduced, and bribed to silence, by tho 
intriguing party', but it is unlikely that if de- 
tachments at different chokies and gates, or 
even one set had been tutored tor this trea- 
chery, not a single man should have come for- 
ward to save a life, or to gain a largo reward (c) 
by convicting the authors of it. I cannot 
read the police Mcennhs willing confession of 
the part they took in Blake’s murder, without 
admitting the gieat appearance ot their having 
been misled by the cry of the people, and that 
in the first instance they behaved such as wo 
should expect untrained soldiers of any state, 
to do in paral led circumstances. In consider- 
ing the conduct of all Jyporeans on the event- 
ful day of our fiiend’s murder, we must bear 
iu mind the state of politics and public feel- 
ing then prevailing. It would lake too long a 
digression to trace the leading events of even 
the preceding four months ; suffice it here to 
say that although after the supposed murder 
of the young Rajah we had come forward a* 
the paramount authority to depose and try the 
suspected minister Jollifiiam, and to restore 
order to the States, w r e in the two mouths OT 
our interference had apparently no title, either 
as judges or pacificators, to answer the high 
brought expectation^ and the passionate im- 

f alienee of the people, whom wc prevented 
rom taking the law into their own hands just 
as they were going to break out in fury, so 
that they remained dissatisfied and unsettled, 
and open to the suggestions of intrigues which 
continued desperately to work. All who were 
opposed to the Rawul, tried to make him odi- 
ous by representing him to be the tool of tho 
British Government who were supporting him 
for purposes of their own ; this being the de- 
ceit which was best calculated to excite a 
peonlffignorant of high political motive and 
faitly*wl»o had lately with much sliamo and 
distrust seen two of their provinces occupied 
by English troops, assembled in the first in- 
stance for tlje subjugation of a neighbouring 
kindred state. Thus, whichever turn the pub- 
lic misunderstanding look,^we suffered in 
1 general estimation, and it is not surprising 


(c) Jhe Rawul had widely proclaimed not only that 
guilty confessors should be foi given, but that persons whe 
knew of their friend* being implicated, should ©twain par- 
don for the 9 ame if they would inform against thfcm. The 
I gum subscribed for rewarding discoverers of the plot waj 
I at first 15,000 aud is now 22,000 rupees. 
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that the growing flame 'of ill humour against 
11 s burst out violently at the first vent it found, 
when there were so many intent upon fanning 
it. The Meenah police whose conduct is in 
question, were on the morning of the Durbar 
called upon by hundreds of frantic citizens 
who cnowded the streets, and the roofs of 
houses, to avenge bloodshed in the palace ; 
the Ilawul's according to some, — the Ranee’s 
according to others, — and whether or net they 
had remarked confusion in the mode of the 
Resident's return, or in^Macnaghten's course, 
they could not be blind to the spectacle of an 
English Sahib flying like a guilty person from 
the palace, and before the mob who pursued 
him with cries of “ stop the murderer — still it 
appears that some of them did not bestir them- 
selves until abused as unfaithful servants. 
“The Fcringees have been shedding blood in 
the palace; and you, the servants of the Raj, 
look on and do nothing !" “ You arc a niinuk 
haiaui!”“ Are you a Rajpoot or a Mongrel V’(d) 
When they had taken up the cry, and join- 
ed in the attack, it would scent that the mob 
gave way to them as leaders, and for their 
subsequent conduct little excuso can he 
found ; they behaved like demons, but they 
were surrounded by atnad multitude clamor- 
ous for blood, and perhaps, poor brutes ! 
thought they deserved from the stale, and from 
all Jyporeans, the applause given them by the 
crowd when tlic ciuel deed was done. One of 
the best witnesses is Pudmah Chuprassy, him- 
self a Meenah, who, when standing unrecog- 
nized on the roof of thekottreo in which Blake 
had just been killed, “heard thecitizcns cry out 
from thcVr house tops that the Meenahs had done 
excellently for the interests' of the Raj." All 
the men who were executed died and* gave no 
sign ; saying, and seeming to think, that it 
was their fate so to have acted, and to suffer. 

No proof has been brovjjht of the city gate* 
having been shut to prevent the Fcringees from 
•scaping. MoNaghten, though attacked by 
the mob out side the palace walls, rode un- 
impeded through the Chandpaule or Western 
gato. It would appear that this was not shut 
for at least several min.utes after his exit, 
even by the evidence of Ukber Alee Suvvar, 
who deposes that one fold of the door was 
swinging, and the other in the act of being 
closed, when he galloped up and passed 
out, but the whole of this man’s statement ; 
from the point at which he begins to narrate 
his own achievements, is plainly so of 
exaggeration, that we could not upon it decide 
that the western gate was shut at all, Alves 
and Ludlow passed out of the Ajmere (South) 
gate, by which the whole English party bad 
come, and by which it was next to certain that 
they would return, according to custom, as 
the direct road from the palace to the Resi- 
dency lies through it. Afterwards, when 
Blake was atacked by a first* party of 
Rolice, he sent on a Suwar tc the Residency, 


(d) Vide Depositions of Dewa, Meena, Motee Meena, 
*nd Panna Meant# Jemadar— also of Kunjeet Singh 
ftepaUee' 


who rode unobstructed through the same 
gate, nllthough ho probably had a drawn 
sword in his hand. (*) It has by no means been 
proved that Blake turned into the temple 
because he ascertained that the Ajmere gate 
v^as shut. The only witness on this head is 
the Mahout who was unexpectedly saved from 
under the murderers* swords. This man was so 
shocked by excess of terror, that for many 
days after the event, he could not Jjring his 
mind fairly jo dwell on its circumstances. See 
bis different evidences. Ten days after arriv- 
ing here I sent for him, and, saying that as 
a great friend of the Sahib’s I felt anxious to 
know all the facts of his death, I seated the 
man ou the floor of my room, and let him tell the 
whole story from beginning to end not openly 
noting what he said, seldom interrupting him 
except by familiar repetition of his words cal- 
culated to make him enfoice or vary them : he 
plainly said that lie never drove the elephant 
beyond the temple, and he did not see whether 
the Ajmeie gate was shut or open. “ You did 
not see?" “ llow could I see? stones where 
flying from all sides, and I had enough to do 
trying to avoid them, and to drive the elephant, 
who kept turning and turning as she was struck 
by stones and swords." “How did the Sahib 
express himself “ Me once or twice spoke 
to Luchtnun Sing (Chuprassce) coining down 
the street, and told Saidoo, the 3Jate y to drive 
off the assailants. Saidoo obeyed, and struck a 
man with the ladder on the breast, just before 
we got to the niundir. Luchmun called out. 
Sahib the Male is down !" — the Sahib answer- 
ed nothing, but presently he said “ the gate is 
shut; go to the Poroliit’s house !" “Do you 
think the Sahib saw that the gate was shut 

“I can’t say ; he too was quite ghubrowed by 
the s femes, and had a wound on his templo 
which he was stanching with his handker- 
chief, but lie said it was, and 1 obeyed bis 
older." Immediately after this, the elephant 
was driven alongside the balcony of the temple 
into whicr^Blakb climbed from his howdah. 

I stated the distance from this temple, to the, 
Ajmere gate to be 300 yards. Boileau, of the 
Engineers who sketched the enclosed plan, 
makes it nearer 400. Doubtless a person on an 
elephant near the temple, well acquainted 
with the localities of the arched (Ajmere) 
gate-way, might tell whether or no the high 
doors under the middle of it were shut, by 
attentively looking down the street to see if he 
could discern a white court wall some 40 yards 
beyond (outside) them, which he would not see 
in tho case of their being closed ; but the 
gate-way itself is white, and all except the 
top of it is at this distanoe. concealed by some 
huts aud trees, and a man in Blake’s situation 
might easily have 1>een mistaken. There is 
no doubt that our friend was severely wound- 
ed before ho reached tho temple, for the fratno 
of his howdah was broken to pieces by stones, 
and all parts of the interior were bespattered 

» . ,i ymmm 

( e ) Vide deposition of “Mahout/* The Suwav wasia 
front of the elephant, clearing the way with his Itrord. 
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with blood ; therefore there was sufficient rca- is I think a plain and credible document, 
son for liis seeking refuge because of his own Natives generally have imperfect notions of 
state, as well as on account of his elephant’s time, but we can calculate pretty nearly how 
condition. I may further remark upon a eir- much*elapscd between the attack upon Alves, 
cumstance in the evidence of the Eledhant and the murder of Blake, from the reports of 
cooly,Suidoo;hesilat<^tliat when he fell wound- our own ollicers, and thus we are enabled to 
ed he heard people exclaim, Shut the city form an opinion of the Rawul’s conduct during 
gatos l” if this be true, Blake m:iy have seen this critical period. We know that flie assas* 
persons hastening onto effect this, or the on sin was instantly secured, and Alves hurried 
may have been in his ears when he decided oifin a palanqtiecti attended by Ludlow ; also 
upon getting into the temple. ^ that JVIcNaghtcn, who escorted the latter a lit- 

\ tic way towards the Tripolea, on returning to 

Again, — we may take an entirely different the Surd Deoree hut exchanged a few words 
view of this question by accepting a sugges- with Blake, and rode liornewaid again. Lud- 
tion made by Major Alves — that the Mahout] low thinks that three minutes, at most, elapsed 
mistook the meaning of Blake’s speech 44 the between the time of MoNiighious leaving, and 
gate is shut ; go to the Porohit’s house” — and returning to Blake, and he cannot he far 
that word 14 Durwaza ” which he repeats, ap- wrong, for although lie went ns fast as the bear- 
plied not to the city gate, but to thedoo^of the ers could carry Alvas’ palkce to the Ajmere 
temple, which they certainly found closed gate, and thence galloped on to ihc Residency, 
when they reached it. Ram Nath's private Me Nag h ten, who made a slight circuit in 
dwelling is situated at a little distance from going by the Western gate, readied home first, 
his temple up a lane; — observe that though McN tighten lias expicsscd his opinion that 
Blake ordered the driver to make for the ho use Blake could not have been many minutes after 
(hawelee) he took refuge in the mundir, cn- him. There is every reason to believe that 
faring the latter building by a balconied win- Blake’s elephant, which was a particularly ac- 
dow looking into the street, into which he step- -live one, was made to go fastest for three parts 
ped from his how dab ; when he first came op- of the way to the temple, and that Blake spent 
posite this, the mob were close upon the heels very few moments in the street after lie had 
of his badly wounded elephant, so that lit* reached this building. Tile temple being open 
had ueither time to deliberate long, uor tfl go far on all sides, wa*: immediately surrounded, and 
any way ; perhaps it was only after be had giveu Blake’s course along the top of itsteiraee, 
the said order he saw that although the down to the very room in which he took re- 
tcmple door was barred be could get into fuge, could bo observed and pointed out by 
it by the unusual mode which lie adopted, the person oil tile roofs of near houses, who 
and that deeming immediate refuge in a arc represented as exclaiming “there goes 
sacred edifice preferable to the chance of the muidere. ! rnar ! mar !” The mob, k is said, 
reaching, and gaining admission into a private clambered in aficr Blake, by aid of each other, 
dwelling, he gave the counter-order on which and of same sheds built against the front tem- 
the Mahout acted, he hardly recollects how. pie wall, as well as of two stone figures of effe- 

9 phuuts which stand a little below the balcony 

Much stress has been laid upon the assumed l>^ which lie entered ; they forced a door from 
fact of Blake’s finding the city gate shut ftlano on one side, mid easily got into a largo 
against him, as proving preconcert ,*wl im-iopen Court that gave admittance on the other 
plicaling the existing Government Now I side and on the back part. There was in truth 
would say that even if we cotfld asvfsitain that little to keep an enraged mob of assailants' 
the Ajmere gate was closed at the time of long out, and I think we nriy decide that they 
Blak^s reaching tho temple, we should not did not pauso in their fqry, but that our friend 
establish any thing consequential. Precon- bad scarcely becg shut in when his pursuers 
cert would have had the gale (or gates) shut were upon him. Wc have no good dirccSevi- 
sooner, and it would be the most reasonable dence as to length of Lime that Blake made a 
course thata door-keepercould adopt on seeing stand in the koltrce of the temple, and must 
a foreign party’s suwnrree come out in confu- chiefly form our judgment on this question 
sion, and presently afterwards a foreigner’s from tho Mahout’s detail of w 'at happened after 
suwar come galloping through (with a drawn he had been shut in with his master, and from 
sword in his hand) while there were sounds of as Jfay of the place which they vainly thought 
a great tumult in the street, to shuttbe gjte in would prove a Tefuge. One of the Poojarrees 
his charge until he could be informed what said he thought tho Sahib was two ghurtees 
had really happened, or until the receipt of (30 or 40 minutes) in the kottree before he was 
orders from his superiors! If we will accept murdered, hut lie admits that* he went apart 
the direct evidcuce of durwans 44 Ramla and from the scene of slaughtor. Another witness 
Gopal Brahmin,” and of the Raj hurkarah says that one ghurce after he saw Mr. Blake 
* 4 Nanoo,” the Ajmere and other gates were leave the palace, he went to a house 200 yards 
shut after Blake had djeen killed, ly orderof off, and heard that the gentleman had been 
the Rawul, who directed that nflne of the citi- killed in the Porohit’s mundir. A third sajrs 
sens should be allowed to quit the town, but he wfis cooking in the house near the Porobirg, 
jthat egress and ingress should be given to the when he heard tho uproar and went lo^iie tern- 
servants of the English. This testimony is con- pie : the Sahib had been dead a ghurree before 
sonant with the statement drawn up by the he arrived. The Mahout would probably Ml 
R&wnl and signed also by his two sons, which in an account of lime, for ho was qiiitA 
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confounded by fear ; we might expect, however, 
that minutes of such dreadful suspense as this 
man suffered would seem, and he described as 
hours. His detail of what occurred in the 
temple is the same in both' his depositions, 
and it tells like what one would expect to hap- 
pen whgp there was no great obstacle to keep 
the mob Out. In his first deposition lie says, 

“ The door was shut upon us and we kept si- 
lence. After we had been there ashort^ime 
some one came to the door and said “ do not 
be alarmed! thetnohis being dispersed by the 
Itnj" ; but immediately afterwards stones be- 
gan to fall in the court of the temple., and 
people buist into it, and also got upon the 
roof of the building ; the door of the small room 
in which we were, was forced open, and stones 
were then poured in upon us. We sheltered 
ourselves as well ns we could and defended 
the door-way until the wall above us was 
broken through, when we were attacked from 
above. In his second deposition, he says 
‘'one of the Porohits gave Mr. Blake water to 
drink, and then fastened the door of the kot- 
Iree from without with the chain (a hit of 
about six inches length fastened to the bottom 
of the door and the lintel); after a few moments 
a person catnc and told us that the mob had 
been dispersed ; that same moment stones 
were showered upon the door of the 
kottre where we had saught refuge ; the door 
was broken in, and we weie pelted by the 
mob.” The person who came to the door was 
probably one of the rioters, who wished to as- 
certain if the victims were within. Blake 
thought so, for, said the mahout to me, “ the 
Sahib pressed his linger hard to his lips, in 
sign to us that we were not to answer,” The 
front door of this room would have yielded to 
tvoor three hard kicks, and it must soon have 
been battered in by tho paving stones (f) with 
which the mob were armed. Opposite to it, in 
the back wall, was an ohQ door-way tilled up 
with mud and stones, to displace the upper, 
portion of which could have been no labour to 
those who got access to it by a rear passage. 
The wall above Blake's head, which was bro- 
ken through close un(}er the roof, from an out 
side stair-case, was exactly five inches thick 
and built not on regular bricks, but with un- 
shaped stones of different sizes. This wall 
must shortly have yielded to the blows of hea- 
vy stones, or to the loaded end of spears ; we 
know that as soon as au opening had been 
made in it, Blake had to defend two, if not 
three points of attack, bis only chanc^rk es- 
caping shots being to seize with liis hand, or 
turn aside with his sword, a musket pointed in 
at him ; he must soon have seen that his posi- 
tion was untenable, and have resolved upon 
going out, and taking all circumstances into 
consideration, I shonfd say that, at most, half 
an hour elapsed between the time of his 


(f) Perhaps a thiid of the houses in the tempfe street 
are, mor? or less, in a state of ruin. The many pointed 
stones with which their outer walls were built, lie on 
either side of the road, offering dreadful missiles to the 
hands of an angry mob* 


quitting the palace gate, and that in whiclr 
he fell, (g) 

The Rawul fulfilled etiquette by attending 
the Resident to the outside ofthe“jStooM huwas, 
a hall on the iirst story, (pommunicating with 
the Queen’s apartments,) in which Durbar 
had been held, and sent his second and third 
sons, Sheo Sing, and Behadoor Sing, as ho- 
nourable escort to the English party, down to 
the ground ty?or and across an inner court, to 
a Dcwan kluMch called the “ Surhutla” where 
Major Alves dismissed them, and walked on 
across a large Court in which the latter build- 
ing stands, to the “ Surd lleoree” gate, out- 
side of which he was cut down. About this 
time a violent quarrel arose between tho Queen 
Mother and other Ranees, in the female apart- 
ments pear the “ Shookh liuwas” in which the 
Rawul remained ; he went inside in his capaci- 
ty of “ Husoor MoosahiO 1 * to suppress this, 
and was so employed when he learned what 
had befallen Alves. He hastened out, but it 
necessarily took an elderly man scarcely able 
to walk from corpulency, some time to descend 
80 yards of a steep inclined plane to the 
ground tloor, and to walk across two Courts to 
the Surd Dooree. He was metewithin a few 
paces of this gate by his son Sheo Sing, who 
hurried out before him, and who told him that 
both Major Alves ancl Blake had departed, 
the latter having requested that the assassin 
might be sent to the Residency. The Rawul 
gave orders for ejecting this, and turned into 
the Serburta, where he sat down, desiring his 
Suwarree to be brought round, that he might 
follow to the Residency iri person. After this 
he appears to have become llumed and unset- 
tled. While he sat waiting for his equipage, 
and talking to Thakoors who had remained 
with him after the breaking up of the Durbar, 
word was brought that the Mujee had been 
seriously beaten by the other Ranees, who 
were trying to obtain possession of the infant 
Rajah ; Mr ) on this he let himself be persuad- 
ed to stay Ynd e£ert his authority in the pa- 
lace, and to send liissons with other Thakoors 
to the Residency. “ By this time (writes the 
Rawul in his statement) the rumour of swords 
having been used in the . palace had spread, 
and several Thakoors came crowding in with 
their followers ; there was much confusion, 
and little attention was paid to orders given ; 
appearances indicated a tumult, and as it was 


(g) The writer of a letter signed Amicus Justitiae, 
which" appeared in the Hurkaru, who said that he had 
been at Jy pore an<f taken much pains to ascertain the 
truth of circumstances regarding this unhapyy affair, cal- 
culated that Mr. Blake spent five or six minutes on hia 
way from the palace to the templs, and about a quarter 
of au hour in the temple before he fell.— Ed. A. U . 

(ft) It has not yet been clearly shewn by any one what 
was the object of the extent o^jthis female fracas, or whe- 
ther it was in any way got op to distract the Rawul. If 
the Majee sowed the storm she reaped a plentious harvest 
of blowB fronp the virago opposition according to th$ in- 
tercepted correspondence, ia which her bruises are la* 
n*ented«— E d. A. U, 
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impossible to tell how different people might 
be affected, I ordered that the palace pates 
should be shut, to keep outasmany as had not 
entered." lie was only made aware of the 
city riot after he had made the palace snre, 
by the return of his officers Gunga 
who in consequenefe of the last mentioned 
precaution wus fora considerable time pre 
yented from communicating the second bad 
intelligence ; this officer reported that he hud 
with difficulty prevented the rescue of the as- 
sassin by the people, and after ritfich knock- 
ing and calling gained admittai\e into the 
closed palace courts, by a wicket of one of 
the inner gates; moreover, that the mob had 
thrown stones at Mr. Blake, who had gone off* 
as fast as his elephant could carry him. The 
Rawul then immediately sent Captain Peer 
Khan, and Goola Oarogha, with three other 
Siidars, to protect Blake, and wrdftc ddsiring 
his eldest son Luchman Sing, who had re- 
mained at home indisposed, to join our friend, 
and to make arrangements for quelling the 
disturbance. He presently aftervva Js learn- 
ed from a Raj Hurkaru “ that before the 
abovementioned Sirdars could join Mr. Blake, 
that gcnllctnan had been niurdcicd in a tem- 
ple." Upon this he ordered his son to pre- 
vent the riots spreading beyond the city, and 
sent instructions to captain Koolub Khan, 
who was encamped with a battalion autsidc 
the city walls, to march in by the Ajmore 
gate, at the same lime commanding the Dur- 
wans to let no one pass except these troops. 
The tumult was suppressed by the execution 
of these orders ; (if its promoters intended that 
it should go further) all the city gates were 
closed to prevent the escape of persons who 
might be informed against ns conspirators or 
rioters, and troops having been posted in the 
main street, there remained nothing for the 
Rawul to do but to send the killed and wound- 
ed victims to the Residency, and to take mea- 
sures for excusing himself, and discovering 
the authors of the atrocity. Tho c^fduct of' 
the premier and his two sons «t thttferisis is a 
separate question. Shoo Sing is a^entleman- 
ly, quiet, well-meaning young man, possessed 
of but little self-confidence or vigour, and 
Beliadoor Sing, though he promises well, is 
a mere youth of unformed character. The el- 
der son, Luchman Sing, who is a man of wise 
and firm disposition, was unfortunately absent 
when sound advise was most wanted. Some 
have fancied the latter implicated because he 
staid from Court on plea of indisposition : the 
circumstance was made much of by the Rawul’s 
enemies here, and naturally attracted the sus- 
picion of persons unacquainted with Jypore 
parties ; but unless the Rawul designed the 
plot, Luchman Sing had nothing to say to it, 
for father and son are on terms of perfect 
friendship and confidence, and their interests 
arc one and the same., If Sheo Sing had act- 
ed with spirit and sense, he would either haye 
mounted and followed the wounded Resident 
home, or have attended Blake when the latter 
refused to wait for the guard that had been or- 
defed. The Rawul too, if unapprehensive of 
further outrage, should have harried off his 


sons ^nd Sirdars after the Englisff party, 
prpmpted by a better sense of what was good 
for his own reputation, and due to persons in 
their situation, than that which let them go on 
route through the city, while he waited for his 
equipage. The meie presence of one of his 
sons with the English gentlemen might have 
undeceived the crowd, and have prevented 
insurrection. It is impossiole to decide how 
much of the evil that ensued upon Alves's bo* 
ing cut down might have been prevented by 
bettor judgment a*d lirmcr conduct on the 
part of the Rawul and his younger sons ; but 
admit that they behaved weakly ; — their ha- 
ving done so is subject for deep regret, but not 
for severe visitation. 

Reviewing all the circumstances of this sad 
affair, I should say that our extremest just 
act of inference would be our assuming con - 
trou I over the whole country, for the boy Ra- 
jah, until tho period of li is attaining manhood 
and £ confess that considering our late doings 
in this part of India, as well as the length of 
time that we must remain in charge, even sup- 
posing the boy to grow up without accident, I 
should he soriy to sec Government reduced to 
the necessity <ff adopting this plan. It is my 
hope that we shall be able to trace out the 
onuses of the late atrocities* and, alter inflict- 
ing condign punishment on them, to establish, 
and during the minority to support, a tolera- 
ble native ministry, generally cheeked by an 
English local Agfcnt ; thus shewing to all who 
wait for our decision, that wc in truth covet 
no man's land or rule, and interfere only to 
seen i c the rights of n family, and the good of 
a people, in 'alliance with us ; yet tnat while 
we court moderation and peace, and are slow 
to jiulgef, wc will never let go unpunished ajjy 
person, orany power convicted of wilful of- 
fence against our laws or our supremacy. 

• In iny las* letter ^described the gates of the 
three Courts between the Chuck and the Suid 
Deoree as forming the “ Tripole a This was 
a mistake : the Tripolca is a covered passage 
leading from the Chouk to the said courts, so 
named because it formerly contained three 
gates ; these havt^been taken away, so excuse 
yours, and believe me. — Agra Uktibar , Mdi'ch 4 


To the Editor of the Calcutta Courier , 

— When I wrote the letter, which you did 
m^lie favor to insert in your paper in Novem- 
ber 1835, it was my' intention to continue my 
review of the Jycpore proceedings; but cir- 
cumstances prevented my seeing for some time 
the reports of thost* proceedings to which I 
had before had access, and from communicat- 
ing with those who were in any way acquaint- 
ed with them. Now that I have had an op- 
portunity of perusing the whole of the evf.- 
denoe so ably collected, and brought to bear 
upon the case by Captain Thoresby^nd 
coming otherwise more intimately acquainted 
with the state of affairs at tho Jypore Court, 
before and after the assassination of Mr. 
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Blake, Ffeel that T owe to Colonel Alvjs the 
expression of my admiration of the consisten- 
cy and firmness with which he has so steadily 
persevered in the line of conduct, which his 
judgment pointed out to him as that which 
justiee, humanity and good policy demand 
from the representative of the head of the 
Supreme government of India, on commence- 
ment of this trying occasion when impressed 
with the conviction, that the crime so far fyora 
originating with the head of the existing go- 
vernment of the Jypore state, as vjas generally 
supposed by those less favorably situated for 
learning the truth than himself, was con- 
ceived, planned and executed, with a view to 
subvert that very government, of which he 
was the head by those who hoped thereby to 
succeed to the administration. 

Every unprejudiced man, who has taken 
the trouble to peruse the published proceed- 
ings in the late trials, will, 1 conclude, he 
satisfied morally, if not judicially, that the 
assault upon the representative of the head 
of the Supreme Government of India, and his 
suite within the precincts of the very Court 
to which he was accredited, was planned by 
the Ex-minister, Jotaram, and J) is adherents, 
and planned with a view to subvert that go- 
vernment nndgiv^ the Ex-minister a chancy 
of being recalled to office ; but the public 
cannot from these proceedings learn the cir- 
cumstances which created that feeling of po- 
pular resentment, tint enabled ail atrocious 
villain to convert as it weie the whole popu- 
lation of a large city into tliemerci-gcnllcmcn, 
who, confiding in their honor and the sacred 
character of ambassadors, had come wilhout 
any protection of their own to the Court of 
their Prince, had come invited to meet their 
assembled Chiefs in Council, and consequent- 
ly guaranteed by all those ties which even the 
most barbarous nations bold dear ; and I shall 
therefore venture to nafratc those circuni* 1 
stances as they have been communicated to 
me by a gentleman, who had ample opportu-| 
nitios of becoming fully acquainted with them j 
as they occurred, and on whose veiaeity 1 cauj 
entiicly rely. 

The Jypore Government had long been ad- 
ministered by the Minister, Jotaram, and a 
shrewd and impudent sflfcve girl, Roopa 
Budarun, who had owed her influence to the 
knowledge of the amours of the Into Queen 
mother with the said Minister, and exercised 
it in a manner that makes one’s blood rujirold 
to think of. The murder of a poor y&ting 
woman, which tho Bishop Ileber describes as 
having taken place in the palace while he was 
at Jypore, was only ail ordinary occurrence. 
These helpless inmates of the palace were 
pttt to death with tho most cruel torments her 
ingenuity could invent whenever they bad 
the misfortune to excite her resentment even 
on the most trivial occasions ; and for some 
time before the young Rajah was declared of 
age, he never considered his life safe for an 
hour from this Demon and her paramour the 
Minister. He was never for a mopient suffer- 
ed to be in a situation where he could feel 


himself secure from their power, while he had 
been all his lifo a witness to the horrible 
manner in which that power had been exer- 
cised within the palace walls upon all who 
opposed it or were in any way likely to have 
th^L means of opposing it ; and as it had been 
impossible for thi9 amiable young man to con- 
ceal bis detestation of their crimes lie knew 
that they wore always meditating some plan 
of removin g him without suspicion. 

He was at VJast declared of age, but almost 
immediatolj^after and before he could con- 
sult tho British authorities and express to 
them unreservedly his feelings and wishes he 
was on the 5th of February 1835, suddenly 
reported to Colonel Alves to have died of a 
disease for which the Minister alone had been 
for some days prescribing,— a disease which 
scarcely ever proves fatal, and never produces 
sudden death. The whole population of the 
City and Counlry of Jypore were impressed 
with the conviction that their young Prince 
had been murdered by Jotaram and Roopa. 
The motives they had to remove this obstacle 
to their further reign, the known suspicious of 
the yoiuh of their designs upon his life, the 
cirurastance of the Minister suffering no phy- 
sician but himself to prescribe' for the Prince, 
or to be consulted upon the nature of his 
illness, o and the known character of the indi- 
viduals all tended to produce this conviction ; 
but when it was found that the regular Hindoo 
obsequies were in his ease either shuffled over 
or not permitted, that tho Brahman who was 
called in to perform the usual ceremonies 
immediately after death was not permitted to 
sec the body uncovered, while it was rumour- 
ed from the Palace that the poor young 
Prince had been ineffectually poisoned — that 
he had refused to take the cup of medicine 
offered him by the Minister in presence of 
Roopa, declaring his suspicions that it con- 
tained poison, and had been, in consequence, 
stabbed* J, 11 the side, tho indignation of the 
people kunw no founds. On the funeral day 
the Brainin'* of Jypore turned out en masse, 
and headed the crowd, openly proclaiming 
treason, and demanding to see their sovereigns 
corpse ; nor could they be dispersed till five or 
six of these Brahmins liad been shot by the 
mercenaries of Jotaram. 

The death of the young Prince was clumsily 
reported to Colonel Alves by the Minister, who 
protested that the sad event had broken his 
heart , and that he now earnestly desired to 
retire from office, and end his days in religi- 
ous seclusion ; but a fortnight after this 
Colonel Alves learnt that he was making every 
effort to keep his place, and actually received 
a letter from him enclosing an apocryphal 
note from the Queen Dowager (widow of the 
deceased Prince and mother of the infant 
heir) entreating him by* all that was sacred 
not to abandofc the reins -of Government 

In reply to Colonel Alves’s report to tho 
Suprome Government of what had taken place 
at Jypore, lie was direoted to repair immediate- 
ly to that city to depose Jotaram from tho 
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office of Prime Minister, and sond him beyond 
the frontier of that state under a guard to 
protect him from popular outrage, hut with 
the distinct understanding that lie must con- 
sider himself liable to trial amT punishment 
for the murder of his Prince or the embez- 
zlement of state property in the event of these 
charges being proved against him. The 
Colonel was, moreover, directed to put himself 
in immediate communication with the Queen 
Dowager as the acknowledged temporary head 
of the Government ; and to proeftirn that in 
consequence of the general belief the late 
Prince had met with a violent death, the 
Supreme Government had, as the paramount 
power, deemed itself hound to assume the 
caic of the infant son's interests. 

In obedience to these instrustions Colonel 
Alves prooeded to the Capital, where Ire ar- 
rived on the 21st March, and found Jotaram 
still issuing orders as Prime Miniver, from 
the dosed Palace, while all the discouted 
troops of the state were encamped i a hostile 
array outside the City walls, waiting upon the 
Thukurs Kawul Byrec Saul of Nntliawal and 
Meg Sing of Dcggee, rival Chiefs of great 
influence from their extensive territorial pos- 
sessions, and from their family connections, 
but of opposite characters. 

Tliakur Byrec Saul had been long* well 
known from bis intercourse ns Prime Minister 
of the state of Jyporc, with the several func- 
tionaries’ by whom our Government had been 
represented at that Court ; and to him Colo- 
nel Alves had written to announce the in- 
tentions of the Supreme Government, and to 
request that lie would interpose his authority 
to prevent a civil war. Tliakur Meg Sing 
claimed a great deal of credit fq£ having by 
his influence checked the popular outbreak; 
and to these two chiefs the Colonel now en- 
trusted the charge of the City Giles and 
guaiDfl. To Jotaram he sent onion * desist 
from further interference wiyi slat ; affairs, 
and quit the Palace. Not sorrv 9 io secure 
immediate protection from his powerful 
enemies he complied forthwith and took up 
his abode in a temple without the oily, wheucc 
lie was, a few days after sent under an escort 
to Deosa, a small village about thirty miles 
distant on the road to Agra, where he was 
placed in confinement. His eldest brother 
Hook urn Chund, who hud for some years 
held important offices at the Jyporc court, 
but did not at the time seem to have been 
directly implicated in the late acts, »vvas 
allowed to take advantage of the opportunity 
of retiring from Jyporc ; and from Deosa he 
proceeded to Agra in charge of his brother’s 
household and part of his private property. 

Thus far all went well. The whole people 
had been in a state of Alarming excitement for 
forty-five days, but nviw high and low hailed 
the interposition of the Supreme Government 
as a blessing, and seemed glad to rest all their 
hopes of redress for the past, and Trood order 
for the future in its power and wisdom. The 


British representative and his suite ware wel* 
coiucd*into the capital by a large deputation 
of* chiefs, who intimated from the Queen 
Dowager that she was glad to have the welfare 
of her son’s kingdom in his hands; and an 
immense assemblage of citizens crowded 
round them with unfeigned demonstrations of 
confidence and esteem. In his JongtyM inter* 
eating despatch to Government of the 2d of 
April, describing the events which had taken 
place at Jyporc during the last ten duys, Co* 
ionel Alves jius ably depicted the intense 
state of anxiety , and excitement which hid 
prevailed among the inhabitants, and their 
subsequent calm reliance upon the wisdom 
ami justice of the Supreme Government, and 
observes— “ Tho people every wheie around 
“ us observe a decorous and rospeclful de- 
portment towards European Officers, and 
not (infrequently appeal to them in a firm 
though not clamorous manner upon past and 
passing events. Our presence is evidently 
hailed by all ranks and tribes — no one seems 
to doubt the Ex-Minister’s guilt, both as 
relates to the death of the late Rajah, and to 
the large embezzlement of state property, 
and for both presumed crimes his punish- 
ment is anxiously desired.” 0 

The day after his arrival Colonel Alves was 
founcrly visited by the chief Brahmans of the 
city who came to complain of their frieuds 
having been killed at the Rajah’s funeral by 
the orders of Jotaram, whom they vehemently 
accused of having poisoned their Prince. On 
the 23rd, as the Colonel and his suite proceed* 
cd to pay a visit of condolence to the Queen 
Dowager, “ an immense concourse of* people 
“ filled the principal streets, and all the inte- 
rior coujls and gates of the Palace up to 
the Dewan Khaneh itself. After first perm- 
t luting the crowd our attention was from 
time to time attracted by persons earnestly 
^dressing as in sui^terms as — Do justice— 
less assassins of an innocent and unoffend- 
ing party Escape. J)o full justice. He killed 
the Rajah, or simply using opprobrious epithets 
in diicct allusion to the Ex-Minister. Wo 
were similarly addressed on returning from. 
Court; ami though the crowd was so dens* 
no tumult or clamour was displayed, and I 
think it will be difficult to find a parallel in 
Indian history to so general a demonstration 
of popular sentiment, or to a display so 
unequivocal and impressive of gratification, 
as that which the whole of this scene evinc- 
ed Jpitli the part which the Government of 
India has taken on this occasion.” 

As a primary measure to enquiry and reform 
it was deemed indispensable to remove Roopa 
Budarun from the Palace ; and Tliakur Meg 
Sing was one of the Chiefs who undertook this 
duty. His behaviour on the occasion tend- 
ed to confirm a suspicion broached by the 
Rawul Byrco Saul, that he was disposed to 
tliwaQ all^Ians which did not sqnaie with 
his own ambitious and dishonest purposes, 
and that he intended to keep this cletffcr and 
wicked woman in the Palace either tb com*' 
plcte some of the Ex-Minister's scYemei mt 
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to gain,' through her means, some influence 
over the Queen Dowager for himself, forgot 
tilt a week of real exertions could she he 
ejected. The proceedings on the occasion 
Showed clearly that her removal was resisted 
by other influential personsbesides Meg Sing ; 
and the intrigues of this man became so ma- 
nifest, tint Col. Alves was obliged to order 
him to retire to bis own estate with his fol- 
lowers. r - 

Up to the end of March the British repre- 
sentative continued himself to conduct affairs, 
but seeing the great want of some acknow- 
ledged state authority, to whom all parties 
might look up with respect and confidence, hr 
formed a provisional Government from the 
best materials th'at presented themselves to 
bis choice on the emergency. This Gov em- 
inent consisted of the Thaktirs Rr^wul Bvrec 
Saul, Raw Hun wunt Sing, Raw Jcwun Sing 
and NcwulSing in the order in which they arc 
named as first, second, third and lomih mem- 
bers, of a Council designed to conduct the af- 
airs of Government aided by the advice of a 
local British Agent, and controled by the So 
preme Government of India. The first Mcmbei 
of this Oomicil was constituted Hujoor Moo- 
ftahib, or Major of the Palace, an ollicc that 
gave him charge of the Infant Prince, and 
the household. Bukshoe Moonnalnl, a con- 
nexion of tho Ex-Minister, who had been 
lately in charge of a detachment of troops 
which revolted, was constituted Bukshec, or 
Pay Master, and appointed to officiate as 
Fouj Moosalnh, or Minister of War. For the 
third chief office of state, Des Moosahib, 01 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Rawn) 
could point out no qualified person, .and Col. 
Alves nominated a foreigner, Dcwan ICishun- 
laf, who was strongly recommended for the 
office by Mr. Blake, who had known him w as 
the confidential agent of the Nowab of Jujjtlr 
while he was attached to the Resident at 'the. 
Court of Delhi. Colonel Alves made this 
nomination in tho hope, that tho known 
financial abilities of this man would enable 
him to disentangle the public accounts from 
the state of utter confusion- into which they 
had* been suffered to fall, and render them 
intelligible to the Council and controling au- 
thorities. 

His abilities as an accountant and financier 
were not at all overrated by Mr. .J^kc ; 
but he was a corrupt intriguer, and there is 
good reason to believe, that he immediately 
gold the influence which his new appoint- 
ment gave him to the partisans of the Ex-Mi- 
nister, who were thereby encouraged to fresh 
hopes and exertions for the recovery of thqir 
lost power. The Queen was at first strongly 
opposed to the appointment of a stranger 
who came recommended by the British autho- 
rities as a sturdy financial reformed, bqft he is 
supposed soon to have overcome her repug- 
naneffj by sharing liberally with those about 
her the ^one^ he got from those who wished j 
to purchase his influence in the forming of 


the revenues, and the restoration of the out* 
ed party to favor and power. The Supreme 
Government who had belter means than Col. 
Alves of knowing the character of this man, 
no sooner heard of his appointment than they 
F,ent orders to have it cancelled j hut nearly 
two months elapsed before their orders could 
he carried into effect; and iu the interval he 
used his power for the worst of purposes. He 
is supposed to have been an accessary before 
the fact in ,the murder of Mr. Frazer at Del- 
hi, while inftlic service of the Nowab of Juj- 
j u r ; and tfis conduct while in office at Jy- 
pore was no doubt one of the causes which 
led to the murder of his patron, Mr. Blake, 
aiJypore. * 

The minor offices of the state were left un- 
changed. They were filled mostly by men of 
the same cast with the Ex-Minister, and al- 
most all either related to or connected with 
him, by marriage, and they were suffered to 
retain their places because they were consi- 
dered to be clever and experienced men of 
business, and because the Riwnl considered 
his authority too well established to have any 
thiug to apprehend 'from their intrigues. 

On the 1 st of June, Colonel Alves wrote to 
Government, that he had prevailed upon 
Tliakpr Bhopaul Sing of Jhilue to join the 
Council, a measure from which lie derived 
great confidence and satisfaction, as he was 
the first nobleman in the Kingdom, and moie 
over a veiy woithy man who had the honour 
and interest ofliis country at heait, and felt 
a very sincere attachment to the Rawul, 
whom lie considered its best friend, hut with 
whom the other members of the Council did 
not seem inclined to co-operate very cordial- 
ly. ftfdce^ColoncI Alves, when lie intimat- 
ed to Government this accession to the 
Council expressed his suspicion, that the 
second member Hun wunt Sing, had evinced 
a strongtdisposition to thwart the Premier, 
in the ho^e thereby to gain an ascendancy 
oyer the Queen Dowager, whose jealousy of 
I his autlioiity had already begun to nmiiil'cst 
itself. Huuwunt Sing was a man of no ca 
parity, and though much inclined to share in 
an intrigue was the last man who would have 
been chosen to conduct one ; nor was there 
at the time any Chief in the state of promi- 
nent ability likely to put himself at the head 
of a party opposed to tho Government of the 
Rawul and his Council. Discontent and 
potty oppositions were to be expected from 
the many who had profited by the venality and 
treachery of the late administration, and it 
was natural that a young female accidentally 
placed with a Sceptre within her grasp, 
should feel mortified to see it wielded by 
another, especially when it was artfully insi 
nuated that this other intended for over to con- 
fine her power to the domestic concerns *of 
the Palace, and to reign' himself lord para- 
mount under guarantee of a foreign state ; but 
that any serious attempt would be made to 
subvert a "Government formed and support- 
ed by the Supreme Government of £ndia for 
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tire administration of affairs during the mi- 
nority of the Rajah, and to restore a Minister 
so deeply and justly execrated, and still a 
prisoner under the charge of having murder- 
ed the father of the Prince and hu&haud of 
the Queen, never seems to have occurred y> 
any one as probable or possible. 

When under the influence of one strong 
emotion men are most liable to he affected by 
those causes which are calculated to excite 
an emotion the most directly opnosed to it, 
and the treasonable corrcspoucLnco which 
has been discovered and produced on the 
trial of Jotaram, shows how lie availed him- 
self of this law of our nature, to convert the 
just indignation of a whole people against 
himself into hatred of those by whom his pow 
er had hoon^ushed, and thereby to attempt 
llieir ruin 2nd the re-establishment qf his 
ascendancy. 

When Rajpoot people welcomed so enthu- 
siastically the Biitisb representative to Jy- 
poro on the ‘21st of March, they weir all firm- 
ly persuaded, that .Jutaiam had added the 
murder of their Prince to the numerous 
ciimes by which ail the character of their 
slate had been so long degraded in the estima- 
tion of surrounding states, and their treasury 
robbed ; and, supposing that we were im- 
pressed with the same belief, they expected 
that wc should tjiuki him instantly dis- 
gorge his plunder into the public chest, 
ami expatiate the murder of his sovereign 
upon the gallows. Weeks and months pass- 
ed without seeing any signs of the desired re 
stilulion and punishment; and when they 
learned, that the British Government did not 
consider that there weie any suflicient grounds 
even for publicly anaignirig the gie.'it criminal 
whom they have supposed to have alb along 
cousidcied ns well by us as by themselves, a 
convicted regicide and trailer, llieir indigna 
liotywas turned from him and bis pai^y to us 
awWo ours. 


The national feel mgs with respect 1o our 


to our laws and usages, said the people, the 
Ex- Ministers guilt was sufficiently proved ; 
anti had we been left to ourselves we should 
not lvtve failed to take ample vengeance. 
The British authorities interpose, take the 
law out of our bands, and charge themselves* 
with the investigation of all the charges 
preferred against him ; and after a JOng in- 
terval 01 delay, during which they neither 
tukiMnea.su res to try him for murder, nor to 
make him accouut for his embezzlements, 
they say thaljthere is no sufficient evidence 
of his guilt! This is not justice. " Possess- 
ing not the moans of learning accurately either 
what the Supreme Government had done or 
intended to do in the matter, they came to tho 
conclusion that we had removed and were 
no w screening tho rogicido with a view to our 
own advantage, and thus became disposed to 
receive, without hesitation, any unfair insi- 
nuations regarding our motives for theseques- 
tration of Shckawutec and Sambor, and onr 
ulterior views upon the whole state of Jyporc. 

The grounds of suspicion urged against 
Jotaram weie not considered by llio Supreme 
Government sufficient to autlioiisc bis sur- 
render to a ii exasperated people; - but it is 
much to be regretted that lie was not brought 
to an early public trial af the scene of bis 
supposed delinquencies. Such a proceeding 
would have satisfied those of the influential 
people of Jyporc who bad not been imbued 
with that feeling of hatred and hostility to- 
wards our persons and character which had 
been every whore so artfully amj[ industrious ~ 
ly excited by the Ex-Minister durjng the 
whole period of his administration, though 
they were now exasperated against us by a 
distrust" of our motives; and it would lia*e 
disarmed the Ex-Minister and bis confede- 
rates dining the dangerous crisis of a re- 
flation in ilie popular feeling. Though we had 
disposed him from flle Government, we had 
►only removed him thirty- live miles from the 
capital to a village on the high road to Agra, 
where his sui veil lance was not sufficiently 

i i « 


conduct towards the haled poisons whom wo jstiict to prc\ ent his receiving intelligence of 
thus in cflecl interposed to seem c from inert- ‘.passing events, and instituting his friends 
led vengeance, is evinced in a letter address- | and partisans ht>w they should proceed in 
ed to Col. Alves by the widows of the late , order to make the most of them. We had 
Prince (for he had more than one wife) col- ejected Roopa Budaruu from the Palace, 
lee.ively. “ You have, say they, turned Jo- but wc had left her in a garden house of her 
“ laram and Roopa Budarim out of the capi-’own close to the City walls, where she found 
tal, but you ought to have inflicted their j ample opportunities of communicating with 
punishment here. If you fail to punish ; thejE*- Minister, his brother, her friends with- 
them as they deserve how will you answer j in fne Palace, and such of the Thakurs, or 
it before Heaven? Whenever you visR re- feudal Chiefs, as she thought likely to second 


trihutivc justice upon these murderers it 
will become known throughout Rajasthan 
that such is the penalty of murder/' Even 
the Young Queen Dowager, who had prece- 
dence over the others merely because she had 
given birth totheonl^ child of the deceased 
Prince in defence to public opinion regjird- 
ing the fate of her deceased hnsbaud, assum- 
ed tliat ho had been murdered by Jotaram and 
•Roopa, and wrote in a tone»of reproach te say 
“ that the punishment of such persons ought 
not to have been delayed. ” ** According' 


her views. Of these there were many who 
had been content to serve a shameless Queen 
Regent and her infamous favorite, Jotaram; 
for wages proportionate to llieir grades in 
feudal scale. Several years ago Colonel 
Stewart wrote to Sir David Oehterlony, who 
then presided over the Rajpoot states, “ that 
“ many of the vaunted Kiichwaha Barons 
would sell their own fathers for ru- 

pees a head/’ and the class o( . whom 
this able officer then wrote lias certainly not 
diminished since. It was only while the 
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Government was in tlie hands of those who 
were regardless alike of the honor and the in* 
tcrest of the state, that such wen could hope 
to lord it over their betters, and to share in 
the gcueral spoil of the revenues, and they 
were always ready clandestinely to support 
any plan for the elevation of such people. 
80111c eft' the Chiefs were open leaders of bau- 
riitti, and they sighed for the return of that 
state of weakness and wickedness iri U19 Go- 
verninent that would enable them to take the 
field with their myrmidons. S^ieh was the 
notorious Shekawutce Freebooter Sham Sing, 
who sat calmly smoking his hooka in the ad- 
joining apartment while his„ friends were 
murdering poor Blake in the Temple. 

Taking advantage of the reaction which 
was becoming every day more and more ma- 
nifest in the popular feeling, the friends and 
partisans of the Ex-Minister and the strum- 
pet Koopa began openly to boast of the spirit 
of hatred and hostility to the British with 
which they and Uieir principals were always 
to bo animated; and to pretend that this spi- 
rit had arisen from a knowledge of the sinis- 
ter motive by which they were always actua- 
ted in their interference with the internal ad- 
ministration of a foreign state; and the con- 
viction that views of self-interest alone guid- 
ed them in the part they had taken and were 
now taking in that of Jypore— that those who 
called in the aid of such people and not those 
who had endeavoured to exclude them, were 
proper objects for the indignation of the .Fy- 
pore people. 

All European gentlemen, who had occasion 
to pass through the Jypore Territory during 
l(jc administration of Jotaram, can 'testify to 
the truth of that for which those people now 
claimed credit, the general feeling of hatred 
and hostility towards us with which this ufari 
liad every where inspirdu the people, and the 
rude and insolent deportment which he had* 
every whore encouraged towards such gen- 
tlemen and their followers both public and 
private. It was not a mere indifference to 
their wants and wishes of which they had 
every where to complain, but a tone of menace 
and intolerable insolence in all public offi- 
cers ; and in such a state, where the lands 
are held in military tenure, almost every man 
is in some relation or other a servant of the 
Government. When we want to bring a na- 
tion's character into contempt among a^piple 
who have hitherto looked up to them With 
reverence we begin by causing the indivi- 
duals of that nation to be every where treated 
with contumely and insult; and what Jugur- 
lha did to lint* Roman citizens and Soldiers 
among his Numidians, Jotaram did to the 
English Officers and private gentlemen among 
liis Jyporentis nd while he caused private 
individuals to be treated every where with 
contumely, his communications with public 
functiqpnricft were characterized by a tone of 
studied insolence, and their orders were treat- 
ed whenever it was possible with disregard or 
evasion. Public Officers who dared to insult 


or defy our authority had dresses of honor 
secretly sent to them ; and neighbouring 
states were incited to adopt similar means 
to encourago tlicir dependents to the same 
insolent conduot. 

* There is nothing which tends so suddenly 
to reconcile persons who have been at enmity 
with each other as the discovery of an object 
of common hatred in a third person. The 
feeling of indignation against Jotaram and 
his party occasioned by a gleam of sy tn~ 
pa thy in the fate of the deceased Prince, 
and the dishonor of his mother among a peo- 
ple not much accustomed to that feeling ; but 
the murder of the one and the dishonor of the 
other were nothing compared with the dreadful 
sequestration of the State by the Supreme 
Government, which would, it was said, cause 
in tliw territory what it had caused in every 
dominion, the loss of place aud other ten i- 
tory that had come under our employment 
to all the host th^t now subsisted upon its 
net revenues. The dread of such an event 
came home to the business and bosom of 
every man, and consequently every man felt 
indignant at the porsons who were supposed 
to be directly or indirectly engaged in bring- 
ing it about, that is, every person favoiable 
to our views. 

At the head of these was the Rawul By tee 
Saul himself, the head of the provisional Go- 
vernment, aud Mayor of the Palace, and the 
indignation of the people towards Jotnram 
and his parly was now replaced by a feeling 
of deep and concentrated hatred against him 
and us, excited by the Ex-Minister and Koopa 
through the medium of their numerous parti- 
sans, who were every where employed in 
representing, that the event was about to take 
place 'immediately ; and in drawing exagge- 
rated pictures of the consequences in the cntiio 
loss of roozgur , or employment, to those who 
had nothing but this roozgur to depend upgp for 
subsistence. Such was the feeling to which 
these misrepresentations gave rise among the 
people, who filled, the City and Court of Jy- 
pore, that in the meditated assault upon the 
British representative and suite, it was 
thought belter not to kill the Rawul outright 
since it would save him from that agony of 
remorse with which they wished to see him 
linger through long years of bitterness. 

Ilunwunt Sing, the second member of the 
Council, was unquestionably one of the con- 
spirators ; and the conjecturo hazarded in my 
former letter, that his followers were deeply 
implicated in the assault, and the murder of 
poor Blake, is, I believe, fully borne out by 
the evidence taken on the trial. He has for 
the present been suffered to escape with bis 
train of infamous followers ; but it is to be 
hoped that vcngcancf will sooner or later 
overtake him and them. There were nriahy 
conspirators within the palace walls, whence 
came the fatal words “ Let him not escape 
alive” which scaled the fato of this promis- 
ing young'oHiccr ; but they also lmve escaped 
the punishment due to tbeir crimes, As I 
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stated in my. former letter, the whole oily of 
Jypore was implicated by omission or corn- 
mission in this act of base assassination and 
treason against the Supreme Government of 
India ; and the city of Jypore contained at 
that time the whole or nearly the whole qf 
those who “ wielded fts power and sustained its 
responsibilities'* towards other states, and more 
especially towards the Supremo Government 
of India. Their responsibility for the safety 
of the representatives of that Government, 
who came invited to meet all th£ assembled 
feudal Chiefs in solemn council, ipon a great 
public occasion, relying upon their honor, the 
sacicd law of nations, and upon their power 
to sustain that responsibility, and, conse- 
quently, without any military protection of 
their own, was one which individually* and 
collectively they must have all felt as reli 
giously binding; and as involving in itft vio- 
lation the loss of every interest which cither 
collectively or individually they had 'in the 
independence of the State. They must all 
have felt that the assault and murdcof these 
icpiesentatives within the walls of the palace, 
and in presence of hundreds of military re- 
tainers, whose ? words should have “ leaped 
fiom their scabbards" to defend them, but 
remained untouched, involved a virtual dc 
duration of war against the Government the) 
i eptesentod, and all its consequences. » 

Asan individual may forgive an assassin 
who attempts his life, so may one State for- 
give another for insulting its honor in the 
persons of its representatives; bnt a ri- 
gid enforcement of the penalties would in 
both eases generally be found more condu- 
cive to the well-being of society, as more 
calculated to deter others from similar 
attempts; and I am still disposed to think, 
that the rigid enforcement of the penalty in 
this case against the stale of Jypore, would 
have been more advantageous to tlntsocicty 
of India generally than the judicial proceed- 
ings instituted against the individuals. Such 
a measure would, no doubt, have involved the 
punishment of some few innocent persons in 
that of the many guilty; but it would have 
given to the mass of the people of Jypore an 
iniinitely better government than they have 
ever yet had or ever can have under their 
present rule; and made our character ,and 
government every where more respected. The 
measures which nations are obliged to adopt 
to vindicate their insulted honor or invaded 
rights, must almost always involve los^s of 
some kind or other to innocent individuals; 
and surely an occasion is seldom found de- 
manding such measures more imperatively 
than this, or one in which all those who were 
to sutler from such measures were more deeply 
or more generally implicated in the crimes 
that called for them. • 

« 

, It is justly observed by Vattel— “ embas 
*ies being of such groat importance in the 
uul versa! society of nations, and* so neces- 
sary to their common well-being; the persons 


of ministers charged with those *cmbas- 
sies are to be held sacred and inviolable 
among all nations. Whoever oilers violence 
to am embassador or to any other publics 
Minister, not only injures the Sovereign 
whom that Minister represents, but at the 
same time attacks the common safety and 
well-being of nations : he becomes#^ i I ty of 
an atrocious crime against mankind in 
general. This safety is particularly due to 
the minister from the Sovereign to whom ho 
is sent. To .admit a Minister, to acknow- 
ledge him in such a character, is engag- 
ing to grant him the most particular pro- 
tection, and that he shall enjoy ail public 
safety." These are not maxims peculiar to the 
laws of civilized nations, they are recognized 
among all that have advanced beyond the 
purely savage state ; they were found among 
the Mexicans by the Spaniards ; and to their 
infringement, which brought down upon 
Cuniral Asia the pastoral hordes of Tartary, 
she has owed her centuries of desolation. 
India could not he ignorant of them, since 
to their infringement she owed the invasion of 
Nad ir Shah. 

It has been said, that by enforcing the pe- 
nalty against Jypore we should have excited 
feelings of distrust and hatred among all the 
other native chiefs, and alienated them from 
us for ever ; and have saddled ourselves with 
the government of a country from which wo 
could never derive any advantage. Such a 
measure would, 1 believe, have raised rather 
than sunk us in the esteem of all the native 
princes of India ; and we migli^havc^deri ved 
from the government of such a country Iho 
advantage of an immense acquisition of phy- 
sical airtl moral strength, which is surely 
one of the greatest advantages that we can 
in our present position, hope or wish to derhe 
CrOrn any territoriafkacquisition. We might 
have rendered the inass of the people more 
•secure in the enjoyment of the fruits of their 
industry, in their persons, their property, 
and their character ; we might have enlarged 
the powers of that industry in the purposes to 
which it is already applied, and directed it 
into new channels ; we might have rendered 
their roads, what they have never yet been 
nor ever will he under their present rule, 
secure to travellers ; and wo might have pre- 
vented the idle and ill disposed members of 
this state from preying upon the states around, 
and|Uiose of the states around from prcyhfg 
opart this; and we might have concerted the 
idle and profligate militia, which a*e now 
subsisted upon the net surplus produce of the 
land and labour of the country without being 
immediately useful to the people or to the 
Government of the state or prospectively so 
to the Supreme Government, into efficient de- 
fensive establishments, useful at home in 
times of peaec, and capable of important 
service in time of war. 

In the government of any Icrritorialhicqai - 
sition in India wc do not change the cfvil laws 
of the people; because their civil laws and 
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religion, as well among Mahommuduns as] 
Hindoos, are like those of the Israelites, one 
and tho same ; and arc contained in one and 
the same code, or in the established usages of 
particular classes. By theso codes and 
usages arc the rights and duties of the people 
ascertained ; we only change the machinery 
and process by which these rights are secured 
and duties enforced, and this wo can always 
do with advantage," and without infringing 
any rule of these codes, or established usages 
of criminal laws no system was ever either 
regularly established or administered in any 
state in India by any Government to which we 
have succeeded ; and the people always con- 
sidered the existing Government free to adopt 
that which might scorn best calculated to ef- 
fect the great object which criminal law has 
every where in view', security of life, property 
and character. The acts by which these are 
* a Hooted and endangered, the evidence by 
winch they require to be proved, and the pe- 
nalties by which they require to ho visited, 
in older to prevent the recurrence, are so ] 
much the same in every society^ that the peo- 
ple never thought 11s hound to search for what ! 
Mahommnd and his companions in the wilds; 
of Arabia thought about thei^ortheSanscript, 
Poets wrote about them in their shatters., 
They would bcjksl as well pleased every > 
whereto find us searching for these things in 
the codes of Confucius or Zoroaster ; and 
much more so to find us consulting, as we' 
now are, ourown lommon sense, .and framing a! 
penal code of our own, suitable to the wants of 
such a mixed community. I was once tra- 
velling with a party of gentlemen between 1 
Baugor'and Bhopaul, and on leaching the 
town of Bhilsa, half way, we found a parly of 
twelve travellers lying on Ihegruurfd in one 
oi the streets under some open bullock sheds 
Two were dead, and three go severely wounded, 
that, with all the cure bestowed upon them by , 
two of our party, who 'were Surgeons, no 
hopes were entertained of their lives. They 
had been attacked two nights before while on \ 
their way Iroin Mirasaporo to Indore with 
cloth for gale, close outside the town of Biiil- ] 
sa, by a baud of robbers, who carried off their 
property to the value of about forty thousand , 
rupees upon tliemerchants’owii bullocks across I 
an immense plain to the jungles. The men who ! 
were unhurt ran into the a mil, who resided at* 
Bhilsa, and begged him to send off a parly of] 
horse to intercept the robbers* He asked them ! 
whether they supposed that he was therp on I 
the part of the Maharaj (Scindca) to ctir.cot 
rcvcuuc, or to look after the private affairs 
of travellers ; and told them to hire men to 
Send if they wished to get them. The robbers 
passed over thu plain unmolested to the jun- 
gle, aud probably sent hack to the amil a 
larger share than he could have got by reco- 
vering the property from them for its rightful 
owners. Yet this amil exercised all tho pow- 
ers of Government in their several' branches, 
Revenue, civil and judicial; and the province 
yielded a large surplus revenue which was 
spent by the Sovereign in. the maintenance of 
licentious and disorderly soldiers, concentrated 


at the capital by whom she was afterwards 
deposed and driven barefooted from her pa- 
lace to seek safety in a foreign land. 

Such was a fair pictuie of the administra- 
tion of criminal justice in almost every state 
iif India under the Murhuttas, Polygars, Raj- 
pootuna and Bundelcund chiefs, and it was 
not, I believe, much better under any of the 
Muliommudiin Princes. The trespasses of the 
members of a family arc adjusted by the head 
of the family-— those of the members of one 
family upon those of another of the sumo 
cast, by tiic heads of the families of that 
oast ; those of tho members of a village com- 
munity upon each other, are adjusted by the 
bead of the village and the elders, to whom 
there is every where a feeling of defer- 
ence. The trespasses of one village commu- 
nity 1^011 another, when redressed at all, 
are commonly redressed by the same class of 
pcopl^ since the arnil seldom fails to inuko 
a reference to him for redress a fruitful 
source of revenue. He is considered to be 
placed among them for the sole purpose of 
collecting the net revenue, which the Prince 
employs in the maintenance of idle and licen- 
tious retainers, who, instead of being employ- 
ed, as they ought to he, in affording protec- 
tion to the lives, property and character of 
those from whose industry their subsistence 
is drav^ii, are the very people from whom they 
are every where in most danger. The tres- 
passes of the people of such states upon tra- 
vellers, instead of being prevented anti re- 
pressed, are almost every where encouraged 
as a source of revenue. Such is a tolerable 
picture of the Government of native states ; 
and bad indeed must be the system which we 
introduce, when wc succeed to the dominion 
of any of them, if it is not considered bv tho 
mass of the people as better than that which 
has been displaced, and if the net revenues 
drawn from their land and their labour is uot 
employed in the maintenance of officers and 
establishments more useful to them, more able 
and more willing to secure to them, that 
which they require and have a sight to ex- 
pect from those to whom they pay it for feign- 
ing over them. 

The social and religions institutions of the 
people, like their civil laws, an i established 
usages, rern iiu unchanged under our domi- 
nion ; aud so, also those of a military aud 
political character as far as way seem com- 
patible with the new order of things. Dis- 
orderly bauds of idle retainers aro converted 
into useful police establishments, and effi- 
cient military corps ; and the feudal or other 
Chiefs whom they followed or more often tvd , 
into useful public officers, or harmless and 
well pensioned citizens. 

British Legislators for India have generally 
had in view, in their .several schemes of Go- 
vernment, the preservation of the laws and 
institution of th<l people al tempered by tho 
wilder spirit of more advanced societies ; and 
where the administration of newly acquired 
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territories in India lias been entrusted to men 
able and witling to carry these views into 
elf-cot, and to give to the people of such terri- 
tories a liberal share of that administration in 
the civil and military establishments requir- 
ed under the new order of things, our ru4e 
has always been hailed as a blessing ; but 
unhappily the system of rule so suitable to 
their wants and wishes has never been of long 
duration— such Iciritories are given or sold 
back to their old rulers, or are , absorbed in 
that scheme of Government wilh’^hich native 
institution** are found to be somewhat incom- 
patible, and have been, in consequence, sadly 
disregarded — in which the real powers of ad- 
ministration are too generally delegated to 
native officers who have no ostensible respon- 
sibility for their proper exercise — who can 
either fear nor hope that the share theg have 
in the administration wiH he known and ap- 
preciated by Jlie Government or the public, 
and who are remunerated by scales oHsalary 
and chances of advancement so inadequate, 
that corruption seems to have among them the 
countenance of the Government, and, conse- 
quently, excites no indignation or odium 
among the circles in which they live. I have 
known among these officers some few who, 
from their acquirements, their feelings, and 
their abilities I considered to he an honor to 
the Government they served ; and they have 
told me, that with such salaries and such 
slight chances of advancement they could 
never hope to be reputed honest by any except 
the people under them, and a few intimate 
fiieuds, however sti icily they might be so : 
that it was hard to forego all the advantages 
of roguery without the hope of ever being 
able to appear an honest man. There was a 
time, history tells us, when English Clergymen 
could rob on the highway without etching 
the odium or indignation of the society in 
which they moved, because that society knew 
that they had no honest means of ear nigg their 
bread ; and history tells us, also, t! at there 
was a time when the Civil ^Servants of the 
Company could make money in aH manner of 
ways without exciting these feelings in Indian 
society, because the rate of salaries by which 
they were remunerated gave society reason to 
believe that Government expected thorn to do 
so. They could not do so now because the 
rate of salary has been altered, and advance- 
ment rendered certain to integrity and in- 
dustry. 

Some well disposed Legislators for Indian 
affairs have proposed to engraft the spirit of 
our Government laws and usages upon Asiatic 
institutions, in order that they might unite all 
the vigour of the one with all the security of 
the other; but one might reasonably ask what 
of their institutions we should leave to the 
people when we liac^ substituted for their 
government , laws , and usages tlioae of our own 
nation, nr what is oa*t led the spirit of them. 
Those who have travelled much in India have 
no doubt seen a sacred peepnl tree which had 
eng'rafted itself upon an old Indianlenjple till 
14 had left nothing but a few solitary bricks, 


or the # fragment of a pillar which ftood up 
alpft among its branches to fell the melancholy 
tare of grandeur past away. The peepul tree 
is saored to Sewa, and they dare not- remove 
its roots or branches from their temples and 
tombs : but they feel not the less sorrow to see 
them crumbling in its fatal grasps. A friend 
of mine once gave a tiger's head, Which ho 
wished to send to England, to one of his ser- 
vants that he might take the flesh from the 
bones by boiling. After boiling it one whole 
day he J»i ought it to him in a pot with a small 
mouth, saying, that lie was quite sure he would 
now find the bones perfectly clean, lie asked 
him how he could hate got the head into so 
small a mouth. Why said be, smiling and. 
delighted with his sagacity, I fust pounded 
it up with my axe. Hut what made you pound 
up the head which you knew 1 wanted cntiio 
to send to England ? How could 1 otherwise 
have got it into the pot? said the mart, staring 
at my fi iend's stupidity. It had never occur- 
red to the simple mail to search for a pot with 
a mouth largo enough to admit the head 
whole ; and so have wc acted with the institu- 
tions of the natives— wo have pounded them 
up to cram them into the pot of our own sys- 
tem, and seldom thought of suiting our pot 
to preserve theirs. 

But not to digress further, I must repeat 
that I owe to Colonel Alves the expression of 
my admiration at Iho consistency and firmness 
with which he has persued to its final and 
successful issue the line of conduct which 
lie marked out for himself in the commence- 
ment of this melancholy event. JIo has 
shewn by whom the crime was conceived, 
planned and executed; and as far us in him 
lay ho Ifas brought the perpetrators to |mi- 
nishment. Though many guilty men have 
escaped no innocent man has suffered ; and 
has left the Gov^rnirijnt of the Jyporc state 
in the hands of the clan who of all others 'will 
■be found most anxious to promote its reai in- 
terests ; and who, at the same time, feels the 
most sincere attachment to the Iiiitisli cha- 
racter and Government, the Rawul Byree 
Saul. His son, Luchmun Sing, inherits all 
his father's integiTty, and has many qualities 
for government which the old man wants; but 
it is to be feared that neither the father nor 
the son will be long suffered to hare any 
share in the conduct ofJypore affairs. The 
Queen mother will exclude them as soon as 
shears, and intrigue of some kind or another 
wilrsoon give her the power. As. both the 
father and son, in common with the whole 
Court of Jyporc, must be sensible that they 
neglected their duty in not timely interposing 
to prevent the murder of poSr Blake, they 
should have been allowed to make at least the 
atonement of providing for his family, a duty 
which would, ifthey have any feeling at all, 
be a source of consolation to them, and it 
coulcb not possibly be any discredit to otyr 
Government to permit them to do It is 
not yet too late, and t?ie sums whicjT have 
been contributed for this purpose by the Eu- 
ropean and native friends of this young man, 
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might bo refunded. There is hardly any 
greater source of evil in the native Govern- 
ments of India than the system which Coloftel 
Spiers has aptly enough designated the strum- 
petocracy of the country, a system of female 
government very incongenial with Asaitic 
institutions, but which we have some how or 
other ritenaged every where to foster. A 
prince dies, the widow is allowed to adopt an 
heir, She adopts the youngest she can get 
that her reign may he as long as possible ; and 
when lie grows up she tries to dispose of him 
that she may adopt another infant. In order 
to get the sceptre as soon as possible they 
have been suspected of disposing of their 
lords ; and in order to retain it as long as pos- 
sible when they liave got it, they dispose of 
their adopted children and even of their sons. 
The Rajah of Jhalone, the finest of the Bun- 
dlccund Fiefs, died in 1833, without an heir, 
and his fief should have escheated to the Su- 
preme Government. His widow, a young girl 
whom he had' married from a private and ob- 
scuro family, was allowed to adopt an bcir, 
and she adopted her own brother as the per- 
son least likely to dispute her power when he 
came of age, and hereby violated, I believe, 
a principle of Hindoo law and religion, which 
admits not the adoption of a brother. Other 
instances might be quoted, but it is unneces- 
sary to dwell on them. A Hindoo woman is 
never supposed by religion, law or usage to bo 


even her own governor, much less that of a 
kingdom. Before marriage she is under the 
government of her father or brothers: after 
marriage she is under that ot her husband 
during his life, and that of his father or bro- 
thers, after his death. Secluded as all wo- 
men of rank are in India, they have no op- 
portunity of learning the character or capacity 
of the men they entrust with the conduct of 
affairs ; and they are generally found to con- 
sider suoh points as of little importance, and 
to select either their own paramours, or those 
of some favorite female attendant ; and as they 
know that though they should be chaste, no 
one will believe them to be so, they commonly 
make paramours of their Ministers after they 
arc chosen, whether they were so before or 
not ; and, as in the case at Jyporc, consent to 
share his favours with their budaruns. The 
wliold state is therefore commonly supposed 
lobe scandalized in the person, of its chief; 
while4he people, under such a system, arc 
governed by a set of wretches whom they des- 
pise and detest ; and who, knowing they are 
so despised and detested by the people, set 
no bounds to their rapacity. 
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Colonial Secretary s Office, Sydney, Nov . 5, 1836, 

His Excellency thcGovernor has been pleas- 
ed to direct that thefollov^ng communication, 
dated the 24 111 ult., from 'Major Mitchell, Sur- 
veyor General of the colony, reporting the 
result of his exploring expedition into the 
inteiiorof the country, be published for ge- 
neral information. 

By His Excellency’s Command. 

A. M‘Leay. 

Camp on the River Murrumbidyee, 

in lat. 35d. 7m. 11s. S., long. 147d, 27m. 40s. 

E—Oct. 24, 1836. 

* 

Sir, — Having proceeded into the interior 
for the purpose of exploring the further course 
of the river Darling to its supposed junction 
with the river^Murray, and the course of the 
Murray upwards, according to the instructions 
I received in March last; I have now the 
honour to repert the result of the expedition 
for the information of His Excellency the Go- 
vernor, having this day reached the- river with 
a portion of my party after a successful aud 
higliL; -interesting tour. 

When I arrived at Buree (the point whence 
the last expedition .also left the settled 


district) the channels of streams in which wo 
had then found water, in a season of unusual 
drought, were quite dry, and I was informed 
that below a certain point there were no ponds, 
even in, the bed of the river Lachlan. Mv 
intended route was the same as that which I 
wished to have lollowod last year, namely — to 
pursue the river as far as Mouot Granard, and 
then to travel westward, as the nature^of the 
country permitted, towards the river Darling. 

When I reached Mount Granard I found 
less of a mountain range extending westward 
than I had expected, and although we pro- 
cured abundance of water on its summit 
(whero I passed a night), and that numerous 
hills as promising as it was, in this respect, 
appeared to the westward, the season was so 
extremely dry, that I considered it safer, with 
such a party in charge, to rely on the ponds 
in the Lachlan, at least some way further; 
especially as I had observed from the hills, a 
branch of that river, as it seemed, leading in 
a very favourable direction over the lower 
country. 

After we had descended along the bank of 
the Lachlan about sixty miles farther, water 
became vqry scaVce; the natives having a 
name for each hole or ‘ quawy I was then 
induced to quit its banks, on the assurance of 
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On descending the Lachlan, we frequJnilyj 
travelled along its banks ali day without see-) 
ing any water in *its bed, passing the night! 
without any ; and near the place where Mr. t 
Oxley buried a bottle, I travelled three days,! 
ami passed two nights without finding any, 
during a ride of 120* miles with a party on I 
horseback. There the Lachlan spreads into! 
sevcial brunches, but these unite a short way 
below, where we found the channel as deep 
arid well defined as it was above ; and ncai 
the junction of this river with lift? Murrum- 
hidgee, the ponds in its bed were .deep and 
numerous. 

Relying on Arrowsmith’s map (to which I 
am icfcrred by the instructions), L passed (lie 
junction of (lie Miimnubidgce with the Mur- 
ray, without being aware of it. Rut a blanch 
of the foimer river presented a position#for a 
depot camp, in which I wished to leave Mr. 
Stapylton with the heavy part of i ur e^uip- 
merit, that l immediately took it un, leaving 
there the drays, bouts, and most of the ealtle 
and provisions, in that officer's charge, with 
eight men, while I pioceeded with a lighter 
party in order to complete the survey of the 
Darling. 

Ry this arrangement, my party was in belter 
trim to deal with the savage natives whom we 
were likely to meet ; while the cattle fcft at 
the depot, and which we already exhausted 
by a long journey, were refreshed fof continu- 
ing it into the southern country on my return 
from the Darling. 

Dm iug my first day’s journey from the de- 
pot, 1 made the banks of the Murray, below 
the junction of the branch of the Murium- 
hidgec, and we subsequently encamped where 
the breadth of this river was 10.3 yards? On 
the lollowing day we were compelled to make 
a detour by a branch of this river, and thus 
came upon aline full lake 16 miles in ckoum- 
fcreucc. 

T found the river Darling of considerable 
width, *at, and for above 6 miles above its 
junction with the Murray, from which the 
hack -water extended 15 miles up. Rut, above 
that point, the channel seemed scarcely so 
wide as it was where I had explored it above. 
It contained so little water, that at my last 
camp t stepped acioss its bed dry shod; a 
little water only dropping over the smooth 
bottom, seemed the effect of the rain fallen 
just before. This river exactly rcscmbled«tl» 
Lachlan in its woods, course, and in the cha- 
racter ofils banks — the latter being peculiar 
to those two rivers only. The sole difference 
is, tiiat the Darling is on a rather larger scale. 
The country, ou both banks, was of the same 
barren description as that I had seen above, 
or, if possible, worse, for the arifl red sands 
and thick sortibs approached the banks of the 
river, leaving little room for grass. As soon, 
therefore, as I recognised the joints of a range 
previously intersected f and thus a&ertianed 
the identity of the Upper and Lower Darling, 


873 4 

T hastened to rejoin Mr. Stapylton* at tho, 
depot. * From the natives we Leatnl that other 
lakhs similiar to Lake Renauoo existed in tho 
county northward from the Murray, especially 
a large one named ‘ Caniowra’ — and that tho 
Darling tribe came across the country from 
that river to the Benanee Lake, without pas- 
sing along the bauk of l ho 'Darling. 9 + 

As I make the junction of the rivers Darling 
| and Murray, in lotigiiude 112(1. 3m. 26s. east, 
or upwards of a degree moio to tho eastward, 
than it appcfiis to be in Arrowsmith’s Map, 
published in \&:\2 ; my movement from tho 
depot point * ili appear less of a detour on my 
map, than by that map might be supposed. 
And the longitude of the junction of theMur- 
ruinbidgec near my depot being also more to 
the eastward than it is in that map ; (being 
J 43d. 20m. 36s. cast) I had less reason to 
regret the season of drought, which had com- 
pelled me to pursue a route which a previous 
knowledge of the localities was alone wanting, 
to have proved the mosl eligible for the accom- 
plishment of both objects of the expedition. 

1 found that Mr. Stapylton and party had 
remained duiing (he whole period of my ab- 
sence unmolested. The waters of tho Mur- 
u rub id gee had risen, and the branch on which 
1 had fixed the depot Was fuJI and flowing — so 
that it was necessary in order to rejoin that 
parly, to swim our horses across. 

From the depot camp to the junction of tho 
Murrumhidgee and Murray, the distance was 
eight miles, over firm ground ; and at two 
miiesbelow the junction (by the* river) I moved 
tli e whole parly across the Mu nay,# with a 
viev\ to proceed up that river, according to 
the scconjjl part of my insli uctions. 

Wo had not proceeded far up this river 
before (he country on its hanks appealed much 
bgftcr than any wIk had st eri lower down. 
Grassy plains exteniftd some way from the 
river, but were limited by sandhills, covered 
with cypress trees and scrub. Wo crossed 
various broad lagoons, apparently the beds of 
ana-branches of the river in seasons* of high 
flood. After several days travelling (nearly 
southward) reeds appeared in extensive flats 
along the river ; and in longitude 143d. 4m. 
E., the course of the rivci being from the S. E., 

I he reeds extended eastward to the horizon. 

| The mean distance of the bergs of sand hills 
| covered with pine, which limited the reeds 
flat, there about eight miles across. 

We soon passed the region of reeds, which, 
gradually disappearing as we ascended, and 
were replaced by grassy plains. m 

Wc reached the junction of a rivePwliich I 
took to be that of the Twisden ( or Goulburn) 
of Mr. Hume, in latitude 35d. 19ra. 43s. south, 
longitude 143d, 41m. 15s. east. A clear grassy 
hill wfcieh*I named Swan Hill, marks this 
junction, which takes place close under it* 
Tho banks of this river were soft and # steep, 
and wood was so scarce there, that the cattle 
| could not be watered without danger nor 
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eould firewood bo procured ; on one frosty 
night in particular, when this river unexpect- 
ed brought us to a stop, when we had nearly 
reached the larger one beyond, whose whole 
coarse was distinguished by lines of Jolly 
trees, as on most other rivers. These, so 
distinctly different, (lowed for many mile* 
very ndar. each other, each river preserving 
the same character throughout. 

In this vicinity, wc came upon a very sin- 
gular formation, consisting of numerous lakes 
of salt or biackish water, and which wore 
enclosed by scmi-circular ridges on their 
eastern shores. The largest of these lakes 
was named “ Boga,” and was six miles in 
circumference. The river floods having 
reached this by a small channel the water in 
it was sweet, and it was peopled hy a very 
savage tribe, who refused to give us any in* 
formation, throwing their spears at Piper, 
who shot one of them. 

Beyond “ Boga” lake we crossed some very 
fine plains, but the main channel of the river 
we were endeavouring to explore, was no 
longer accessible nor even visible, from the 
numerous branches, and still reaches, which 
intersected the alluvial margin, which ap- 
peared to be very broad. 

Following the general course of the river, 
we next entered on a tract remarkable for ex- 
tensive forests of box, with occasional intervals 
of open grassy plains. It was watcicd by 
chains of ponds in deep channels, whoso 
meandering course through a perfectly level 
country, seemed to pursue no particular direc- 
tion. From what I afterwards observed on 
higher plains, I conclude that these waters arc 
derived from the Hoods of the river, and that 
these, spreading into branches of minor depth, 
thus water the level count/#. * 

Turning more towards the river, we passed' 
alternately over grassy plains, and th rough 
belts of lofty gum trees — the beds of broad 
lagoons. rNear the river deep reaches of still 
watercut off dll access to it, so that we could 
only trace its general cou.se. The highest 
point at which we found it accessible before 
turning south, being in latitude 35d. 55m. 
35s. south longitude I44d. 35m. 38s. east. 

The extreme western point of a range then 
appearing in the southern horizon, 1 pi*£y. Hal- 
ed towards it, anxious to know more of the 
country back from the liver. The view I ob- 
tained from that summit induced me to direct 
our course southward, with the intention of 
returnin^across the heads of the Murray fur- 
ther to the eastward, where I hoped the hills 
might afford means of extending the survey 
across the adjacent country ; I perceived from 
the height a distant lino of lofty trres, which 
seemed to mark the coarse of another river ; 
beyopd? were the summits of very distant hills, 
verdart plaids variegated with clumps, and 
lines of traces extending westward to the 
borison ; ttte whole deeming gefbd pasture land. 


At about thirty miles from the hill, and on 
the 144th degree of longitude, we reached a 
deep but narrow stream, flowing betweea higa 
and grassy banks to the westward, at the rate 
of one mile and a half per hour. Its mean 
dpptli was nine feet; in one night, however, it 
suddenly rose fourteen feet higher, carrying 
away a rough bridge we have just completed. 
The aboriginal name of this river is the “ Yar- 
rayne the plains beyond it wore five miles in 
breadth, and of the best description. Forest 
of black butted gum, and easaarin<c, then ex- 
tended back to the mountains and forest hills ; 
in these forests, instead of novelty, we found 
the Blue Mountain Parrot, and other birds 
common near Sydney, many of the plants also 
which grow in Cumberland. 

“ Barrabungale,” a lofty mountain of granite , 
was the chief point of that range, but on ascend- 
ing it, the weather was unfavourable for my 
observations ; a group of open , forest hills 
were connected with Barabunglc, they enclos- 
ed valleys richly covered with grass and all 
well watered. We passed over many fine 
tracts sheltered by open forest hills, and cross- 
ed various fine streams, all (lowing westward. 

At length, on the 11th July, I discovered 
the summits of a noble mountain range of 
broken and picturesque outline, and by sub- 
sequent survey I found that this was the pre- 
dominant feature of that vast territory lying 
between the river Murray arid the southern 
coast, giving birth to nnmerous streams of 
convenient width and constant current, by 
which the sui rounding country is watered 
abundantly. These Giampians of the south 
aie situated between 30d. 32m. and 37d. 38m. 
of south latitude, and between I12d. 25ui. and 
I42d. 47m. of cast longitude ; the latter being 
the longitude of Mount William, the highest 
and most eastern summit, and on which I 
passed a night, vainly hoping that tho clouds 
would rise abovo it. 

Situated t!»us u centrical!y, this lofty mass, so 
essential to* water the lower country, presents 
no impediment like the coast ranges'* of the 
settled district to the for inatio n of roads, and 
the progress of colonization. 

The principal river flowing under the north 
side of these mountains is the “ Wimmora,” 
which lias no steep banks, and appears to he 
a very constant stream. I explored its course 
to the 1 42d . of longitude, when it turned to 
the north-west, leaving me in a country covcr- 
cjf with circular lakes, in all of which the wa- 
ter was salt or brackish. These had semi-cir- 
cular ridges ori the eastern side, as in those of 
Boga, on the Murray, and the land about them 
was in general very good and grassy, its mean 
elevation abovo the sea being about 580 feet. 

From the continued rainy weather the earth 
was in a very soft state, and this at length be- 
came a most ;scrious impediment to the pro- 
gress of the expedition, the pa rty being unable, 
even with the greatest exertion, to proceed 
through the mu<V about throe miles a day. 
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Bat for this, I might have returned at least 
two months ago. , 

When we gained the head of a small ravine 
falling towards the principal river rising in 
the Grampians, w£ found tinner giound, aqd 
our progress was much better, although occa 
sionally impeded by the soft and boggy state 
of the earth. * 

The river, which l named the “ Glenelg,” 
flows first westward, and then suit tli ward, en- 
tering the sea at the deepest part of the hay 
between Cape Northumberland *and Cape 
Hi idgowalcr. I cxploiod the last li i ty miles 
of its couisc in the boats, having loft Mr. 
Slapylton with a depot, foi I had groat reason 
to hope that it led to some important estuary ; 
the average width was one hundred yards, the 
mean depth four fathoms. Iii this hope4 was, 
however, disappointed, for the rivet termina- 
ted ina shallow basin within the 'and hum- j 
mucks of the coast, — the outlet being two low 
rooky heads, but choked up with lit'* sauds of 
Hie beach. 

In the higher part of the Glenelg the rock 
over which it flows is gi unite, but after pass- 
ing through a ridge of piimitivc sandstone co- 
vered with forestof fion haik,(aud which fomis 
there a kind of Coasl-iangc) the hanks consist 
wholly of a secondary limestone. Tflo soft 
state of the earth had rendered our progress 
by land almost hopeless, when I launched the 
boats oil the Glenelg, but on quitting that ri- 
ver with the party, I succeeded in re-crossing 
the Iron-bark range with the drays, hy fol- 
lowing up a tributaiy flowing to the Glenelg 
from the eastward. The difficulty of this move- 
ment was much increased, by numerous 
swampy creeks and swamps which vveliad to 
cross. The eastern part of that range is high- 
est, and on the higher puts, vvheio the basis 
of the soil is fraproek, ihe 'enormous growth 
ami thickness of the tr'Mis presented a new ( 
impediment to the progress of our di.iys, the 
fallen timber covering so m ien of the surface 
The trees consisting of stringy bark, and blue 
gum, ft ere many of them six feet, and some as 
mu cli a? eight feet in diameter. 

Beyond this range, which terminates in Cape 
Bridgewater, L expected to have found some 
considerable river entering the sea at Portland 
Bay; I found only, however, three small ri- 
vers, which I named the “ Surry/' the ,k Fitz- 
roy,” and the “ Shaw,” entering the bay at 
di/rerent points oast of the auchorago. m 

On approaching. this bay, situated on what 
I considered unexplored coast, the unwonted 
sight of houses drew my attention, and a ves- 
sel at anchor. I soon ascertained that Messrs. 
Henty from swan River had formed a whal- 
ing and farming establishment there. These 
gentlemen accommodated me swith a small 
supply of flour, although the supply for their 
own establishment was nearly exhausted. 

• • 

Portland Bay appears to be a gdtid anchor- 
age in all winds, save those from the S* Si E. 


It is much better sheltered from tin? prevail* 
in# winds by the lofty proinontoiy of Capes 
Bridgewater and Nelson, than any part of 
Port’Pliillip is, (which harbour I rcconnoitei- 
ed from Mount Maocdon on the 1st instant,) 
and the position of two reefs, seem favourable 
fur the formation of a small harbour. # 

I still entertained hopes of finding a good 
portion that coast, and should have thoroughly 
examined it, for ail object so desirablo to the 
valuable and extensive teritory I had explor- 
ed, but the almost impassable state i>f the 
ground, and our very limited stock of provi- 
sions, confined me to the direct line homewards 
from Portland Bay, by which 1 travelled com- 
pletely round in Grampians, crossed all the 
rivers, and determined the position of the 
principal heights. I wished much to havo 
examined “ Cadong,” which, according to the 
natives i.« a largo piece of water on the coast, 
westward of Capo Otway. This receives as 
they said, several small rivers which I saw 
flowing southwaid, over the plains from their 
Australian Pyrenees, a group of very fine 
foiest hills ol considerable height, eastward 
of the Grampians. From one of these, l obser- 
ved the eastern shore of a piece of water, in 
the direction indicated by the natives. 

The country on that coast generally, is low 
and swamoy, but the soil is rich, and the 
climate being suUicicntly moist and water 
abundant, it appears hotter ad a pled /or agri- 
culture on an extensive scale than any other 
part of New South Wales. The soil consists 
ola lolly of decomposed trap oi limestone, theso 
being the rocks immediately belo^it. The 
whole of the coast country eastward of Capo . 
Nelson* is of volcanic foi illation, as many 
interesting geological phenomena atUAt : 
amongst Olliers an extinct volcano, (which I 
Horned “ Mount papier,**) is not the least 
lemarkablo, haviny^ati open crater, and be- 
lli* sut rounded with ashes and sconce to the 
distance of two miles aiound its base. From 
the fresh appeal ancc of the lava at the 
summit, 1 thought it might have been inac- 
tivity with i $i the memory of man* but could 
not find any allu^on to fiic in the aboriginal 
name (Mui rowan.) • 

Wc encountered much soft ground near 
Mount Napier, and by the lime the party 
attained the southci n extre mity of the Gram- 
pians,— most of tins cattle were exhausted, 
arid^ame poor animal died iti the shafts. 
Some weeks of repose were absolutely neces- 
sary, and this our stock of provisions did 
not admit ; on the contrary, 1 could only 
hope that they would last to the end of the 
journey, by allowing the iuou"a very reduced 
ration. 

Having some spare cattle, I decided on pro- 
ceeding in advance with a light party and a 
inon Ill's provisions, leaving the rest to refresh 
for two weeks, with a party under M£. Stapyl- 
ton, whom I provided with two months pro- 
visions, that he might at the end of the to weeks 
follow u»y track at leisure, through Australia 
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Felix, t hoped thus, by piocceding faster, 
to survey and reconnoitre the country with 
more freedom, and also to reach the colony In 
time to send back a supply of provisions to 
meet Mr. Siapyllon on the banks of the Hume. 

TMy route homeward from the vicinity of 
the Australian Pyrenees, passed through a 
country bf the most varied and fascinating 
description. At intervals of fifty or sixty 
miles, vye crossed ranges of granite, though 
all of which I found passesfor the carts across 
the very lowest parts, by reuonnoitering the 
ranges as for as possible in advance. The 
district between the different ranges consisted 
of excellent land, thickly covered with the 
Vanlftonia grass, and well watered. 

1 hoped to have met with some advanced 
station before wc bad reached the Murrumbid- 
gec, but although wc did not, we were fortu- 
nate in finding a way for carts to this point, 
unobstiuctcd by mountains or swamps. It is 
near the station of Mr. Thomson, a gentleman 
who has accommodated me with a supply of 
provisions, to be sent back to the other party 
to- morrow. We reached this station on the 
third day after our supply bad been exhausted. 

I have succeeded in working, a continual 
chain of triangles ajong tfic heights between 
Cape Nelson and the banks of the river , there- 
by connecting my work on that coast with the 
survey of the colony. 

I Uusf that the result of this expedition will 
prove satisfactory to his Mnjtstj’s government, 

considering Uie various difficulties surmounted, 


and the elements with which I have had 
to contend. Besides establishing the fact of 
the identity of the Upper and Lower Darling, it 
has been in my power, under the protection of 
Pt evidence, to explore the vast natural resour- 
ces of a region more extensive than Grca: Bri- 
tain, equally rich in poirit of soil, and which 
now lies ready for the plough in many pints, 
as if specially prepared by tho Creator for tho 
industrious hands of Englishmen. 

a 

1 have much pleasure in stating that £ have 
hud reason to he well satisfied with the zeal 
and perseverance of Mr.Slapylton on all occa- 
sions. It will bo seen by this report, and more 
fully by my journal, how well I could rely 
upon both. 

All <the men of the party have behaved well, 
and are i c turning in safety, with one excep- 
tion, James Taylor, who was unfortunately 
drowned in endeavouring to swim a horse 
across a swampy river on the 13th instant. 

I beg leave to bring also under his excel- 
lency the Governor's notice, “ Piper," an 
aboriginal native of Bathurst, who has accom- 
panied uic throughout this eventful journey, 
and lias proved a valuable auxiliary as will 
appear in almost every page of my journal. 
I havc'the honor to be, Sir, your most obedent 
sci \ ant. 

T. L. MITCH ML, 

Surrey or General. 

To the IJo nonrable the Colonial Serntary. 

[ Hobart Tt iwh Conner, Dec. 2, 1 NLJG. 
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No. 1. 

To the Juililor of Ike Bengal liurhuru . 

Dear Sir,— " Spare me the honey and oil 
foi the love of heaven,” saysVhe French Cook, 
who was preparing a feast after the manner of 
the ancients. Spare us Bcnthamic Law, a ; it 
is understood i.nd practised by the Legislative 
Council oi India, for the love of all that is 
reasonable, cry the unhappy devils who are 
suffering under its infliction. This LcgesJjiLive ' 
Council seem absolutely beside themselves 
with the very mania which so grievously af- 
flicts their brethren the ten-pound Legislators 
in England. A mania for** suinmut short.” 
Brevity is tho sbul of wit and may he the spi- 
rit of legislation, fur any thing I know to the 
contrary. But if it is intended, that our laws 
are to be all soul, l should be very much in- 
clined to say with the young gentleman who 
received the sameacconntof his intended wife, 

« Heavep forbid!” Perspicuity, however, and 
exactors in law,are also good things to a plain 
man, and it is no consolation to find oneself i 
in the county jail, because one could noli 


cimprehcnd all ftiat was intended by a legisla- 
tive enactment, -us shod, fitid, to the inventor’s 
mind, as pithy as an epigram of Marttfil. If 
people fancy that the perfection of law is brief- 
ness, and briefness only, allow me to commend 
them to the Decalogue— “ Do unto thy neigh- 
bour as thou wouldst he should do unto thee,” 
under pain of being fined by the Justices of 
the Peace for the town of Calcutta, would be 
quite as good, and as clear, and as sufficient 
for the purpose as the bit of Legislation touch- 
ing Indian labourers shipping themselves for 
the Mauritius, which appearecHn the Gazette 
of last night, and upon which it is my intent 
to write these, Ben bow’s commentaries. 

Iarn a hit of a Sea Lawyer, Mr. Editor, and 
I care not who knows it ^ faith it is rather ne- 
cessary to be |p when one comes broad side to 
broad side with a Legislative Council who send 
the laws of England, “ whistling* down the 
wind to piey on fortune,” 'with as much easy 
I indifference as a Whitechapel Duffer wohid 
[ chuck up a pigeon 
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I am a Sea Lawyer then, and in v reputation 
in tlie matter being somewhat bruited abroad, 

J was applied to, when I brought my ship 
here a tew months ago, by the Marine Board, 
or Opium Monopoly, or some such people, to 
lend them a hand in framing a law touohiivg 
Indian labourers slifpping themselves oil for 
thcMaurilus; a process with which 1 was suf 
licicritly familiar. 1 gave them mv mind on 
the subject ; but, spirit of Tom Pipes! what 
n mess they have made of it. If thgst be Use re- 
sol! of their honors’ labors, 1 belfteve, they are 
called their honors, which appears as the draft 
of an act in last night’s Gazette. If 1 was Go- 
vernor-General, I'd Marine-Board them, for 
daring to lay such a crude, miserable, wishy- 
washy, smaiheer and water-production on my 
table. Soup emigre itself is perfect alcohol to 
this specimen of the forcible feeble school, and 
as for its coneocto s, aMaiine Board quotha ! 
I would band them over to the only marine 
duty they aio (it for, heiug tli.a of Lohlolly- 
ho\’j* mate to the after-guard of il. M. tliip 
Xebra* 

But to my commentaries upon the Draft ot 

Act No. of 1837, to be considered in 

the Legislative Council on the 2Glh day of 
April next. It had better have been consider- 
ed oil the 1st: — 

act No. of 1817. # 

I. It is hereby enacted, that from the 
day of no Native of India, except as- 

hereinafter excepted, who makes a Contract 
of Service to he performed without the said 
territories, shall embark in pursuance of 
such Contract on boaid of any ship at any 
place within the Tcrritoiies subject to the 
Presidency of Fort William in Bengal, with- 
out an order from the Governor of l4ie said 
Presidency, ora Pei mit from an Officer, au- 
thorized by the Governor of the said Presiden- 
cy to act in that behalf. 

“ Prave oords, Prave oo/ais/' Gentleman 
of the Marine Board, learned fraftners of the 
labouser-exportaLion law, and no doubt like 
mine ancient Pistol they will do “ good ser- 
vice, look you, at the pridge but as for their 
ited to do much good in the way, 
they arc intended, I must be permitted to have 
iny doubts. No native of India except, &c. 

1 shall embark.” And why shall he not em- 
bark ? what penalty is he liable to if he does 
embark? You may as well say no man shall 
steal the Tagore Cap, leaving said map, after 
this declaration, to steal or not as snitf his 
fancy. 1 again ask, what is to prevent the na- 
tive of India from embarking? what penally 
attaches to the breach of the law ? There aie 
two rumors about town ; one i9 that the offen- 
der, if caught , will be reprimanded by the Le- 
gislative Council ; tl^) other, that he wilt be 
exhorted by the Bishop to reverence the Civil 
authorities, particularly if they happen to be 
high in station. I do not believe either of these 
Vcports, and therefore paus£for a rpply. 

“ Why, Benbow, yon great sea jackass,” 


says a, Legislative Councillor to m^, “ don’t 
you see the tenth Section of the Act which 
imposes a pdhulty upon maritime animals 
like yourself, who shall knowingly suffer 4 such 
native as aforesaid’ to embark on board of any 
ship in pursuance of such contract ‘ as afoi e- 
said’ without an order or permit.” 


TUank your honor for the information, on- 
ly in that case I would be glad to know, since 
you arc legislating “ short,” what is the use of 
Section I. at all ? Or if you must have a de- 
claration, why not prohibit that Act too which 
is distinctly i tadc penal, as thus — “ No native 
of India shall bo received on board of any ves- 
| sal at any place, ike. Pioliihit the receipt on 
board, to which act if done iu defiance of cer- 
tain prescribed iulos\ou attach penalties in 
‘the tenth section, anil depend upon one thing, 
which I think it necessary to mention, be- 
cause heaven-born legislators overlook such 
, tiifles. If the native of India is not leceivcd 
ion boaid of a ship, lit* will scarcely attempt to 
swim to the Die of Fiance, so that need not 
j be provided against. 

i 

i 

| Thcic arc two .other trifles in this section, 
j expedc Ilcrcufem , to which I would solicit at- 
jtoition. in the first place, my dear Legisla- 
tes, in declaring that no native of India shall 
do this, that, and the other, you have been so 
god as to legislate for tli e subjects of His 
j Majesty, the Kind of Oude. For the dweller 
j in the Kivcry Punjab, for the man of^nany 
j wooded Travancore, and for him Who with 
(thick call and a grilling countenance traverses 
j the peaky dominions of His Highness the Ra- 
! jail of Ncpaul. As we have not exactly pfflc- 
I odour posterity, like Charles the Second at 
j Xtlictudclem, on t^e musnuds of those poten- 
cies, I fancy wc have no right to pi escribe 
rules for their subjects, w ho take a fancy to 
“go down to the sea in ships.” If wc have not 
| that right, it would lie but modest in iis to 
deolaio, that no native of British Ipdia,or, if 
you like it better, of the Presidencies of Ben- 
igal, Agm, Madias or Bombay, or their im- 
mediate dependencies, should embark, 


> The other trifle is the use of the word ship : 
really my dear Marine Board, you ought to 
i knoMflWhat a ship is. Perhaps, however, you 
willoe surprised to learn that a ship is not a 
brig— still less is site a sloop, and I’ll be hang- 
ed if she’s a bum-boat. I would gently sug- 
gest, that the word vessel should bo substi- 
tuted iti the Act. You then ^alch them all 
from a wherry to a liner. I will continue my 
strictures after i have looked to the setting up 
of this mizen rigging ; in the mean time I rc- 
mean, # Yours obediently, 

• 

STRIVROGEN BK^gW. 


Off Town, March 1837, 
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► No. 2. 

To the Editor of the Bengal+Hurharu. / 

Dear Sir, — Having set up in the mizen rin- 
ging, I will, if you please, resume my stric- 
tures on tho Labourer exportation act, you 
may ask me what business it is of mine. Do 
so, andlrwill tell you that in the first place I 
was desired when I carne to this port, to lend 
a hand in lifting out the law in question ;„and 
in the next, that as soon as the S — is ready 
for sea, t shall take a cargo of motions in the 
Colley line, to the Isle of France m3 self. 

It is a favourite saving of Jack’s, that he 
“ likes a man as is a man.” I confers to a 
weakness of the same kind. 1 “ likes a law 
as is a law,” not a thing that is just sufficient 
to bother and embarrass a good-natured, plain- 
sailing fellow like myself, but through which 
a keen whip will gallop a coach and six 
without even shaking the ribbons. It is a 
pleasant law that which gives trouble to the 
honest man, but exactly misses the object 
with which it was devised by giving no trouble 
at all to the rogue. 

As for the act now under gracious consider- 
ation, I would not only he hound to find fed 
lows who will drive a coach and six through 
if, but, which is more germane to the matter, 
will sail a six hundred ton Free Trader 
through it as full of Coles as the Sir John 
Rae Reid. 

If Acts arc to be made at all, what in the 
nRmotnf'Nnx and Erebus is the use of making 
them in'lliis fashion? An honest fellow, a 
Bcnhow for instance, would obey a simple 
request of theGovernor addressed to the chari- 
table and humane who export Coles. A disho- j 


contract of service shall he made determinable 
on the expiration of one term of not more 
than five years, to he reckoned from tho date 
of the contract or of successive terms none of 
which shall exceed five years, and unless 
such contract shall contain a stipulation that 
such native shall be conveyed back to tho 
port at which he is embarked free of charge 
to himself at the expiration of his service. 

This is pleasant! A stipulation ! and if the 
stipulator does not fulfil his stipulation, what 
do you do then? Is the labourer to bring an 
action for damages at the Isle of France, or 
is lie to do that which the stipulator ought to 
have done ; viz., convey himself back to the 
port at which he was embarked, being precise- 
ly the operation which the law assumes lie 
may he unable to accomplish, and there foie 
provides that another shall stipulate to look 
after 44 his whereabouts,” in the matter. 

“ B it ob ! my dear B-nhow,” says Hie 
Marine Board, in its legislative capacity, 
“yon don’t perceive the thing concclly ; you 
aic dull of uppiciicttsion. We have to deal 
only with gentlemen and substantial mer- 
chants, and men of honesty and honor, who 
are your only exporters of Coles fiorn these 
pa ts.” Poor, good, simple souls, 1 reve- 
rence you, because you are so like Parson 
Adams! But, indeed, indeed, you may be- 
li »v<* inc when L as* uio you, that laws are not 
made to hind men of honesty and honor, but 
| to bind a sort of gent. y who sail altoge- 
ther on the other tack. As I have said before, 

1 if \ou aie suie you shall only have men of I10- 
| nestv and honor to deal with, a simple request 
of theGovernor, or no request at all, would 
he quite sufficient to cosine the cxpoitcd 
luhourcis good ticatmeni and lair play. But 


nest fellow will find Act— of 1837, not a whit if 3011 must encumber the statue hook with 
stronger for his coercion tLan the resolution new laws, let them, as I have said before, be 
which prologues it. “ laws as is laws.” 


Sec. 2. And it is hereby enacted, that be- 
fore any such permit shall be granted by any 
such officer, sueli native, and also the person 
With whom such native has contracted, or an 
authprised agent of thatperkon, shall perso 
nally appear before that officer, and shall 
exhibit a memorandum of the contract writ- 
ten both in English and in the mother tongue 
of such a native, which memorandum shall 
specify the nature, the term, and the wages 
of the service as settled by the contract.*^ • 

There is not much to require remark in this, 
only I should like to know, (Ireallyask from 
curiosity and from no desire to cavil,) what 
t# the written lahguage of the people who are 
most likely to be carried to Mauritius. I mean 
the Coles. Have they any written language ? 
I am a stranger in the land with no further 
knowledge of tire tongues than “ jpw suer,” 
and “ hi the row toom” 1 therefore “ pause for 
a reply .” 

Sec. al And it is hereby enacted, that no 
such permit shall he granted unless the 


However, ass jming for the nonce, that tli* 
men of honesty and honor are the only expor- 
ters of I about ora. Alas ! my dear feionds, 
men of honesty and honour die as well as 
others! In fact I knew one who was abso- 
lutely unable to live beyond eighty-three to 
oblige any body. Well, when your men of 
honesty and honor who stipulate that 44 such 
native shall he conveyed back to the port at 
which he is embarked, free of charge to him- 
self, at the expiration of his service,” hap- 
pen to shaflle off this mortal' coil, who will 
then oriftg such native back free of expense 
to himself? Benbow perhaps might, but do 
you imagine, that all the craft which run 
between Calcutta and Mauritius, are navi- 
gated by Benbows? 

Now the thing was vpry simple — Either the 
stipulator should have been obliged to deposit 
in the General Treasury In Company’s Paper, 
for every labourer exported, at much as 
would suffice to <pay for his passage back 
again, such amount to be refunded in the 
event of the labourer's death or certified 
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refusal lo return at the expiration of his con- 
tract period, or the stipulator shall he obliged 
to give a bond with sufficient securities to pay 
the said labourer’s passage back, if such 
passage was found for him by the authorities 
at the Isle of France (or elsewhere) when life 
contract period expired. 

I do the more wonder that the device 
was not wrought into the loose fabric o( 
the hthnurcr-cxpartaUnri-act, seeing tha 
a similar precaution with respeef to menial 
servants proceeding to any part of the 
United Kingdom stares one in * the face 
as another diaft act in the veiy same 
Gazette . 

Yes, replies the Marine Board, hut they 
will take care at the Isle of Fiance to send 
the labouicr back at the expiration the 
contract, and all we shall have to do is to 
call upon the exporter to pay the passage 
money. But then conics the old question. 
Suppose the exporter wont pay, by what 
ptoccssof law wilt you make him? Is the 
Cole labourer to bring his action ’—and upon 
what, the contract ? who is to hold llic con- 
tract? the labourer is only to hate a written 
memorandum, which ("and not t lie contract) 
is to he exhibited to some officer whom the 
Governor shall appoint. Is the expoiter to 
keep possession of the contract and \fill Ire 
bring it into Court against himself ? 

See. IV. — All well and good. — I have no 
objection to the laws. I have no objection 
to the poor savages, who go to make sugai 
being amply protected ; nil i desire is to sec, 
a law such as a rogue may not be able to 
drive a brigade of horse artillery, guns 
abreast through its provisions, while, as I 
said bcfoie, it is just sufficient to give*bothcr 
and trouble to an honest man. 

Sec. v. — \nd it is hereby enacted, that if 
the said Officer shall be satistied that the 
said Native fully understates the terms of 
the Contract, and is desirous to # fulfil the 
sainc^the said Officer shall make and sign on 
the back of the written memorandum afore- 
said, a note to the effect, that the said writ- 
ten memorandum has been inspected by him 
the said Officer — and such Note shall he a 
permit, authorizing the said Native to em- 
bark, and the memorandum -of contract with 
the permit so written thereupon, shall he 
delivered to the Native to be kept by him 
during his Service— 

m 

In bis breeches pocket, and a. sweet do- 
cument it will be by the time the holder has 
labored amongst sagur-canes for five years. 
If these people are to be protected, as their 
savage and brutish state seems to require, 
then the memorandums should be forwarded 
by the inspector hereto the pubjio authorities 
at the Isle of France (or to the place where 
the people are being, carried.) The labourer 
should have a duplicate, *(Itiion!y the ex- 
police of printing) to exhibit on His reaching 
the place. The original would then be kept 


for hiry until his term of service hnd*oxpired 
and the laborer desired lo return. As it is, 

I flunk it may be assumed that seven out of 
ten of the worthy Coles will be minus their 
memorandum long before they are prepared 
to quit Die I&le of France ? 

Section VI. And it is hereby enacted, that 
if application is made for Permits authorizing 
more than twenty Natives to embark on 
hoard of any one ship, it shall be lawful for 
the Officer aforesaid to summons the person 
in charge of that ship, and to examine 
that person as to the accommodations, food, 
and medical attendance provided for such 
natives on board of that ship, and to inspect 
that ship, or by any order under his hand, to 
depute any other person to inspect the 
same. 

But suppose I will not let th e Inspector 
come on hoard, hut on the contr ary llourish 
a handspike, in timidation wise. Then oc- 
curs the following dialogue. 

I must sec the ship or I will grant no 
permit. 

I don’t want a permit. A hundred and fiftv 
labourers may perhaps be coming on board 
or may, lor any thing yoy know to the con- 
trary, he on board already, without any 
such nonsense. 

You will be lined 200 rupees for each. 

Exactly so, when you prove that I have the 
natives aforesaid on board; hut there is a fine 
northerly breeze and the Seetahoond is ready 
to take me in tow. 9 

I insist upon conrrng on board to see whe- 
ther you dm vc unperiniit ed labourers or not. 

Take care of the liandskipe. 

The ship slia’nt ^odown. 

* How will you st(^* her ? I have paid my 
4)ort dues and all charges and hav^got 
my Pilot. 

The Pilot sha’nt take her down . 

Let him refuse at his peril and I throw the 
vessel on his hands, there is no law to war- 
rant his refusing to take her down. 

But they won't let you land your labour- 
ers, my hoy, at the Isle of France, unless you 
shew permits. 

Iain not going to the Isle of France, I 
guesS I am going to Orlines where Niggers 
arc getting scarce. 

Now Mr, Editor, all this €< Imaginary con- 
versation” might be cut very short if the Jaw, 
like a sensible law, would attach that pe- 
nalty to the prevention of an Inspector in the 
execution of bis duty, which this Govern- 
ment has it so peculiarly in its power to en-r 
forces TRc law should provide that no Pilot 
shall take a vessel, carrying Cole labourers, 
to sea until the Inspector had mustered them, 
examined them with their memorandums, and 
seen, at the period best calculated for a de- 
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termination of Hie point, ITml Hie !a\y was “ Punohaite” of the district. The maximum 
fulfilled. If the tabourets be not mustered i* to bo extended to two rupees : and will 
on board by the party before whom they are consequently roach those of greater means 
carried under section 2. and who grants the and belter habitations, leaving a smaller sum 
permit for their reception of the vessel, there to be raised from their poorer neighbours, 
will he a hodge-podge roya ; for it is perfectly qq, 0 second Regulation ijfto prevent the 
well known that the people who appear at embarkation of natives, as servants, for Eu- 
the Police' and pretend they are engaged to r0 pe, unless under permit from an authorized 
go to Mauritius, and who exhibit their con officer of Government, whose duty it will be 
tracts accordingly, are in very manv instances t 0 re quire from the party hiring such sc* r- 
not the parties who actually embark. vant, an(l from two householders of Calcutta 

Rut the first Mate lias just tfome to tell j °> n i ly t a bond for Co. Rs. 1,000, or, in case 
me that Jones the Butcher has cot into trou- 1°* 9l,,vtlcs 1,01 being considered 

hie about those shoes, as 1 thought be wouM ; I^tistacimy, a depositc of Company • paper 
1 must therefore conclude for to-day and J to that amount, as security to the East India 
remain i Company, in Hie event ot such servant being 

f Your obedient, [thrown upon their hands in London, and 

Stiiivkoubn Ben bow. i thereby occasioning them any expense. 
Off Town a 17 th March , 1837. Formerly no native servant could be received 

onboard ship without an order of Govern- 
ment, to obtain which ord »r, a deposit of 
Allhough to censure the measures of Go- Company’s Paper for 1,000 Rs. was ncccs- 
verniiHMit he doubtless the easiest part of an «ary ; but this practice has been discontinued 
Editor’s duty, we unaffectedly deeiaro it is for some time,, we understand; and some 
by no means the most agreeable, and we bo- instances of servants having been left in a 
lievc, nothing less stringent than the vim- state of destitution in the streets of London 
lence of parly-feeling, can from dav to day and Liverpool, having occurred, the subject 
screw the — couiage we will not call it, hut has veiy properly attracted the notice of the 
the “bile,” to an Indiscriminate abuse of all Supreme authority. It strikes us, it may 
andevciy thing, merely because they pro-.be neccssaiy to connoct the officer whose 
ceed from men of opposite principles, in the! duty it will he to grant the permits with the 
fashion, for instance, of the “ Times,'’— j“ Port Clearance’’ department, in oider to 
“ whose unceasing outpourings of the most make the Regulation effective, 
gross and unmeasured slanders on the arts I ... 

of Lord Melhnrne’s Government, have the! l* nr< * relates to the emharkafion, 

additional merit of being in direct conliadic- itreatment, and contracts with coolies, pio- 
tion to their avowed opinions on the same i ^ceding to the Mauritius as labourers; and 
acts when contemplated hyLoid Giev. An- j wo . believe on no subject was one more re- 
other example of this “ turning oneJs back i tjuired, with releience to the ignorance 
u|fon onc’s-self,” occurs to us in “ our friend °^ ,c one party, and the strong temptation 
over the way,” who when in the management to a ^ us ^ ltin the other. 

of a Bombay news-paper, argued louder We cordially approve of the principle 
against the Bengal Any for their conduct 1 which runs through all these enactments— 
quoad the half-halta question, which he has the principle of protecting the poor against 
sine" converted into a grievance of the first [ the lich— the yyeak against the powerful, 
magnitude, and “has lived upon it,” as Puff, and the igr\prant against the artful ; and so 
would say, for many a month; the good peo- long as our legislative authorities puisne 
pie beyond the ditch, being caught by the this “ Benthamite ” path, so long will our 
clap-trap of the “ Military Chronicle,” and humble praise attend them. — / lurk. March 18. 
either not knowing or targeting his for- 
mer backslidings on n subject of such real, 

importance to their interest. With these ^ 3 

prefatory remarks wc return with pleasure to 

notice three proposed regulations of the To the Editor of the Bengal IlurJcaru. 


Government, which appeared in our columns 
on Thursday, although we shall hafv^ to 
encounter the witty v$ngenoe of our formi- 
dable correspondent, “ benbow,” and which 
we shall endeavour patiently to endure. 

* * 

The first refers to a more equitable rule of 
assessment for municipal purposes —viz, po- 
lice, cleansing, repairing and lighting, in the 
large towns under the presidency of Fort 
William. Hitherto the maxim nnfrrate # ie vi- 
able upon any habitation being fixed a # t one 
rupee, the effect was, to throw upon those 
least able to bear it, a disproportionate share 
of the aggregate amount assessed by the 


Dear Sir, — You will be happy to hear that 
there was nothing after all in the business 
of Janes and the shoes Mr. Robison told 
Flannagan that he ought to be ashamed of 
himself for getting a messmate into trouble 
aboutsuch a trifle ; and so be ought, if all that 
boy Jem says on the subject is true. I can’t 
however entirely rely upon boy Jem, since the 
extraordinary story he told about the coffee 
pot and Captr McGarth's cat. 

Talking of McGarths, that was a curious 
an cede to respecting him and his cousin An- 
drew McGffrth,of the Royals, who married old 
Teliiter’s niece at Guernsey, bat I.,bavenot 
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time to tell it to yon now as T mast pro- 
ceed to section VII. of the native labourer 
exportation law. 

Now I think it as clear as the beautiful day- 
light, which shines unobstructed through so 
many clauses of the IJraft Act, that any mar/ 
who wished not to be hound to pay the ex- 
penses of liis Coles back to the port from 
whence they were shipped, might carry off a 
couple of hundreds to Jamaica, or Algoa Uay, 
or Java, or Swan River, without any way 
being bound either to that unpleasant cere- 
mony, fthe paying of their return passage) or 
to the expensive one of laying in comfortable 
stock for his industrious passengers. If the 
Inspector be not armed with full powers to 
inspect at the proper time, that is to say, just 
before the vessel leaves town,and after all the 
labourers are reported on board ; if he h<v not 
the power to stop the vessel (a thing very 
easily done while Government has ;he pilotage 
of the river in its own hands) should he be 
dissatisfied with the result of such inspection ; 
if he has not, moreover, the pow*,r when he 
is satisfied to hand her over to tbe pilot and 
tide-waiter on hoatd, they being duly au- 
thorized and held icsporisiblc for tbe pre- 
vention of any sushsequent shipment of la- 
borers ; if these things be not enacted, then 
when a rogue is concerned, “all the rest is 
leather and prunella," which, considering that 
laws are made to control rogues, l hold to be 
father a defect in Act — of 1837. 

But next observe, I pray you, that if the act 
is as a cobweb to the wasps and preying manti 
of society, a cobweb which they will buist 
through and shiver with a loud laugh, like 
Job's horse, it is no less a cobweb to poor lit- 
tle, industrious, innocent, busy, buzzing flies, 
such as me, Benbow ; likely to entangle our 
unhappy limbs and bring our little, Jentlc 
lives into trouble. 

For what says section VII. of tbe Draft 
Act : — • 

VII. And it is hereby cnqjUeu, that the 
Oltieer aforesaid shall not grant permits au- 
thorizing a greater number of natives than 
t\venly*to embark on board of any one ship, 
uni ess he is satisfied that tbe accommodations, 
food, and medical attendance provided for 
such natives on board of that ship, will be 
sufficient for their health. 

Now this is excessively agreeable ! Here 

am,I Benbow, with my good bark, the S , 

intending in all honesty to embrrk cooley la- 
borers for Mauritius, left by law at the mercy 
of the whim, or the enmity or bad judgnffent 
of the “ officer aforesaid. " He may be whim- 
sical tin d fancy that what is accommodation 
enough for a sepoy, is not accommodation 
enough for a Cole ; and there is no impossi- 
bility involved in this supposition, for I have 
heard it contended by forties just as likely as 
not to become the “ officer aforesaid.” 

He may be my enemy, because I cried 
“ hear him” ironically when he was making 
bis last speech at the Town flail, qr because 
I stuffed a lighted cigar up bis nostril, or for 
any other sufficient reason ; and then be first 


casts bis eyes over the poor unfortunate 

S-x and says in his cool, absurd, conceited 

kina of way, “ This here ship will never do 
lor thdm there Coles — manjee dufrao." 

Or, he may bean epicure, a man of oyster 
patties, soup a la Rene, and Morinot's ice: 
and in that case will declare that th^ stores 
T have laid in for my poor Coles, peo^flo whom 
I have always considered rather in the light 
of brothers than passengers, are neither good 
enough, or sufficient. 

Oi , he may* have no precise idea of the 
difference between bole ammoniac and su- 
pcri^rtaiate of potass; and thence declare, 
that my medical matters provided for suph 
natives to wit Mr. Surgeon McGudenougU 
and li is big chest, are a brace of humbugs. 

Or, he may be an ass, “ dressed in a little 
brief authority,” “ playing fantastic tricks 
before*' the mainmast and objecting merely 
to shew his consequence. 

Now, under any of these circumstances, 
where am I to appeal for redress ? I don't 
suppose that the Governor-General and 
Council would much fancy being bothered 
on every occasion with a list of physic and 
my surgeon's diploma from Aberdeen, or the 
bazar bills for rice, dhall, chillies, oil, ghee, 
garlick, brown blankets aqd red caps, sup- 
plied for my Coles. Perhaps the elders of the 
Scotch Kirk would allow themselves to be 
constituted a court of appeal in such matters. 
I don’t know that they would, I merely throw 
out the suggestion. 

In the mean time, however, gentlemen 
legislator of the Marine Board, where am I to 
appeal against the stupidity or caprice or 
enmity of the “ officer aforesaid," which is 
likely t o^Ieprive me of a capital freight to the 
Isle of France. To yourselves perhaps ! and 
toieccive for answer that the.re is nothing in 
thg act to warrant your setting aside, or 
iftleifcring with, the decision of the “ officer 
aforesaid," be, and he only being the person 
to he satisfied that meat, drink, washing and 
lodging, are provided “ guantum suff” for the 
exported labourer. 

Now would not all this have been easily 
disposed of if the act had prescribed the npm- 
ber of square feet of accommodation, the 
quantity and description of provisions, and 
tbe quantity of water to be provided per head 
for the laborers embarked ? With respect to 
the medical stores, again, a short list might 
have bg eh made out shewing wbat each vessel 
was A carry per 100 men, and as regards midi* 
cal attendance, whatever it satisfied the mas- 
ter and crew to entrust their own proper bodies 
to might satisfy the Coles, provided always 
that therb was a man on board tvho could set 
a bone or let blood which might be certified 
unto by the marine surgeon or other medical 
officer of Government. 

It may be said, that the quantity of provi- 
sions, *Waler, accommodation, &c. f will be fixed 
by Government for the guidance of the “ offi- 
cer aforesaid.” But surely if any matteas con- 
nected with the exportation of labourers re- 
quire to be defined by law, it is those upon 
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which their health and comfort during the 
voyage so entirely depend,— and in the event 
of the inspector, on his final inspection, 
(without which all the rest of the machinery 
is a nseless jumble,) finding that attempts had 
been made to evade the law, a penalty (without 
which ^11 law is a fiddle-slick's end,) sho del 
attach. *Tlie British Passenger act provides 
for these things, and so did the Lascar regu- 
lation. Both offered good models for th /3 pre- 
sent purpose, but of course it would be be- 
neath this dignity of Anglo-Indian legislation 
to refer to them. Originality is every thing ; 
and I have no doubt that when the B«|ti.sh 
Indian code makes its appearance, it will be 
so exceedingly original as to challenge for its 
motto, the proud line, 

" Noncbut itselfcan be its parallell.” 

But again it may be said, that it is the 
known interest of shippers to land their Coles 
at Mauritius in the best possible condition. 
If this be the case, why legislate here at all 
beyond one section which should secure that 
no Cole embarked from this port without being 
fully aware of the nature of the contract he 
had entered into, or without a deposit being 
made which should pay for his return at the 
expiration of his, service ? 

Diable ! cry the people of the Isle of France. 
Thank, you, for nothing, Mr. Benbow ; you are 
a friend in need with a vengeance ! Why >our 
deposit scheme would throw awful difficul- 
ties in the way of our covering the remainder 
of the island with canes. Now really, Mr. 
Editor,' I don't exactly see why the people or 
the Government of Bengal should go much 
out of their way to assist those of the Isle of 
Franco in accomplishing that interesting 
experiment ? 

Section IX. And it isjiereby enacted, ymt 
for every such perrnit,it shall be lawful for 
the officer aforesaid, to require that a fee not 
exceeding one rupee, shall he paid by the 
person with whom the native to whom the 
permit relates has contracted, or by the autho- 
rized agent of that person. 

This section requires no particnlailv re- 
mark, except ns affording another instance 
of loose, I believe you call it here kutcha, legis- 
lation — what is the meaning of a fee “ not ex- 
ceeding one rupee ?’’ Why couldn't the art 
have spoken out like a man, and said a fee 
of twelve annas ? Nay, if the act was ip drink 
and extravagant at the time it promulgated 
itself, why should it not at once have declared 
that “ a fee of one rupee shall be paid by the 
person te?/ A wWi the native to whom, &c.” It 
is all very well, gentlemen legislators, when 
you are enacting a fine to declare that it shall 
not exceed a certain amount because of the 
shades of fineable offences ; but when you 
enact a fee, let me entreat you to Ijxit if you 
bave any bowels, or you will give rise to infi- 
nite ogisconstruetion and great heart burnings 
on tftfl part of Snivel, who has paid fifteen 
annas, when he hears that the “ officer afore- 
said’' has let off Dribble for fourteen* 


X. And it is hereby enacted, that whoever 
being in charge of any ship at any place with- 
in the territories subject to the presidency of 
Fort William in Bengal, shall knowingly 
suffer any such native as is aforesaid, to em- 
bark on board of that ship in pursuance of any 
such contract as is aforesaid, without either 
an order from the Governor of the said presi- 
dency, or such a permit as is aforesaid, being 
pi od need to him by the native so embarking, 
shall, on conviction thereof before a magis- 
trate, be punished with a fine not exceeding 
two hu n eked rupees for every native^sa suffer- 
ed to embark, and in default of payment of 
such fine, with imprisonment for a term not 
exceeding thirty days for every native so suf- 
fered to embark. 

Section X. Provides penalties, but again 
I aslf , how are they to be levied if a gentleman 
of that class to restrict whoso little eccen- 
tricities laws alone are required, sets his wits 
to work to evade them. That fellow Guflins, 
for instance, who commanded the Tartar. You 
knew Guffins with his one eye as bright as a 
red-hot diamond, the other gone with half his 
cheek by persuasion of gunpowder. II is abo- 
minable flaxen wig and intcuninable story 
about the chase of the “ Prince do Neuf • 
cliatel.” Well, Guffins was acquainted with 
all the crimps, duffers, kidnappers and silver 
coopers in town. Ho was not the fellow to 
let his ship be stopped in the river without 
law for it. But if she was stopped, and lie was 
hauled up to a magistrate to be imprisoned 
twelve thousand one hundred and twenty days, 
because he had four hundred and three “ na- 
tive persons aforesaid" on board of the Tartai 
without licences or permits, what would Guf- 
fins do ? Why, he would say, “ Please your 
worsljip, a werry respectable house in the Bow 
Bazar, one of the rcspectablest of the new 
houses as is, Messrs. Southern and Catohcm, 
who acts as my Agents some times, send me 
off a good many boat loads of gentlemen with 
black faces, t^nd no pantaloons whalsumne- 
ver. So, says I, Gemincn, as is Gutnmen, is 
always heat lily welcome on board of tbe Tar- 
tar, what d’ye want my Tulips ? Then \ip gets 
a young felier in the starn sheets of the second 
dingy, and says he, these Gcinmen are pas- 
sengers as wants to go to Jamaky and see the 
world, and Snatchern and Catclicm lias taken 
fifty rupees a piece from them for passage 
money, and that same is came to your credit 
in account current. So, says I, your worship, 
you’re sure young feller that these is gentle- 
mitfi passenger, not genllemon Coles as has 
made a contract for to go and work for their 
bread. No # Mr. Guffins, says the young feller, 
by no manner of means. So you see your wor- 
ship I has not violated the Iiact in the least 
by taking those gentlemen, setting down on 
their heels yonder in the brickdust, on board 
of the Tartar. f 

c- 

Now, how easily wodld Guffins's jaw in the 
above supposed case have been stoppered, if 
the act instead of declaring that no native per- 
son (exceeding twenty) who had made con- 
tract of service to he performed beyond sea, 
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should be received on board of a vessel with- 
out permit, &c., had declared, that no na- 
tive persons whatever , (being subjects of the 
British Crown and Company) exceeding 
twenlyin number, (except iascars) should be 
received on board 0 / any vessel without ft 
permit, &c. 

But neither this alteration in the law or 
any other can be efficient for the purposes con- 
templated by the enactment, unless the In 
spector has the legal right given Jwm to visit 
the ship, muster the passengers, and examine 
into all things at all times, without dread of 
handspike ; but more particularly just as the 
vessel is about to quit the Cooley Bazar, from 
which place the pilot and tidewaiter ou board 
should be held responsible for no native pas- 
sengers joining the ship without permit. 

I observe from the remaiks in your paper 
of this morning, that you consider me inimical 
to the act under discussion ; de tout mon ami , 
not a whit I assure you; for although legislat- 
ing on such points is contrary to all sound 


2 si 

principle, yet where u salvages and men of 
ItuT'are concerned, we must sometimes put 
soind principle in our pockets. All I wish 
is, thht if an act be made at all for the protec- 
tion of these “ bare armed Fenians,” it may 
he efficient for the purpose, and notjso loosely 
drawn that any kidnapping Dirk Fl^teraich 
who feels it convenient to set the law at 
detiance, may do so with impunity. 

When certain wealthy British Beefjngtons 
and Puddingtields were interested about 
something concerning a Black Act, which for 
the life of men 1 could never distinctly 
comprehend ; every syllable of the law 
was weighed, every sentence measured, 
every word criticised. However, that was a 
ease of lich white men — this is a case of poor 
black ones — Ah, mon dieu! what an enormous 
difference. 

Yours obediently, 
Strivrouen B endow. 

Off Town, 18 th March 1837. 

[Ilurkaru. 
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Description of the khunds on ktndhas, by blessings of civilized life amongst these de- 
MU. Brown, of the oenikal Baptist luded people. It would bojar more cconomi- 
Mission, Ouissa. cal than providing the sinews of war— far 

• more human (than allowing the elements of 
[The aocompaying paper has been for- strife to exist, always ready to burst forth, 
tvaided to 11 s by an enterprising oorrespon- spreading on every band desolation and 
dent, who has been induced, for religious death. Wc are confident the friends of 
and educational purposes, to visit the late Missions will do their part, and, as in every 
scene of distressing war— the country of the other instance, will lead the way and smooth 
Khunds. The people, habits, and customs | the path foi the arts, sciences, &e. of civilized 
which lie describes are such as to awaken ! lands, Wc are aware that it is the province 
feelings of sorrowful interest in every gencr- J <>f Clnistjanity to discover and first occupy 
ous mind. We hope that a feeling deep and ! fields fitted for the exercise of Philanthropy, 
abiding will be excited in the breasts of j May she avail herself of the only opportunity 
Christians, not only for this hut for the whole <'j n ‘which lioatsingL infidelity has had the 
of the hill tribes of India, forming, as they j cltance of competition. Lot her awake and 

do, (though scattered far and wide,) a distinct carry the Gospel to the hills of India. We 

and far less superstitious tace than they of tender our best thanks to Mr. Brown for his 
the lowlands ; —possessed as Obey are botli valuable paper, affording as it does sources 
of superior mental and physical cgiorgy. If of amusement, instruction and Christian feel- 
brought under the civilizing Influence of i;jg. Wc hope that he and other of odr friends 
education, and the softening and elevating will not forget, us and our readers in their 
influence of Christianity, they would make excuisions.— Ei>.] * • 

the best subjects and the most manly and 

To the Editors of the ('alcnlta Christian Ob- 
server. 

Sirs,— I was lately induced to take a jour- 
I ucy inlt^thc mountainous district inhabited by 
the singular people who are described in this 
paper. The object of that journey was to 
ascertain whether they spoke the Oriya lan- 
guage or not, and whether this hitherto un- 
known region might not be brought within 
the operation of our Mission. 

in the hills of Switzerland, Scotland/ and Various and contradictary accounts had 
Wales, when the lowlands were inundated been given by persons returning from the 
with errors, — should stimulate u*to an effort field. I therefore determined in January, to 
to give to these wan&ering tribes the bless- set offend explore what is here called the 
ingsoflife; tor here, too, the Gospel may country above the ghats. This country^which 
find a refuge in the day of trial. The Go- is up to the present time has had no p%rtici|£. 
vernment would act both wisely and’hnmane- lar designation, being, till the Ghumsorifc 
y in at once attempting to introduce the disturbance, entirely unknown to Europeans, 


devoted Christians 111 India. In our estima- 
tion there is a mournful interest attached to 
the whole of these tribes, in the supposition 
that they are the aborigines of the soil, driven 
by the founders of the Hindu dynasty into 
the wilds and fastnesses of their native band, 
where for ages, in the ludest and most fle- 
gradod state, they have contended with po- 
verty, disease, and oppression. This,— cou- 
pled with the.recollection, that the truth of 
the Gospel found protectors and an asvlum 
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lias latety, for convenience sake, been.deno- 
urinated by someKundistan, or the plane or 
country of the Khunds. That part of it which 
has been traversed by the Company’s troops 
during the late disturbance, was a kind of 
dependency upon the Raja of Ghumsora, 
although, as is usually the rase amongst sa- 
vages, Lift power was exceedingly limited. 

The condition of the people with regard 
to civilization is the lowest almost which can 
be imagined, with the single exception that 
they are not cannibals. The appearance of 
many of the people is wretched at first sight; 
bat, like many other objects, this, when it 
becomes common, ceases to strike you. Seve- 
ral of their Chiefs are spoken of as powerful 
and fine-looking men. The only chief of 
much note whom I saw, was a man who, un- 
happily, had influence, enough to rouse the 
people of the hills to join in the insurrection. 
Some of the leaders, who were native Khunds, 
(whom I saw,) verified the descriptions; but 
it appeared more suited to the assassin’s than 
the soldier’s character. Like most savages 
they destioy without mercy : neither age, sex, 
guilt nor innocence is spared. They war to 
exterminate, not subdue ; for revenge, and 
not honor. Many instances of their cruel and 
blood-thirsty disposition have occurred do- 
ing the late contest. One instance as an 
example may be noticed. A dltoba was re- 
turning with some other scivants from a tank 
at a distance, but unfortunately staying be 
hind, was attacked and cut to pieces, though 
an unarmed man. 

The country we are describing is amoun- 
tainous region : its elevation is, on an ave- 
rage, from two to three thousand feet above 
t^e level of the sea. The cold is sometimes 
considerable, and the heat also often very ex- 
treme. The transition from heat to cold is often 
very suden and ice, a thing unknown in the 
lowlands of Orissa, is commonly found here 
Were this country reclaimed from the wilder- 
ness, and conveniences made for the hahita 
tion of civilized man, an agreeable change, 
if not a*pcrfcct .san atari inn might be pre- 
sented to the scorched inhabitants of the 
plains. Where this wretcHed race now wan- 
der from hill to hill, and from glen to glen — 

' where the barbarous Khund now ranges 
wrecklessly the mountain and valley, with the 
murderous war-axe aad deadly arrow, we trust 
that cities may yet arise, and villages “ with 
their teeming population,” not only brjsv with 
the arts which minister to the comfort and 
moral cultivation of life, hut we hope also 
that here the praises of the Redeemer will be 
sang, and that these hills and valleys, now con 
signed to Satan’s bondage, will oue day 
re-echo the sound of the Gospel. Tho coun- 
try has now been opened, let the friends of 
the Redeemer be awake. Here are fresh calls 
for renewed exertions in the Missionary field, 
let the Missionary of the Cross enter. * 

Tfieke appears to be a distinction of some 

# >rt approximating to caste, though it is dif- 
rent altogether in its arrangement to the caste 
amongst the Hindoos of the plains. The Khunds 


are an original people, — I suspect much more 
ancient than their neighbors of the lowlands, 
who having continued from age to age with- 
out intercourse, shut up within their native 
hills, have remained without progress in civi- 
lization. Whilst in the hills 1 mot with a 
young man, rather an intelligent person, and 
obtained from him some information relative 
lo the habits of the people. . Thera appear to 
he about five distinctions or castes amongst 
them. The orthogiaphy of the names by which 
the castes are distinguished, 1 am compelled 
of course • to form in the best manner Iran 
from the sounds given me by the natives. 
The Siindi appears, from many circumstances, 
to he the principal casto. They will not eat vic- 
tuals prepared by the hands of any other caste, 
although, as will be seen, several castes will 
eat from their hands. The principal employ- 
ment of this caste is to prepare the arrack, an 
intoxicating liquor — a thing held in high esti- 
mation amongst the Khunds as well as amongst 
other savage tribes. They extract also a 
liquor from the wild palm tree. The Gaundi 
or Gaona are persons engaged in buying and 
selling and are in fact the Merchants of the 
country. The terms haying and selling, 
perhaps hardly apply ; barter is usually 
the only method of trading, for the use of 
money, though it may not be entirely un- 
known, yet it is certainly not used as a circu- 
| lating medium in the common transactions 
of life amongst these people. Their habits 
are so simple and their wants so few, that 
any enlarged scheme of business requiring a 
medium, such as silver or gold, seems quite 
unnecessary. The Kandos are another class 
of pci sons, which may be denominated a 
caste : they appear to be the proper military 
tribe ; they cariy the war axe and the bow, 
and snoot an arrow lo a nicety, as many a 
sad instance can testify; we will give one. 
.1 young officer during the late campaign 
received an arrow from a Khund on a neigh- 
bouring hill in his powder horn ; it passed 
through one bide, penetrating the powder, 
and slightly forced out the part of the horn 
near the body, -giving the sensation ofm blow 
on the side. Thus he was, by the interven- 
tion of the powder horn, providentially and 
almost miraculously saved from death. The 
Dftna are weavers or persons who work in 
various ways in the preparation of cloth. 
The cotton tree grows in these hills ; hut whe- 
ther the D&na prepare their own cotton thread 
from this tree or not, I do not know ; — some 
suppose they obtain it from below. 

The last distinction of much note I have been 
able to discover, is the Panna caste, supposed 
to be a degenerate race of Hindus from the 
plains, who have obtained a footing here. 
They are husbandman, labourers, man of busi- 
ness, who I suppose wMhout a conscience make 
themselves useful in anyway to others for pur- 
poses of profit, and are always ready to join in 
a speculation without regard to its moral qua- 
lity. * Those ard‘ the detested wretches, who 
deal in the infamous traffic of human sacre- 
fioes, hereafter to be described. 
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I am far from thinking that these dfstinc- 
tions are always observed by the different 
grades : as in other parts of this peninsula, and 
more specially in Europe, men often follow 
their own inclinations and circumstances ip 
the choice of avocations, but l believe the 
distinctions are colnmonly kept up here. 
Some of these castes will eat with some others, 
but some will not. The military tribe will eat 
from the hands of all others excepting the 
Hannas. The Kund& will take nothing in the 
shape of prepared food from the *P anna. The 
Panna, less scrupulous, will take, any thing 
he can find from any caste. The Gaundi, it is 
said, cats from none but his own caste. The 
principal castes eat animal food, such as sheep, 
goal*, See., but reject cows as food ; but the 
Hanna eats all these also — indeed any tiling 
usually oaten by man. In the article of drink- 
ing no nice distinctions or scruples ilistjib 
their choice : they drink any thing, — the 
stronger the better. A nation of drunkards, 
they are addicted to many of the vices atten- 
dant on drunkenness. An an odotc or two 
will serve as a specimen of the general cha- 
racter of all the castes amongst the Iv bunds. 
A young man going up to a tent was offered 
some spirits, first of one sort, then another, all 
of which he drank off without hesitation. Se- 
veral sorts of liquor were then mixed together 
with some ketchup: still lie showed no» repug- 
nance, but drank all up, with the utmost glee. 

I saw an officer pour the remains of a bottle of 
brandy into the mouth of one of these unscru- 
pulous people, and it was difficult to say which 
manifested the mftst satisfaction, the Kliund 
or the officer. A gentleman expressed a desire 
that I should see Ram Makika*, one of the 
Kliund chiefs, but he observed that it is diffi- 
cult to find him sober. The chief’s maxim is, 
“ As much as I may find, so ranch I wiW drink, 
and more if I can. 7 ' 

On the subject of religion thoir minds appear, 
to he exceedingly contracted. Sorr^ images 
were taken by individuals conn* cted with th£ 
army and shown to me but^ doubt whether 
they were not images of the low country. The 
figure of the elephant is seen in some of their 
villages, hut whether as an ornament or as an 
object of worship, I am quite unable to say. 

Of their mythology, if any really exists, we 
have no means of knowing at present, and the 
history of hyegone ages who can tell? How 
many ages have witnessed them inhabiting 
these hills and valleys who can find out ? No 
monuments, no mouldering columns of anti- 
quity are here to record the acts, or even pre- 
serve the memory of the names of the ilTustri - 
o us dead. Their traditions extend only to a 
few vague nolions, as improbable as they are 
surprising. They appear to consider the earth 
a diety, whom they sometimes called Deirne , 
or some such a name ; and they pay a kind of 
adoration to the sky sand elements. They ap- 
pear to be confused and indefinite in all their 
ideas on religion, and show in all they say, 
a how much they need divine guidance. One 


sad tliyig is now quite certain ; that is* that hu- 
man sacrifices are numerous amonyst them ; they 
ari offered particularly at a yearly festival 
held .about the season that the cotton tree 
comes into bloom, or about the full moon in 
January. 

A number of villages Associated together, as 
will be hereafter explained, unitir^ in these 
infernal festivals: each in rotation produces a 
victim once a year for sacrifi se. O.ia intend- 
ed victim, rescued .during the march of the . 
army, I have.nnw staying with me at Iierliam- 
pur. The victim to be sacrificd may be a 
child or grown up person ; it is supposed to 
he increased in value with its age. For this 
cause they are sometimes kept many years ; 
if children, they are allowed to play with other 
children, and have irons placed on them only 
when a disposition is manifested to run away. 
These miserable creatures ;« e thus kept with 
a full knowledge of their fate. The person 
staying with me, rescued by Captain Miller, 
was a prisoner a year ; and, horrible to tell, 

« as sold by his own parents for a small sum*. 
They are brought out as they are wanted for 
s icrifice. These horrible and in fernal cere- 
m >nics are variously described, but never 
having witnessed any of them myself, l trans- 
cribe a paragraph in a paper furnished by a 
a gentleman connected with the service. 

“ The Mevia phjA, or humane sacrifices, 
takes place in succession once every year 
amongst the confederate Mfitas. The victims 
are brought fto.n the low countries, or from 
some other distant part, and sold to the Mutas, 
where the sacrifices are performed. Til is cruel 
ceremony is thus performed. Wffiqn the ap- 
pointed day arrives, the Khunds assemble 
from all parts of the country, dressed in their* 
finery, "some with bears' skins thrown $ver 
their shoulders, others with the tails of pea- 
cocks flowing behind them, and the long-wind- 
,fti g feather of the Jungle cock waving on their 
heads. Thus decked out, they dance, leap 
and rejoice, heating drums and playing on an 
instrument not unlike in souud to the High- 
land pipe. Soon after noon the Jani, or pre- 
siding priest, with aid of his assistant, fastens 
the unfortunate victim to a post which has been 
firmly fixed in the ground, and there, sttyiding 
erect, the person suffers the cruel torture 
(humanity shudders at the recital) of having 
the flesh cut from his bones in small pieces by 
the knives of the savage crowd who rush upon 
him, and contend with each other for a portion. 
Great value is attached to the first mor- 
sel* cut from the victim's body, for it is 
supposed to possess gr^at virtues, and a 
proportionate eagerness is evinced to ac- 
quire it; but considerable dangei to the 
person of the operator atteffds the feat, for 
it happens also that equal virtues are attribut- 
ed to the flesh of the fortunate holder of the 
first slice. To guard against so disagreeable 
an appropriation, a village will perhaps de- 
pute one of its number to endeavour to seoure 
the much desired object, and they accordingly 


Corrupted iuto Mooleka. 


* About four Rupees. 
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ftrm liirti with a knife (merer i) ; they also 'might be sent her for oompany, whereupon 
tie clothes round him, and, holding on by the several human sacrifices were offered, and 
ends, at the appointed signal rush with threefcr the practice lias continued ever since. It 
four thousand more at the miserable sacrifice, is said that these people are in the utmost 
—-■when, if the man sh mid be successful in terror least the Government should interfere 
his aim, they exert their utmost efforts to trir prevent human sacrifices, supposing that 
drag hinj o/i from the crowd. Should he escape from hence the earth would again become 
vwliurt, the whole town turn their faces to unfruitful, unstable, and sink under them, 
their homes: for in order to secure its full When one of the chiefs is ill, something 
efficacy, they must deposit in the field? before must be done in the way of sacrifice to save 
the day has passed, the charm they have so him. In such a case, if it is not the usual 
cruelly won.” « time of sacrifice, it is thought sufficient to 

, # cut off (lie hair of one of the victims designed 

The intention of these infernal rites, it is for future sacrifice and bury it, but the per- 
said, is to propitiate the earth and make it son himself may be kept till the yearly sa- 
fruitful. How horrible the scones here pre- crifice. It is difficult to say what relation 


, so long practised almost within sight 
of the European station, and yet none knew 
it till the recent insurrection. At Gndriapur, 
another and equally cruel sacrifice frequently 
preceds the former already described. A 
trench is dug" seven feet long over which a 
human being is suspended alive, tied by the 
fleck and heels by cords fastened to stakes 
at each end of the trench : so that, to prevent 
strangulation, the miserable being holds him- 
self up by the bands on each side of this 
grave. The monster acting as priest comes, 
and, with an axe jnflicts six cuts from the 
back of the neck to the heels at equal dis- 
tances, repeating the numbers, one, two, &c, 
&c. &c, as he proceeds ; and lastly, lie deca- 
pitates the wretched being, whose mangled 
body is then suffered to drop into the grave, 
and is covered with earth by the multitude. 
Several persons intended as victims have 
been rescued besides the one now with me. 
There are several children at Chullerpur 
plucked as brands from the burning, They 
are© now under the protection of Mr. Ste- 
venson. May they return again another day 
to these “ hills of darkness” and teach these 
wretched savages the way of eternal life ! < 

The origin of these* horiible sacrifices 
is said to be founded in the following tradi- 
tion. At the time, saj they, that our fathers, 
a thousand / generations ago, first settled in 
these mountains, they had just come from 
a mountain. in the south called Dud ah. They 
were led by a Rani called Attah * When, 
she being leader, (they go on to say) wc first 
arrived in these parts, the earth was unstable 
and sunk under our feet, and thus was un- 
suited for the habitations of man. All things 
were then without order. Attah, however, 
either by accident or design, cut her ffti^er, 
and the blood falling upon the ground, it not 
only become firm and fruitful, but also de- 
sirable as a place to dwell in. Attah, seeing 
the efficacy offyuman blood, insisted upon 
being sacrificed herself. Hence, say these 
people, we attach such value to human sa- 
crifices, the blood of which falling upon the 
earth causes such benefits. Some time after 
her death, Attah appeared to some of the 
people, and complained of being alont in 
the other world and requested that a man 

* This word itf the Khund language signifies 
y grand-mother. 


to money the value of a victim bears, as the 
price is almost always paid in kind. Of 
the frequency of these sacrifice there can ho 
no doubt. Capt. Miller, of the 43d N. I., res- 
cued about twelve victims in one district 
alone, and he tells me 1 lint several people 
have informed him that forty or fifty sacrifices 
had been witnessed by each of these indivi- 
duals. Will this infernal practice he allow- 
ed to go on? Surely it cannot he said that 
the Government have no right to intcifcic. 
The Government have interfeicd, and have 
hung many of flic Khund principal men by 
■sentences of courts-martial, for taking up 
arms. Surely it is as just to punish for ab- 
duction and murder as for rebel lion. Shall 
satis he prevented and the infernal Mvria 
pitjti be allowed i 

The country of the Khund* lies between the 
ghfits which form the extreme boundary 
south-west of Oiixsa ; the vally of the MaluY 
Naddi is to the north, and Khcmedi to the 
south. This country extends, pcihaps from 
18 I. to flld. latitude noith, and ftoui 82d. to 
83d. longitude c?tst. It will he perceived that 
the country itself is not large. It cmhiaees 
beautiful scenery, hill and vally, covered 
with small light jungle intermixed with the 
palm, the dumikH and other trees rising in 
profusion. JJTlie loftiest hill which I ascend- 
ed, is said to be about four thousand, feet 
above the level of the sea. Having no in 
strument myself, I depend upon the state- 
ments of others for the height of these moun- 
tains. In ascending I passed through thick 
clouds and become completely wet. When 
I arrived at the summit just before sun-risc, 
the surrounding scenery was interesting and 
even magnificent. The deep valleys were, 
partly covered by tbo clouds rolling in thicks 
volumes beneath. Tho sun had by thus 
time risen, and, shi ning in his splendor, 
presented the azure vault of heaven in beau- 
tiful perspective, the clouds being all below, 
covering the plains end bases of the inoun* 
tains with the appearance of white foam. 
The declivity of the 1^11, only broken by an 
unfrequented *path, was inexpressibly wild. 
At the foot of this pass lie the ruins of seve- 
ral villages lately burned. The insurrection 
was as yet hardly* suppressed : murders had* 
boen here ^ery numerous, and but as of yes- 
terday. Any solitary pieoe of jungle or 
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neket might conceal an enemy with the - each •village, which bears a particular design 
^ ant * poisoned arrow. The wild ! nation or name. One uniform plan of build- 
V ! 3S . ^ tbe heasts and birds inhabiting this !ir|g appears to prevail, which plan all must 


. J r , a lu P uls °neu arrow. The wild nation or name. One unilorm plan of build- 
j 1 es . <)f tae heasts and birds inhabiting this it|g appears to prevail, which plan all must 
ii*' i n P' ace » all conspired to give solemn- follow. The village consists of one street 
) to the scene around. In descending the only, either two strait lines, or two segments 
w .* 1 ° F Sl • °* Mountain, [ was completely of a circle, or two crescents facing each other. 
, 0 aRai , u *7 the clouds lingering at the The two ends are commonly closed by some 
ri !r°iYr i* * n tbc m *dstof this wild place a kind of door or gale peculiar to life* country. 

f ii ii' ? e,,Ma t* on . was excited by the sound Sometimes the whole Is surrounded by a bam- 
or the British drum in the neighbouring camp, boot fence or stockade; thus the whole people 
t'l V i ! ann ? u,,c ®d . that we weretapproaching sleep as secure as savages usually sleep. The 
it* habitation ot civilized man, ’and those too bouses of tike Kliutuls are as uniform as their 
0 * r i?i^ ow ? 1 and country.* towns. One uniform plan obtains amongst 

J lie hills, as distinguished from the lower them: like the cells of a heo-hivo, the one 
pounds above the gli&ts, are, as far as I can is the facsimile of the oilier. The patiician 
discover, uninhabited by man. There the ti- and plebeian — if such distinction indeed exist 
gei and bc«r reign without control. They | among them — are lodged the same. They 
however, often invade the territories of their {eat, cl i ink, sleep, and perform all the duties 
lowland neighbors, and, as some othej; High- !of life in precisely the same sort of habitation, 
landers are said to have done, sometimes levy l Even the ancient leveller might here feel 
coutubutions of sheep, goats, &e. ; and some- ! satisfied : every man appears in similar appa- 


I . tsent to disadvantage. The desti uctivc ra- , ty. As each house constitutes a part of the 
'ages ol war ate still visible : the towns are side of the same stieet, there is a fiont door 
t i-M.oyed.nndtlioinhnl.ii.inla either dead or leading into the street at the village, and a 
lied to the woods. This gives the whole hack door leading to the outside ; but in somo 
a desolate appearance, but the terrible do vas- few cases the back door is omitted, leaving 
tatiou ot war extends only to those disit icts , only the one leading into the street, as noticed 
which look a decided part against the Go- before. This, 1 believe, is the only variation 
verniiK'fit, and which are gencially immediate- 1 have observed in the manner of constructing 
ly above the glifc's ; they \y i 11 long remember houses among the Kliunds. There is a room in 
the consequences of this insurrection. Not: which the family sit and cal, which, being pret- 
only are tho habitations of man destroyed, ty large, is frequently also occupied wiib store, 
hut the harvest of last year, and all the stores ' consisting of baskets of grain and sneh sort of 
lor the future bate shared the same fate. It j vegetables as the country afloids. The other. 
is hoped the Government having chastised room, much smaller, is occupied as a sleeping" 
Ihein as rebellious subjects, will now pity 1 room : this room is much more retired dian 
their helpless state and relieve them.* the room first mentioned. The whole is built 

* I lf melbo< i °* buildiiigamongst the Khunds with wood unlike the houses of the people of 
is different to anything I have ever before seen •Hie plains who build with mud. These houses 
in any part of Hindustan. They by i Id and must ho dreadfully uncomfortable during the 
cultivate between the hills, leav, ng these to* hoi .season. Itjs not very easy to conceive how 
the bears and tigers. A particular valley is ' human beings can, it? such a country as this 
selected by a society of K bunds* wlicie they and in such places as these, avoid suffocation! 
i V, ii '°'’ e ^ ie . r ’ ^ * s ,K>t their custom to , They might be tolerable in the coliTseason, but 

build a considerable town; they piefer a to Gnd how tliey exist during the hot months is 
number ol small villages at a distance from to us, though I suppose not so to them} the 
eac 1 other, and often in sight of each other. 1 greatest difficulty. Their houses are sufficiently 
I nese conjointly form properly one coinmu ; large to admit many persons, and high enough 
iiU), called by the natives a mitld. Here, for any man to stand in very comfortably, 
inclosed from all the world, they live and die ; Uespeolfiig their domestic habits little can be 
ages and ages pass away in silence, and leave known at present, although perhaps as much 
not a trace behind. Here they increase and as is fealty known of tho secret and retired ha- 
decrcasc, war and make peace, , alike unknow- bits of the people of many other parts of this 
mg and unknown. What is beyontf the great country. Like other savage nations, they 
neighbouring mountain they know not, nor 'eat apart from the women. The men perform 
esire to know. All the world to them is the labors of the field, and^the women the 
included in the space inclosed by the adja- work of the house, as in most other parts, 
cent hills, and, like the savages of the Ame- The dress of the Khund is similar to that of 
ncan desert, they appear to hold little inter- other people of this country, and appears to 
. J* ith an / bat * h ® ir own tribe - Why be well suited to the climate. The women wear 
is mat they prefer bpilding a number of small nearly the same clothes as the men, but some- 
Vii; J nstea< * °* one considerable town, it is whaf differently put on. Tlipy add a pecular 
duhcuit to say ; safety would seem to intimate kind of necklace made of wood uamtHy, dyed 
the latter. Perhaps cuatonf alooc^ is the rea- red. The body is to a great extent deposed, 
son winch can be assigned. Forty or fifty but the frequency of the sight takes .inff from 
aeems to m about the number of bouses in the mind any unpleasant effect. They are 
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said to go'wHli tlaeir hecks uncovered tilHhey 
are married, and have children. 

The people are usually of the same sizw 
as other people about these parts. So mb of 
the men aie fine, powerful-looking persons 
and some of the women are good looking, 
and would he more decidedly so if they 
were well-\lressed. The men allow their 
liair to grow long ; they then bindit up into 
a large knot, and fasten it to the front or 
side of the head with a small comb or iron 
hairpin. The hair also in many cases ap- 
pears to be dyed with a sort of black color, 
which makes it shine like jet. The ornamanls 
they wear, both men and women, are of the 
simplest kind, made either of the iion, or of 
some sort of hone exceedingly hard ; some 
are also made of wood dyed by a simple pre- 
paration of their own. They have no gold or 
silver, and they have no need of it in the com- 
mon concerns of life ; nor would he he the 
best friend to them who should introduce it 
amongst them, giving them, avarice fur ge- 
nerosity, and iuxuiy for simplicity of life. 

The qualities which apply to most unciviliz- 
ed nations apply also to these people, — such 
as hospitality and a certain kind of confidence 
when a pledge is given ; and in certain cases 
there is a decree of ..honesty in their transac- 
tions ; but there is also consummate cruelty 
in war, taking no prisoners, because sparing 
none in the hour of combat. They use con- 
summate art and treachery in compassing the 
destruction of an intended victim. They are 
patient in fatigue, pcisevcring in difficulties. 
They pursue their object with unrelenting 
halted. Inviolable secrecy, and with almost 
certain success. The escape of Dora Bisaye 
marks strangely the character of the.se peo- 
ple? 44 Give up, say the Government, Dora 
Bisaye and theother leaders and your villages 
will cease to burn, and, yourselves aud 
your helpless wives and, .children will cease 
to suffer. It is impossible to suppose that 
Dora Bisaye could have escaped without the 
connivance of the suffering people. The lead 
ers of the insurrection that were lately taken 
by surprise is a circumstance which strongly 
marks the horror the people have of a viola- 
tion fcf hospitality, and it shows to what ex- 
tremes they were driven before they would 
even connive at the delivering up of any of 
their chiefs. 

The unfortunate chiefs lately taken and 
hanged, were not exactly betrayed after^all by 
the people who had given them refuge. ,v On 
the approach of the detachment, these men 
were left behind, the place itself being de- 
serted. They were induced by some circum- 
stance to go to sfnother place where no pledge 
had been given them, and by these people 
they were pointed out to the military and thus 
were taken. One only of the leaders appear- 
ed with a straw in his mouth — a sij*n of deep 
supplication; the others shewed -nofear* in- 
deed thgre was a sullen sort of daring mani- 
fested*^ The place of execution by most of 
these cmfortuuate men. 

The country Is oapable of much improve- 

ment by the application of labor. The valleys 


are rich, the trees and plants, springing 
spontaneously, are such as will support life, 
at least for a time. The palm tree, as before 
intimated, supplies the people with an in- 
toxicating liquor. The top of this tree grow- 
ing wild, supplies a kind of vegetable, some- 
thing like a cabbage, and the bark, when pro- 
perly pounded, supplies a sort of flour, from 
which is made a cake. eaten by the natives, 
this, when cut and dried, will keep for a year. 

1 have preserved a cake made of this bark — it 
is not very unpleasant, but is not equal to 
bread made of wheat or even rice. Rice grows 
here in abundance ; and amongst roots, the 
vam is in great perfection. I have no doubt 
hut most of the English plants and vegetables 
would flourish here. The soil is thought in 
many places to he peculiarly suited to the 
growth, of potatoes, but nothing nearer to the 
potatoe than the yam, is found here at present. 

The mountain torrents are pretty numerous, 
and might, by the application of machinery, 
be made to ini gate the ground. By forming 
tanks and applying what the Oriyas call ben - 
gulas (simple machines for throwing up water 
in tonallns made for the purpose), the walvr 
which now uselessly traverses the desert might 
t* ns, by a little industry, be made to fertilize 
these plains, and cause the w ilderness to smile 
as the fruitful garden. Add to this the moral 
cultivation of civilized man, and, more than 
all, give to the people the enlightening influ- 
ence of the Gospel, and then how happy will 
lie these lands, till now unknown, and open- 
ed now to our view only by the operation of 
hostile armies, and the dcsoluling hand 
of war. 

War is a trade that these people engage in 
amongst themselves. I have before noticed 
tiiat a njunher of villages situated in the same 
valley arc connected with icgnrd to their po- 
litical and social relations : these are some- 
times brought inloahoslile relation with ano- 
ther glen or mktd. The seeds of contention are 
as numerous hcr^as in any other country ; hut 
what have principally presented themselves 
as subjects of angry dispute, are questions 
of boundary. These miilas or collection <f 
villages are distinguished by a particular 
name, and the people under their own leaders 
obtain a distinct social eolation with peculiar 
interests and vested rights, and are distinct 
from every other tribe. Each of these sepa- 
rate communities are expected to keep within 
their own limits, and not to encroach upon the 
boundaries of their neighbor. A misunder- 
standing on these subjects leads to terrible re- 
sults and a great loss of life. The collector 
has settled some questions of this kind, which, 
if adhered to, will be productive of good. Se- 
ven or ten years have sometimes been wasted 
in these disputes, and the fatal how and hat- 
chet has often been the sad arbiter of these 
boundary qu%rrels. Ttieir instruments of war 
rnay be noticed. They aie the small hatchet* 
the bow and arrow,— the arrow is sometimes 
poisoned; fire-arms are, I believe, very un? 
frequent, but they know the use of the match 
lock* They are, as wehaveseen, pretty good 
marksmen, and do terrible execution with the 
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war-hatchet in the moment of excitemeA and 
at close quarters. There are no details, how- 
ever, of battles fought or fields lost or won. 
The laurels have faded on the brow as soon as 
placed there: for here is no “ storied urn, nop 
animated bust/' or ministrel, or grave historia^ 
or eloquent orator tft perpetuate beyond the 
passing moment the bravery of the soldier, the 
glory of victory, or the disgrace of defeat. 
Discipline or science is hardly to be expected 
amongst these rude soldiers of the,mountains. 
Like- the contentions of the arfeients, their 
fights are frays , not battles ; and perhaps, 
like the feats of Homer's heroes, the whole 
may consist of a multitude of single combats, 
in which they murder eacliother without mer- 
cy. An affray of this kind latety took place : 
several men were destroyed. When wo con- 
sider that these disputes are local, and few 
men engaged, the number in the ratio of the 
slain was very large, perhaps exceeding 
some of the battles in modern Europe. 

I have made a few inquiries respecting the 
government of this singular people ; it appears 
to be exceedingly simple, but adapted to their 
wants and circumstauccs. It has been observ- 
ed that several villages are situated near 
each other and are politically connected. 
Each of these villages lias a man chosen* from 
amongst the rest to bear a kind of rule a9 head 
of the village community. There is a person 
styled Malika, who bears a sort of sway, and 
connects the different villages of the same 
mutk, so that they sustain one social relation. 
These gentlemen are not always the most res- 
pectable for sobriety. Ram Malika above 
mentioned is an instance. This person is 
personally known to several of the Madras ar- 
my, and has rendered some little service to the 
Company's cause, no doubt from the purest 
motives. The Raja of Ghumsora was nomi- 
nally at least, the superior lord of this 
part of Khundistaft, who had a rcprescu 
tative not always the most obedient, whose 
title was Dora Bisaye. If report does not 
belie them, these people of Hie moun- 
tains used to show their loyalty and attach- 
ment to tlieir liege lord by robbing the train 
of the. Raja of such shinning baubles as 
they could find. They seldom paid him tri- 
bute — never in a regular way. An occasional 
present would sometimes be given, but this 
usually when a quarrel existed amongst them- 
selves to propitiate him and make him one of 
a party. Th,e Ghumsora Raja, like other 
eastern princes, was in the habit of “ visiting 
his people.” He usually paid a visit to the bills 
once a year. It was on thbse occasions that 
the Khunds are said to have robbed the Raja 
train. The government of this people is very 
primitive, — something like the system adopt- 
ed by king Alfred. The word Malika signi- 
fies one responsible in whose charge are others. 
The defect appears tq be that th^power or in- 
clination or both, is often wanting to enforce 
the penalties of the law. There are, no doubt, 
some common laws or usagSs amongst them, 
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for hov could a community be held ’together 
without? Still it is the strongest arm bears 
ruljp, and force is often the arbiter of right and 
wrong. Our intercourse with the Khunds is 
so recent, and the medium of communication 
so imperfect, that much, very much, is still 
in uncertainty. The statesman, the naturalist 
and the Christian missionary will ftad here- 
after many sources of information not yet 
opened, and much to correct of the opinions 
already formed. 

• 

Poligamy appears to be practised to some 
extent amongst the Khunds. A man seeks a 
wife by a present at the hands of her parents, 
or the parents on each side settle the whole 
business. Sometimes a valuable consideration 
is given, such as a cow or some other valua- 
ble article, but in some eases nothing is given 
to the parents, and the presents are simply 
gifts given by the bridegroom to the bride. 
The form of marriage is represented as exceed- 
ingly simple.’ After matters are finally set- 
tled, and the ceremony is to be performed, a 
person is selected, who in the presence of the 
young woman's mother as a witness, places a 
string or thread round the necks of the young 
people, and pronounces them lawfully mar- 
ried. I have been told singe leaving the hills 
that an hereditary order of priests exists a- 
mongst the Khunds, and that they are very shy 
of the sahibs, and with reason, as they, no 
doubt, are the principal supporters of the hor- 
rible human sacrifices above described. The 
general impression is, that there are no priests 
excepting persons temporarily chosen for a 
peculiar occasion. • 

Adultery is said to be uuknown ; and if a 
case occurred it would instantly involve the 
death of the guilty parties. It is remarkable 
that no temple is found through all this coun- 
try, and, unlike dispeople of the plains, who 
dedicate the largest* and most substantial 
building in the town to idolatry, there is here 
no building dedicated to the service of any 
deity. Thus it has been usual to describe 
this country as “ a land without temples or 
priests.” 

• • 

WIralcvcr ceremonies are performed take 
place in the open air amongst the assembled 
multitudes. The places of sacrifice before 
described are solitary and retired spots, — 
sometimes amidst dense jungles. They 'are 
so d retried as never to be visited on common 
occasions. The ghosts of the sacrificed victims 
are supposed to haunt these places like fairies 
in German romances. Thus every district has, 
like the hunted banks of the Rhine, its sprites 
and demons watching ever mankind for evil 
or good. 

The character of the people has been be- 
fore hinted at. It is variously described. 
Somfe, say 9 the Khunds are remarkable for 
honesty ; others, again, say that they jure ar- 
rant thieves. Perhaps these dffeAfbl points 
of view, or to different persons, may alAetrue. 
They are not remarkably honest, ’if tne story 
of their robbing the Ghumsora Raja be true. 


OF THE KHUNDS 


* Some say the office i$ hereditary. 
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THE COUNTRY OF THE KHUNDS. 


Amongst'such a people Robinhood'a maxim 
is sure to prevail. — t 

t 

The pood old rul«*. the simple plan. t 

That he should take who has the power, 

And he should keep who can. 

The laWof theft, as explained to me, is this. 
I/jou find a man actually stealing in your 
house, you may kill him ; but if tbe things are 
actually taken away, and the thief is discover- 
ed, the crime only involves restitution, which 
is made by selling or otherwise disposing of 
the offender's property. This business is set- 
tled at a village council, which appears to be 
the only court of judicature known here. 

The custom of burning the dead prevails 
to a great extent, few being. buried excepting 
infants or saorified victims. They are very 
tenacious of carrying away the dead. 
Whilst engaged with our troops during the 
late disturbance, they always, impossible, car- 
ried .away their dead companions. 

The Khund language is different to any of| 
the surrounding dialects. It is not possible 
to say much about it. It is not Oriya, Tai- 
linga, or Hindustani, or any thing like these 
languages. It is entirely unwritten not a letter , 
not a character representing sound is amongst 
them: every thing is therefore trusted to the 
vague and uncertain reports of memory. The 
proclamations of Government during the in- 
surrection written in the Oriya character, but 
in the Khund language, when read to them, 
appeared to be pretty well understood. 

A circumstance occurred during my slay in 
the hilis which illustrates the primitfve cha- 
racter of these people. The collector very 
kindly took me to see a part of the country 
where the ravages of war 1 had not reachcfl r 
I here saw the people in their natural state, 
unsuspicious of Europeans, for they had con- 1 
tinued quiet during theinsurrection. Whilst 
there, we heard a considerable altercation 
amongst the people of the village ; and on in- 
quiry into the cause of the dispute, we found 
it was respecting offering a goat to the collec- 
tor. They said it was a shame for the Raja of 
the country — meaning the collector— to pay 
them a visit and not to offer him a goat. That 
a goat ought to be furnished, all agreed ; but 
how and when to furnish the goat, was not so 
easily settled. After leaving the plage the 
people came running after us, and we found 
the matter had been fettled. The goat was 
brought and laid at the great man’s feet. 
Rein# refused, it was again brought in the 
evening to the tent, but what was its fate ulti- 
mately I know not. There was not a thought 
of presenting silver or gold, but simply the 
fpit* of thei/ flocks. 

• 

The birds are the same generally in these 
nrnunta^ps the surrounding plains. The 
parrot jj§ much smaller than that I haye usu- 
ally seiasi. The peacock is rather large. 
Tigers* leppords, pantherns and bear? are 


numerous. One instance of the boldness of 
these creatures may not be amiss* Two goats 
were sleeping within thejimits of one of the 
camps ; it was not later than seven in tho 
evening, and they were both taken away. 

oeveral kinds of musical instruments are 
found here. There is an instrument made of 
reed or bamboo, and something in the shape 
of the harp, upon which it is said, the natives 
play with considerable effect. 1 heard an 
attempt made,to play 'upon one of them, but 
the noise was not agreeable. They have also 
the native drum or tomtom, a kind of martial 
music with them as with us : a gong was also 
used by the leaders of the insurrection to call 
the people together on an emergency. They 
are now nearly all dead : some have fallen in 
battle : others, more unfortunate, have fallen 
by lhr hands of the executioner. Dora 
Bisaye, so often mentioned of late, is still 
at large, if not already destroyed by tigers or 
famine. Bahabalindra, corrupted by us into 
Babalundar and Babalundar, another chief, 
was a man who obtained xlistinction by mur- 
der and treachery. A person being obnoxious 
to the Ghumsora Raja he was asked to take 
him off ; upon this going into the hilts where 
the obnoxious person lived in search of his 
victim, he attached himself to him, and serv- 
ed him six months, still like a true savage 
concealing his purpose and waiting an op- 
portunity to effect his object. At length, 
being alone with his victim, he struck off 
his head, and taking it all streaming with 
blood to the Raja, he received as a reward 
the sounding title abovenamed, the meaning 
of which is, king of great strength. He was 
banged at Nuaguam. Baliyar Sing, a man 
of Gullery, who headed the party that mur- 
dered the two young officers, Bromley and 
Gibbon, was executed at his native town. 
These with a few more persons from the 
Ghumsora people, induced the miserable sa- 
vages before described to talce up arms against 
the British Government. Nothing but the 
most shameless misrepresentation, as it 
respects thd real power of tbe Company, 
could ever have induced these people to try 
so dangerous and, as it has turned out for 
them, fatal an experiment. The commence- 
ment of hostilities with the Khunds was the 
unprovoked attack upon the party escorting 
the Rajas family. Previous to this they 
always had been treated as a neutral people. 
It is remarkable that the leaders before men- 
tioned, and who excited the Khunds to insur- 
rection, were not themselves Khunds but 
Oriyas . The aggression was their own, but 
they have paid awfully dear for their inter-' 
forence in the Ghumsora affair, and the severe 
chastisement^ they have received will not 
soon be forgotten; and this generation I 
should think must pass away ere we see ano- 
ther Khund war, or before the British troops 
will have again to ascend the ghats to quell 
an insurrection. 

Chrtitian*Obwrver % ] W. Bit own* 
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We bear that the Merchants and others! 
engaged in the Opium trade are about to ap- 
ply to Government for some relief from their ] 
onerous purchases of this year. Grounding j 
their application upon the indulgence accord • I 
ed last week to Mr. Cohen, who was let off 
altogether by the cancelment of his purchases, 
and thereby relieved from a loss of at least 
200 rupees per chest, they solicit a reduc- 
tion in price and a corresponding refund on 
the chests that have been exported or paid 
for in full, to the extent of the difference be- 
tween the prices of the lots at the three first 
sales and the average prices of the June sale. 
They conceive that those who have faithfully 
performed their engagements, and this in 
some cases at great inconvenience, are enti- 
tled to quite as much consideration as a de- 
faulter ; and that they also have a good plea 
for asking for the same reduction on the 
Opium shipped, as on what remains in the go- 
downs, because the China market lias hoen not 
only a losing one in the nominal prices cur 
rent there since the beginning of the season, 
hut in fact there has been almost no Bale at 
all, for lmt very few chests of Opium gone on 
this year from Calcutta to China had been dis- 
posed of up to the date of the last accounts. 
If this boon be granted, it will affect about 
11,000 chests, the abatement upon which will 
amount to about twenty* two lakhs of rupees. 
— Calcutta Courier , July 19. 


The Courier mentions that the O pimp pur- 
chasers are about to apf^r to government for 
compensation to the e™ent of twenty-two 
lakhs, or in other words that the Opium Board 
should take upon itself their losses of this 
year. We think this an exceedh glv Fairpro- 
posilion, and one that the government cannot 
hesitate for a moment to comply frith,— pro- 
vided \he purchasers .agree to pay back the 
profits of former years, otherwise it is clear 
the Board will always have to play with the 
merchants the game of heads you unw, tails I 
lose. The ground, however, of the present 
application is, as we are informed by the 
Courier , that Mr. Cohen, who proved a de- 
faulter to a targe amount, has been let off. 
We suppose be Was let off, because he had 
nothing to pay ; but we do not hear that the 
Board refunded him any thiqg. The error 
appears to hare been in. a loose system of 
business in not causing the conditions of sales 
to be strictly complied with. But are there 
any of the present applicants who have pot 
occasionally benefited by the indulgence 
thus afforded.? if they have not, tbey may 
justly complain o^ptytiality \ tbdy may fairly 
aay to the, Hoard, ypu haye encouraged men 
i&Tstraw to run jd prices by yourlenity,to 
tfo jnjury of four tutftfMfc and 
therefore we ask for relief A m bn ‘ 

only be fairly conducted by the 


I ness and the strictest impartiality, ^nd cer- 
tainly the trade at large may complain that 
I the Board has never in forced its threatened 
f penalties. But we douht whether the mer- 
chants on the spot have not rather encouraged 
the gambling speculations of those who are 
now defaulters, by advancing almost to the 
fall value on their purchases, and thus ena- 
bling them to speculate heavily without ca- 
pital. The profits of former years have en- ~ 
oo u raged this gambling spirit, and the capi- 
talists are now suffering either by over-ad- 
vances or by having had their own purchases 
made dearer by the competition of persons 
who never had the means of paying a loss. 
Whether the government yields to the present 
request or nSt, it appears certain that tho 
whole system of sales must be re formed,, and 
that whatever conditions are published must 
be strictly enforced for the future. If tho 
opium of the reason were advertised for sale 
at the Company’s godowns, as salt now is, it 
would put an end to Lha present system of 
gambling. The whole might indeed be pur- 
chased up by a party possessing capital suffi- 
cient, but the same thing could be done at 
the public sales and tho government would 
not goffer from such intervention: on the 
j contrary, it would only receive the amount 
j of the season so much the sooner.— English- 
man* July 24. • 


Our remarks on the petition of the Opium 
purchasers have brought us several letters, 
which we should have noticed earlier, but as 
we were informed that the petition was to be 
read in council yesterday, we were unwilling to 
say more whilst the cause was still sub j mice. 
.\s we suppose the government has now come 
to a determination on the snbjeot, we reply to 
our correspondents by saying, that pothing in 
their letters lias at all altered our view of the 
request of the dealers to lie relieved from their 
losses at the expence of the revenue ; the only 
argument that we have hcafd of their using, is 
the indulgence granted to Mr. Cohen, by not 
pressing him for the penalties of his default. 
If every previous defaulter had been compell- 
ed to pay strictly according tp the terms of the 
sales jtflen indeed the petitioners would have 
had a plausible claim for the indulgence of 
which Mr Cohen’s case hnd afforded the first 
precedent. But they knew perfectly well that 
the Boards system of sales yas a fast and 
loose one, calculated to favor the resident spe- 
culators, and when the hardship of uncertain- 
ty towards distant capitalists was pointed out, 
the answer always was that the system work- 
ed well fongovernmeut* If so, it also worked 
^rell fbr the Calcutta Speculators, and there- 
fore we can see no reason why they fihogljl ex- 
pect a pecuniary boon to the extent onfcvetHy- 
two lakhs of rupees or theTeaboutsJon tho* 
very first occasion that the system woffs ill lot 
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them. What we think they might ask with 
fairness is, that the number of chests pf Op in pi 
purchased by Mr. Cohen should be withdrawn 
from the sales Of the present season. They 
•ay that this quantity is thrown on a depressed 
market by the act of government ; bat though 
this is not strictly the oase, inasmuch as the 
whole quantity of the season is not increased 
by a change of purchasers, yet, as the effect of 
this defaulter's purchases in the first sale tpu si 
have h^en to raise the prioe through the sea* 
son, it would not be too much tq expect that 
the Board should counteract the effect of their 
own vicious system so far, as to withdraw an 
equal quantity. The effect on the coming 
year's 9upplv would not matter, as the quanti- 
ty being still unknown, markets cannot be 
affected by the anticipated crop of 1837. No! 
one could justly complain of such an arrange- 
ment, and the bona fide purchasers would be 
certain, that tho whole China supply would 
be this year reduced by that quantity, of the 
effects of which on prices they now complain. 

More than this wc think cannot be reason- 
ably asked, though, if the Bengal Government, 
in that spirit of liberality for which it has of 
late years been so pre-eminently distinguish- 
ed, should chuse to make the purchasers a pre- 
sent, we shall rejoice in our neighbours’ good 
fortuno, hoping th^t some of the crams of pub- 
lic bounty will one day or other fall to the 
share of us poor editors, either in the shape of 
increased weight or reduced charge for the 
postage of our valuable lucubration s.-lfoy- 
lishman , A uffust 1 . 


A rumour was prevalent yesterday morning, 
that the Government had acquiesced in the I 
prayer of the Opium purchasers for refund j 
of the deposit of 30 per cent, on the last sale, 
and a cancelnient thereof. We confess, we 
cau scarcely give credit Ho such a decision, 
involving ai it does a relinquishment of reve- 
nue to the amount of some 20 lakhs of rupees^ 
and looking as we do to the exigencies of the 
state, under the plea of which titles are quos 
tioned and proprieties hitherto free are asses 
sed from one end of the country to the other. 
Wq, would not, however, be«misuhderstood in 
supposing we do not sincerely regret that any 
parties, be they who they may, should have 
made an improvident bargain ; but as public 
writers, regarding steadfastly the general weal, 
we must protest against any application of 
the resources of theoonntry to relieve (indivi- 
duals from the consequences of their owe/ acts. 
What are the facts ? For several years, the 
traders in Opium have realised very large 
hroffts. This year they are exposed to loss, 
rat why ? Because in the faec of a cent, per 
cent, increase prod notion, including Blalwa 
Opium, aud io defiance of the state of the 
China Market; and the discouraging advices 
daUjf received; they ran the biddings up fat 
fcpond the limits of all reasonable dMoutatfon, 
We know not, If Government hat aeeeaod to 
mho the petitioners, how they nan for 

fu rnonSnt heittale to refund to the, sellers of 
different;* between &u2d. and ft, Id., < 


the rates at which their advances on indigo, 
&o., have vaHsd during the last two or three 
months. It is indeed alleged, that Mr. Cohen's 
purchases were caneeted, because he had made 
py deposit, and that therefore the persons who 
had complied with the conditions of the sale, 
ought not to be. put in n wbrse position than a 
defaulter. There is, however* this difference ; 
Mr. Cohen was considered the mere mouth- 
piece of sundry parties, ** without a local 
habitation" qnd almost 44 without a name" or 
such as would have been of the slightest * use 
to the Government in the realisation of the 
penalties incurred by breach of contract. We 
may assume, therefore, it was rather 14 neces- 
sity" than •* virtue" which counselled, the 
liberation of Mr. Cohen or rather bis clients 
from their engagements. How this necessity 
arose is a question we humbly submit to the 
Board of Customs, Salt and Opium for solu- 
tion* lint in the case before us, the Govern- 
ment has touolied the “ siller and we can 
imagine ho more uncomfortable countenance 
than that with which the sub-Treasurer receiv- 
ed the 44 hookum" to refund. In Leadenbal! 
Street too, there will be “ weeping and 
gnashing of teeth"— when the accumulations 
of 10 years and half-batta saueezings are 
swept away at “ one fell swoop. 

* One argument we have beard mentioned is, 
that Mr. Cohen's 900 chests will be thrown 
upon the market to the injury of the other 
purchasers. 

We do not, however, think there is much 
weight in it ; for assuming the Government 
had proceeded with the resale (as we think 
they ought in what better position would those 
purchasers have been ? At all events a sug- 
gestion of our morning co-temporary to throw 
those 900 chests into the next year's sales 
might be adopted wMout such serious objec- 
tion as we hold to exist against a refund of 
the deposits. One word more ; we warn the 
Noble Lord at the head of the Government, 
that the responsibility of this rumoured refund 
will be on Itjs bead, and bis head only. The 
advice and suggestions of Secretaries will 
have no force in the conclaves of Leadenliall 
Street or at the Board of Confront . — Hurkaru 
August 2. 


The rpmour of the Government having com- 
plied with the petition of the Opium purchas- 
ers for a refund of the dppbsit and canoelment 
of the sale, to which we altud#! yesterday, is, 
wemnderstand, premature ; "but the delay is 
ascribed to a$ intention of making good to the 
purchasers at all the sales thisyear, the differ- 
ence between the cost aed*6flinff price, with 
interest at six per eeut. per annum, as soon as 
the latter shaft bd asodrteinddl Lucky pur- 
chasers! considerate Government 1 Where is 
this benevofquWe to end? if those who have 
fattened on G$id« profits f*r tbs last ten 
years**?* tbft relievedjMqn the consequences 
of one unfortunate 

gam&enrai&st 
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advances, should they arrive at **a bad! 
market. With this precedent, we do not see 
hour an application dan he refused. Poor 
Army, you had no friends at Court to urge 
the repeal -of the Half- bat fa orders— you hap. 
no interests in common with the influential 
advisers of Government ; and your miserable 
pittance was mercilessly cut down to starva- 
tion point. The wealthy “soudagur” has bis 
lot cast in very different colours. Heads qr 
tails, he is sure to win, and delighted are -we 
at his success. The good peopVrf at home on 
hearing of these doings, will reasonably con- 
clude, we are suffering from a plethora of 
wealth, and that there must be a large surplus 
revenue over all the wants of the, country, 
education, roads^ bridges, fee. fee. The effect 
of this magrt$eeijst Liberality upon the re- 
sources of the year will l*c something like the 
following: — * 

Opium put upfer sale * . Chets I7,0QQ 

Sold. 9,090 

To.be burnt, we conclude, 8,000 

Sale of 9,000 chests on an average, 

1 ,500 each, 1 ,3b, 00, 00 

Loss by the purchaser to be repaid 

by Government, Fay 500 each 45,00,000 

Cost of 17,000 chests, say 300 ^1 ,00,000 


Revenue, 


96,00,000 

39,00,000 

[ Hurkaru , August 3. 


To the Editor of the Englishman . 

Hear Sir, — The Hurkaru no doubt fancies 
that it has made a proefodous hit in it* Opium 
speculations of the paW two days. But, fie, 
fie ! as Capt. Narcissus Fribble hath it, one 
would really take the musing of that excel- 
lent diurnal on the subject ratlnr for the lu> 
cubraiion or some 44 royal radtalmnt” anxious 
to invest the amazing sum of four thousand 
rupees in six chests of Opium, than for those 
of the intelligent and well informed Hur- 
karu . 

In the first place it really would have been 
well if that excellent journal had .made itself 
acquainted with the real objects of tbc peti- 
tion presented to Government by the Opium 
merchants, of which it seems now fo have 
about as clear an idea as a Laplander has of 
pine-apples. Look before you write js as 
good a maxim as* 1 Look before you leap,’* and 
if he Hurkaru would only look at the Opium 
petition before commenting on It, each a. pro- 
ceeding would Afford great comfort to that ex- 
cellent journal’s readers, since they would 
then stand somoebanoe of knowing the rights 
of things.«~But l Hurkaru j/anoies it , has 
made an axnaaing Wt when it says :-r , j 

“ V those who have fattened on Opium profit* 
•for the last ten years, are thusreHcved fromthe 
• consequence of hue onfortanate^bK, may we 
not calculate m the exteusfon uf simitar favor 


To the shippers of indigo and silfc. through 
the Company’s advances, should thoy arrive at 
a’bad market 

*NpW I will say at once, that if the Bengal 
Government was the sole dealer in the silk 
and indigo produced In Bengal;— if si Ik and 
indigo could only be carried to England for 
sale, and there was no market £<«r it else- 
wlie.e if Government sold, silk and indigo 
for that purpose if on the arrival of silk and 
indigo in England they found not merely a 
M bad market/' but a sudden act of the King, 
Lords and Commons, which made it nearly 
impossible to land the articles in any part of 
Great Britain or Ireland if that act of the 
King, Lords and Commons, had been preced- 
ed by a honied declaration from lots of minis- 
ters and influential members of the houses 
that so far from prohibiting the import of silk 
and indigo, it was very desirable that the du- 
ties on those articles should be loworecb—ihen, 

I say, under those Circumstances, the Govern- 
ment of Bengal would act wisely and honestly 
to step in and save those who had dealt with 
it for silk and indigo from ruinous loss. 

If the speculators in opium had raised their 
bids at the sale room till they were out of 
breath and black in the face, and burst tbc waist 
band of their breeches, and the buckles of their 
waistcoats, — if they had bid 41,763, 241 ru- 
pees per lot, and had lost it all by the ordinal y 
fluctuations of the Opium market in China, I 
imagine that Government would have looked 
wiih an amazing grin, such as Governments 
alone can give, at any petition from the spe- 
culators to be relieved from any portion, how- 
ever Nniall, of their fosses. But svhen tho 
Chinese Dragon, after pocketing his tail and 
muffling his claws for about forty years, all at* 
once conies down with a fell swoop, teeth, 
nails, tail, sting and carcase, upon the Opium 
market ; I do scenery just cause why the stale 
of the unhappy crashed ones, whom he has 
lured within his grasp, should he fully and 
fail ly considered by the only party which can 
afford them relief. And more especially 
should it he considered by the British Govern- 
ment, because it is by no means an clear as 
gin and water, that the blow is not indirect) jr 
aimed through the ribs of the unhappy Opium 
dealers at the British Government, either by tho 
Son of Heaven on his own account, or on behoof 
of his mighty neighbour, for more of which 
see Lhe Port Polio., 

But the Hurkaru has another thing, to “*daz- 
zle^and surprise” rn an adcaptandum kind of 
appeal to some two hundred thousand men, 
averaging from five feet seven to six feet four, 
whit whiskers ad infinitum, three hundred 
pieces of artillery, and bombs, and rockets, 
and shells, and deviltries of all kinds without 
number, which gentle assemblage the said 
Hurkaru Is pleased toaposrophizc as the “ Poor 
. Army/’ u Poor Army,”{'say the Hurkm u “ you 
fhad*no fHends at court to urge the repeal of 
*the hftlf-batta order*— you had no interest in 
i Common with the Influential ad*ia*a» of Go- 
vernment ; and your miserable pitimoe was 
remorselessly owtdown to starvatiog^oiat/f 
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|\jver to bis tender mercies ali .that our contem- 
porary <has ad vanced about the propriety of ic- 
Ueviug the silk and indigo trader* from the 
rlte of exchange which they have been core** 
pilled to pay, as also his supposition about 
boning the remaining Opium, otherwise than 
in a Chinaman’s pipe ; but we cannot altoge- 
ther admit that our correspondent has made 
out a good case In other respects. However, 
ip regard to the speculators, we have already 
expressed our opinion so freely that we.do not 
consider it htces^ary to revert to the matter. 
If the arguments of Silex -can do anything for 
them at head-quarters are shall not regret the 
circumstance* though it may beconti ary to our 
anticipations,— Englishman, August 4. 

A Correspondent of the’ Englishman, in a 


Now it is presumed that the “ Poor Army” 
is paid out of the revenues of the country, uot 
for one year only but for every year, jlirt 
what would the paymaster deserve, if, for ilia 
sake of grasping an overgrown revenue 1 for 
one’year, he destroyed that of two or three 
years to come ? This is exactly how the case 
discussed by the Hurkaru stands as a mere 
measure o> finance. He who runs may re^d. 

If the exorbitant Opium revenue pf this yeaj 
be exacted to the last marvedie, and Govern*, 
men t has now on its hands .ample means for 
exacting it, what the devil jdoybu imagine 
will become of the revenue of the next two or 
three years 1 “ We will supply it* cries the 
new house of Figginson, Bugginson, Tickle* 
man and Crowdry, who already waul to buy at 
least four thousand rupees worth of the drug. 

Very likely, replies the financial secretary,* _ t l -, ■ . , f t 

but, in the meantime, let a* preserve oar old 'f tter * 7 1,ich ™ °°PJ »'* »i|Mtur. of 
purchasers, for the more competitors tlio bet- i Su-Ex, has saved us the trouble of replying 

hundred and one seriatim to the arguments of the Hurkaru upon 
ha litt&red and t,,c Dpium relief question. We shall tlicre- 


ter for the revenue, and a 
birds in the hand are worth a hot&rcd and 
two on the top of a mango tree. * 

But now comes the last bit— when did the 
Hurkaru find out that 9,000 chests of Opium 
have been sold and 8,000 remain unsold ? It 
is the Hurkaru not aware— (and ifit be not 
aware then it is uo newspaper, for a newspaper 
is bound to know every thing and every body on 
the face of the earth, and in London, and at 
Little Pedlington) — is it not aware that the 
whole investment has been sold ? That upon 
all which has been cleared the revenue has 
been paid, and that upon all which has not 
been cleared except 900 chests, the Board of 
Opium are known to hold deposits of 30 per 
cent, on fhe sale price, or more than 25lukhs of 
rupees 1 If the Opium remaining in store is all 
resold to Figginson, Bugginson and «Co. far 
no^nore than 800 rupees a chest, still avast 
rcveuue is.as secure to the pnhiic as if it were 
already in the coders of the State. Does not 
the Hurkaru know that no puohaser had an f 
idea of cancelling liis sale in order that the 
opium might be burnt , but of cancelling it that 
the offlum might be resold on terms of imme- 
diate payment and exportation ? Docs not the 
Hurkaru, ts ay, know these thing? If he does 
not w hy does lie write anent them ? If he docs, 
why r does he misrepresent facts and call upon 
the “ Poor Army?” Why did he not look at the 
petition ? Why did he not consult merchants ? 
Why was lie not continually running back- 
wards and forwards between his own corner 
of Hare Street and the Exchange? W£y did 
be not appear with dishevelled hair, and an 
agitated jacket in all the streets of the town ? 
Why did lie not lose his appetite ? If he did not 
do these things, I ask why he omitted such de- 
mons trations ah such a crisis, which would 
have been more proper and becoming than 
handing us over to the “ Poor Army V , 
Yours obediently. 

Calcutta, August 3. # SILEX. 

Our correspondent Silex falls foul of 4he 
HurkarjhQ pi otn speculations, which, in his 
ufltaiot# are likely to be as unsuccessful ns 


fore merely notice a few striking circum 
stances in the manner in which it has been 
taken up by our contemporary. In order to 
make it appear that the boon solicited by the 
Opium merchants will involve, not the twenty- 
two lakhs of rupees at which we estimated it, 
but. a very enormous sacrifice, reducing the 
revenue from two orore and upwards uet to on- 
ly thirty-nine lakhs of rupees, the Hurkaru first 
concludes that all the Opium now in the sun- 
downs is to Aural / Secondly, the quantity 
shipped is eUi mated at 1500 rs. per chest, 
whereas the average of the lost cleared and 
shipped off, being principally those of the first 
sale, is about 1,600 rs. per chest. Thirdly, 
the deduction to be made from the price paid 
by the shippers is put down at 500 rupees per 
chest, a sum they have never asked for ; and 
lastly, the cost of theGfpiuin to Government is 
charged about ten iaWs more than the actual 
cost. It would have saved ortr .contemporary 
some trouble in the calculation, if he had sup- 
posed the generosity of Government to have 
returned all theStaoney paid them this year for 
Opium, and*o put up with a loss of some forty 
lakhs instead of a gain of more than fiverfimrs 
the sum. His ingeneous statement reminds u* 
of the waste of ingenuity so amiably displayed 
about two years ago in order to depreciate 
the credit of the Bank of Bengal. But no— 
whatever the flinty nature of the Englishman s 
correspondent may imagine — We (says the 
Hurlcura) would not, however, be misunder- 
stood in supposing we do not sincerely regret 
that any parties, he they who they may, should 
have made an improvident bargain ; but as 
public writers regarding steadfastly the gene- 
ral weal* we must protest against any applica- 
tion of the resources of the country to relievo 
individuals from ike ©onsequOhces of their 
own acts/' w . * / 


Here is a declaration that our contempora- 
ry has seme tkMVels Of cod! passion 5 but alas ! 
the interests of the country t the duties of a 
public writer ! compel him to protest against* 

_ _ „„ _ any attem|ft to relieve tte distressed partftf. 

those otyae merchants. We willingly deliver Did these duties and these interests stand 10 
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the way of his advocating relief to commercial I jArthep ; hot look at the positive mischief and 
firms of the old time under embarrassments at- 1/njosUee created bysUch a system, and then 
so of their own creation in the same sonse ? [pay* whether a compliance with the requisi- 
Has he not lately justified that measure ? Did Itiori qf the petitioners would subject the Go* 
these duties and these public interests makelvernmertt less to a charge of weakness than 
him deaf to the complaints of the poor Zemin/ of wickedness. A, may have been a regular 
flars of the 24-Pergunnabs, when their very and honest customer of Government for the 
reasonable petitions for a partial remission of last 20 years, sometimes losing and qptnetime* 
the arrears due by them was negatived by the gaining on his purchases, but always pocket- 
Government last year ? In those instances the ting his loss and selling promptly; and in 
Hurkura was the advocate of the distressed, consequence of the depreciation of the value 
Why has it changed its polorsnow^ The Hur- of the drug in the China market being, a heavy 
kura affects to regret the improvident "bargains loser on bis purchases at the last three sales ; 
of the buyers of Opium, but won’t hear of the he, however,, buoys himself up with the idea 
improvidence being relieved out of the purse that things have seen their worst and attends 
of the sellers , those who have profited by that the last sate with the hope (and if all had 
improvidence! those who are thus acknow- been, as it ougbtto have been, his hope was 
ledged to have sold too dear ! But the case is only reasonable), that he might be able to 
not entirely a matter of option: the Govern- .continue his trade, and effect purchases at a 
ment cannot reckon upon realizing the %omi- price, which might in some degree conipen- 
nal amount of the sales. The Opium remain- sate for his former losses ; his object is to buy 
irigin the godowns amounts to about a crore cheap. There is, however, another patty, 
of rupees, and there must be more defaulters who we call%, •who still is a holder of opium 
if the sale prices are insisted upon. Would purchased at the three sales, and whose in- 
the Hurkura approve of the principle of deal- tcrest it is to maintain prices. These parties 
ing rigorously with all the men of substance', having opposite interests meet in the sale 
the good customers of Govern ment, and letting room, A, laughing in his sleeve, knowing to- 
oir the men of straw ? To be sure this would lerably well that B had gone petty well the 
be a levelling system, for it would tend to re- “ whole hog,” or in other words, had run the 
duee the former to the condition of the latter, full length of his lether. I Have now brought 
— Calcutta Courier , August 4. # you into the auction room, and remember, l do 

not tell you that what next took place was with 

the privity or connivance of B ; but I do say, 

it was admirably calculated to further his 
To the Editor of the Bengal Huiika.ru. interests, do disgust poor A, and to humbug. 
Dear Sir,— Without having the slightest and sacrifice the Government. A gentleman 
pecuniary or personal interest in the question, who afterwards declares himself a gauper, 

I have been anxiously expecting the decision comes forward and bids away beyond what 
of Government on the .appeal, which it has A thinks it prudent to give, and sufficiently 
lately received from certain speculators in high to ssvtisfiy B ; now if it had not been for 
Opium, and whose hopes of success appear the intervention of this party, how different 
to be founded rather one the weakness and would have been the position of A and B. A 
indecision, than on the liberality and might have purchased at about 1,200 rs. per 
straight forwardness which ought in a pecu- otfest, to which price* B. (unless he could 
liar degree to characterize the operations of Have mustered m re coin) must have submit- 
Government. I am not prepared io say that ted for the lots held by him. 

Government, like the Duke of Newcastle, 

“ has fright to do what it likes with itsown;*' The Government ought to consider, that it 
lint it does appear somewhat singular that is possible for a party in the situation of B, 
what is on the tip of the tongue of every oilier (not daring to appear iu the transaction hipi- 
person, should have escaped the penetration self) to employ a broker or any underling 
of the advisers of Government. It is no in his office to bid up the price of Opium, 
easy matter for a Commercial Government to without having the slightest notion of com- 
be justly generous, and as a general principle plying with the conditions of sale, and then 
(unless it can distinctly see the end and re- (for people are not always so modest as the 
suit of its generosity) it should never attempt Government appear to think them) submit a 
to be so. Itis perfectly notorious that there well bitten memorial begging that they may 
is more of risk and more of downright gam- be put in the same position as the said hro- 
bling in the Opium than in, any other descrip- ket or underling. This, Mr. Editor, is indeed 
tion of trade; and itis somewhat curious anew way to pay old debts! 
with the knowledge of this fact, that the pro- ' ' * ,t. :. 

per authorities have not been hole to suggest Yours obediently, 

to Government some means by which ,% key Hurkaru, Aug, 4.] L, 

might be saved ifrom total loss on a purchaser’s — • 

neglecting to fulfil the conditions of sal<r. 

Some 15 or 20 per cent, paid down when the,' The* u says, with reference to our 
bid is taken, might bf sufficient; no private yesterday’s remarks upon the Opium petition, 
establishment would subject itself to such that we do “ not understand what iammiit by 
fobrt play* The broad shoulders of. Govern* arguing a matter on its principle”— wbijh re- 
nt ent arc alone capable bearing Remark is a finesse of our contcmporarj/o gel 
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del of a <rery ft.pt example we produced i§gainV\ 
him, which Sftex» who Has taken up the ottd-i| 
gels Cor uaiu our own columns to-day, pushes! 


well heme. The principle was exactly the 4 the Idol of the women,— say 


•ftUfte in both cases, a principle of indulgence. I 
But what sort of principle is this of th0 JSfur- h 
karu , that, because Government oppressed the 
zemindar,*, they ought to Oppress the mer- 
chants— because one appeal bas been, harshly 
dealt with, another ought to be treated W the 
same manner— because one judgment has-been 
wrong, all judgments might to bo wrong, for the 
sake of consistency ? 


The pressure upon the Opium merchants 
thlls the more severely,, because it comes. upon 
them at a time when the severe mercantile 
pressure in England has impelled its tide waye 
to all parts of the world. But the extent of 
the financial inconvenience now experienced 
this particular trade will be better understood 
by comparison with last year — a year when 
the Banks were overflowing with money which 
they did not know what tQ do with. In 1836. 
by the 1st August, there bad been shipped off 
11,728 chests of Opium,, leaving but a few 
hundred chests in the god o whs, and the amount 
thereof at 1300 rupees , average was about 
132} lakhs of rupees; but of this sum 381 
lakhs may he said to have been paid for by Hie 
returns to that extent received from China by 
the middle of June, leaving only a-capital of 
114 still engaged in Opium, or say 120 lakhs 
including the chests paid for and remaining 
in the godowns. This year the quantity ship* 
ped up to the 1st of August, though very much 
less, namely, 8310 chests, having cost about 
1600 rflpees upon an average, has absorbed 
133 lakhs and no returns are yet received, 
there being even still a considerable cquaotkyf B 4 . . 

of last year's Opium unsotr at Idntin, J* \ , er f* " another 

we afe informed Ibe sum actually paid up for‘ thlD,c l " c ** u f«aru 
cleared Opium, a large portion of which. ceV 
mains in godown, is 15*- lakhs, besides a de- 
posit of 30 percent, paid upon uncleared. lots 
to the extent of about one crore. So that the 
capital thus invested, in a time of comparative 
embarrassment in other trades , is about 18 1 
lakhs; 61° lakhs more than iasjt year! with 70 
lakhs remaining to be paid pp 1 


In reply to ccrtaiii observations in the course 
of last night, this worthy incarnation of a frag- 
ment of public opinion,— beautiful as Krishna, 


u The great argument advanced in favor of 
the rescission is, that the loss on these con- 
tracts is not occasioned by any ordinary fluc- 
tuations or other contingencies of trade, but a 
Sudden, unexpected, and despotic act, of a 
foreign power, which closes a foreign market. 
New in the first place, this is deficient, as re- 
gards the lait opium sale, in the grand* and 
indispensable requisite of truth; It was just 
as well known how the matter of prohibition 
stood then 9 when these parties were so eager 
to buy, as now, when they supplicate to be re- 
leased from their bargain." 

Now this is a flounder of very considerable 
magnitude. . The Opium dealers do not sup- 
plicate to be released from their purchases at 
the last Opium sale, but to have some relief 
with respect to the three first when the bid- 
dings were made under a delusion created and 
fostered by the fox-like proceedings of that 
old dragon the Chinese Government. 

That the parties were not so eager to buy nt 
the June Sale, is sufficiently evident from the 
prioes as compared with those of the three 
first sales. The Hnrharu has of course consult- 
ed the reccrd of prices before pronouncing that 
tire parties were as eager to buy after the acts 
of the Chinese Government were known as 
before they were known. If that excellent 
paper has consulted the prices of lire several 
sales, It has done so to very little purpose. Ii‘ 
he; she, or it (1 never know the gender of a 
newspaper) has not consulted them, the sooner 
he, she, or it does sotj*e better. 


When it is considered also, (hat from Malwa 
nearly 20,000 chests of Opium have this year 
gone to Bombay and about 4,000 to Demapn 
(nearly all shipped off), and that Malwa Is ex- 
pected to supply foil 24^000 chests next sea- 
son, according, to the iuost recent at^punts, 
the perspective Is really appalling to ibbse 
- who purchased heavily this year at the Cal- 
cutta sales.— Calcutta Courier , Aug. 5. 


j0fca‘ *Jte Editor of the Calcutta Courier. 
&&s*gJ8,-rlt is painful to ace auindtvtdu 
at of the Hwharu's age and respectability still 
Jpounderiof about so dolorously in^ the juatter 
y of the Opium <|4|estion. Pray put him right, 
hut wfeMhut deiioacy due to agoaad honors 
hie purer ty. . -...vw- ■ , V- ■ ^ s' 

' ^ TOJtrgh oldhtf»vft>irVaml honest though In 


flounder, to which I 

's attention should, in the 

most delicate manner in the world, be called. 
She says— 

v il The instance the Courier puls is a most 
unhappy one fer bis argument. He says that 
we recomniprtded relief to the zemindars ; to 
be sure we did, (hey did not gamble w.ith the 
elements. But does not the Courier perceive 
how grossly inconsistent it would be in a Go- 
vernment to incur great loss in order to relieve 
from the consequences of their own folly and 
avarice, a set of speculators* when if refused 
relief lo its own tenants, or subjects, which- 
ever they choose to call them f* 

Now, to my mind, gambling with the elements 
was exactly to hat the Zemindars did do. They 
agreed to pay a certain unvarying annual rent 
or tax for ever, rain or Ho raffy drought or no 
d rought, ‘inundation or, uo : inundation. They 
played at bowls with the sun and moon, as 
Bayes hath it, and if they somotimes lost, yet 
1 fancy, they Wff#prefty considerable winners 
in thelag run. Stitt. they, gambled with the 
elements* and rhfs was the condition on which 
they flayed ibe great game Of 44 Beggar my 
Na^pMor ,, xvltb Oovernmenf. But I must be 
fetUilttedto doubt the perfect analogy between 
fiheTr case; fctfd that of the Gpitim speculators ; 
unless it eld 60 prdyoU that the acts of a 
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foreign power prevented them frojn making jfcaprfoe and tyranny of a foreign* despot, 
good their engagements with the British Go-f against which the traders with Citing had no 
vernment. lithe Burmese “had ravaged the! mqpttA of protecting themselves. Whatever 
24-Pergunnalis with fire and sword id 1825, | be ttoe Weight of this argument in vases where 
much question whether for that year the Gy it were applicable, unfortunately it does not 
vernment would have made no abatement In bear io the least on the present case, owing 
\its demands upon thj zemindars. Bui floats- to the simple fact that the purchasers of 
der the- third is the worst of all. It is aposi- Opium at the That Government sale, were 
tive dive with snort,' splash, fizgig and whirl- just as well aware of the state of affair* in 
pool. How does the Hwkaru reconcile her Chtqa, relative > to the Opium trade,' as they 
present line of argument with her .advocacy of fire at * this moment. We remarked on the 
relief beiog accorded by Government to the occasion of the last Opium sale, when the 
Commercial Leviathans of old— who were em- streets in the neighbourhood of the Exchange 
barrassed by no son of Heaven ? Who were were absolutely blocked up with the carriages 
obfuscated by no Chinese Dragon? Alas ! aTas ! of the eager competitors for purchases, that it 

•* He.ru .re not flint, anti flint i. rent”- !« med <*» ,V'° Ug . b , lh ? ‘ ,S t? “ e “ ten °? tho 

. „ , . . . . « insane root, or at least swallowed some targe 

and tins kraken of flounders in tbe old Hur- quantity of the oblivious drug they were cou- 

karu, draws tears eveu from the eyes of tending for ; and it would seem that although 

siLEke we were sneered at for so saying by the Eng- 

Calcutta , 5 th August 1837. iUhman , we were on very good grounds for 

our observation. In tbe face oflhe Chinese 
interdiction, sm interdiction which had indeed 
The daily papers have been occupied dur- existed at the time of the preceding sale ; in 
ing the past week, in discussions relating the face of a total stagnation of the trade; 
to various local subjects, one of the most irn- and with the knowledge of the consequent 
portantof which arises out of the application low prices in China, these bold speculators 
made to Government, by the purchasers at choose to run up prices to an exorbitant pitch, 
the last Opium sale, to be relieved from their and when they come to coql upon it, they set 
bargain. It is rumoured, that the Government about begging and entreating the Government 
intend to comply with this extraordinary ro- to depart from its customary mode of doing 
quest; and if so we cannot but think that it business, and to throw up a good bargain on 
will act, not only inconsistently with itself, the ground that they had acted very foolishly, 
and the general course of its practice, but — Herald, Aug. 6. 
inconsistently with those sound principles of _ 

administrative Government, which alone 

should form the rule of action by which a Our alleged floundering* in the matter of 
statesman should be guided. A member of Opium, have procured some very market atten- 
Government, is, if we. may be allowed the lion from a person sadly afflicted with a scrib- 
oomparison, placed in respeot of Such oc ca- bling cafoethes, and who calls himself Silhc ; 
sions, In a situation very similar to a member on Friday he was most ponderously facetious 
of the public press; however much he may. in the Englishman gnd on Saturday he bangs 
regret tbe losses of a mercantile friend, he is qi#t in the Courier in rather happier style. We 
not at liberty, to permit his private feedings to are naturally curious About the identity of so a 
influence his view of a great public question. Industrious a personage. 

Wo will not say that occasions may not hap- - 

pen, wherein it may be expedient, or necossa- Now Silex means Flint and Flint means a 
ry for a Government to exercise a dispensing tailor— see the history of the wars ef the two 
power, and cancel an agreement with itself [Factious Hie Flints and the Dons in Guicciar- 
whicb would become ruinous to the party dini, and Ricliacd Peake's histories. «The 
contracting with it; but such occasions must ohoval de bataille of a tailor is a goose, and 
be of very peculiar character; the circum- to give the lie to the proverb, that a tailor’s 
stances of the case must be very much in fa- goose can never fly, behold Silex, the tailor, 
vor of tbe applicant for relief; and he must mounted ona goose for hia pegasus, has flit* 
come into the Council Chamber with perfectly ted from the Englishman, and plumped down 
clean hands. The question then is, is the thaj goose's common, the space in tho 
present an occasion f that {alls within this Cwtmr assigned to its talented and numerous 
description? The onus of proving that itpis^coftespoudents. We congratulate Silex on 
of course lies upoii the party seeking release his now locality, in which we leave him to re- 
frain his engagement ; an d what hfiye the advo- joioe in the laurels which he has gained by his 
catcis for the relief alleged hi favor of such an able and judicious defenoe of«tho conductor 
act of beneficence on the part of tbe Govern- the great Government opium monopolist fo- 
ment? AH that they say is that the, stoppage wards Its great opium dealers and speculators, 
of the sale of Opium in China* i* The question is one after all of very harrow 

or ordinary casualty of commerce ; no contm- compass and affecting the interest of a very 
gency which oquldp^aght tpjhme beta taken stball^but'At the sam time influential portion 
info the consjderauou of thfi purchases#, of ihe community. Government will probably 

t one of the ordinary risk^Qf trade * < it waff, non cede to the prayer of their petiti* «Gon- 
y allege a sudden, unexpected And entire- salting expediency, and its own imsgt i iu- 
ly unfprseqn ooamrexioe, Rising oat qjfifee tetwts, Government will exhibit itseir kindly 
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considerate av»tl magnanimously generous, am! 
having a wary eye to'its own advantage, both <a® \ 
regards ttafc present and the future, it wHl ipff 
insist oft the performance of contra*** already 
made; at the risk of finding no purchaser* fry 
opium at future sale*, and in so doing wM, We 
believe, comply with the wishes, and aCcede ' 
to the views developed by the petitioners.: 
With onr usual honesty, which in these dege- 
negate days is called want of tact, we veftttfr- 
ed to insinuate, in the most delicate and plea* 
aaot way that occurred tons, that a« long as 
opiain was a marketable drug/soiong would 
it find purchasers ; aud without wishing to ruin 
any man or set of men, we also ventured 
to et&te that the opiain speoulatorsf had* no 
better case, than any other set of speculators, 
whose calculations had been defeated by ad* 
ventitious cirou instances, and that whatever 
might he the course suggested by expediency, 
in point of piinciple,tlie opium purchasers had 
no case , whereupon is set up the loqg howl of 
Silxx, mother Goose and Co. ; ffnd the gentle 
Cow'ier , most discreetly valiant, interposes 
liis shield of blotting paper to protect the in* 
te rests of . the /■ flanetial few , against the 
chance of the Government monopolist, working 
out a principle, instead of coneeeding to the 
exigencies of expediency. The Courier in so 
doing is wise K and c discreet withal. But we 
nevertheless never said that because Govern* 
spent refused relief to the Zemindars, therefore 
they ought to refuse it to the opium merchants, 
or that because one judgment was wrong all 
others ought to bo so for consistency. This 
pretty piece of logic, which is put into our 
mouths by the Courier t is vastly creditable to 
his. ingenuity no doubt, only we happened t> 
say nothing of the sort. Ouf observations 
went simply to this. The Government laughed 
atfyie petition of the Zemindars, because they 
thought it their interest so to do ; they treated 
the A.rmy after the same fashion, from a similar 
motive; and they now change their conduct in 
the instance in question(supposing the ohangc* 
to take place) becaaseit is their supposed inter- 
est so to do, i. e. because the influential elans 
of person» r who*e interests are affected, have 
had the skill, or lb* power, or the good fortune, 
to convince Government, that the course of 
expediency and generosity, is the best coarse 
to realise the most revenue from the opium. 
Thus shewing ns clearly as possible, that 
Government is most consistently inconsistent ; 
only we also add that it is apparently better 
to be a capitalist speculating in opiuqi, than 
an inundation Zemindar, or a regiment *at a 
haU-batta station, a proposition which no 
body can depy. t , 

► V . - / / 

However, ouf correspondent outfono, has 
so pounded, so thoroughly mac-adaraised both 
the- of sawcho and the lamentations of! 
our ^^siibti^ ; cotemporary * "that we liave 
ready gftfte out Of our way to notice ^the stbff, 

« i Pickwickian sense of course,) ;bf r tbe 
rday’s leader; /Or the deadly lively 
fibuhfefti of bln squire. fiat there ate 
&w f facts, taken from t}ul*otoV own 
issid*;, wbkfo prove the abfntdhy 


of the speculations Ire is endeavouring to pro* 
Wt, and the accuracy of diamond's strictures. 


h In 1830, he says, about 13,000 chests of 
i plum were sold at an average of 1,300 mu 
the returns for a portion of which have not 
•yet been received* Theft why did specula* 
tors offer 1,500 a 1,600 rs. where 17,000 
chests were declared for sale here ; and from 
18 to 20,000 chests - expected from Malwa, 
and when it, was known the. consumption in 
China had never exceeded 32,000 chests at 
Urn very utmost In faot, the Malwa opium 
has been as staunch a friend to the princi- 
ple* of free trade as the French and English 
smugglers of silk and spirits have proved at 
home ; and for the Government or its pet 
purchasers to expect to keep up monopoly 
prices, is idle and visionary. 

We challenge silbx to tbe production ofany 
official document addressed lo the EngliHli 
factory, intimating an intention to legalizo 
the admission of opium on payment of a duty; 
and until lie does produce such a document, 
the dragon, and his tail, and his claws,*’ are 
“ vox et preeterea nihil” In truth, wo conced- 
ed much more than was necessary in limit- 
ing the knowledge of the stale of affairs in 
China to the last sale. It was clear as the 
sun at noon-day, that nothing was settled in 
December, and half the edicts ushered into 
existence with flourish of trumpet and drum, 
turned out to be forgeries. — Hurkaru , Any, 7. 


The Hurfcura, and its tail, the Bengal Herald , 
and its correspondent Diamond, we may fair- 
ly consider ns one champion, tria juncta in 
uno — we say nothing about their identity," They 
(which of them it matters not) defend the aid 
given by Government to certain agency bouses 
of old, not because tbe said agency bouses were 
not brought into distress by their own acts, 
but because Government lost nothing by it in 
the end — a very v pretty argument indeed ! yet 
when it is argued that an act Of liberality to- 
wards the Opium merchants will but be a no- 
minal sacrifice, that argument is met by the 
necessity of upholding a principle ! They ad- 
mit that occasions may happen : 

u Wherein it may be expedient or necessary 
for a Government to exercise a dispensing 
power and cancel an agreement with itself 
which would become ruinous to the party con- 
tracting with it ; but such Occasions must he 
of %yery peculiar character ; the circum- 
stances of the case must be very much in favor 
of the applicant for relief ; and he must come 
into the Council Chamber with ‘porfectl j dour 
hands/* * - 

- Tbe case of the present applcauts will bear 
all tbeae^teMs : it 1* peculiar s It is one so 
aiueh In favor of the applicant*, as to involve 
the interest df thftGovefaftietit tub on their 
side? the applicants appear with perfectly 
dead hands. 18 kmpmdmk ton. Id respect m 
the magnitude of the Hnteretts. involved, era- 
tta it to special ©onsideratforu upon the mine 
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principle in that particular, as the case of ttie|fl^em»alveii‘**lKuS4dgwillemen , 'aty(»r u nee* 
old Calcutta agency houses when they asked /raqionious dismissal of tboir figures of speech 


for relief and received it, and the case of th< 
great American houses in Lmdon, when the^ 
\ appealed to the Bank of England with equ* 

I success. In all these cases the prayer of tf 
• petitioners has been 'a, confession of impru- 
dence; but in none of them, except in this 
of the Opium merchants, has there been also 
the strong plea, that the party, petitioned is 
only, nsked to give back the overplus of his 
bargain, in which alorie tho iu\pru donee, con* 
sis ted. To say thut people should suffer by 
their own folly is a fair abstract principle ; 
but that the Government should chuckle at the 
follies of its own people, and glory in having 
fleeced the community by selling its goods for 
snioro than they are worth, is rather a new prin- 
ciple in political economy, which perhap) might 
find admirers in Persia, but surely not in an 
admirer of the Jacksoniau tenderness for the 
intersts of the contributors of revenue rather 
than of the revenue itself. 

Rut, says our Cerberus opponent, the pcliti 
oners were a net of fools, their plea all moon 
shine, that they were deceived by an expecta- 
tion at the beginning of the season that the 
Opium trade would he legalized in China. A 
minister did urge the measure very strongly 
and a commission of enquiry was appointed 
inconsequence; but there was no official in- 
timation that (he thing was actually done. 
What would they say at the London Stock 
Exchange of such reasoning as this, where 
every whisper moves tire market? Peace was 
not made at the Rattle of Waterloo, hut consols 
did not wait the consummation of the victory. 
So (he Chinese Minister’s report raised the 
(nice of Opium 160 to 200 Dollars at Canton, 
uud could any one suppose prices woujd rule 
here at the former standard in the face of that 
rise? Slowly and unwillingly the ’delusive 
hope lias been ubandoned as the season ad- 
vanced, and when the Juno snip took place, it 
was hut feebly entertained by tl e most san- 
guine. Rut then another motive was in action 
to support prices here. The numerous bazar 
buyeiK at the t|nee„ first sales, were so deeply, 
in for it, that they conceived their only cAaocp 
of salvation was to bid up the sale, intending 
all the while not to pay a rupee for the lots 
they nominally, bought, but merely, to keep the 


an^ figures of calculation. I will relieve'thom 
fromsthe mortification of neglect b eing in a 
benevolent mood, and will endeavour to test 
the value of the one by foot*, and the other by 
4 he touchstone of our old friend Cocker. 

Si lex after asserting that the runadbrs yen 
alluded to quo ad the petition to government 
from* the opium purchasers, were incorrect/ 
but wisely shirking alt proof thereof, although 
the petition was probably under hie nose at the 
time, proceeds to admit that “ if the Bengal go- 
vernment was the sole dealer in silk and fodigo, 
produced in Bengal— if silk and indigo could 
only be dfhried to England for sale and there 
was no market for it elewhere — if Govern-, 
ment sold Silk and Indigo for that purpose 
—if on |he arrival of Silk and Indigo in 
England they found not merely a "bad 
market/' but a sudden act of the King, Lords 
and Commons, which made it merely impos- 
sible to land (lie articles in any part of Great 
Britain and Ireland— if that act of the King, 
Lords and Commons had been preceded by 
a honied declaration from lotaof ministers and 
influential members of the bouses, that so 
far from prohibiting the import of Silk and 
Indigo, it was very desirable the duties on 
these articles should be lowered ; then, I say, 
the Government of Bengal woi^ld act 
wisely and honestly to step in and save those 
who had dealt with it for Silk and Indigo 
from ruinous loss, “ Now this is very pretty 
writing ; but it is all romance. There is no 
more analogy between such supposed con- 
dition of the Bilk and Indigo trade and the 
actual opium trade, than there is between 
a horse-chesnut and a chesnut-horse. When 
did the"China“King, Lprds and Commons/' 
ever admit opium ? When did they intimate 
any intention to admit it? When for the last 
“Torty years 0 has tile trade been other than con- 
traband, more or less ftisceptibleof evasion ac« 
[cording to the varying characters and corrupti- 
bleness of the Viceroys? In the newspaper, 
and the piivate letters from Canton; received 
in Calcutta before the .first sale of the season, 
it was stated that no official declaration ha4 
been received by*English Factory to puj the 
trade on a different footing, and all that 


the 

speculators could rely upon as authorising 
any expectation of tho kind, was a report to 


regular trader from underselling them here or £ 

in Cilma u long as they could. This truly was * b * ®“P® r . l ? r ’ " *! * in./rUrH.I »lth !/«& 
Rambling ; but it was not tho conduct of the f^cts on the coantry, " ltb . 


under. tho circumstances in which they were 
placed, and warranted too by former examples 
of relief when found a losing game, as we shall 
shew to-morrow. — Calcutta Courier, August 7 

_ 

4 • ■. i ^ ‘ ■ v ■ • 

To tub EnitoA of pub Bengal HSrkaru. 

Sm,— thefacetioftiness ttf Silrx and thAta 
chry mbsity of the Editor of the ♦> Courier”-^ 
5andip and the, Quixote oh the optum speouf 
Wors, haw e^perlant^ ^ 
a.t your-lisndsj gad they ^ught to consider 


duty in place of the prohibitory system ; but 
what man of sense would have at once jumped t 
to the cogfclusion that tbe report would beap- 
proyed pi at Pekin* or /have attached any 
weight to tbe thousand pgjjjjl one Tumours circula- 
ting by the gossips of ftp hongs ? or have rp- 
gplated his purclmseigOritbe faith of such airy 
notlungs.*SaBX would have the u greenhorn* 
to believe the M Chinese Dragon had open 
but a “ sucking dove*' during our M £pg|v yeirs’* 
intercourse; and that 1837 was tfmflht year 
•ihe came down with a fell swoop, ipuh, aait*, 
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taiJ» sting and carcase on tlio opium market. 
Hero again bis imagination is mow fertile 
than bis momoiy is retentive. If he will have 
the goodness to refer to “ extract letter in nie 
Secret Department from the Select Couf* 
Canton, to the Secret Committof 
of the Court of Directors, dated 21st* of 
Nevembb* 1821," to ditto, ditto, ditto, da 
led 27 tb of July, 1823, to ditto, ditto, ditto 
6th of February, 1824, he will find “ tfelh, 
nails, tail, sting, and carcase in pretty consider- 
able activity, at Jonathan would«saf« in those 
days, Butin point of fact, the “fell swoop” 
ia rhodomontade. Sales ofMalwa Opium are 
reported to a large extent, interrupted occa- 
sionally by dispates, between not tlie#l>ragon” 
and the “ Eav* but between the Admiral and 
'Viceroy, in , respect of their shares of the 
smuggling bribe ; and Bengal Opium would 
sell also, Tf holders would or oould afford to 
sett at reduced prices. 

It is this view of the oase that makes Cap- 
tain Pinch of the — -Regiment, \wir1 his mutf- 
taohlos, when he thinks of ten years of hi* 
half-batta clippings being colly turned into 
the pockets of “ his faithful friends,” who, 
had they come forward 44 in forma pauperis ” 
would have received his utmost sympathy ; but 
be knbws as welt aji yon and I do, that they 
are 44 sturdy beggars” with backs as broad as 
the Hooghly and as strong as its spring tides 
in August. He sighs, therefore, over his unpa- 
tnmised and pillaged lot and hams over his 
41 dhinsurab" cheroot, (a 1000 for a rupee.) 

“ It is a very good thing to be brntlier-iq-Iaw, 

To a very magnificent thcee-taiJeU Bashaw. ” 

Silex, however, is fearful Pinch will get no 
pay at all next year, if the Government do not 
refund, or make good the losess Of the Opium 
purchasers ; for 44 unless we give then* hack 
the money, they will have amne to buy opfqm 
with in future ; and the^ what becomes of thu 
Ve vddde T* This is certainly a bright idea; 1 h t 
order to get purchasers at a monopoly price, 
we most shell out the money ourhelves, In other 
words the Government must buy its own Opi- 
um with its own funds; * But how long is this 
flourishing trade' to continue! Unquestion- 
ably the new' house of FigglTisou, Bugginson, 
Tickleraan and Crodry will- be wise to keep 
their four thousand rupee* in their breeches* i 
pocket as tight as Mr. Gohen kept Me depo- 1 
alt money, until the competition between the 
right hand and the left hand cease : and ulti- 
mately 1 venture to gue«s the 44 financial Se- 
cretary” wfc&fbe better pleased tb sea Pi gg in- 
son** coie coming Into his coffers, than , bis 
own “#hsti n£ 4 backward and forward ; and 
ipbrhw A optional” not to pail at all with the 
fast bidd fbst find-* suiting ibis tafite, 
abSitsx says, 44 a hundred and one: birds 
if in tbetand being worths hundred and tiro nl 
Uat**.” SiLcxfs process of fructification will 
ngt given chance to 44 Pinch” of smoking ha- 
jftaata - .. ' *i • ♦/; 

Siurgpes enVadd ebackeU atJbaving pot 
floorer. ]" How YspcaAink Of 
Editor^do you know 9,000 dnbiis 
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have fieen sold and 8,000 unsold, ” and if yen 
don't know, you ought to know, you know you 
‘ now, you know ; and hereby know, that the 
hole investment has beam sold. That; upon 
if which has been cleared, the revenue has/ 
n paid and upon all which has not been clear- / 
ed except 900 chests, the* Board of Opium are' 
known to hold deposits of 30 per cent, on the 
sale price or more than 26 lacs of rupees. But 
this is 44 peiitio principii ” with a vengeance. The 
whole argument tarns upon not what has been 
nominally sold, but what has been really paid 
for ; and if the Government refund, as it is as- 
serted they will, the deposit of 80 par cent 
upon the uncleared lots, then you are not wrong, 
Mr. Editor, in calling things by their right 
names, and dividing the supply of the year, 
iu round numbers, into 9,000 sold and 8,000 
unsold chests. Nor is your position affected 
by the future fate of the 8.000 chests. Whe- 
ther be brunt or be thrown upon the next 
year’s sates, (be effect upon the revenue will 
be much the same. Silex may improve his fin- 
ancial talents by working the difference be- 
tween the proceeds of 17,000 oliests at 1,000 
rupees and 26,000 chests at 700 rupees per 
chest, which latter rate will be as much as 
Figginson and Co. or Silkx himself will deem 
it prudent to offer, with the contingency of 
25,000 more chests going from Malwa. Aureste, 
l am pearly of opinion, if the Government 
refund the 30 per cent, on the uncleared lots, 
purchasers who have cleared and shipped will 
he entitled to an equvalent remission, and 
then were are we to look for the 44 over-grown 
revenue” So much for Sancho, now for the 
Quixote of the Conner, who quarrels with 
your figured statement. 

1st. He is against refunding more than 22 
lakhs,, but what is 41 sauce for the goose is 


sauce forthc gandar,” and I adhere to the re- 
mission bf 45 lakhs to those who have cleared 
and shipped. Their’s is an a priori case in the 
scale of claim. If Mr. Cohen, who deposited 
41 oil,” escapes, if Muddlebfains and Co. who 
deposited 30 per cent, are permitted to receive 
it hack, surely there is no shadow of ground 
for refusing those unlucky wights who com- 
pleted all their engagements to the Board, 
according to Quixote’s own doctrine. 
41 Would you,” says he, 44 deal rigorously with 
the men or substance and let off the man of 
straw!” 

2ndIy. He cavils with your average sale 
price of 1,500 rupees and asserts it f* about 
WfiOQ rupees per chest 1 find the quantity 
ford at tta&firsijmtoto be ms near a* postfi- 
U£50 ohestrtnd the proceeds in round 
numbers lBAOO^OO rnpees, giving an average 
pf about 1652 per chest, tat as it does not ap- 
pear that more tban.PBQO chests were cleared 
and sbippqd, and a* those was a large propor- 
tion, erHenMm«*youc may fttickto your in 
ferepce of 4,000 topees feeing about the aver- 
age pride. v 

Srdly.TJe cWwi’-f afs» they. don’t intend 
to ask fbrl&OD rupees par ohdsU? towkfab tto- 
ply, that they are, in a Pickwickian sense, 
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very soft in not asking for whatever they ctirl 
pet. f find no fault witli the u asking.” . 

4th I v. Tli^ estimate you have given of tbej 
ro<t of a clirst of Opium to Government. isl 
Lhorne ont by the following extract of ,a tettdf 
\in the Secret Department, from the Court of 
Directors, dated Itth of July 1837, Par. 42: 
“ It appears also that in Behar and Benares 
your opium is produced at 300 rupees per 
chest, or perhaps less,” Now if you add pro- 
portion of the expenses of the *Board /airly 
chargeable to opium and the salaries of Agent* 
and Deputy Agents, the cost, I should place at 

perhaps something” more than 300 rupees 
per chest. 

] think I have disposed of his objections to 
your figured statements. Ilis arguments on 
the general principal may he as easily tamed” 
Where is the resemblance between a loan to 
Commercial Houses, secured on real property 
for beyond its amount, of which every rupee 
was repaid, principal and interest, and a gift 
for such is the character of the proposed re- 
fund ? In the one case the state loses nothing, 
in the other, all. Where is the anology be- 
tween the Zimidars of the 24-Pergunnahs, 

adseripti glebes'* as it were, and unavoidably 
exposed to the vicissitudes of seasons, and 
voluntary speculators, who run a “ muck'* 
on the most shadowy ground in an arlfc|e of 
most capricious and uncertain tendency? The 
one suffered from causes beyond their con- 
trol ; the other, with their eyes open, from 
causes in constant operation, and which they 
could have calculated as closely as Messrs. 
Figginson and Co. did, and who kept their 
4,000 rupees in their pockets. 

As to the valne of the opium in lliegodowns, 
I guess, the Courier s estimate is above what it 
would bring at a bo nit fide sale, unbolstered 
by the sub-monopoly system, which, like its 
brother of the Salt department,, seem* likely 
to end in much the'same manner,aff\-rding ano- 
ther illustration of the enlightened views 
which guided our Indian economists in fot- 
tering»thcse now notarious failures. 

I am, Sir, yours obediently, 
Hurh.Aug. 7.] diamond. 

To tub Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru. 

A writer who rejoices to niter nonsense and 
balderdash through the columns of the Cou- 
rier and Englishman, under the signaling of 
Si lex, says that the opium dealers do not 
supplicate to be released from their purcha- 
ses at the last opium sale. It may be so'; but 
why, I would ask, do not the dealers In the 
drug publish tbeir petition ? we should not 
then fall into mistakes about what they do 
ask for. For. my part; I cannot consent * to 
take the word ofS^ex upon tdat point. 

However, Si lex says, thit the poor Zemin-, 
dars to whose -ebse jrou adverted, did gamble 
fcijh the elements. “They pfbyml a&bo’wEi with' 
tne sun and moon”, aojd let ns see hbw*BfLgx 
proves his own ' assertion . W They agreed to 


\p ay Uwerlain unvarying rent or tax •fore vets 
fals er norain, droughtor no drought* iaun- 
'elation or norntmdaUon.” That is, they took 
AS average produce ef a number of years and 
adjusted the rent thereby; and this is the 
first itime I have ever met with the assertion 
that striking an average is gambling. Ac* 
cording to Silbx, a man who takes attorn for 
14 years and agrees to pay rent according to 
the yverage of 14 previous years, “ plays 
at bowls with the sun and moon/' Caleota* 
ting upon *% average crop, is gambling with' 
the elements. This, which the Courier palls 
“ pushing an example well home/’ I obit 
nonsense. 

W 

The Zemindars were the Company’s tenants 
who had sustained lets in consequence of the 
act of Ood ; the opium speculators sustained 
Jos.*' in consequence of their own folly ; the 
former Government refuse to relieve ; the 
latter we are told they will relieve. This, 

1 apprehend, is clearly reversing principles. 

Yours obediently, 

August C, 1837. MACADAM* . 

llbid. 

Our remarks on tbeOpiuqk petition brought 
us so many letters, we could easily see that 
the subjeet interested a large class of out 
readers. We intended to bave returned to it, 
but were deterred by observing the bitter spi- 
rit with wbioh it was treated in the columns 
of a contemporary journal. Our notions on 
these matters are, to argue principles and to 
spare individuals, in all such cases, unless 
any person is so brought before the public 
that it becomes the duty of a journalist to 
animadvert upon his proceedings. There mas 
nothing in the circumstances relative to the 
present petition thgt could call for harsh or 
malicious allusions. Tho dealers, smarting 
under their losses, naturally enough applied* 
to the only quarter from which they oonM 
derive assistance. We.do not happen to agree 
with those who think that the revenue will he 
benefitted either proximately or remotely by 
giving back to the purchasers some twenty- two 
or three lakhs of rupees, but that opinion 
might be expressed without threatening the 
local Government with the displeasure of tho 
Court of Directors, or shewing the most in- 
tense desire to intercept the stream of liberality 
wbioh the petitioners are anxiously export- 
ing, We were at no loss to divine the source 
of the bitter feeling which animates the Bur- 
korue leaders on this subject, as it has done 
for the last six months upon all commercial 
subjects where Calcutta interests could be 
damaged by its remarks. Thete is an old fa- 
ble of the fox who had lost, his tail and who 
tried to persuade all other foxes to come into 
the fashion of docks. Our fox is not contented 
with presoaslati, but is trying to chop off tails, 
whenever ho can hit them, forgetting, wo opine, 
that some of his. neighbours have teethes well 
tai Is. We should not, however, have trade assy 
further remarks upon the Subject, bam we net 
observed in yesterday’s Ifurkuru, intfhUatSetib 
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too plain 44 k mistaken, that 4he*B#arr jto sucli extent, that at short interval* of years 
Were gnided in their decision on* the re was sure to be a break down in the 
the petitioh by influential individuals, or inf trade. Petitions went up to Government co 
ether words, that they were Induced tacom-Wessing ruin and begging for Some relief. Did 
g*it a breach of their public doty by • ekh© Government “ cowto/y with itself and 
Motive which may be guessed at. 1 Wo think 1 
this is a stylo of attack which ought to be pa 
down. Sad though the members of the Board 
will undoubtedly despise it, it is not tire Jess 
reprehensible, because tbe writer must either 
know that his charge is utterly unfounded, or 
lie must know nothing of the subject that Ire 
has undet^aken to write upon. We believe 
'that the Board in their recommendation, have 
acted upon the most complete and unbiassed 
conviction that they were consulting the in* 
tercets of the revenue, and though we may not 
quite agree in their views; we should as soon 
have thought Of charging them with a traitori- 
was conspiracy to blow up Government House 
on a ball night, as of attributing to them sinis- 
ter or sordid 'motives in their decision. Nei- 
ther *de we believe that the writer who rejoices 
in the harmonious nom de guerre of Muggins 
has any serious belief In the atrocious accu- 
sations which he insinuates. He is like a boy 
throwing stones in a crowd, pretty sure tliat 
he will do a mischief to somebody. The warn 
leg once given to p similar offender might per- 
haps be repeated with effect on this occasion 
“ take care that you do not hit your father.” 

More may be bit than those tbe stone is thrown 
at, but the spirit of mischief cares not, so that 
somebody goes off limping. We could speak 
plainer, but we might only give currency to 
accusations which, if negl opted, will soon 
leave no other impression , than that of the 
impotent malice of their author apd the egre- 
gious folly of their publisher. — Englishman y 
A%g* 9. 1 


. The Herald says, that fl if the Government 
should grant the request of the Opium mes- 
'ohants, “ it will act inconsist with itself dud 
the general course of its practice P To meet 
this assertion, we might instance the conces- 
sions, made in 1427, when twelve lakhs of 
Tiipees were refunded upon Opium sold with- 
out guaran tee upon musters as well as qualified 
certificates exhibited* but partbt it louml to 
be realty bad and therefore eff depreciated by 
the Chinese, Government did right In anting 
liberally in the oase t but their liberality war 
no more than justice.^ and a preaedemt, We 
will, however, take a vlew of their practice" 
itl another department wnder the saro^^oard, 
the other great Monopoly Here is an 

mrtfcle of uoityB consumption anly aa wcH as 
Jof domestic production. No Chinese edicts, 
Ilia 'foreign politics interfere with either, the 
UpWh the demand. Welt: like thet^i- 
)*}t,<till the beginning of last ydatr was 
tirtb* highest bidder at periodical safes, 
tbese wcro held once a month. The 
ntitypot m was fixed once a*yeat, and 
ulat d by a flaed standard of consumption 
-ovovlUio seasons bad no mfl nonce upon tine 
uautif put was m excuse for 

ovcr-tifedihg^ flat what does experience tell 
utf? Cottflieutioh notwithstanding, Wa&carried 


the general Course of its practice” deny re-/ 
tllief? Farfrpmit. In July 1822 Governnenv 
gave up one rupee pier maunVi upon all the 
Salt of the two preceding safes, allowing the 
buyers the option of forfeiting one rupee per 
maund to lancet their .bargains — of wliicli 
option Hamilton MulUok* the sub-monopo- 
list, whose speculations had done all the mis- 
chief and who individually deserved no favor, 
took advantage by paying down eleven lakhs 
forfeit at once. But two years afterwards 
namely, in 1824, Government again yielded to 
the prayers of the Salt merchants, and gave 
thorn (jack eight anna?* per vnauud. Again, in 
1827, a similar concession of eight annas was 
made, and another, in 1833. Are these broad 
facts already forgotten 1 or is it desired to 
keep them from the knowledge and out of 
view of the present Governor-General ! Lot 
the Hurkaru look hack, to its editorials of 
those days— they breathe no anxiety to deter 
the Government from interfering. On the last 
occasion the Hurkaru spoke of the indulgence 
asked, as “ only a remission of eight annas a 
maund.” Those eight anna remissions cost 
Government only some eight or ten lakhs on 
each occasion. Consistency is praise-worthy 
in a newspaper’ — the ** leader of public opi- 
nion” — as well as in the changing government 
of a nationi — Calcutta Courier , August 9. 

The Englishman the other day, cosnlling 
his own practice, accused us of having taken 
advantage of the index to Adam Smith’s work, 
to enable us to find a passage applicable to 
the question of whether toils are taxes or no ; 
to-day we will supply him with a quotation 
from that work, which lie probably will find 
not less applicable toils object, than the pass- 
age we last cited ; and although the index 
will never help him to discover it in Adam 
Smith, it may be found, and we doubt not 
that some good natured friend Will enable the 
Englisnman to verify our quotation, to his 
complete satisfaction and perfect gratifica- 
tion. 

A puppy fawns upon its 'dam, and a spa- 
niel endeavours by a thousand attractions to 
engage the attention of its master Who Is at 
dinner, whbn it wants to be fed % him. Man 
sometimes uses 'the same firt with nis bre- 
thren, arid iWben be has no 'btbdr "means of 
engaging them to atet according to his inclina- 
tions, endeavours by 'erttihf SttrVifo and fa Wil- 
ing attention toObtaiO their good Will. 

' * ?! . T l .4 ■ ’ J • ' l ' * 

That Atfnm Smith U correct in this remark, 
wild not, weahtok, betJisputed, add, indeed, 
it isftdmitaftty i Unstrained by the mariner «ti 
which the Englishman argues the OpcWuv ques- 
tion. Longing to adopt the opposit -side 
of the - argument* to odr Own, 
party j commanded to adOpt burl 
guinent by those hc'dare not diiobey, b e 
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exhibits the ludicrouse dilemma of 4,<lam|/f public moti were, not amenable 4o public 
' S uith'si spaniel, between two m mera, whom ftpinjpn,— we should- have little ciianoe of 
lie U equally desirous of pleasing, and equal-IevSii obtaining redress for the wrongs inflicted 
ly fearful of offending, and who each bid h i mi by power ; and, among those Wrongs we bold 
go to opposit corners.. In this cldft stick, wt| and kayo cv.fr hold the half-b&Ua order to be 
\ h ive the Englishman, wriggling and writhing the first ami foremost in this i country. Our 
\anJ the only method- he can hit upon, in his can temporary, lip wever, the Editor of the Jlim- 
Wonics, is to say nothing on t’i$ arguinent, iary Chronicle*, sees in the -ref«nd # of some 
hud to pour oat a torrent of serilous abuse 22 l&Ui* according to one rumour -and 4b 
of ourselves. Heaven help the poor nnira vl, lakhs according to another, nothing but a 
his baiking and snarling can harm no body, doubt" whether the revenue will be beneflt- 
and m ly afford him some relief^!) if it sun ted proximately or remotely,” and is silent on 
the taste of his readers, let liim give them the more important point, whether if thete bo 
quantum safoi his fool language. funds to spare, justice to the array ought not 

* ' tp precede generosity to the Opium purchasers. 

But the Courier , standing alone,— 1 (for siwx 0 utou k r candid, temperate, sweet (as opposed 
has fairly shewn a clear pair ofheols, and run ta bitter) friend, is in a dilemma. He, has 
away from the fight) the Courier , calls our $ui, sc rii )e rs and supporters on both sides of 
position, that relief to the agency houses dir- u 10 question, and, reckless of principles and 
fered from relief to the Opium speculators, iudiffeieut to truth hitnself, his ludicrous 

because Government lost nothing by the former m j|| 0 ally is how to pick bis way through the 

in the end, " a very pretty agument indeed ; c(>0 nieting interests with the least chance of 
an d upon this point we perfectly agree with |^ n j ury to hivp x;ket. Hence his wary and 
our contemporary, and glad are we to take 2 t esitatinsc steps, as if on a pilgrimage to 
leave of the Courier on such good terms, Mecca with peas in his shoes, or walking 

Bat we may indulge in a langl. at the ex- among egg,, where Jhe cracking of a .heft 
penoe of the“ Englishman" whose situation may spoil a chicken. 

is really pitiable. He has had, it seem*, many t0 a |tusions on our treatment of corn- 

letters on the opium questions, by which he mer ^j a ;| aflfalrsi .^^oeraVIy^ will find, if we are 
logically enough infers, “it is matter of interest n( ,tmuch mistaken, that his own injudicious 
to a largo class of his readers; but lie pa* not me taphors of “ bladders and bunds” on a 
returned to it, because “ lie has observed the f orrner occasion, and his present quasi patron- 
bitter spirit with which it has been treated age ** 0 f the stream of liberality, have caused 
by a contemporary journal.” the only damage ; for the whole tone and tenor 

.. B vniffAra ” l , a c of our argo men ts, both on the Company s ad- 

.. s,“ tr.j*S£“ sximS *? d t on ?t o si - ■*- 

loaiguopr p , r on on lators has been the high and liealfliy state 

brouglit before the public that* itbecoraes liie uf the mercantile system generally, which in 
S^aiTmali^to animadvert upon hi, 

proceedings.” Apply these « notions* to tho adventitious suppa.t 01 ttn> Kind. 

case in question. Are public sales of Opium, qn le Fox, be he'igbo he may, with a tail -or 
on certain conditions, announced by l i| ku- ^t| 10 at one. is quite inapplicable, therefore, 
tborised officers ofGovernment, matters of pub- (Q th# dUcassions ; and as for teeth, ®«r 

lie import or not. If among friend" shall find, on fitting occasion, our bite 

there is one stipulating for a ^posit ok 0 per !JQme ^ l * lll g worse than oar bark. Our -correa- 
cent, on each lot when knocked down ; and it pondeiit, Muggins, can Tight his own bat- 


tborised officers ofGoyeriihient, matters ok pub- to ^ ^Ucassions ; and as for teeth, out 

lie import or not . If among those jco*d»tions iL. f r i en d” ghallfind, on fitting occasion, our bite . 
there is one stipulating for a ^posit ok 0 perl something worse than oar bark. Our -correa- 
cent. on each lot when knocked down ; ? nii ^ pomlest, Muggins, can Tight his own bkt- 
subsequently turns out that no- deposit was l . aav j we gi ve ao opinion on liis letter; 
made* and that the registered purchaser snaps \ w h a tsays our ootemporary on the remarks 
bis fingers lat those whose duty it was to have ] leweled at the €liief Justice in his eAraot 
aeen it paid, we beg to ask, if a J c b pegleat or f lhe A i/fMur yesterday '—Hurkaru, 

fraud is to be passed over, sub sileutw, by a - . 10 y J * 

journalist because Uls remarks may possibly " 9 

cnee! Th?m!^^ Whenever the flirbr. is driven into aoor- 

irom firs to last a matter of pnblioooncern, nnd Mr, be oomplnins nf foul Ungnuge. He nays 
as sucliwe shall continue to treat it, whether h ^. e n f “ r « d .°“‘ ‘‘ A *"™\ « ar "* 

•• S.lex" or softer materials wince or tioVin. X" ht * 

der our observations, if the duties they are eo 

lavishly paid to perform, be, in on r opinion, impartial readersto decide on which 

satisfactorily discharged. We repeat too, that 

the sufferers by the half-batta orders did not ^rcb^' 

meet, from some oause of Other, the sympa- with such a term as 

thies of Boards and SecnSfariei i tout that eon- ^g^ or-not-^uat ? Who has accused 1 public 
•ideration will not ddler us atail evetrts from offl . cers P ,,rol,a *' # ™ ^ ‘ ;«»«* 

the advoeaoy of their olaiibs in preferenee to *£ lT h oy , ^ 

ilrose of Opium spcoalators. - • ' V;- Eagtukmm oertamly. Ifthis hescummy our 

“ U contemporary must look for it in bi^oirn co- 

n But, fays OUf “ Finn Vaj *•» bnlomn. urlmrA the nnmav 

*Mhis style of attack tot 


Yes, and if it could be paudowp. 


* - t «> r C IVUlIkdipi/iai J IMW.TII »Wlfl\ •• »«■ 

Press".odntbmporary Jlainns,— in these Columns where the names qf 
siqyjhMIe C* fu\ dnuM.’^ladies are ndmme spared than tliOiq^n pabti# 
put*dpwii,-™tf < the acts servants or mefdiants. 
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And in* support of thin, the grand style ®V U before.’ W«<W1 not wait for this master, 
controversy, the Hurkaru is disposed to bn|lyWfP r *d action, but take it op en its own merits 
aod.ctf put ft down if youcan.” We say, (he Ipbsn it shall appear, t 
pahllo cutn, and will put it down, by shewftig 1 ^e have dwelt a good dMl upon precedents 
their .extreme contempt for the journal which f iere> because the Hurkaru and Co. insisted/' 
adopts It. It is not by lamenting thetate ot tbat n , ooaoession would be a deviation hath t 
tli e “ poor army that the Hurkaru wiH roiarii f r otn practice and frow principle. Bot would 1 
bis o wn/ .The army are quite capable of ap- tbe refer us to London for patterns of 

preoialing the motive of hi* sadden sympathy r jwf^ practice and correct principle ? In that 
for their neglected state, and will, if it be pcs. oa * # 0 f caurse the Company’s tea sales would 
aible, return him a tenfold portion offlieir be referred fo as bearing tbe closest analogy, 
contempt. But tho Hurkaru is. not satisfied „ must he tho recollection ofonrcontoinpo- 
with sonrrility; he has recourse to the most that a sort of O P row occurred at one or 
pitiable falseb<^>d, in order to remove from these two 1 or three years ago, and that the 
himself a little pf the odium which he has so Company were obliged to give way to the de- 
justly incurred. He says, the Engluhman" is mam l g 0 f t |,e trade. We have been told indeed 
commanded to adopt our line of argument by that a much better system is followed in Lon- 
tbMC he dares not disobey, We beg of this don for seouringthe regular payment ot'depo- 
unhlushing editor to name the parties who g „ s ^vp^rchasw at all the India house sales, 
commanded us, or at least his authority for the Wld that it works admirably. It is this. Tho 
assertion. If he cannot, and we dety linn to bidderg area „ kll0<vn br „kers, and im.nediate- 
the proof.-for no living being has auv power , on tbe couc | ugion „ r th e sale, which some- 
over the free expression of our thoughts, --he times lasts a whole week, these brokers give 
most be contented to remain the foul-mouthed in agealed letter containing the names of the 
assertor of a groundless calumny. It « but persons for whom they have bought, which 
one in addition to the many with which his fetterihey arc allowed to withdraw wi, I, theseal 
columns are daily adorned, and it would be u „b ro ken on making the deposits required for 
hard indeed, when the most inoffensive are tl|<# , ost they have engaged but if they fail to 
wantonly attacked, if we who expose the me- raake lhom ;\ he seals arl broken, the princ.pals 
lice should escape.* But the Hurkarui* only are applied to and the defaulters are disqua- 
dotng his duty; he cannot pass over the neg , ified ^ om bidding again. This is certainly a 
lector fraud of a public functionary of high good system, because the broker will not risk 
dcpec and influence Then why not speak « be |o ' g of hig qualification by bidding for a 
mit at the time . If he h“*w the Board of man 0 f gtraw a „d there is a double security. 
Opram to be guilty of preferences in the sales „ t the gaperiority of lbo tbe bettor 

why not say «o? Why not bring forward a , ocliri , y a nd the greater regularity of the 
complaint on behalf of those who have been depogU J g and clearances, does not prevent the 
injured f Because he knew he had not a Company from giving indulgences occasion- 
obarge that he could substantiate. It is very ally £ g / g enera f 

measure, upon pleas certain- 

•aytoin.inuatothata quid pro cue Ms been , | esg cogent than those which are now urged 
reifcived.or that certain ibHuential indi viduals b8M behalf of the Opium Merchants, 
have received especial favors, and this we W||en the d ifflculties of the money market be- 
" <lo,n * th “ » P»hl'C|oi*; oame pre88 i nic , towards the close of last year, 

VtaUst. When we pointed out the faulty sys- the Court of Directors extended the prompt 
tom now in use, urged that it should be amend- of certain silk sales which had taken place, 
ed. and shewed that the strict system was Hit- tharcby Kiv j„g\he buyers an indulgence of 
only just system of raannging the public sales, two or three, months time. If the Hurkaru end 
the Hurkaru gave us no support ; be did no Co. should conte nd, that this was a deviation 
take the smallest notice of the subject j but f rorn a principle, they cannot aay it was a soli- 
now a because we reprehend ius calumnies, he tar y exception from the practice of the Court, 
anys that the Englishman is afraid to speak nor oan y, ey gay tbat tbo indulgence was call- 
out, and that it was commanded to adopt hu ed for by any exigency involving the interests 
line of argument. Hu line indeed, he only oftheielUri as well ns the buyers, which is 
repeated our own argument*, which we have oage k ereb 
refrained from reiterating, not from the fear . 

of offending any human being, , (fW can The opponent* of conoeaslen argue a* if it 
be offended with the dss*mbn of abstract were a small matter for a Government to force 
principle* ?) bat because every fresh disco j- thff rain of an important branch of trade and 
moo of the subject brings forth a fresh e bull i revenue. They sec nothing, in .the present 
tion of spite from our contemporary, which position of Uie trade, but that the Opium mer- 
does not hart a* bat annoys oar neighbours. chants in thb mass will cnly disgorge a portion 
He threatens that we should find his bite worse of their former gates, )f made to fulfil their 
than hi* bark* we hare log ago proved the respective contracts, and that every rupee 
impotence of .both when turned upon the screwed oot of them will be so nuich profit 
f*sluhman.--Englishinan, August 1JU to the State. This is a most iimited vie of 

% , , ’ • the mhjmt* The 1 effect of the high prices 

given at the sales of this season, has been a 
/ The Eurkam promises to publish iCHnorrow very natural endeavor to keep dp price* iu 
‘ nqUiet^ tetter nroni ©iahohd on the Opium China; aim the consequence thereof; that out 
ueatioivwrittcn ° in the same masterly style a very .small proportion ha* been sold and no 


the opium flujpm ov. 80S" 

remiiUnoc* have been made, Wie the ftftilwa | f “ T#e piiociple (of affording relief) if a 
drug, purchased very much cheaper at Botmupriiteiple of indulgence. The pressure upon 
hay, has had the dommand of the China mar-fi he; Opium merchant toils the more severely, 
ket, and has this year made greater progressflmciatiw ft eotne* upon them at a time when 
vthan ever towards supplanting the Opium off the severe mercantile pressure in England 

The Bengal monopoly ^ — for the taste for Opium 1 u * m *•- iU * - n - — 

>«ty be changed by price or fashion as well as 
the taste for wine. We are now In the mid* 
die of August, fast advancing towards another 
season, with half the Opium of the past sea- 
son still in the godowns, and of the other 
moiety above 7 ,0\>0 chests by Xhfi last accounts 
remaining at Lintin. Last year almost every 
chest was shipped off by the 1st October ; be- 
fore the middle of June, remittances from 
China had been received (we speak of bills on 
the Treasury and Sycee only) to an amount 
exceeding 38 lakhs, between that date and 
the end of August, 19 lakhs more. (low it 
may be said there have been no remittances at 
all. Yet the gross amount of tbe public sales 
is 60 lakhs more than it was in 1836, and con 
sequently the pressure upon the money mar- 
ket here upwards of a crore in excess of the 
capital then engaged in the trade. Is all this 
nothing?— Calcutta Courier , Aug, II. 


To the Editor of the Bengal Hukkaru. 

Sir,— I am flattered by the Courier ’# cbmpli 
menl at your expense, and should have no ob- 
jection to wear yoUr skin or stand in your 
shoes a somewhat longer period than our Opi- 
um controversy is likely to last ; but, alas! 
all tilings pass away, and diamond’s temporary 
honors mu6t soon vanish “ like the baseless 
fabric of a vision and leave not a rack behind. 

Before I take up the several points in your 
evening cotemporaries* editorials of Tuesday 
and yesterday, I may venture to complain of 
a breach of discipline on the part of his squire, 
kancho alias silkx, l*y which A am placed 
somewhat at disadvantage, for in dt molishing 
the man, I may give life to life master. The 
Knight expatiates largely on “ indulgence,” 
and “.liberally," but rancho says : 

“ l give thee six-pence ! I'll see thcc d d 

first." 

This is a very pretty quarrel as it stands, 
|>.ut in common fairness to me they should 
have settled it before they took the field. That 
I may not be supposed td misrepresent them, 
I quote the paragraphs. 

“ If tbe speculators in opium had raised tfreir 
bids .at the sale-room till they were out of | 
breath and black in the face, and burst the 
waistbands of their breeches And tbe bnekles 
of their waistcoats— if they had bid 41,763,341 
rupees per lot and had losMfallby the ordi- 
nary fluctuations of the Opium market, I jma- 
gine that Government would Lava looked with 
an amazing grin, such as, Governments * alone 
can give, at any petition from the speculator* 
to be relieved from any portion, however mriail, 
ofetheir tales," Thu m the SquiieMootrine, 
now fur the Knight V *7 , ■ 


has impelled its tide-wave td all parts of the 
world." Now, as the speculators are suffering 
from the ordinary fluctuations uf thrfrfiiyrket, 
sufficiently proved by the 44 SylpWt advices, 1 
wbic]i report “ large sales of Malwa at re mu 
aerating prices" whilst Patna and Benares 
were from their comparative dearness, almost 
untouched, 1 recommend to “ Sancho an 
early purchase of the largest horse-collars in 
Cal cotta,, and, whether he insinuates his own 
visage or that of the Governor-General’s, I’ll 
back the grin for a thousand against any ever 
made at Bartholomew Fait by Grimaldi in his 
proudest hour. 

The 44 Courier* quotes tbe case of the assis- 
tance afforded by the Bank of England to the 
three “ W’s," as they are called, hut here, as 
in the instance of the old lndiau Houses, he to* 
tally overlooks the slight fact that ample se- 
curity was required before a shilling was 
given. The Governor of the Bank would ' 
have been Grimaldi Junior, and made “ san- 
cho" simper into beauty, if had any 

proposition been made, Without “ the one 
thing needful," security against loss. But the 
nex sentence, especially in juxta-position 
with the aforesaid “ grinning" resolutions in 
regatd to appeals “ admuericordinm * is proba- 
bly as rich a dish as ever was placed under 
tbe critical knife. 4( To say, that people should 
suffer by their own acts, is a fair abstract 
principle bat that Government should chuc- 
kle at the follies of its own people, and gloty 
ia having fleeced the oountry by selling it* 
goods for more than they are worth, is rattier 
a new principle in political economy, &c I 
thought at the time sakcho’s idea of raising 
revenue by a transfer from the right to the left* 

I pocket bright ; but this is confessedly bright- 
er. “ A country fleeced by selling its goods 
for more than they are worth." In filename 
of Adam Smith, “ esio pcrpptm'’ suejj fleecing, 
say I, and Captain Pinch, for there will be 
not a chance but a certainty* of double JTuli 
batta, and our band will resume its almost 
forgotten tune of “ Money in both Pockets/' 
But, alas ! I may not indulge in such dreamt, 
for “ cui bono’t to buy for more than you can 
sell, and unluckily the Government cannot, 
by an inexcusable omission in the new chart- 
ter, qphpel Muddlebrains and Co. to {con- 
tinue 44 freecees." I must, im * Jacksonian 
tenderness/ 1 forbear to press this new prin- 
ciple of buying and selling, and proceed with 
the visionary and enthusifstifl champion of 
bad bargains. 

14 What would they say at tho London Stock 
Exchange of such reasoning as this/' viz. ; that' 
it is prudent to Jodk before you leap. I have 
an iqpa tfiat they would vastly approve of it, 
and st> would all who prefered chess to ha- 
zard ; and had any man become a 44 Bear" In 
Consols in 1816 under the impression ^rat the 
victory of Waterloo would not haw led to- 
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peace,' hh certainly would have waddlferi outt with so much less and no much danger of ruin 
of the alley With &* little respect for his u0-|to the parties ^dneewed, that we think with 
deratanding, as the lamest duck ever carried there is little* hazard of any such purpose 
away, and all the financial skill tn London, jpetog rerewedi You are now also upon your 


even with « sancho” as an operator, 
never have set his leg again. And yet the 
Opium purchaser who became a u Bull , be- 
cause there was ^report from one public func- 
tionary s to another on ihastatfe of the trade to 
China, to which Ire chooses to attribute a«r24£ 
of value thcie, lias really less rational ground 
to go upon than the speculator in war. If any 
force ooutd be attached to such an argument, 
how can we reconcile the caution of the Mal- 
wa purchasers, who had the same and no bet- 
ter ^information on the subject than the Cal- 
cutta merchantdnrUh the spirit prevailing 
here ? I come n<Wr to yesterday's editorial* 
The instance of the “zemindars" I conclude 
is given up. Indeed it was monstrous to com- 
pare parties occupying their lands' from father 
to son and suffering, notTrom the effects of 
an average of ordinary seasons,' but from one 
of those catastrophes, which sometimes occur, 
an overwhelming irruption of the sea, sweep- 
ing crops, cattle, and whole villages before it, 
with the speculators in question* 

A precedent is however- attempted to be 
established by a Yefund granted, in con- 
sequence of the quality of the Opium having 
1»een found inferior to the certificate in some 
chests, by which the Chinese become suspi- 
cions of*tha whole, and thfe price fell. But 
really dan any man soberly and seriously see 
a feature of resemblance here. This was no- 
thing more than justice required, and what 
takes place daily, between buyer and seller, 
when an article is found unequal to sample. 
The Chinese trust to the Company's certificate 
or chop, and being deceived, naturally be- 
come shy of the importation of that season, to 
the injury of the purchaser. * 

e " * 

But what wicked demon whispered “ Salt" 
into “ Quixote's ear. Why, Sir, I can smo- 
ther him with paragraphs from the Court of 
Directors' letters shewing their extreme dia 
satisfacti6n with all the various attempts made 
to bolster up the submonopoly (wedded as 
thejr were to the system) by returning money 
or restricting supply, which war the same 
thing substantially. I will refer to Appendix 
IV. on the affairs of the Bast India Company, 
printed in October 1831. My eye now rests 
upon this passage ' 

Page 63. Pqjr : 25. “ In the whole of these 
proceedings we have been concerned to ob- 
serve a want of foresight, united with an nn- 
fpryuatc tendenpy to go from one extreme to 
anoVr ; and we* are sorry to qdd that a de- 
rangement of the .course of public industry 
sepms to be the only result of a very expen- 
sive experiment in the management of pitr ^t 
concerns.” ; , • 

' - Agaip, f^go 73*, Par* 28. “The attempt of 
the ipqre extettsiya ubalcrs tq create q sub* 
; oly in t^if|#wn fqvor, whiokocoaiioq- 
Jiqof price fe 1832, defeateditseif 


would | guard, and, to case of a repeated attempt, the / 
indulgence which you granted to them will/ 
not again be expedient-. 1 repeat the wnms. 
of the * Courier” Are these broad facts al- 
ready forgotten, or is it desirdd to keep them 
from the knowledge and out of the view of 
the present, Governor General." I pause for 
a reply. Bift ,ln conclusion, 1 disavow all 
hostility to the parties, who have petitioned. 

I treat the question without fear or favor. I 
hold the Government responsible for the ho- 
nest, just and humane appropriation of the 
funds, It holds in trust for the benefit of the 
many ; if relief to the Opiqm Speculators comes 
withiri, these limits, be consistent with those 
high duties, — to Heaven's name, let them 
get it. 

Calcutta, August 10. 

DIAMOND. 
[Hurharu, August 12. 

The Hurkaru Price Current , published this 
morning, contains the following paragraph : 

14 It was decided by the Supreme Council 
on Thursday, that Government should make 
an allowance of 35 lakhs of rupees, equal to 
15 der cent., to the purchasers of Opium for 
the quantity now remaining iti the Warehouse, 
consisting of about 8,000 chests Behar and 
Benares, provided the whole will be cleared 
and shipped immediately, and at the meeting 
held yesterday at the Opiuni Board for the 
relief of the petitioners, ihrce gentlemen were 
appointed to draw out a plan for the distribu- 
tion the fund." 

That a Meoting of the principal Opium 
Merchants did take place at the Board, ns 
stated above, is very true, and that three gen- 
tlemen 4 , Mr. Bratoe, Mr. Charles Lyall and 
Mr. DeSouza,«were invited to draw up a plan 
of distribution to be submitted to the Board 
to-day. Bht we rogret to add, the finft part 
of the paragraph goes far beyond any assur- 
ance yet given as to the extent of the relief 
intended. It does indeed appear, that Govern- 
ment has, expressed its willingness to give up 
a sum equal to 16 per cent, upon Hie sale 
prices of the Opium now remaining iu Calcut ' 
la, provided the whole shall be shipped off 
before an early date ; but we are sorry to 
hear that the suggestion of this boon is cou* 
pled with anpyekfnptojse of difficulties about 
dealing wtto applications from persons who 
have made shipments $ wWl eat the same time 
a* opinion is thrown out that they are not an- * 
titled to apy thtoff mote than a Httto pity for 
the unhappy, position of those among them 
whpse Opium may ehapoe to bp unsold, as (he 
* ‘ yemetotog Stock of the season 


tooed so#, will jaeoessarliy 
wiA^a 9 the 

Mpreba^wUlnnlettoke to 
1 tqiiiqKietaiwWr 
engage to slop the 
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mouths of all other claimant* for relief, r than (pur office): the Insertion of the Government’s 
is Government willing to concede to half Jtntention to appropriate 35 lakhs of rupee* 
their request. This is what we make out to&among the sufferers: or, as it is rather con- 
he the present state of the negotiation. Dpi fu4e<Jly expressed, 15 per cent on the unclear* 
the other hand, the consulting triumvirat^) ed lots of 8,000 chests, or there abouts, on 
are very seriously apprehensive that a suffici- 
ency of funds will not be forthcoming to clear 
*out the Opium in store (739 chests of jthe Ja- 
nuary tfale, 1442 of February, 1699 of March 
and 4300 of June— 8380 chests, exclusive of 
the 900 chests of cancelled lots) unless a much 
larger sum than has been asked for is render- 
ed available by reductiott of pTice or in some 
other shape. In short, nothing seems to have 
been determined yet, oxcept that it is neces- 
sary to do something ; and in the mean time 
of course the Bazar is in the most anxious 
state of suspense, and actual business of pur- 
rhase or shipment entirely at a stand still. A 
party wishing to make a shipment in a ‘vessel 
now under despatch for China, enquired if 
the Board would guarantee that he should be 
placed on the same fooling as persons holding 
hack till after the settlement of the relief 
question, but was told that no guarantee 
«on4d he given and the shipment consequent- 
ly does not take place. 

All this hesitation on the part of Govern 
meat, seems to arise from two causes, — one, 
the fear of a wig from the India-house for giv- 
ing up revenue, — the other, the fearo^injur- 
ing some interests by the mode of relieving 
others. The former ought to be an idle appre- 
hension in a case where the sum to be given 
up, according to any plan we have heard of, 
will leave the net Opium Revenue of the year 
still much larger than it ever was before— even 
than it was in 1836, which exceeded every i 
former year by full half a orore of rupees, and j 
when the grounds on which the ooncession is j 
asked for are taken into considerations The 
letter objection is one which practical mer- 
chants would not find much difficulty in re- 
moving. A similar objection must have sug- 
gested itself in every case of concession in the 
Salt Department, but the trad+vjffirc satisfied 
with the arrangements made. will ven- 

ture to suggest a simple plan whiftli we think 
would* be found to work very well. Give to 
the buyers at all the four sales an equal sum 
per chtst in the shape of drawback or abate 
inent, whether they now hold in Calcutta or 
have shipped their Opium for China; except- 
ing ihereforin all past shipments made to the 
Straits and Java, quoad the shippers, and trans - 
ferring the claim for abatement in such cases 
to the present bond, fide holders within our 
own possessions, and to iltoae who may have 
purchased the Opium in the Straits aud sent 
it on to China. Such Opium as should have 
been sold in- the Straits before a certain date 
to the Cochin Chinese, &c. should pot be enti- 
tled to the bonus, —Calcutta Courier, Aug, 12. 


A paragraph in Saturday’s notnber of the 
Hurkaru Price Current , se&ns to have Oc- 
casioned no little sensation among parties in- 
terested in the Opium question (judging at 
lefct from the number of noted addressed to 


which the deposit of 30 percent, had been, 
paid. Upon enquiry we have ascertained that 
it was intended that the 15 per oento should 
apply to the whole quantity offerefi for Sale 
this seasons, 17,000 chests ; and we must obn- 
fessfthat opposed as we have been and continue 
to be, on principle, to any relief being grant- 
ed, considering the nature of the case itself, 
and the many prior claims on the justice and 
liberality of Government, arising ‘generally 
from the state of the country, its wants of edu- 
cation, roads, canals, bridges, fee., &c., and 
especially from the sewero clippings of the ar- 
my, which has, or ought to have, the best title 
to redress; yet if it be determined to grnntsorne 
relief, it ought to be extended to all the pur- 
chasers impartially ; and we certainly shall be 
prepared to argue that any sum set aside for the 
purpose, ought to be rateably divided amongtho 
rlcarers and unclearers; or if any be entitled 
to a preference, the former are. In this point 
of view the Courier * .# ground of indulgence is 
more solid than that of expediency advocated 
by his correspondent silex; but neither seem 
to us worth much. We understand the prac- 
tical operation of the relief, if the Govern- 
ment be persuaded to grant it, will be in a 
great measure to savo the difference between 
the amount of advances and the sale proceeds 
of the Opium to the large Commission Houses, 
who have been for several years carrying on a 
most profitable business by coming foipTarrl to 
the actual speculator with a certain* propor- 
tion of the cost price. Thfls year the margin 
has beey unusually narrowed, from the com- 
petition among these houses; and in con- 
sequence of the moderately priced Malwa 
driving the high priced Bengal out of the 
Chinese market, therg is of course a reason- 
able expectation of the loss swallowing up not 
billy Commission and interest, but the reserv- 
ed margin and something more ; a,nd the read 
proprietor has been, disposed, we understand, 
in some instances, to dispute his liability for 
the balance. 

There is a passage in the “ memorandum on 
the salt monopoly/’ furnished by Mr. Stark to 
the Board of ContVoF, in which office he has 
for many years held the situation of head Clerk 
in, the Finance and Revenue Departmens, 
which by changing “ salt” for “ opium” would 
apply v^ry felicitously to the present discus- 
sion. The Board of Custotus,£alt and Opium 
^ascribed the distressed situation of the salt- 
merohants, mainly, to an undue spirit of 
speculation, which induced them to buy, in 
the first instance, at high prices,' and latterly 
ohliged them to continue paying at not much 
less, in order that cheaper salt might not find 
its way into markets, where there own re- 
mained unsold ; — unsold, in consequence of 
4he undesirably high rate at which it had 
.been originally obtained.” Stark’s Mem. 

Probably one . of the cleverest things that 
has been done throughout this opium business* 
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ww the rotting ap a petition by the in fl pence 
of foe Malwa speculator* to postpone the 
Bengal Hie, some time bank. Every hokr 
which saw our opium unshipped, was a 
Qod-send to them ; and well have they ''prp 
Wed by it,— Hurkaru, August 14, 


QUESTION 


To rug Editor or the Bengal Hurkaau. 
h Sir, — Your printer has omitted, or 1 neg- 
rented to send, hi any letter of the. Utth, a pa- 
& wgragh from a letter of the Court of Directors 
to the then Governor* General in Council, 
dated the 23rd of February 1631. Page 76. 
Appendix IV, which I respectfully recoin- 
mend to the attention of the present. To un- 
[derstand the force of it, I may promise* 
that the Board of Customs, Salt and Opium,’ 
had written p most elaborate report on their 
views, respecting the management of the Salt 
monopoly, to the local Government, which 


Through the Editor of thk Bengal Hurkaru. 

Dear Diamond,— Please to let me have your 
opinion on the following notty points aoent 
Opium. 

1st. If the Government fork out 200 rs. a 
Chest with the uncleared Opium with a proviso was transmitted lioroe. 

that the Opium must _ forth with be paid for,! 11 . u We have offered such observations on 
not the holders push it off to China without the arguments of the Board as we thought 
will delay? {might deserve your consideration; but we 

2d. .If so, will not (he sudden addition of trus t that you will always scrupulously exa- 
anch a quantity on an already over stocked mine for yourselves the reasons which are of- 
markot, so reduce prices, that the 200 rs. will fared to you by subordinate authorities; 
be absorbed by the fall, and the last condition knowing that it is your peouliar duty to check 
of said speculators; be worse than the fir*t ? t,,e biases ( o w hi«li "» a I be liable. 

3rd. If so, will it not be better for Govern- ! lithe Noble Loid at the head of the Go- 
meut to button their breeches' pockets, and let vernroent should incur the displeasuie of the 
the multifarious Board (who, by the by, under ; Court of Diiectors by granting the relief now 
the new March of Iuteltefct Committee are to i solicited, lie will be unable to plead ignorance 


teach natives to roast eggs) squabble and fight 
and threaten the lieges to grill and eat them, 
unless they stump Up the tin, and thus by do* 
grees make some pay and clear and let off 
others and muddle the whole business up for 
tile tie j* » six months, at the end of which time 
by some hocus pocus, according to the ancient 
received custom of Bengal, the drug will some 
bow or other begot rid of and the money paid. 

4th. not 44 hurty no man's cattle" an ex- 
cellent proverb to he kept in remembrance by 
the Government and Opium Board? If they 
ha«J. stuck to it, instead of insisting in* realiz- 
ing revenue on Opium and other matters ac- 
cording to modern practice, would not Ben- 
gal have been visited by a ihuch cooler seaseto 
Jioth fpr man and beast * 

5tfi. If the Government will gtve the money < 
would it not be a better mode. of supporting 
opium if they order the Board to make a lot 
tery with f\ve large prises, and give the buyer 
of each chest of opium a ticket gratis ? Five 
men, will then be sure to make their fortunes, 
and be ready nextyear to bid away like smoke 
for opium. 

6th. Would it not be still better to mak* 
the donation 60 lakhs as follows ? 

For Opium speculators. 20 lakhs 

For sellers of bills to Government > < 
good A last yo*|Dn which their will >20. lakhs 
hg a. loss. . • . ,t1 3 

To the su (forces at half featta stations 20 lakhs 



60 lakhs 

4 each division have 5 prises in the lottery, 
> sRjsguine that all parties win . think 
gement the most excellent that ha- 
wisdomcandeyise. , 

I remain, dear Diamond* ® 

TTopf affectionate cousin, 1 


of their real opinions and feelings on the Salt 
transactions, which have been ushered to his 
notice with some parade by the 4S Courier as 
precedents for his guidance on the present oc- 
casion. 1 

The sub-monopoly of Opium is, mutato no* 
mine , the sub- monopoly of salt. 

Upon what grounds the 36 Inkhs have been 
granted, I presume, the 41 paying public," are 
not likely to be informed ; but now is the time 
for the Army to agitate for the repeal of the 
lialf-batta order, and for the landed proprie- 
tors, whose Estates are jeopardised by the 
resumption laws, to pour in their protests. 
Fair play is a jewel, say I. 

Your obedient servant, 

* diamond. 

14 th August, 7637. [Ibid. 


Wo are happy to announce, that the Opium 
relief question has been settled, to the extent 
of fixing the total-amount to be given and the 
general principle of appropriation. As we 
stated on Saturday, Government has declared) 
its willingness to give up a sum equal to 15 
per cent, on the sale prices of all the Opium 
remaining in the godewos, which calculated 
upon, the quantity reported there on the 1st 
instant would amount to about 161 lakhs -of 
rupees. This was to have been all ; but upon 
more mature consideration. Government has 
recognised the propriety of not altogether ex- 
cluding the shipments previously made. A 
further sum often lakhs is, therefore, wto under- 
stand, to be appropriatfd foreompensations to 
the holders ofc Opium unsold in the foreign 
markets, whp.mus* otherwise bo severe losers 
,*f ihe wdden Wl of prieo that will ensue on 
******* of this arrangement important 
wmdUiontf the aoneesUan b*ip( foat W 
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i Opium nowhere shall be cleared (artifwii! easily •defined there, because Opium ordet# 
therefore be shipped off) at early dates, which arq passed frdm one hand to another, the par- 
will probably be those suggested by the mer-Jticuiar chests noted Id them remaining on 
chants themselves, namely, for the Opium of board a receiving ship at Lin tin long after 

* the February sale (that of January is all paid' the date of a contract for sale* which contracts 
up except the cancelled lots,) on or before the are but transfers of the property in the mean* 
,15th of September ; for that of the Marsh sale time but no progress towards the possession of 
15th October, and for that of the June sale Ui the consumer. On the other hand, y»ugh the 
December. If the percentage bonus or dedue- sales actually made have had the benefit of a 
tion were rateably allowed upon the sale reduced competition from two causes,^-"tho 
prices of the Opium in store, it would amount quantity of Opium kept baok hero, and the 
to nearly the same sum on the t a$erage prices unwillingness of holders to submit to a groat 
of the lots of the three first sales, namely, to sacrifice upon the high prices or their invoices, 
about 225 rupees per chest, and to about 210 —the consignees too being restricted therefrom 
rupees upon the averago prices of the J me in some cases by the shipper's instruction : yet 
sale; and this mode of giving it we should the parties interested therein have clearly 
think the most equitable, though, to simplify suffered with all the rest by the effects of tho 
the calculation, we slio sld prefer to lix the common delusion w hich caused the prices of 
sum per chest for each sale. The merchants the season to open too high, and also by the 

have suggested a fixed trim, but for reasons' facility afforded to gambling bidders, which 

unknown to us, or perhaps because they think facility was never more abused than it was this 
it equitable to reduce the shipping price of all | year. They are therefore entitled to some con- 
the Opium now here, to a common level or j sideration alsq in the question of indulgence, 
neat I y so, they proposed that the bonus or say perhaps to half the rate of drawback which 
abatement should be 300 rupees per chest on present holders might be allowed ♦ -iaim. But 
Opium of the three first sales, and 160 rupees for the reason already stated, there may b* 
on that of the June sale. Hut according to the much difficulty in drawing the line, between 
god own returns of last Saturday thoie were Opium sold and Opium unsold in China at any 
3,5fS0chnst > s then iu store of tho three first sales, date, and if drawn with respect to the depot 
Which at 300 rs. would give a lefumi or abate- at Lintin, it might be found impossible to Gar- 
ment of Rs. 10,68,000 ry out the principle with perfect fairnessto the 

and 3,981 chests of the June sale, shipping upon the Hast Coast, where now a 

upon which consequently might *arge portion of the Drug is disposed of by tlitif 

be given 200 Rs. per chest, 7,96,200 clippers Expediency, therefore, dictates the 

simple plan of allowing the shippers here to 

making together Rs. 18,64,200 'lai™ .equal (orprorata) sum upon all tho 

about the sum which by a different calculation Opium shipped by them to China or the Straits 
Government is understood to have been will- barring shipments to Java, and requiring proof, 
ing to grant. in the case of shipments to the Straits, that tho 

Opium $ till remains unsold, or trasferring thd 
With respect to past shipments, it will be original shipper’s claim to there-sliippep \h 
necessary either to adopt some simple pnnci- every case of re-shipment to China. Distri- 
ple of adjustment, or to define the various (yited in this way, Whe bonus might amount to 
cases in which compensations will be allowed, 440 or 150 rupees per % cheston past shipments, 
and the aniounUheieof. The most simple ot with the exceptions we have allowed, and w® 
all pi ms would be to pay the shipper , under are strongly of opinion that this principle of 
gaui an tee, so much per chest. distribution would produce nidre general sa- 

But this would give an unfair advantage to liisfaotion than any other, 
persons who had shipped Opium to the Straits 0 

and sold it there to speculators who may have On thcocrasion of granting compensation to 
sent jt on to China, and who in fact only carry the Opium Meroliants in 1837, a commitfee 0 # 
forward the first speculation hnd represent the two Civilians was appointed to settle the vari- 
orlginal shipper in the ultimate market. And ous claims. ACommittee of merchants would 
again, in the case of the Jew trader who has do the business better in the present ease, and 
realized bis speculation at once without loss as now there is no question of right, tio res- 
at Singapore, Malacca or Peuang, — markets pohsibllity would attach to Government in- 
notof consumption but depot, rule# altogether, volvuifc.the risk of a suit in a Court df law. 
at the beginning of the Mason, by the price# In AH that is required is tb deetfre the general 
Calcutta,— it would be a wanton gift to make principles of the arrangement, and that no 
him a present far exceeding the average profits payments on past Shipments shall be made 
of bis trade. While on the other hand, a hM- except updn certificate from such committee 
4tr of Opium at any of those places, wduld be that the claimenta are entitled thereto, 
just as much affected by the news of the bonus 

gi ven here,as would tho holder of Opiam in Chi* While we tnoSt heartily congratulate 'the^ 
na, and consequently ns much entitled to oetiBi- merchants uponthe snrioess of their applioa- 
de ration as the lattor; Thus yrtt have Shewn tion, we must equally congratulate the Monk-' 
what interests sheorab^resffeoted^trtboM^afts J>erwof Government upon a display of resold- 
trade and what disregarded, Respecfciwg Gfcfhhf tion suited to the occasion. Phantoms of alarm 
theoasa m sosMWhat 4HT brtjirtv The distil have been rairtff up before them -fcsiy hard 
tion betuM^Gpium so«aim un»^^hht «o been threatened with the displeasure df th* 
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home authorities— they have been told* eon* 
eessioa was injustice because it was Jnoonsjs- 
tent with* the refusal to grant concessions in 
case bearing no analogy at ail to the case be- 
fore th^m— -absurd and malicious insinuations 
have been thrown out to weaken the cause of 
the applicants— and arguments have been tor* 
tured arifi facts concealed or misrepresented, 
' to contrive, if possible, the ruin of a numerous 
and very important class of the mercantile 


community, that class whose particular trade 
brings the largest fiscal revenue to the State. 
LSut the Government lias had the jftrmcieus to 
fact upon its oWn view of what is right, and the 
(rood sense to despise the clamour of malevo- 
lence, and past experience warrants our con- 
viction, that its conduct ib granting this inea- , 
Sure of relief to the Opium trade, will be ap- 
proved by the authorities at home . — Calcutta 
Courier , August 14. 


(To be continued.) 
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No. 12. 

It appears to us that a belief in the exis- 
tence of ghosts, hobgoblins, and spirits of de- 
parted persons has prevailed almost in every 
country. In whatever part of the world su- 
perstition has unfurled its banner and check- 
cd the expansion of thought, the development 
of sound ideas and the progress of civilization, 
we observe the people of such places main- 
taining and adhering to doctrines and opini- 
ons that are entirely at variance with truth , 
and are either grounded upon an extravagance 
of fancy or gratuitous, assumptions. Aware 
as we are of this fact, it cannot be a matter of 
great astonishment to us to perceive the cre- 
dulity of our countrymen who are notoriously 
weak in intellectual energies on matters rela- 
ting to demonology and witchcraft. It is^ the 
deliberate conviction of the Hindoos, that a 
person dying at home, or in the roads, hut 
not in the Ganges * is metamorphosed into a 
ghost, and haunts the neighbourhood, in or- 
derttc frighten people, and (ling dirt at their 
bouses. There are several sorts of spirits. 
Bramins dying unfortunate juid ignoble deaths 
become Ifromo-duttoes, pbo are known to re * 
fide in unfrequented and airy spots, or on the 
tops of huge unbrageous chapa trees, and are 
universally acknowledged to bo the “ mostpo 
tent and renowned" demons that ever flourish- 
ed in the “«tide of time.” The Sachchoonnees 
and Pateness , or the. ghosts of women, are of 
amasingtall stature.' They hartc conical faces, 
acquiline noses, and heels turned in the op- 
posite direction. They are great lovers of 
tookteemauch and are the constant residents 
of bogs, morasses, paykanahs, and all such dis- 
gusting mansions as are dedicated to the 
Goddess oy Filth. The ghosts of Ma- 
homed ana are called Mamdoes . They ftre^of a 
wry turbulent and ferocious nature, and are far 
superior to the vootes and dhanoes, or the ghosts 
of the Hindoos > in point of strength and agi- 
lity. They live* in high musjeeds, tnaytlaans, 
and burial grounds. The IgniiFatui are con- 
sidered. a, species of devils, they inhabit 
field forests and marshy lands. At night they 
ooauMpfU from their dens to satisfy tjie rebel- 
f^?#! Jries of their bellies, and whenever tbty, 
gmgtf to take in>„oargo ,of either leaves or 4n- 
SQfc, a transient glare Is to be perceived at 
XKi'stanrce. They aye said to roll m the 


ground merely with a view of bewildering and 
perplexing travellers. Besides the several 
descriptions of devils mentioned above, there 
are also ghosts of cows, horses, and of be- 
headed persons, all partaking of the same evil 
nature, and invisible to mortal rye except 
when they please. • 

Ttis supposed that there are still witches in 
Calcutta, whose|pcciipation is to suck human 
blood by some magical munlers , hut which can 
be prevented by throwing a little quantity of 
salt upon them, previous to their commencing 
to stare. When any children are indisposed, 
particular care is taken in concealing them 
in some private place, for if once the dhaeens 
(witches) happen to see them, there will be 
little prospect of their recovery, 

The Rojas are a set of people who pretend 
to be conversant with magic, witchcraft, ne- 
cromancy, &c, and cure the disease produced 
by the attacks of devils and dhaeens . They 
are the lords of ail the 

i Black spirits and white. 

Had spirits and grey, 

who at their instant bidding must appear front 
their sulphurous abodes, and perform the 
functions they are commanded to do, or receive 
a condign punfehmenl for their inattention 
and negligence. 

When the women of Calcutta are afltioted 
with hysterics, and the medicines of boyraugri 
produce no effect npon them, it is usually sup- 
posed that some devil must have bad in some 
evil hour a ci'iminal communication with them, 
and whatever they will speak must-be taken 
as the words of bis abhorred self. In order to 
cure such distempers, recourse is had to a 
Roja t whole very untrano* into the house 
maizes the devil tremble with fear, and tends 
to excite a boisterous commotion in the spot. 
In the room where the patient lives, the Roja 
makes his appearance, after having prevented 
the devil from making an escape by dint of 
his .munters, and mutters* few spells, which 
are said to extort from the individual labour- 
ing under the disease, aft the seorets relative 
to her connexion with the evil spirit, when 
the magical man holds burnt sulphur and 
burnt mustard near her nose, the smell of 
which fedin* extremely unpleasant, she vehe- 
mently cries to free her from that torment, 
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'while the Raja, thinking her dries to be the 
cries of her wicked lover, beats and lashes her 
tFII she faints on the ground. It is then con- 
cluded that she has been left by the mischiev- 
ous hoot. Men attacked with illness of a 
like nature are supposed to have reoeived the 
wooings and nocturnal visits of Sacckoonnees , 
whose carnal desires being the most predomi- 
nant of all their passions, incite them to make 
connections with mortals ; and those that 
tread their grounds or repose unc^er the shade 
of their trees, are sure to be intoxicated with 
t\xv\v fiendish love, which if allowed to be con- 
tinued j’or a month or two, and not brought to 
the notice of a Roja, cannot but prove fatal to 
such hellish Sachchoonnee's paramours. 


Legends and tales relating to ghosts lehd a 
peculiar charm to the Hindoos, most of "whom 
are so strongly convinced of the existence of 
these ethereal beings, that they can have little 
courage at daik nights to visit unfrequented 
places, burial grounds or the awful S has an. 
The women are the most proficient in relating 
such fantastical stones, and find them a very 
efficacious means of lulling children to sleep. 


It has been stated in one of the proceeding 
papeis, that the natives consider the piyciea- 
tion of sous deeply connected with their spi- 
ritual welfare. Should a member of a rich 
family be destitute of this boon, it is not un- 
usual to seek the aid of a Roja to smoke a d^vil 
for the purpose of ascertaining from hts oracu- 
lar lips the cause of his being son loss. In the 
room where the ceremony is performed, no 
lanfp is allowed to be kept. The jilmels find 
windows being all shut, the lloja sits eross- 
legged on a hoomson , while the gallapt few 
who can have the boldness to remain there, sit 
close to each other, observing the greatest de- 
gree of taciturnity and regard to the invoker , 
and looking around every minute with^lisrnay 
flickering in their faces. In yie course of a 
few minutes a noise is made, which being 
taken as the signal of the devil** approach, 
the Roja cries out “ Asoon ! asoon !” (Come ! 
come !) and asks him the question for whioh 
his assistance was sought. The devil, after 
having a little chit-chat in the usual voice, 
which is said to be the characteristic of the 
speech of all theariel creatures , makes an appro- 
priate answer and returns to his abode. It 
has been found in several instances that the 
Rojas are the greatest impostors, and are ver- 
sed in tricks sufficient to raise their character 
in the estimation of the oredulous and foolish. 
It may be that they possessera little knowledge 
of ventriloquism, or bave aoquired the art of 
speaking in two different voices, which ex- 
perience proves quite feasible, and cannot 
easily be detected in flnrk moms, whose doors 
are snugly shut. TheVindoos, moreover, en- 
tertain a very high opinion ms to Mieir profes- 
sional abilities. What- ft great advantage 
must the Rojas , therefore, have, in personating 
the parts of ghosts-! How smooth twist be the 
way in which they a&asghqww, annas&tri piss 


And botr ehsily pan tjiey make the b shoos be- 

S ieve by some furious growl or hoarse vocifer- 
ations of their own on every occasion of iuvok- 
jng Spiritual powers that 

'* Hell is amply 
And all the devils are here." 


No. 13. 

• 

It is not fair and proper to speak only bf 
the faults of a people, and 1 would certainly 
make myself culpable of an act of injustice 
were 1 to state that tny countrymen are entire- 
ly destitute of all good qualities. The Hindoos, 
like every other nation, have their peculiar vir- 
tues and vices, and, had it not been for thicr 
excessive veneration of superstition and love 
of bigotry — a circumstance which, deplorable 
as k is, is solely attributable to their want of 
education, they would ere long have bocn 
distinguished for a higher degree of improve- 
ment in their taste, intellect and morality. Ex- 
perience proves, that the assertion of prejudi- 
ced pei sons respecting the Hindoos being natu- 
mity incapable of amelioration^xo mere exploded 
dogmas, and from the opportunities which inw 
partial men have had of judging their charac- 
ter, they ran by no means deny the exist- 
eucoof intelligence or honesty among them. 

1 maintain that even among the most higotted 
Natives, there are some who are really up- 
liglit, good-natuied, and charitable, and pos- 
sess other virtues creditable to themselves ; I 
should, therefore, deem it most unjust on the 
part of any one to pass a sweeping condemna- 
tion on the whole race without exception. 
There are good and bad in every nation, and 
the proportion of the former is generally great- 
er than rtiat of the latter. 

In very hot weather, the respectable Natives 
of'Calcutta get smaji sheds raised either near 
their houses or gardens, and keep thero ser- 
vants with eatables anh jars of cooling water* 
for the accommodation of poor passengers, 
and so moqh are they animated at this time of 
the year to satisfy hunger and allay thirst, that 
the very wandering beasts are also#invited to 
drink in the gaumlas that are placed there for 
that purpose. The excavation of tank# in 
those villages where the want of a good sup- 
ply of water is very much felt, and raising 
raunders beneath umbrageous trees for .the 
rest and refreshment of travellers, arc acts of 
every day occurrence among Hindoos. When 
a tank js dug or a seat built beneath a shady 
tree, they are of course solemnized with some, 
munters , but however superstitious be the way 
in which they are dedicated to the cause of 
charity, the acts themselves are good and per- 
formed from benevolent motives. 

Some of the rich Natives have built a suc- 
cessive number of mundeers f each of which 
xontains a large piece of stone, being the re- 
presentation of Sheva , and hftve added to this 
religious establishment an Ole efaloy , or a ca- 
ravansary where, gncsis of every description 
are gratuitously entertained with little 
mark of kindness and hospitality. 
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finilie „ — , . ..... ..,. „ — „ 

of peeffew targe. It is a know% fact tUarito inspire hope and courage* the animated 
groups of Bffiosafurs wander every day ia Wf bulbuls, qll rage and fire, display exiraordi- 


the streets of Calcutta, 

Remote, unfriended, inelancMy, slow, 
while t lif intense heat of the sun singes their 
complexion and preys upon their strength, 
and if in such burning weather they could not 
get suitable refection, beverage and resting 
places to renovate their exhausted frames and 
acquire agility in their limbs, thiftk how many 
would fall victims to the oppression of weari- 
ness arid the inclemency of weather ! In 
addition to these, some other charitable ac- 
tions, both of a public and private nature, 
which the NatNes are in the habit of commit- 
ting, may bo enumerated ; but from what has 
already been mentioned, we might safely con- 
clude that they are by no means strangers Mo 
the practice of virtue, and are ready to relieve 
the misery of the distressed. 

We have not the slightest doubt that if their 
moral feelings be properly cultivated, and if 
they /earn how t o judge well for themselves, 
their heart and purse will be open to the'calls 
of generosity and a Native to Native (t shall 
brothers be.” 

* 

Innocent amusements.*- The Calcutta Baboos, 
whose favorite diversion consists now in the 
chase and cards, took at one time a great de- 
light in the fighting of bulbuls , (lying of kites, 
and the gymnastic exercises of pattans. Bill 
since the agency houses have fallen, and havo 
abstracted a great portion of their long hoard- 
ed wealth, now brightly gracing many a 14 vo- 
luminous” schedule of the Insolvent Court, 
what a death blow bas been struck against the 
continuation of such amusements! Hie flush 
of internal tranquality which brightened the 
countenances of the rich qpw seems to have 
faded in total evanescence, and the loss 
fortune has really shed a gloom over theii 
aspects. - 1 

At present a very limited number of Baboos 
indulge insuch entertainments and the man- 
ner in which they are celebrated is not half so 
ostentatious qs before. * 

The bulbul fighting generally takes place in 
an open spacious area. On the appointed day, 
it I* excessively crowded by spectators of 
every class. As soon as the gentlemen of both 
parties whose feathered warriors are to atohieve 
martial exploits, take their seats, the signal of 
war is given, when each of the khaleepaht of 
the two opposite dulls, selecting a plumaged 
hero from his host of combatants, tied cm small 
pieces of bamboo fixed in successive rows on 
the colonnade of the pahlooee , lets it strut and 
ohirp on the ground, and the moment a little 
"^ of chatoo is held in a conspicuous 
_ ath the champions of military fame 
» and cry to swell this viand. The 
i»g khahepah who starves them tor tsyor 
^ days to Increase their hanger and aniaw 
„ for this purpose, takes away the object 
Hieir contention on which * fierce buttle 


ensues. And though! there M no drum or 
trumpet or the exultant cry of fellow- warriors 



'nary fegts of . heroism^ and rush upon each 
other with such impetuosity and vehemence 
Us cannot but make tfie spectators appre- 
hend that they would “ memorize mother Gol- 
gotha ! /” As soon as one of them is vanquish- 
ed, cries of yah ! vah ! pervade the place, and 
(be baboo to whose menagerie the bird belongs, 
presents bis kh$Uepah a few rupees. In this 
manner the tamasnaw is carried on for about 
twoor three years, and he whose birds prn\e 
victorious at last, marches homeward with his 
friends and comrades iu an exuberance of joy 
and hilarity. 

The flying of kites is also performed by two 
opposite parties from their respective terraces. 
Great attention is bestowed on sharpening line 
with a pasty compound made of glue, selioious 
powder and khoee (fried grains) boiled toge- 
ther. When the kites lise triumphantly on 
the pinions of air, and whirl and twist in the 
bosom of clouds, in how many ways do the 
flyers turn their reels to regulate the tumul- 
tuous movement of these flying fooleries! 
And eveiy effort that these ethereal sojourners 
make to linil down each other to “ bottomless 
perditjon,” excites the most sanguine expecta- 
tions of the spectators as to the final issue of 
their dragon like war. As long os the one does 
not fall a victim to the rage of the other, every 
person w ho Is interested in this quixotic con- 
cern exhibits symptoms of anxiety ami unea- 
siness as if his whole life were at stake. This 
struggle does not lust for a long time, and the 
moment on$ of the kites cut its antagonist, and 
towers high and high in a majeetic way, the 
ten acevw hence it is flown rings with the din 
of doowoes and long continued applause. The 
gymnastic practices were for some time warm- 
ly supported by some of the rich families; but 
the fei v?jr of their zeal seems now to have en- 
tirely evaporated, ard nobody thinks of im- 
proving bis physical energies. Since the 
death of Htada Goahla , the Ac/iillies of the 
modern Hindoos, there have been few gymnas- 
tic exhibitions in this city of palaces, and 
should such a state of things continue for 
some years* the vattahe and pallowns must give 
up all hopes of reeding on guedipt rootees or 
richly dressed dawl. In vain would they 
then turn their mdodgoors to add flexibi- 
lity to their limbs, or fall up and down no 
the ground to udapt themselves to all the 
adroitness of koostee . The days of display- 
ing strength and heroism in the gymnasia 
from motives of lucre are perhaps gone for 
ever, and with the increasing intelligence now 
diffusing itself in tbit country, all mad 
projects attended with immense expense will, 
we hope, be altogether abandoned, as sense 
of utility jpfiNpde the* Native population. 
We are,, however, by n$ mean* enemies to 
gymnaevurht it they* be formed' on correct and 
liberal principle*— prineiples which would 
promote pubno vtior and health, and tlio 
maintenance of which would devolve on such 



would take an active part In it# operations 
But I would, certainly never encourage , idle*- 
ness fry feeding a number of pattahi or spends 
ing any sum of money for their care and com 
fort in furtherance of an object which would 
neither prove beneficial to myself or to triy 
countrymen. • $ 

• June 29, 1837. . 

No. 14. 

The ideas of the Hindoos respecting cos- 
mography, heaven and its wonderful phenome- 
na, are extremely marvellous, and savour 
much more of poetic fiction than any demon - 
strated truths of science. It is quite evident 
from the very nature of the theories, that a 
belief in thorn must imply a want of judg- 
ment and perversion* of reason. They are oil 
the whole a mass of phantasmagoria of a dis- 
turbed and heated irn igination, conducive of 
no other end, hut that of extending the do- 
minions of error and superstition. 


The ciauds area specie* of annuals endo** 
oi witfi sens »u«§ ef hanger and thirerwhefc* 
eir** they fee* iaeftnctftpeat by Ui^ uaUsaf 
umpiri* they march in * Pock In eat the leaves' 
afraid trees, which is believed to ke their rich* 
oat dainty, and by the froth that flows from 
their months on the tops of mono tains and 
hills, while this food undergoes the (processes 
of insalivation and mastication, they produce all 
the abour (mica) which we see so plentifully 
embedded in the bowels of the earth. 

The formation and fall of rain are not 
owing to the exhalations and evaporatons 
which we see taking place almost daily in 
every collection of water, but are ascribed to 
a cause of a quite fabalous nature. It is said 
that Indra, the God of the firmament, has a 
gigantic elephant known by the name of 
OearrAf/ut , which at his lidding draws up by 
means of Its huge proboscis, the waters of tho 
seas and rivers, and throws them hack on the 
earth from the lofty portal of the welkin. 


The universe consists of seven islands and 
sevon seas. The great globe itself which we 
inhabit, is called tli ejnmboo deep, owing to the 
circumstance of a blackberry tree of immense 
height being planted in one of its parts whose 
fruits are as large as elephants and the juice 
of which drizzling in a lake engenders heaps 
of purest gold. The seven seas are the recepta- 
cles of seven different kinds of things? viz, 
lioney, curd, clarified butter, salt, milk wine 
and water. But what can be the cause of their 
adopting these comical arrangements as true, 
wG are really at a loss to conceive. * 

The firmanent contains seven stories varied 
in aspect and size, and inhabited by seven 
different kinds of people who must have per- 
formed some glorious actions previous to 
their settlement in those felicitious regions. 
The innumerable legion of stars which adorn 
the sky arc the transformations of the eyes dc 
ceased persons. Whenever a meteor fallg to the 
earth, it is a sure sign of one of the deceased 
being re-boru in the great famMy mankind. 
But should an individual happen to see its des- 
cent, i l must die a few moments alter its birth, 
and the -observer must iucur the guilt of 
murder. How-difficult is it then to the astro- 
nomers to make their observations in open 
places, for if in prosecuting atmospheric re- 
searches, they often witness 'the shootings 
of meteors, they must make themselves the 
Macbeths of new born generations which 
might rouse the shade of Malthus to give us 
a new edition of his favourite theory — adding 
to his principles of 44 vice and misery,’* the 
ravages and destruction which astronomy 
ha# hitherto committed, and but for which 
population would have progressed in a. geo- 
metrical ratio. But whatever may be said 
about this matter, the persons who thus wil- 
fully m order our dearqpt babes (in whose lisp- 
ing and cries we say there is aedkio 44 soft 
and sweet as Apollo** Jete’Vught U be tried 
and punished by a oourtof justice where aom 
ry and ooqn consgibnce gejde the executive 
authorities!!! • 


Lightning is produced by the corruscations 
of the bright color of a girl called Ridloot 
Lota , who combines in her beauteous features 
and form so much loveliness and enchantment, 
that the veiy clouds hie towards her feet, cap- 
tivated by her charms while the all-seeing 
Indra, enraged at their brfttal conduct, darts 
on them his dreadful budger , which is acknow- 
ledged to be the cause of thunder. When the 
loud claps of this terrible instrument of woe 
a.e heard, it is thought prudent to avoid the 
company of maternal uncles, as acting in op- 
position to this practice is attended with the 
visitation of its discreaiive effects. The rain- 
bow is the exact picture of (lie bow rff Rama , 
tho hero of Ramaona . The halo of the moon 
is the sign of the congregation of a host of ce- 
lestial beings around her pearly oar. • 

•The wind, storm, whirl-wind, and tornado do 
aril spring from the Gqgl Pubona, who is of an 
athletic stature and invincible might. The nit 
is of forty- nine species, all of which blow from 
the great belly of that deity ; but if by any 
sudden expansion or oversight in 44 unbuttoning 
it after supper” it be burst at any tilde, think in 
what a jeopardy we would be placed. A con- 
tinual scene of blowing, tossing, and tulnult 
would prevail — our books, tables, chairs, and 
ail the paraphernalia of furniture would be 
.lifted above — our speech and words would be 
lost in the boisterousness of squalls, and every 
object of nature would be subject to so much 
| concision and convulsion that 

The cloud capt towers, the gorgeous, palaces 
The solemn temples, &c. t ficc., Sec. 

would at last be dashed to piece#, and, 

Likethe baseless fabric of s vision, 

Leave not a Wreck behind. 

The origin -of mist is founded on the follow- 
ing story of Makavamot, One morning in 
tannper Mutsoguudoi the daughter of Dhebur 
Rajah, was tripping on the flowery bank of 
a crystal lake. Tim picturesque view pf lhp 
contiguous holds and vales was perfectly 
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enticing. ' The golden smiles of Orgonah,* 
the gentle whimpers of Sorairod,t the dulcet 
symphony of birds, the emerald aspect* ofl 
verdure the capering* of innocent cipa- 
turea, were the charms of the matin scenery of 
this rural spot. A few momenta passed and 
before the Lady of the Lake appeared a man 
of a majestic demeanor. My name, said be, 
is Parafiu Moni ; thy beauty, dear lady, has 
captivated my heart, and I can no longer 
endure the pangs of love* The fair Msitso- 
gunda brightened at ibis — she blushed — she 
droped her head and remained silent. The 
impatient Moni at last took her up in his arras, 
.and being requested to darken that sequester- 
ed portion of her father’s dominion said, Let 
there be mist, and mist there was* 

Calcutta, July 6, 1837. 


HINDU. 

U nothing in the world so grand and msgnifi- t 
cent to a Hindoo as the sight of these conse- 
crated spots. Every temple, however dilapi- 
dated and mossgrown it may be, and every 
^massof stone placed in its centre, are calcula- 
ted to fill the minds of pilgrims with emotions 
of veneration and piety.* In alt the objects 
of antiquity that are linked with mythological " 
associations there is an ideal excellency appre- 
ciable only by such as are totally absorbed in 
the contemplation of religion. Pilgrimage is 
said to be expiatory of all the sins committed 
in the secular Hfe and conducive to their spi- 
ritual welfere. 


No. 15. 

Ills almosta matter of notoriety that a love of 
travelling and aspirjt of enterpij.se are not the 
characteristics of the Hindoos. To visit fo- 
reign countries by European ships is deemed 
derogatory to their honor and injurious to 
their cast. We know of no native (with the noble 
exception of the illustrious Rammohun Roy) 
having ever troubled himself as yet about 
treading distant realms either for the gratifi- 
cation of curiosity or .the aggrandizement of 
fortune, ll is this lamentable circumstance 
combined with the apathy ofthe Natives to the 
cultivation of lands, that operates as a great 
check on the improvement of agriculture, the 
acceleration of commerce, the extention of 
intercourse , the adoption of better usages and 
institution, and the consequent amelioration of 
the country. But\ve hope that with the dis- 
semination of knowledge which may properly 
be denominated the panacea of every moral 
disease , such prepossessions will utterly wear 
away, and the long reign of error will erelong 
be extinct. 9 * 

v 

However prejudiced they may be to roam in 
climes separated from their native country by 
many a sea and river, and however disinclined 
they may he to embark their capital in under- 
takings requiring them to bid a temporary 
adieu to their “ home and heffirth,” they never 
regard it as a matter of little consequence to 
visit those partsof Hindoostan that are reckon- 
ed sacred in the skastur : the holy Benares— 
the sublime Poore of Juggernauth — the awful 
seat of Gyasoor — the wonders of Jolamokee — 
the dark abode of Buddinauth — the bloody 
field! of Kooruck Ketro — the magical waters 
of SitaCoondoo — the lovely grovps of Binda - 
bone — and the long renowned Poyrmg, haunt 
the thoughts of the young and the old. There 


• • Morning twilight. * 

- f Southern breeze. / 

$ It is said by many a pilgrim that the colour of the 
fields of Kooruck K§t*o (in the vicinity of Delhi) o» si 
red as blood, which js admitted to be a vestige of the , 
furious waiwaged betas#* the Pondabt and she Kooree*\ 
in the Dwsper tog. 


Of all the tirtoes mentioned above, a visit 
to Gya is the most important. Every pilgrim 
that goes there offers Pindees* on account of 
liis ancestors, and*kll deceased relations and 
friends. This is one of tffe principal ways to 
promote their salvation, and place their souls 
in the midst of every celestial enjoyment. 
Those that become devils after death in con- 
sequence of their dying at home, and trouble 
the families to which they belonged, can also 
be drifted to beaven by the adoption of this 
means. The fiends are said to live generally 
ojQhtpb tops of trees. When they are destroyed 
to dint of this hocus poens for their ultimate 
good, a large branch of each of their trees 
must be bioken, which is thought to be a cer- 
tain sign of their asrension to the sky. The 
sanbtify of Gya is founded on a fabulous story. 
It is said that when Gyasoor* a powerful giant, 
rebelled against the Gods, and began to com- 
mit every sort of mischief, a terrible battle 
took place between him and Khrisna , which 
ended in the defeat of the latter. But the 
mighty conqueror, moved by entreaties, was at 
fast prevailed upon to live quiet under ground 
in * Gya , provided he would receive piudees 
every ^ay. It has therefore been enjoined by 
our skastur that those who w ish to promote the 
spiritual happiness of their ancestors and de- 
ceased friends, should adore the giant in the 
manner^prescribed therein. It is evident that 
the name of thejdace is derived from the cir- 
cumstance of Gyasoor s residing in one of its 
parts. Shoisfid it so happen that not a single 
pindee be offered to him 'any day, he would 
rise again hot with indignation and “ fierce as 
ten furies” to render the world aecene of havoc 
and bloodshed, and hurl the very Gods, as he 
did before, to “ bottomless perdition.” 

It is probably well known that s^ie ani- 
mals and trees are highly respected by the 
Hindoos. A cow is said tube the representa- 
tive of Bhuggobutty , a lion the favourite animal 
of her riding, a bull that of a her husband, a 
mouse and peacocks those of her sons, serpents 
are the servants of Monika , eats are the nags 
of Sostee , the goddess of children, and in this 
manner a great many quadrupeds, birds, rep- 
tiles and fishes belong to some god or other* 
Among the vegetable kingdom, bale, butt, 
austuck , mPty*, tools**, and mmm are gene- 
rally worshipped- *Bole it the beloved tree of 


* Piadea meins a medley Of dee, plantain, lugjw, * 
honey, mine tfcaves, &c. 
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Him. whom nothing can delight so mwch as 
1 its Waves. Butt in reckoned a sactwd tree. The 
reverence paid to autsuck arises from a belief 
that the souls of Bramins are transformed into 
its leaves, and it is therefore thought a most* 
heiniou* crime to tear any pf its parts. Mon* 
sha (cactus) is the earthly image of the god- 
yticss of snakes. Tile leaves of toolseeuro highly 
valued in consequence of Khrishnas befng ex* 
cesftivoly fond of them, and neem is consider- 
ed holy, and is never burnt keoause Jugger- 
naut!* was formed of this wood; •* 

Jokes . — The Hindoos are rather a gay set of 
people, and are great lovers of ‘guips, cranks, 
and wanton wiles.*’ Some of them possess a 
slight knowledge of Paronomat&ia , but the ma- 
jority are well versed in all the “ quetka, 
guiddils, qnibbles^equivocation, and quiz- 
zing” of puns. Th Jfokes which they crack to- 
wards each other are of a disagreeable nature. 
One brother-in-law says to the other ** door 
sala, door banchode !” I will marry yonr sis- 
ter, &o. The maternal uncles say to their ne- ' 


phew^ door gokhahors bata (awa£ you grin 
of an ordure-eater) I will marry your father** 
sitters, &cc;. The parents, uncles, and aunts say 
to.'heir sons, hoi ho ! susoorah baboo (oh ! you the 
gallant of your mother in-law) you have' suc- 
ceeded to your fafher-in-law’sbedj &c. The jest 
which grandfathers,grand-niot1ters, and grand- 
uncles, &c. bandy against their grand-sons 
and grand-daughters area regular attack on 
their comeliness and character, which is repel- 
led with acrimony by the attacked. The sons 
and nephews declare in jokes that their 'pa- 
rents and unties are illigitjmate, and are the 
lovers of their wives. The younger brothers 
joke with the consorts of their cider brothers 
respecting their beauty and chastity, and in 
this the different relations of a family become 
facetious and gay to swell the roar of laughter 
—meaning it perhaps as a lesson for such as 
are the gaggers of gigglers—tho He rods of 
witlings andfprocrustru’s of full grown wits.’ 
Calcutta , 27 July, 1837. 

• [ Englishman . 


THE BLACK ACT. 


COMPARATIVE value of lives and property of 

EUROPEANS AND NATIVES IN INDIA. 

In the January number of the Edinburgh 
Review there is an article on Captain Slee- 
man’s work on Thuggee, attributed to the pen 
of a distinguished member of the service and 
a member of the Law Commission. In one 
part of it the following passage occurs : — 

“ This is, indeed, a noble instrument of 
beneficence, but much credit is also due to 1 
the hand which basso effectually applied it. 
The grand characteristic of Lord William;' 
Bontinck’s measures is, that they were dfrect- : 
cd to the permanent benefit of the mass of the 
people. Hence the dislike with which he is 
regarded by the privileged few, and the # vene^ 
lation in which his name is held by the people 
of Indin. No renown was likely tq attend the 
suppression of Thuggee. Thert^ were no 
mounteji hordes to be subdued by brilliant 
military achievements. The work could be 
performed only’ by the silent operation of 
uninteresting judicial proceedings. Theruling 
class in India, who are the dispensers of Eu- 
ropean fame, were not concerned in the mat- 
ter. The Thugs had never molested them. 
They once held a consultation on the subject, 
and resolved against ever attacking Eu ropcans, 
for three reasons ; one of which was, that Eu- 
ropeans generally carry pistols when on * 
journey ; the second, that they seldom carry 
money ; and the third, that if they were mo- 
moleptod, . such a storm would be raised as 
must end in the destruction of the association. 
In this they judged quite correctly, a sin- 
gle civilian pr military man had b£$n^&ngged, 
thuggee would have toon aboilsbed«eg ago ; 
and the Governor-Getters! who accomplished 
it, would have had his praises sung from John 
O’Groat’s House to Land’sJEpd. - V 

44 This is one of the evils of our dtamalous 
position in India. The character of a ruler is 


^principally determined by the way in which 
the interests of the European residents are 
affected by his measures. Hence a Governor- 
General may be held up to reprobation in 
Europe for the very reason for which be is 
entitled to praise, — because he consults the 
interest of the many in preference to that of 
the few. The remedy for this slate of things, 
as far as it admits of a remedy, is to unite all 
interests by subjecting the natives tfnd the 
European settlers to common laws. Indian 
Governor^ will then no longer be distracted 
between the interests of the powerless many, 
and the powerful few ; and European energy 
wilj unite with native aoutencss and local 
knowledge in improving institutions in which 
the welfare of all will be equally concerned.” 1 

This has certainly been one of the. greatest 
errors of the British Indian administration. 
The life and property dff a JEuropeanf particu- 
larly a member of tho service, has been looked 
upon in a very different light from tliaf in 
which tho lives of the natives have been re- 
garded. Thousands of the latter might perish, 
without exciting alarm, whilst the Toss of one 
life among the former would be qrticed from 
one end of India to the other. Tho resolution 
of the Thuggsalluded to in the above extract, 

Is a cl£ar proof of the feeling on this subject 
Which then prevailed in India, and the remains 
of which may to. this day be seen on different 
occasions. To Lord William Bentinck must 
be. chiefly, attributed the credit of giving a 
different direction to the current of public 
opinion. That Nobleman’s administration, 
whatever might have bean its defects, was 
based on the Benthamite principle of the 
greatest good of the^eatest number, and ills 
ever since he gave a "different direction to the 
principles on whibh .this country had b^en go- 
verned, that the natives began to rise in the / 
scale of society, and to assume that position 
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to whitf^ they are justly entitled. T^e sup* 
pression of Thuggee which had keen so loop 
continued in India, was one of these acts, hnd f 
his Lordship has been justly praised for ty as 
..a reformer of the British Indian Goverrftnent.f 
—Reformer, June 18, 

Oh Iht^. one would hear me ! and that mine adversary 
had writteS a book. Surely I would take it upon my 
shoulder and bind.it as a crown to me. 1 would declare 
unto him the number of my steps ; as a prince .would 
I go near unto him. If my land cry against me or that 
the furrows likewise thereof complain ^ if i have ehten 
the fruits thereof without money or have caused the 
owners thereof to lose their life, let thistles grow instead 
of wheat and cockle instead of barley. 

To Tins Editor or the Bengal Hurkaru. 

Sir, — T he Reforsner of Sunday last contain- 
ed an article headed comparative value of | 

LIVES AND PROPERTY OF EUROPEANS AND NATIVES 
IN india, the staple of which is an extract from 
the Edinh urgh Review of January last. You 
reprinted the article from the JReformer. 

Without indulging in any speculations con- 
cerning the authorship, I beg ledve to ash the 
author (whoever ho may be) a civil question. 

Who are the Ruling Glass in India, who the 
powerful few ? 

1 st Answer *— The covenanted civil servant 
is the ruling powifn, powerful in the first de- 
gree. He is alone in possession of the whole 
of the superior posts of law and revenue : 
he is solely responsible in the highest degree 
for the duo administration of both. The con- 
dition of his appointment is not merit, the test 
of hhi merit is not the result of free competi- 
tion. He is the ruling power and may say, L 
JStai c^sl moi , aryl if while he protects himself 
be cannot or will not protect the powerless 
many and yet being one of the privilbged few, 
dislikes Lord William Bentinck’s measures 
because they were directed to the permanent 
benefit of the mass of thepdbple, would it be any 
loss. to humanity if heewerc selected as a sub- 
ject for Thuggee himself ? Now pray observe, 
gentlemen of the Civil service, that it is not 1, 
a lawyer, who have thus written of yop, but 
a writer who wishes bfr common laws applied 
to all but yourselves, To increase your irres- 
ponsible power while he thus brands you with 
worse'than incompetence; 

2 d Answer . — The Amlah constitutor portion 
or the ruling class powerful in tbe second 
degree. They havo the secret of Talleyrand 
“tout fai^fsans par nitre” and are they not as 
a body careless about their countrymen and 
do they not wink at Thuggee, connive at it, 
league with it, and share inits profits without 
shame ? The remedy for this state of things 
is to give them more power and by common 
laws anew oilier of subjects to be handled 
gently and milked “ a mtscrecorde et a merit” 

3 d Answer , — The Sadder Ameens, Moonsifls 
and Specirl JJeputy Collectors are the ruling 
obggBmweffoUh the third and lastdegree. One 
JPPT may have the merit of thi^e or three 
jW&zen civtlihos; bat never by any hbman 
hility, whiJe Uiftlndia House stands* vault ■ 
f over the pale fthd ' thke rank among the cove- 
’ xianted or be the reputed equal of his realm* 


inferior, This is to subject the natives and the 
European settlers to Common laws, to consult the 
interests of the many in preference to those of the 
few. 

What was the effect of Act No. XI of 1836 ? 
Was it then to subject the native and the 
European Settler to Common laws ? It was di- 
rectly the reverse, for its effect was to render 
the condition of the European settler, and 
the native thoroughly unequal, and to give 
the latter an advautage in every instance and 
this too, wef -presume, was done to “ unite all 
interests” andHo “ consult the interests of the 
many in peifercnce to that of the few.” I beg 
leave to ask this ingenious writer, is that equa- 
lity ? Is it justice ? By what arithmetical or 
geometicaf ratio does he find the exact majori- 
ty which shall entitle thp class possessing it 
i to a preference of its intents in the adminis- 
tiatioti of justice l But letusprocecd with our 
analysis of the provisions of Act No. XI. of 
1836, 

1st, — The Native has the benefit (if hot Ii 
suitors arc Mahoiiieduus) of Mahomedun law, 
in mattei s, of contracts, inheritance, divorce, 
marriage — i. c. of his own law . 

2nd. — The Native (il both suitors are Hin- 
doos) has tbe like benefit in all cases. 

3rd. — The Native (if one suitor be a Maho- 
medan the other a Hindoo or the reverse) has 
a known rule of law to yo by, and knows before 
hand that the law of the defendant will go- 
vern the case. The Judge knows it too, aud 
has some knowledge of the law. 

4ith. — The Native is left exactly as lie was 
before Act XT. of 18X1 with respect to the 
right to appeal. A right which, whatever our 
bastard-lienthamites may think ofjt, is of 
the last importance when the judges in the 
first instance are neither * well informed nor 
upright. These gentry forget that the very 
key-stone of Bentham’s whole theory is the as- 
sumption that his judges shall bo well inform- 
ed and upright and kept in order by a vigilant 
and Well informed public. 

This being (he position of the Native, let us 
contrast it with that of the Englishman since 
Act No. XI. of 1836. 

1st.— If both suitors are Englishmen they 
have the benefit of no law according to Uu 
letter of the Regulations vide as, 8, 8, of Reg. 
VII. of 1831 — but that which shall come out 
of the judge’s mouth, as the laws of England 
were to come out of tbe mouth of Jack Cade : 
iu short they are to have the law of Equity 
and good conscience, and this too as well in the 
matters of inheritance, divorce, marriage, &c. 
ftp in contract 1 !! 

2nd. If the Government, though it refused 
to give answer to the petitioners who ashed 
what law was to prevail in future in the Mqfjpssil 
in the above specified case , were by a rescript 
from Mr. Secretary; Any-body to the Judge to 
signify ihftt JtSngHsh law was to bo administer- 
eatolhnkii^ixtiD affy given, case the Eng- 
lisbw'^ffPftP^’. 1 ^ 11 ba^o the benefit of Eng- 
lish administered to him by a Judge who 
had never studied or practised it in his life, 
and w booths odds are abbot 00 in a hundred) 
could not speak or read one word of English. 
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Of his condition after such a decision «ns he this hpur and i* likely to he able to do so for 
would he likely to get respecting the right to a longer period than some of our law-givers 
appeal we shall speak hereafter. p mdjr think for. Is that a common lawthenT 

3rd . — The two above cited examples ^ro of Or^is such a condition of things an approach 
cases in w liicli both suitors sire Englishmen ;« to nvltroRMiTY ? Or is not rather the use of such 
we now come to the ca*a in which one is a unmeaning generalities and pompous catch- 
Native, Mahomedan .or Hindoo, the other an words more empty babbie or worse ? 
y Englishman ; in this case the conditions or A lawyer. 

both are equal as far as the law to bo afkminis- [ Harkaru , Sune 20. 

lered is concerned, that is neither get any law 

at all, no rule but the judge's notion of the letter of the east india and china asso- 
l.iw-af equity and good cunsience.* If adminis- ciation anevt tup. black act. * 

j ,ow . ever ' b J« European Judso of the Cowpers Court, Cornhill, May 9. 1837. 

Civil hervioe, he all Ins file from boyhood has Sir,— l am directed by the Committee of the 

been known to Government and his fellows, East India and China Association, to inform 
and Ins whole life has been (if the appoint- y 0 „ that their Chairman has laid before them 
meat be a lit one) one continued guarantee for your | cttor 0 f the 14th November last, request- 
nt least personal honor and integrity. But inR . the co-operation of this Association in the 
then Ins bias and learning as a member of tliei endeavour to procure the repeal of the Act of 
Civil Service and a servant of the East India tfje Governor-General of India No. XL of 
Company is ^ not iowanls hut against his coun- t B3G, taking away the right of appeal from 
irj man the interloper, where he has any leaning British Subjects to His Majesty's Courts;* 
at all. If the Judge, however, bj a native, he also your fusilier letter of the 20lh Novem- 
has no such guarantees to give for integrity hcu COV onng the second of a set of bills 
and can by no human possibility, whether be : fGr £ 60 0 forwarded to that gentleman, 
he Hindoo or a Mahomedan, escape a bias , r fhe Committee no sooner had them laid bo- 
hoth of a religious and social character f f oro thorn, than they took tliesubjcot into con- 
a runst the Englishman. Theolficersofthc.se sideration : they perceive, with the inbabi- 
Gourts besides, down to the peons, are natives, ^un t.s of India the high interest the question 
the language is native, there is but on* conn- involves, how seriously the alteration most 
ter wise to these odds, which we dare to say will a p’eot them for the reasons so strongly pointed 
be fieoly used, and our philosophers ftill see out by you, and the weight petitions so res- 
wh ether the interests of the many are consult- pefi tful1y signed, must carry with them, 
cd in preference to those of the few by nob- Tho Committeoarelikcwi.se sensible of the 
jecting European settlers to unequal laws ad- honor done them by your Committee in assoei- 
miuistei cd by native judges. ating them with the gentleman they have ae- 

Lastly as to appeals. Formerly an Eng- Jected to obtain redress for their grievances; 
lishman could appeal exclusively to the Su- but they beg me to observe, dhat the East In- 
preme Court. Where one suitor was native dia and China Association, being iu every 
it was but just to take away this privilege and sonso purely mercantile, it would, they con- 
so the petitioners piayed it might ho taken ceive, be foreign to the purpose for whieff it 
away and an option substituted to appeal was instituted, to interfere in a matter which 
either to the S. C. or the S. I>. A , the option of appears to them tef partake more of a commer- 
coursc residing with the party appellant. In hial character ; and «tbat the same reason) 
cases where both suitors are IJnglisTimen to, which operated to prevent the Chamber from 
oblige them to appeal cases*>f English law petitioning as a body, is not less applicable to 
concerning a divorce for example or a question this Association. 

of who is heir at law, to the S.D. A., is to oblige Individually the gentlemen of llyj Conamit- 
then/to go to the worst Court for them. In all tec arc most ready and anxious at all times, 
cases an appeal lies from the Supreme Court when they cau £o so consistently, to #xert 
to the Privy Council, where the amount in themselves to promote the benefits and for 
dismite exceeds 4,000 rupees ; from the Sud- ward the wishes of the people of India ; and 
dePAmeen or the Zillah Judge an appeal lies the petitioners may rest assured that they will 
to the S. D. A. only, when the amount exceeds derive great satisfaction in for them 

5,000 rupees and from the S. D. A. to the that full investigation of thU ques- 

Privy Council only when the amount exceeds lion wjiich it so highly merits,^" 

5,000 sterling pounds. The supplement to the # I am, Sir, 

Black Act, is about to cut off appeals to*the Your bbediont humble servant, 

S. D. A. while it makes the jurisdiction of the J. Stikeman, Secretary . 

Sudder Ameens unlimited in amount; and 

just when the Judicial Committee of the Privy Mr. Turton'b Lotter. 

Council (Ijeing reformed) has begun to work Theodore Dickens, Esq. 

cheaply, speedily and effectively, tho English- Secy, to the Com . 

man in the Mofussil finds that under a new of the Inhabitant* of Calcutta and India, 

law be cannot appeal^ as cs undqrWbdO dOcid- — - 

cd against him by natives *to arty Courts, , n or f> London , July 1,1837, 

cases to England under £5*000, beoaoaeit is < lrfy Dear Sir?— S ince my last letter (31st 

fit that all should be subject to common laws. -May) I have litUefo report of actual«pr # ogrcss. 

V\ihy, the native inside theMahratta ditch can -The memorialVtb the Court of Directors and 

appeal a £400 pass from the Supreme Court Ur Board of Contrbal have been officially before 
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them, and Iji aye had frequent interview* with the petitions to Parliament, nor do I think I 
theCb&ir&an and Deputy Chairman, and Sir oould with propriety or effect, whilst the me- 
J Hohltonse and the Secretaries of the India F morials are before the Court and Board ; and 
Bo^rd but little real advance has been in a^e. 'the death of the King has made it in my 
1 think I am not over-stating the case wh%n I judgement most unadviseable to take any de- 
say, that it is quite dear, that both Sir James cisive steps, till after the dissolution, for the 
Carnac and Sir J. Hobhonse think the act ill- presentment of the petition and creating a 
advised qnd uncalled for — that they would not discussion in Parliament. At this moment 
have passed it. * * * * it would be wholly unattended to. But the 

But, nevertheless, what I apprehended when moment I receive the answer of the Court. I 
I last wrote, I now feel more fully satisfied is shall get the member to whom, I entrust the 


the case ; namely, that they will not dUallm 
the act. I have as yet received no official an- 


petition to give notice of the intended pre- 
sentment of it, &ndof a motion upon it on an 


swpr, hot wheneverit does come lam convinc- early day next sessions. At preset I think of 
ed it will be to that effect. Those about the getting either Ward or Vitliers to present it. 
India Bouse (who greatly influence the Court) In all I am acting with the approbation of 
hut who are ohiefly acquainted with India John Crawford, whom I have found most use- 
through the medium of books and self-inter* ful, obliging and willing. Mr. Larpent also I 
usted misrepresentations, are greatly against have found eealous and willing, Mr. Hume 
us«. They are completely of the old and anti- is I believe with us, and as far as it is possi- 
quated school, but imagine they are carrying ble to. judge, the generat body of Radicals 
out a liberal principle in makingone jurisdio- are favorable. I hope in the next ParJia- 
tion for the Europeans and Natives, though ment they will be stronger Crawford will pro- 
the law which the'Court has to administer in bably be returned, and hfe is a most useful 
one case is not the law in the other, and coadjutor. 

though those who may be perfectly competent ******* 
to administer in one are wholly ignorant of* * * * * * * 

the other. They ebuse to imagitie that this act ******* 
has for its object the protection of natives from * * * * * * * 

the oppression of Europeans, and that such Through Crawford, I think we have pretty 
will be its effect. Such are their professed well secured the assistance of the Spectator . 
notions. Imagine to yourself Peacock, one See a long article upon the Black Act in it, 
of the most influential Clerks in the India June 10th. Harvey will probably assist us in 
House, stating a few days ago to the Commit- the True Sun , and I have hopes of the Examiner 
tee on Steam Communication with India, that and Fonblanque, but not so strong as when I 
the resort of Europeans to India would be wrote last. He is at present too much linked 
productive of no good to India, but the con- with Ministry. Alsager has unfortunately left 
trary; that they had always maltreated the theTmc^butlsballhopetoobtaintheassis- 
nalives and woulcf do so still, and that all the tanoe of that paper also. With these aids, 
efforts of the Company to prevent it wye op- and what I can do individually, I hope to make 
posgd and ineffectual. That an act had lately a strong case, and as much impression before 
been passed by the Legislative Council having the discussion comes on in parliament as it is 
protection of the natives for it object ? which hat/ possible to hope for in a matter which relates 
been greatly complained of <yid vehemently opposed** to India. * * * * * 

In answer to a question (by fiagshaw) whie- * *• * * * * * * 

ther under the act the Company's Judges bad However up-hill the straggle, I really have 
not to administer English law where English- hopes of a majority in our favour in Parlia- 
men were defendants, and whether the native ment, especially if, as I hope, the Tories will 
Mabomedar and Hindoo Aumeens (about 100 take our part against the Government, 
in number in Bengfii) understood one word * * * * 4 * * 

of English, he said, they had to administer ******* 
English Law under that act, and to put their I forgot to mention that 1 have not been 
own interpretation upon it. Not the interpret able tp procure a copy of the draft reply oWie 
tation that Lawyer would pu&upon it, Court of Directors on the Blaok Act referred 

~but tkeftmKm^diruji to 'the principlee ofequi- to in my last, the whole subject being now 
ty and goovmmibtoce,--aind that many of the nnder consideration afresb, in consequence 
Avmeem unierttood Englith. A.11 thi» wusin- of the presentment of onr memorinls. 
tended at me (for i was in the Committee I ^rust the Commtttee will think that thoagh 
room.) and meant to do ns harm, hot l he- I hare not been able hUborto to make much 
liere has done us much good. They have at outward progress, I have not unnecessarily 
least discovered the cloven foot, is to equity lost time, and they may rest assured tnat| 
and rood conscience law. I was examined will leave nothing undone nor lose, any ©p- 
the next meeting of the Committee, and took portunity which in my judgment would »d- 


the next meeting of the Committee, anu wok v .. — - — f 

f rtunity in answer to a question as to vance our cause and obtain for o» J“*tioe. 
deal and moral effects likely to re- I am, my dear fiir, yttors very sincerely, 
a Steam Communication, to abdicate „ Twos. a. «. TWaton. 

duct of tho Europeans, out of «the Theodore Dick bn s Em. ■ . .. 

iVs servioe, and incidentally J® no- Stcy.to the BlachAct Committee Calcutta. 
Sis evidence. I have as ypt done « fHwrhuvu, Aug . * 

directly towards, the presentment ^of 
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the opium question. 

( Continued from pgge 310.^ 


Our contemporaries, we find, have been some- 
what incorrect, as to the decision of the govern- 
ment on the opium petition. Wj> understand 
that it has been determined to •give ten lakhs 
to those who have already sbiped their par- 
chases, three hundred rupees per chest on 
what remains uncleared of the three first sales, 
and one hundred and fifty rupees per ehest, on 
the opium of the June sale. The whole amount 
of relief is, we are informed, estimated at 
about thirty lakhs of rupees. We do uot know 
upon what principle this seems to have been 
awarded, and we believe the petitioners did 
not expect or even ask for any return cn their 
purchases of the fouilh sale, when they could 
not plead ignorance of the state of the trade in 
China, or of the pressure on the money mark- 
et here. The government lias therefore dealt 
with thorn, even with more liberality than they 
could have anticipated, and, we think, they 
cannot but be satisfied with the result of their 
petition. The adjustment of losses will still be 
difficult, as we suppose those who resold here 
will not feel particularly disposed to share the 
public bounty with those who.bouglitof them. 

1 he mode we had expected to be adopted by 
government, was the return of the deposists 
on the uncleared lots, the putting the whole 
quantity up to sale again and allowing to the 
purchasers of the cleared lots the differrice be- 
tween the average price of the proposed fifth 
sale, and the purchase money paid by them for 
what thejr have taken away. This, wo*think, 
would have been by far the fairest mode of ad- 
justing the remission, as the price now likoly 
to he offered may be fairly estimated.as the 
market price of the drug. On the whole, we 

we think, this a very agreeable neode of conduct- 
ing auction sales, and we should be very glad 
if Messrs. Moore, Hicky and Co? would ex- 
tend it to their horse auction, having been 
very much troubled with a lame horse that we 
bought from them sometime ago, and cannot 
get rid of above the price of dog's meat. What 
the Company willthink of it, we can easily 
conjecture, from their conduct to the salt pur- 
chasers who were such Severe sufferers under 
the old system of publio rules, and who have ne- 
ver to this day beep paid the promised compen- 
sation, the directors quite agreeing with Jafck 
Fal staff that paying back is a double labour. 
However, as we hate said before, We%e very 
glfcd that our neighbours should be relieved 
frota a heavy loss, particularly as we think 
the relief is given under circumstances that 
will Upset the monopoly a few ycafs sooner 
than it would otherwise hate ftflen. Go it 
must, for the Malwa trade cannot now be pnt 
down, and as we have the best possible evi- 

S ence that the nest of production . in Malwh 
oes not exceed three hundred tepees per 
chest, it may, with certainty be eo&tfUuM, that 


so long as five hundred can be obtained in Bom- 
bay, which will coyer duty and charges of tram* 
port, the * cultivation will go on increasing. 
Twenty-five thousand chests is, we understand, 
the Mai wa estimate for next season, and, pro- 
bably, the Bengal monopoly will not produce 
much short of twenty thousand, as the Board 
have for some time past been pushing the 
cultivation as if to keep pace with the growers 
of Malwa. There will, probably, be a larger 
stock in China at the end of this year than 
ever was known, and a larger crop to keep up 
that stock than ever was kept. What price 
then may rational merchants calculate on next 
season ? Ifthb Malwa grower cannot sell his 
produce in Bombay, at a price that he is wil- 
ling to take, he can carry it on to China, and if 
he obtains three hundred dollars for it, he will 
be well remunerated. The difference this 
year between the price of Malwa and that Of 
the Bengal drug in China* is from < thirty to 
forty per cent. ; if, therefore, three hundred is 
paid for the one, four hundred will be about 
the value of the other. This price will toot 
allow the merchant to give more than seven 
hundred rupees at the Company's sales of next 
season, without running more than an ordinary 
risk of loss, unless, indeed, the consumption 
in China should more than keep pace«with the 
fall in prices, and the stocks be worked off 
before the new season's supply can arrive. 
What pfobabilty there is of that, we may iq/or 
without difficulty from the last Canton advices, 
which do not seem Jo point to any other relief, 
tfran what may be afforded by the long promis- 
ed but still very doufttfui legalization of the* 
<rade. 

If the price be reduced to what we have 
stated, or something below it, there would then 
be no great difficulty in throwing open the mo- 
nopoly and putting a moderate export duty on 
opium in its place. It is true, that there are 
difficulties even in giving up a bad system, 
and, it would require caution, not to lose the 
greater part of ode or two years' rMfenue. But, 
if the auction sales be first gived^* and the 
drug said at a fixed priee at the Company's 
godoftn, the next step, that of allowing private 
cultivation in particular districts, would not 
be difficult, and as long as the Company held 
a share id the trade they might insist on the 
private trade opium being brought to their 
godbWns, for inspection, and payment of duty. 
Indeed, so much of the establishment might be 
kept up after the trade was entirely thrown 
Open, as would insure a vigilant system of id* 
spection, a custom well known in many coun- 
tries, end though interfering in some measure 
with that perfect freedom of trade which theo- 
rists desire, yCUanetioncd by experience and 
found id facilitate dealings with distant markets 
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god we shfeuld think particularly suitable to the 
opium trade. These, however, are after corwi- 
derations* for which there will be plenty of' 
time for discussion. In the meantime, ^ve 
should be glad to know, why the Government 
have reduced the export duty on MalwA opi- 
um, just at the very moment when the Bengal 
trade is Iwpacked by the competition of Malwa, 
that the Government feels obliged to return 
the large sum of thirty lakhs. — Englishman, 
August 15 . 

We have snatched a moment of leisure to 
look baok at the “ masterly*' letters of the 
Jiiurkeru** brilliant correspondent “diamond/* 
and have sifted thorn with as much disappoint- 
ment as a searcher for diamonds must feel 
when the small residumof his washings leaves 
him but a few sparkling grains of no value. 

Diamond concludes his second letter witli a 
disavowal of 44 all hostility to the parties who 
have petitioned.** The disavowal is entitled 
to be received in widest Pickwickian sense, 
and in the same spirit what follows : — 

u I treat the question without fear or favor. I hold 
the Government responsible for the honest, just and 
humane appropriation of the funds it holds in trust for 
the benefit of the many ; if relief to the Opium specu- 
lators comes within these limits, be consistent with 
those high duties, in Heaven's name let them get it.” 

Here, at least, is an admission, that it is the 
dnty of Government to appropriate the funds 
trusted to it, with justice and humanity , and 
that (^relief to the Opium speculators comes 
within .these limits, they ought to have it. 
Now, in this cases the funds were not in pos 
scsion ; they were to be screwed out of a par- 
ticular class of the community, by a pro- 
cess of compulsion which must have failed in 
respect to some of the parties, and must have 
mined many ; and what were these funds ? 

• biddings atsajes far bifyond the value of tlie 
article bid for, that article the property of 
Government, and Government all the while 
wondering at the speculative madness of the 
bidders ! t Could there be humanity in forcing 
the fulfilment of such conditions after the 
folly of the speculation wa* proved by the 
event, and when rain to many would have 
been the consequence thereof ? Could it be 
justice to adopt a measure which would only 
succeed iuts object to a iimitted extent, and 
by partia^>eration against those who only 
bad something still to lose ? Diamond’s posi- 
tion is carried by his own artillery. He r fleets 
to laugh at the idea of a Government fleecing 
the country by selling itfc goods too dear. Let 
him cry, “ 4 esto perpetua such fleecing** when 
(he sale is to another country ; but when the 
jiale is to your own people, what they pay too 
dearly to the Government, whether in the 
juApa of a monopolised article or the cost of 
tipK public establishments, is a real loss on the 
Pptae side, not necessarily counterbalanced by 
any benefit to the. state on the other. Bat it 
is idle' to make arguments upon cavilling 
Injections like these, and equally unprofita- 
JHi would it be to follow the attempts of the 


writer to prove a great demand for Opium 
(instead of the reverse) when the Sylph left 
China, by the fact, that a considerable quan- 
tity (less than former monthly clearances how- 
ever), of Malwa Opium had been sold at a 
low price. Nor do we think it worth while to 
canvass his notion, that tfie Zemindars had a 
better plea for reduction, of their fixed rent 
on account of seasons than the Opium mer- 
chants for an abatement of an exorbitant hid 
far above what Government expected, made 
under a delusion arising out of a political 
event, and followed up by measures of res- 
triction more severe than ever, as if the 
extent of disappointment in the latter case 
were more within the scope of calculation 
than in (he former. 

The instances of concession cited by us in 
the Sfilt Department, diamond cannot but 
admit the force of ; and, therefore, he consults 
the printed Parliamentary papers on East 
India affairs, hoping thereby to be lifted over 
the style by some adverse opinion expresed by 
the home authorities. Be it recollected, that 
we cited those instances for example's sake, to 
disprove the assertion that any concession 
would bo contrary to the practice of this Go- 
vernment. And what docs lie find in these 
papers ? that the Court in noticing Rumruttun 
Mu Mick's sub-monopoly of Salt in 1822, and 
the cdnsequences of its breaking down, desir- 
ed the Bengal Government to take measures 
to avoid such -a dilemma in future. We 
will repeat the words quoted against us by 
diamond : — 

“ The attempt of the more extensive dealers to croate 
a sub-monopoly in their own favor, whirh occasioned 
the rise of price in 1822 , defeated itself with so much 
loss and so much danger of ruin to the parties concern- 
ed, that* we think with you there is little hazard of any 
such purpose being renewed. You are now also upon 
your guard and, in case ofa repeated attempt, the indul- 
gence which you granted to them will not again be expe- 
dient.” , 

Was indulgence of the same kind granted 
afterwards or not ? that is the question. Yes ; 
on three occasions, in 1824, in 1827, and in 1 833, 
and the necessity thereof lias been recognizod 
at home. The very last despatch from the 
Court, on the subject of the old management 
of the .Salt monopoly, is a general assent to 
the views of the. local authorities here. — Cal- 
cutta Courier , August 15. 


Our evening ootemporary is more than 
usually testy and grumpy in his editorial of 
Monday night ; but why, we are at a loss to 
dmagin#, seeing that be has 'got more even 
than he asked for. If we recollect rightly, 
he modestly limited his application to 22 lakhs 
of rupees, and he has touched or expects to 
touch 30, or, perhaps, 35 lakhs. Now those 
who win, oiyglit to laugh, and leave the “ pa- 
thetics" to the . losers,* that many headed 
monster, the public, out of whose pookets 
the bonus to the t Opmtn speculators must be 
screwed. * We flatter ourselves we are enti- 
tled toe share of his til humoqr, and ere hf 
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HO means uneasy under the accusation of be- 
ing influenced by malevolent motives, and all 
that sort of thing, because we happen to ad 
yocate justice to the many in preference to in- 
dulgence to the few; an indulgence unwari 
ranted, as far as we have been able to ascertain, 
by one solitary principle of political economy 
or legislative duty. But among the tnalevo- 
lents on this occasion, we must rcckoft many 
of the receivers of the bounty, whoso laugh at 
their own supposed folly in signing the relief- 
petition, was, we have reason toirtdieve, only 
Jess loud than that which followed itssuecess. 
As to the Courier's sentimentality about any 
desire “ to ruin a meritorious class cf mer- 
chants,” it is very well as a clap trap address- 
ed to the Government ; but the parties them- 
selves ridicule the idea, as our cotemporary 
will, when he reflects, that had there been a 
loss of a few hundred rupees on each ohest of 
Opium, there were the profits of thousands for 
several years to fall back upon. What argu- 
ments the Government will use to justify its 
conduct, we shall be curious to learn. We 
tbink it would have been as easy i t have jus- 
tified the appropriation among the Governor- 
Generals Aides- de-Camp. We shall not fail, 
as far as may he in our power, to make the 
facts of the case known at home, and, if possi- 
ble, to attract the notice both of Parliament 
and the public to this system of bolstering lip 
a rotten monopoly, at the expense of the fair 
and free trader, to the manifest injustice of 
all other claimants on the Government, and 
ultimately, to the injury of the revenue itself. 

At present we shall confine ourselves to a 
glance at the liberality of the Government to- 
wards the loaded Proprietors, and we do hope 
our cotemporaries of the Native press will 
circulate the contrast far and wide, through the 
length aud breadth of the land, that theirffative 
brethren may mark, learn and inwardly digest 
how much better it would have been for them 
to have been gamblers in Opium than^ucces 
sors to the estates of their fathers under the 
paternal Government of the present day. 

ARREARS OF REVENUE.'* 

J Bengal. Behar . Orissa. 

Demand 90,96,285. .35,97,776. .24,50,304 

Remissions, 1,32,351.. 44(5.. 67,42 

Net balance due 

1836-37, ...... 30,51,831-. . 16,15,603. . 193,102,7 

In immediate train of 

payment, ....... 14,05,575., 292,605., 6,61,783 

Expected by distraint 

; or sale of lands,. . 13,88,206. 12,22 ,585.. 10, 18,47 1 

From this document, it would appear, that 
the arrears of land revenue of the settled and 
unsettled districts of tbe Bengal Presidency, 
amounted to. ..... ’. 1,51,44,085 lakhs. 

That Government hare 
munificently remitted, 1,39,539 1 !! 

That it considerately pTo- i 
poses to distrain or fell, . .« 36,29,264 t ! ! 

A sum rather larger than the gift to the Opium 
speculators. Has the " Courier” no compassi- 
on for the parties wbowiU be thus thrust from 


house. and home, oris it all engrossed by .the 
sufferers from their own imprudence in ntflf* 
oiAgup prices beyond 'all reasonable grounds 
of a profitable sale ? At all events, we wuold 
not 'change our “ male volenoe” for his 
u mercy.” 

The next step will be the . division of the 
spoil ; but wo advise our own particular 
friends who have been shaking their fat sides 
at the apparent faoility of pocketing tbe 
“ blunt,” not to whistle until they are out of 
the wood. There are a goo d many il ifs” and 
“ huts,” and wo never saw a cake cut up, 
without the cutter pioking up most of»the 
plums. 

Since writing the above, we have heard, that 
Mr. Cohen has put in a claim for compensa- 
tion, and desires to got his lots back ! His 
claims are undeniable and his pretensions 
worthy of the best consideration, by all par- 
ties ; for had lie not moved at first, (on or off, 
matters not) where would the petitioners now 
be? His case *is quite clear — touch he must! 

We perceive by an advertisement in the 
first page, that a meeting of the parties con- 
cerned in the Opium Trade, will be held at 
the office of the Board of Customs, Salt and 
Opiunv this-day, Wednesday, tlie 16th in- 
stant, at 10 o’clock precisejy, “ to receive in- 
formation as to the result of their memorial .” 
This is a fitting occasion to discuss Mr. Co- 
hen’s undeniable olaims ? — Harharu , Aug. 16. 


The Opium Trade Meeting at the Board 
this morning, was almost as crowded as an 
Opium sale. Upwards of sixty persons were 
in the room, when Mr. Parker opened the 
proceedings, and the number soon increased 
to more ^h an double, including a large Qjro- 
portion of natives. 

t *Mr. Parker commenced by reading tbe re- 
solution of Government, which had been laid* 
-he fort a previous meeting, and having briefly 
stated the course of the negociation, and the 
assistance given to it by a committee of three 
gentlemen, Mr. Charles Lyall, Mr. £raine and ’ 
Mr, DeSouza, he suggested that the Meeting 
should appoint «a Chairman and prqceed to 
business. Mr. Braine immediately proposed 
Mr. Lindsay, which nomination was opposed 
by Mr. Cockerell, on the ground, that Mr. 
Lindsay represented China interests only, and 
must, therefore, be assumed to hare a bias ini- 
mical U> the Straits merchants : he (Mr* Cocke- 
rell) • would prefer somebody unconnected 
with either, and would, therefore, propose Mr. 
N. Alexander. On a show of hands, however, 
the first nomination was carried. 

The Chairman, (Mr. Lindsay,) called upon 
Mr. Braine to read the Committee’s report. 
In this document it was observed, that the 
three first sales of tbe Reason having averaged 
nearly tbtfsarne prjee, which price was about 
300 fupees higher than the fourth sale, they 
considered the mo$£ fair plan of distributing 
tbe bonus on Opifttn now in tbe godowris was 
to reduce them' all to one price. That, tyt 
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varioas reasons specified, it was quite impos- 
sible to ascertain what Opium was unsold ^in 
China at any particular date ; that the forfei- 
ture of uncleared Opium here and a re-saje.of 
it* would involve a greater sacrifice to Govern- 
ment, than the highest bonus which had been 
asked for; that two sohemes had been under 
their consideration, one providing for a bonus 
of SO lakhs together, the other for a bonus of 
49 lakhs; that of the Opium of this season 
actually shipped for China, it might be assumed, 
that about 6000 chests would remain unsold 
when the news of these proceedings should 
arrive, on which the proposed refund would 
be about 360 rupees per chest; assuming a 
distribution of 30 lakhs, and that a bonus he 
given of 300 rupees per chest on all Opium 
remaining in the godowns, of the first three 
hales, and 100 rupees per chest on what re- 
mained of the fourth sale ; on the June Opium, 
however, it had afterwards been determined 
. to recommend a bonus of 150 rupees. And, 
with respect to tho Straits, 4 having been 
ascertained, that no Opium remained there 
unsold on the 1st of June, they conceived that 
ail shipments to the Straits before the 1st of; 
May might fairly be excepted from compensa- 
tion, and that subsequent shipments to the 
Straits and also all re-shipments to China, 
should be put on the same footing as direct 
shipments to .China from Calcutta. 

Mr. Parker then read a letter from Mr. Se- 
cretary Prinsep in reply to the Merchants' 
petition ; and holding the resol uiiou of Go- 
vernment in his hand, and also a proposed 
letter to the Court of Directors on the subject, 
observed that he did not consider himself at 
liberty to read Ihefte ; but, would stale the tenor 
of the former as far as concerned the, petition- 
er*. He wished it to be understood that 
Government recognised no right in the».i to 
indulgence of any kind, .and had treated tjie 
question purely as one, affecting the interests 
r of the revenue. That, believing it to be 
expedient in that point of view to make'eon- 
cessions to get the remaining Opium of the 
season cleared off, and that the cheapest way 
to effect this was by a remission of price rather 
.than by forced resales, the feoyernor- General 
in Council had resolved to remit a sum equal 
to about 15 per cent, upon the Opium in store 
on the 1st of August, and would have preferred 
to divide it rateably among the different sales ; 
but as the Merchants wished to have an une- 
qual rate, namely, 300 rupees per chest on the 
three first sales, and 150 on the fourth, these 
rates woutd be admitted, subject to thb con- 
dition that all Opium of thp February sale 
must be cleared in cash by the 15th Septem- 
ber, all Opium of M&rcbby the 15th October, 
and all of Juntfby the 1st of December. That 
Government did not recognize any claims to 
compensation fpy losses on shipments made, 
thaiesult of speculations being no concern of 
oplrni ment; but^ as those who^igb* have 
ppum on hand In China, would be i^nt$d by 
ypie present measures, Government wq* dis- 
to grant a fpr%ir sum pf lO lakha for 
* . distribution among persons so, situated. ".How- 
ever, this not being quite consistent with the 


principle I aid down above, Government wished 
the distribution to be made by a graduated 
scale, given the largest proportion to the most 
recent exporters, as these were likely to be 
the holders most affected by the bonus qn 
future shipments. 

The Chairman said, that it appeared from 
what had fallen from Mr. Parker, that of the 
two questions before the meeting, the bonus 
of 18 or 19 lakhs, and the compensation to 
past shippers, the first was definitely settled 
by the resolution of Government; the second 
was the only one now open for discussion. 
The Committee had prepared a scheme which 
should be produced. It would, however, be 
proper to determine, first, how the votes should 
be taken ; he presumed, that no person ought 
to vote who was not bonk fide interested in the 
trade. 1 Hereupon, a little discussion ensued, 
in which Mr. Cockerell, Mr. Parker and one 
or two other gentlemen took part, and it was 
ruled by the Chairman, in concurrence with 
Mr. Parker, that the right of voting should 
not be limited to those who had signed the 
petition ; but that all persons interested in the 
trade as priucipals or agents, might give their 
opinions. 

Mr. Braine then read the Committee's plan, 
which commenced by showing the im practica- 
bility l of distinguishing what Opium was sold 
and what unsold in China, and assigned that 
reason, and also the wishes of the principal 
shippers who had been consulted upon the 
question, for suggesting that an equal sum 
per chest should he given upon all Opium 
shipped to China before the 1st of August, 
which sum they concieved the ten lakh's 
would warrant them in fixing at 150 Rs. per 
chest ; and that the same amount should be 
refunded on all Opium shipped to the Straits 
after the 1st may, and also, on all Opium re- 
shipped from the Straits to China. 

Three resolutions to this effect having been 
read by Mr. Braine, and the Chairman having 
suggested, that they should be put separately, 
Mr. Cockerell said bo thought this a* hasty 
mode of proceeding ; that the Petition had 
never been sent to him for signature; that he 
knew nothing of these resolutions, and requir- 
ed time to consider their effect. Mr. ttiainc 
observed, that the petition having been drawn 
up by himself, it was necessary for him to ex- 
plain,, that his reason for not sending it toMr 
Cockerell was, tjhatho considered it useless 
tO"do so, Mr. C. having declared it was absurd 
to ask Government to indemnify people for 
bad speculations. [N. If* ?hc following Re- 
solutions were then proposed and carried by 
large majorities: 

Moved by James Stewart, Esq., and second- 
ed by Rustomjee Cowvsjee, Esq. 

ltff Resolution, -That as It is admitted to be im- 
practicable to ascertain what Opium shipped to China 
may be acually on hand, it tje propoed to Government 
to a wild 160 Rs. p «»* chert to *11 shipments of the Ja- 
nuary Jetotquy, and fifqttb/aljp* frpna let January to 
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Moved by Mr. Lackcnteen, aud seconded by 
Mr. McDonald. 

2 d Resolution,— That as Government state, most dis- 
tinctly they cannot allow any return to parties who, are 
known to have actually sold their Opium, and as it isF 
known that none remained on hand in the Straits on 1st 
June, it be proposed to give all the shippers of January, 
February and March sales to the Straus 150 rupees per 
chest on all shipments since 1st May, thus pitting all 
those who may nave Opium on hand on the same footing 
as the shippers to China. 

Moved by Mr. Cragg, and sp ctonded by Mr 
Mack ay. 

3d Resolution,— That as it is possible some of the 
Opium shipped to the Stiaits may have been trans-ship- 
ped from those places for China, it be proposed that any 
Opium which it may be proved to the satisfaction of the 
Board has been so trans-shipped prior to the arrival of 
despatches now to be sent, be placed on the sapie foot- 
ing as the shipments direct from Calcutta to China* that 
is, to receive 150 Rs. per chest on the January, Febru- 
ary, and March sales. * 

That the Government be recommended to reserve Rs. 
25,000 to meet taid claims. 

Protest applicable to the three first resolu- 
tions. Moved by W. Fergusson, seconded by 
Mr. Cockerell. 

“ That as it is proposed to give 150 rupees per chest 
on all Opium shipped to China fiom the 1st of January 
to the 31st July, whether sold or not, it is fair aitd equit- 
able to give the same bonus to what has been shipped 
to other parts, though sold like a portion of what has 
been sent to Cluua. 

This amendment was moved immediately 
after the 1st resolution, but not pres sed to a 
division, Mr. Cockerell observing that of 
course it would have little support at the pre 
sent meeting. A suggestion from the chair 
was therefore adopted, that itshould b^signed 
as a Protest, and Mr. Parker promised to send 
it up to Government with the resolutions. 

Moved by Mr. Charles Lyall, and seconded 
by Mr. Dow, and carried nem. coh. 

4lh Resolution , — That in case the sum of 10 lakhs 
allotted by Go veinment, after reserving 'A sufficiency to 
meet tlTe claims referred to in the 3U i evolution, be not 
adequate to a refund of 150 Us. per chest for January, 
February, and March sales, a rateable deduction be made 
fiom all. 

Mr. Parker here observed that no notice 
had been taken of the 'graduated scheme 
recommended by Government; upon which, 
the following resolution was moved by Jtus- 
tomjee Cowasjee, Esq., seconded by Mr. Lyall, 
and carried nem . eon. ■ * 

5 th Resolution, — That in consequence of the above 
resolutions having-been carried, it is deemed unnecessary 
to entertain the graduated scheme. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Parker, the follow- 
ing was moved by Rqetorajee Cowasjee, Esq., 
seconded by Mr. James Stuart, *apd carried# 

* • 

6th Resolution,— Thkt Instead of refunds on account 
4 >f past shipments being (liade m money, they shall be 
given in transferable certificates, which shall be received 
by the Board in payment for the Opium still undc&rfd 
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from the .godowns, according to the amount shewn to 
each certificate. In did .event of a certificate not being, 
brought into the Board in payment for Opium by dm 
430th November next, the Board Will discharge the sum 
specified lb such certificate, on presentation. 

Amendment moved by Mr. Dearie, second- 
ed by Mr. Manuk, and negatived. 

“ Tha' such purchasers who have no Opium now to 
clear be paid the amount of the refund that may he due. 
to thgm in cash/’ 

Moved by Mr. Braine, seconded by Baboo 
Dwarkanautfi Tagore. 

7th Resolution , — That the return upon Opium- actu. 
ally shipped he iu all cases made to the shipper, under 
guarantee to settle with the parties beneficially interested* 
Nem. con. 

Moved by Mr. James Stewart, seconded 
by Rustomjee Cowasjee, Esq., and carried 
unanimously. 

6th Resolution, — That the thanks of this Meeting are * 
due to tlie Government for their liberal consideration of 
the existing state of the Opium market. 

Thanks were then voted to the chairman, 
and the Meeting broke up. — Calcutta Courier , 
August 16*. 

We hear that a 'special Meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce is to be held on Sa- 
turday, to take into consideration the proceed- 
ings of yesterday. 

There was also a Meeting in the Chamber's 
room this morning, of some of the Opium mer- 
chants, for the purpose of preparing in an ex- 
tended form the Protest moved and.se o onci- 
ed yesterday by Mr. Wm. Fergusson and 
Mr. Cockerell, and it was agreed, that the 
followiifg gentlemen should act as a Commit- 
tee to draw it up. Mr. Cockerell, Mr. W. 
Fergusson, Mr. Hiding, Mr. N. Alexander, 
3P- Mulier and Mr. Apcar. Our readers are 
awtire that the ProtestTof the dissentients yes-*’ 
.terday embraces only one point, which we 
will here repeat in the words of Mr. Fergus- 
gon’s motion : — 

u That as it is proposed to give 150 Rsf per chest on 
all opium shipped to China from the 1st of January 
to the 31st July, whether sold or not, it is fair and Equit- 
able to give the some bonus to what has been shipped 
toother parts, though sold like a portion of what has 
been sent tp .Chain.’' 

It is scarcely necessary to observe, that the 
principle laid down by Government is here 
entirety overlooked. Government say, “ we 
acknowledge no right in any class of appli- 
cants. We remit eighteen or nineteen lakhs 
of rupees for our own interest to clear the 
goiahs, to, prevent ibe opityn of this year 
pressing upon that of neat season, &c., in 
short, we give it as the most economical ar- 
rangement we can make for our own revenue ; 
hut as by this act we shall do a positive injury 
to holders of opium abroad, we will give ten 
fakhb more to f A#at, and to them only/* The 
Opium Merchants’ Bob- Committee say, “ we 
can apply your principle without difficulty to 
the Straits trade, at respect all shipments be* 
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fore the 1st of May,, for we have ascertained 
that on the 1st of June there was no opium 
on hand there — all had been sold : but we 
can’t Apply it to China, for, there are no merits, 
of ascertaining what opium is entitled fo he 
considered unsold there at any date that shall 
be named. We therefore beg to suggest, with 
the consent of the principal parties concerned, 
that you efilow an exception as to China, and 
distribute the bonus rateably among all ship- 
pers to China without distinction/ 9 This is 
surely very reasonable, and we cannot con- 
ceivfc that it will be regarded differently in 
the Council Chamber. Moreover, the princi- 
ple of the plan is applied also to the Straits 
trade, as regards all shipment's subsequent to 
the 1st of May, about which there might be 
difficulties in ascertaining the exact portion 
sold, and the relative hardships of each case. 
But 1 * no,” say the framers of the protest, “ if 
the Government plan cannot be acted upon 
every wheie, it shall not be acted upon at 
all.” The very same party which treated all 
application for relief from bad speculations as 
absurd, is now applying for a bonus for the 
speculator who has sustaued no Ins 9 at all ; 
and, further, for a portion of that bonus for the 
Netherlands Trading Company, which receives 
some 300 chests annually for sale under a 
monopoly privilege in Java. Is the Govern- 
ment of British India to make docks and 
drakes of the revenue in tins way? to give 
largesses to foreign Companies, and to traders 
who have realized their speculations without 
loss? Would such liberality at all assist the 
object of clearing the golalis / Are the per- 
sons whom it would benefit, in the position of 
persons aggrieved 'by the measures now taking 
with a view to thnt object, the only plea on 
Which Government recognizes any pretension to 
compensation ? We are really at a loss to ima- 
gine, how the Committee will be able to dress 
up a document to which^tlicy will comnjit 
their respectable signatures, having the object 
c of yesterday’s protest ifi view — Calcutta Cou- 
rier, August l 7. 


In our Yeport of yesterday’s Meeting, we 
omi|ted to notice a Resolution proposed by 
Mr. Wm. Fergusson, after tlie seventh Reso- 
lution, having accidentally taken no copy of 
it. The substance of it was an acknowledg- 
ment of the liberality Of Government towards 
the Opium merchants, coupled with an opi- 
nion that the embarrassment in which Govern- 
ment found itself, bad arisen out oY lax 
mode of treating the sale conditions which 
ought henceforward to be strictly enforced. 
Objections beiug made to this resolution by 
several persons present, on the ground that it 
Was an ungracious way of acknowledging an 
aot of liberality, Mr. Parker said that, as far 
a^Hp^Board were concerned, he was rather 
Sgffffiiat such an opinion should be express: 
Jgphy the m enchants, for the Bo&rd«bad been 
Jpbarrassed . hitherto by the want of support 
9rom thf merchants* The Meeting, however, 
fWvoulcl hot pass a vote of thanks in §o qualified 
' a f faapc, and the ReiOltttion being therefore 


got rid of by moving the previous question* 
the eighth Resolution on oar list of yesterday 
was substituted for it. 

Mr. Parker took the opportunity of ex- 
plaining, that it was the intention of the Board 
to alter the present plan of deposits with a 
view to prevent the abuse’s that had occurred. 
The net? plan proposed was to require every 
person to whom a lot was knocked down, to 
sign a promissory note for five hundred 
rupees, being ten per cent, upon a fixed 
valuation of f,Q00 rupees per chest, for eVery 
lot of 5 chests, 'at the same time that hd signed 
the sale book ; these notes to be payable in 
cash within i four days, and if not paid within that 
time, the lots ofthe defaulters to be put up again 
on the fifth day, atid then peremptorily sold. 
And in lieu of requiring the deposit to be 
made up to 30 percent, as at present, before 
a certain period, the entire amount is to be 
paid up in cash within thirty days, and a dis- 
count at the Gdvernm&nt rate of interest is to 
be allowed to buyers who pay up before the 
expiration of the term. No objection was 
offered to this plan at the Meeting ; but we 
doubt whether in practice it will work so 
well, in the matter of the deposits, as the 
adoption of a rule that all deposits should be 
paid in cash i mined iately after the sale on the 
same afternoon, which payment most of the 
principal buyers would in fact anticipate. In 
that case a defaulter’s lots might bo re-sold 
the very next day, so as to give no time for 
jobbing in the bazar,— which will not be pre- 
vented entirely by a scheme that allows a man 
four days’ credit to speculate upon. 

Mr. Parker added, that the Merchants must 
prepare themselves to expect the sales of 
next season to amount to nineleeyi thousand 
Chests. — Ibid. 


Our readers will find, in another part of onr 
paper, an account of a Meeting of Merchants 
opposed to the resolutions, which were pass- 
ed at the Board of Customs, Salt and Opium ; 
and at whick, it would seem, onr late allusion 
to the picking of plums out of a cut-cake was 
fully appreciated. It is not our intention, 
however, on this occasion to discuss the me- 
rits of the rival claims. We think there is 
some imprudence in agitating them at all ; 
open your mouth, and shut your eyes, and take 
what the gods give you, is sound as well as 
antient advice. Our present purpose is to 
question the accuracy of the views of Govern- 
ment on tho financial bearings of the case. 
“ indulgence,” “ liberality,” M meritorious 
class,” “ imprudent speculation, &c., &c.,” 
on which our evening cotemporary has so 
eloquently, but ’unsuccessfully dwelt, are all 
unceremoniously ^thrown overboard by the 
Government. ' They adopt ; “ si lex's” grin,' 
and candidly tell the^petitiofters, “ we car* 
not a rush-fight, whether you hate lost or 
won, our only object ls to get rid Of the opium 
with the -least" loss th» ourselves.” It is tr.ue 
that in a oarjt of nhe, propositions? there is a 
practical contradiction tp those professions; 
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Wid, we think, the Bombay holders of M2alwa 
have a good ease to drive the wedge home ; 
but, let that pass for the present. 

If we have not made some strange error, it 4 
appears to us clear as noon-day, that had the 
Government adhered, rigidly to the conditions 
of the sale, the revenue would have been the 
gainer. * 

Supposing all the Opium of the 
season to be paid for according to 
the terms of the sale, the proceed* * 
in round numbers would 6e 52,56,00,000 

Grant by Government 30,00,000 


2,26,00,000 

Deduct 900 chests, for which 
there has been no deposit-* loss by 
resale at 500 rupees per ohest. . 4,50,000 


2,21,50,000 

Cost of production of 17,000 
chests say at 300 51,00,000 


Net Revenue 


1,70,50,000 


By adhering to the conditions of the sale, 


the result would have been 

7,9(30 chests paid for 1,30,00,009 

Thirty per cent, deposit on 8,348 

chests forfeited 37,00,000 

Re-sale of 9,200 chests at 1,000 • 

per chest 92,00,000 


2,59.00,000 

Deduct cost of production as 
before 51,00,000 


Net Revenue 2,08,00,000 


We will suppose, however, that 9,20(hchests 
thrown upon the market, in the face of the 
stock at Lintin, would not yield more than 
700 rupees per chest ; the revenue after de- 
ducting between 1,000 rupees and 70Orupees 
would be 1,80,40,000, or ahou^ 10 lakhs more 
than by iliopresent arrangement. If we have 
made an inaccurate calculation ‘tof any mo- 
ment, *we shall be glad to be put right by the 
Courier , who, we are aware, is an adept at 
figures. — Hurkaru , August 18. 


ber of Commerce, otherwise than through the 
Sepretary under the sanction of the Committee, ‘ 
, or at the requisition of a certain number of* 
members and more especially a meeting, at 
which persons not members, might, under the 
terms of the notice, attend ; and, secondly, 
that a meeting so summoned was calculated to 
convey nn impression to the Govergiftent that 
the Chamber of Commerce, as a body, were 
opposed to the resolutions passed at the Board 
of Customs, Sait and Opium. 

These objections were met, and we Ihink sa- 
tisfactorily, by shewing that there was no rule to 
prevent meetings at the Chamber of Commerce 
which were connneted with objects of even 
partial interest, and that in practise, as in the 
case of the committee of Bonded Ware-house 
Association, such meetings did take place and 
were open to persons not members of the 
Chambers. 

That the locality of the Chamber of Com- - 
merce was selected as more generally conve- 
nient, and that it was an over-strained inter- 
pretation to confound the more abode with the 
occupant, the stable with the horse ; and that 
virtually there was no difference between a 
meeting of the dissentients there or at any pri- 
vate house. 

• 

That in the meetings held for framing and 
carrying on the negotiations on the opium re- 
lief-petition, the dissentients were neither 
invited nor did they intrude themselves ; and, 
consequently, they were not prepared for the 
interruption of parties in the opposite interest, 
nor expected they should take any part in (jie 
present proceedings, although there -was not 
the slightest objection to th6ir being spectators 
of what might pass, the utmost publicity being 
acceptable to the dissentients. » 

After a long and animated discussion, at 
jlii'jli, as we have before had occasion to ob - 
serve in all Calcutta mBettings, the talkers out-* 
.numbered the hearers in the proportion of 10 to 
1, the rival parties seemed to adopt something 
in the shape of a compromise. At least each 
followed its own objects. # 

The dissentients, Mr. Cockerell in the chair, 
passed the following resolution, proposed by 
Mr. N. Alexander and seconded by Mr. Martin. 


OPIUM MEETING AT THE EXCHANGE. 

In consequence of a notioe in the Exchange 
Gazette in these words, “ a meeting of those 
parties, interested in the opium trade, who ! 
dissented from the resolutions as proposed* at 
the meeting held this-day, at the Office of the 
Board of Customs, Salt and Opium, is request- 
ed at the Chamber of Commerce, to-morrow, 
the 17th instant, atlO o’clock, 'A, m., precisely. 
Calcutta, 16th of August, 1837.” Several 
mercantile gentlemen#attended ; but, as be- 
came obvious, with totally different views and 
opinions, and an*' attempt was made to 
“burke” the meeting altogether. 

‘ Jt was oohtended, in the first plane, that it 
was irregular to nail any meeting at the Cham- 


“ That the following Committee be appoint- 
ed to draw up a dissent to the proposition sub- 
mitted to the opium meeting of yesterday ; 
and that the Committee bo instructed to* draw 
up a^protest against the partial and unjust 
division of the “ bonus” givenby Government; 
and to request that the same be equal ^appor- 
tioned among all shippers from Calcutta. 

Mr. Cockerell, Mr.^Iarding, 

Mr. Fergusson, Mr. Alexander, 

Mr. Apcar, Mr. Muller. 

The gentlemen, whose interests were more 
olofttly connected with China, and compara- 
tively indifferent to the Singapore and Java 
trade, signed the fallowing rcquisitidh to call 
a meeting of tho Chamber of Commerce, 
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the orfbw aufesTtatt. 


To J. Gulls n, Esq. ^ 

Vice President or the Chamber of Commerce^ 

Sir,— We the nrideraiffned members, reft west 
▼on wit! be pleased to call a Special Meeting 
of the Chamber, on Saturday next, at U 
e* clock, upba the subject of the late Opium j 
Question* 


X Ctegg. 

J. D. Dow. 
Win. Hruco. 
C.Lyall. • 
W. 8. Smith. 
G. U. Adam. 


'J W. Prinsep. 

J< $. Stopford. • 
tfustomjeeCo wasjee . 
Nath}. Alexander. 

J. B. Higginson. 

[ML 


Tot the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru . 

' Dear Mr. Editor,— I perceive there has 
commenced a hew era in finance. We are 
told, that Government has been induced to 
open its treasury to save gambling speculators 
from the natural consequences of their cupi- 
dity and folly, with a view to protect their 
revenue. Surely this must be Irish political 
economy, that would squander away 30 lacks 
of rupees to secure the sale of a certain num- 
ber of chests of opium! Would it not be 
wise to allow the ntarkets to regulate the mat- 
ter! Would it not have been correct to have 
re-sold the opium, and then to have regnlated 
our future sales by the demand ? Is it wise to 
distrain our great landholders, having first 
protected their tenants against their legal de- 
mands? How many years* half batta, is con- 
tained in this princely gift to the gambling 
merchants' of Calcutta? Can you name' the 
individuals who will bench! by this wise mea- 
sure of our Indian Government? Are we not 
arrived at Halcyon days? Erostratus is re- 
membered by the destruction of the temple of 
Diana. The names of other distinguished 
individuals will goriowfi to our Indian poster 
•rity, coupled with this new discovery in fi- 
nance. it may be true that each extreme* 
produces the like effect. Plague take the 
stars ; they are in this, as in most things, the 
cause of the mischief. * 

€ Yours, 

August 17, 1837 ginger. 

[Ibid. 


To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru . 

Sir,— Oft behalf of myself and all of my fel- 
low countrymen, (poor Cohen included ^ who 
•have been dabbling in the drug, allow me im- 
primiSjpto offer my warmest thanks for the 
straight-forward and independent part you 
haftf taken in thfe late opium discussions, and 
fdT'tbe various spicy articles, as Jonathan" 
.could calf them, that have appeared in your 
editorials on that subject. 

At an early stage of the proceedings, when 
the business began to be agitated, t was finder 
an impression, that Jfepth yofi and yddreotem- 
porary were writing , under shine erfoneofis 
impression, or for thi purpose Of merely filling 


yodr Columns with something, id the absence of 
Europe or other interesting hews. This im- 
pression was the stronger in thy mind, seeing 
that dear Stocquey, was writing against the 
‘interests N of a party, who»-al1 the world knows, 
can command him. However, the plot thick- 
ened, Stocquey, as usual,' shuffled and latterly 
backed out altogether; and now the" matter 
has been pretty folly discussed. 

My present object in writing is, touching 
the late meeting at the Board of Customs. I 
was busy and ''could not attend, but I have 
heard the result; vie., that in proportion as 
the parties who purchased the Government 
opium were defaulters, in the same ratio are 
they to receive indulgence and favor from the 
Government. Such being the state of things, 
or, as they oall it, the general principal of appro* 
priation, so far as any claim of mine goes, I am 
kept out of sight altogether ; being one of 
those purchasers who paid for and cleared my 
lots a few days after the sale, and shipped the 
same to Singapore and Penang. In other 
words, Mr. Editor, I went to the sale with cash 
in hand, (God knows, all that I had iu the 
world,) purchased the lots, paid for the same, 
and shipped them off; therefore , I come not in 
for the indemnification. 

I grumble not at this, because, if his Lord* 
ship iitCouncil thinks proper to prop up a par- 
cel of gamblers, let him by all means do so. 
The Court of Directors are the parties to whom 
he must render an account current of his 
stewardship. - 

But one remark will I make here, and that 
is, that if the appropriation had been dealt out 
equitably, not only would those parties who 
fulfilled to the letter the conditions of sale 
have had the preference over defaulters, but 
they should have been allowed interest on the 
amount of the purchases from the time they were 
so cleared up to this date . But since the pass- 
ing of the Black Act, things have proceeded 
by an inverse ratio, well described by one of 
your poetical efintributors : 

“ Be it enheted, and the taw enforce, „ 

The cart in future shall precede the horse.** 

But I have di verged from the main object 
I had in view. The consideration of such pro- 
ceedings is enough to chaddlo any one’s brains. 

My object was to speak a word in favor of 
my friend and fellow ctiqntrjrman Cohen — poor 
Cohen, who has been diddled by theCompany, 
even according to their own strict idea of jus- 
tice, to the tune of Co. rupees 2,70,000, the 
reimbursement he was entitled to, on account 
of the 900 chests they oaheclled, 1 understand, 
without his authority . 

Now* according to their own principle of 
the greatest defaulter Jieiug entitled to most 
consideration I should .say; that my friend 
Cohefi is entitled* to mote than any ode of 
them. * 

Thud, pugffltaserk, wbd cleared and shipped 
to Singapore and Pena fig get nothing h 
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and shipped to there, was no intention to change ; and, ifthe 
bofersatthe June sale gave less than those 
who, bought before, they bed the disadvantage 
of % a later and more overstocked market ; and 


Purchasers who cleared 
China get 150 per chest! ! 

Purchasers who paid only deposit and W)r^ 
have not cleared,, are to get 300 rupees per 

chest!!l r 

• 

These last greatest defaulters are according 
to the new principle the best rciuAursed. 
Now, my friend, Cohen, I maintain,. has as 
far as defaulting goes, heat themail hollow ; 
for he did not even go the lor^ptR of paying 
deposit. I think, therefore, under the cir- 
cumstances, that, if you’ll take the matter up 
editorially, arguing upon the governments’ 
own principles, something handsome would 
be done for Cohen. Say, they gave him 500 
rupees per chest, (a small enough reward for 
such a wholehog government man, alias de- 
faulter,) or Co.’s rupees 4,50,000. This I am 
sure, is not asking too much, and I feel satis- .! 
fieri, that ray friend’s case will not be neglected 
l>.y the wise and liberal nobleman at present 
at the head of affairs, 

I am, Sir, yours obediently, 

TOBIAS, OF THE TRIBE OF ISRAEL. 

Calcutta , 17tA August, 1037. 

P. S.— With all the indulgence granted, 1^ 
find there is still a sum of about Co.'s ru- 
pees 60.00,000, to be paid by said defcfulteis 
before December next. Will Muddle-brains, 
Razor-nib and Co., fork out this amount? or 
will they answer the Government as the sum- 
mons* serving clerk of Dodson and Fog an- 
swered my friend Pickwick, by placing their 
left thumb on the point of their nose, and 
turning round with their right hand an imagi- 
nary eoffee mill? If they follow the latter 
course, they are sure of further concessions. I 
— Ibid, 4 


We have good authority for slating t^at Mr. 
Apuiir’s name has been affixed without v aiis 
consent to the published list4>f the Opium 
Protest Committee. 

A correspondent complains of tfTo exclusion 
of the June sale opium from any portion of the 
compensation, under the scheme submitted 
by the meeting. If we must guess the reason 
for it, wo should infer that the exclusion of 
that sale was adopted in order to make the 
principle of distribution for the bonus on past 
shipments accord, With the principle adopted 
in the unequal rates of abatement on Opium 
remaining here, which rates are 300 Rp. per 
chest on the three first sales, and 150 RSu 
upon the June Rale ; so that, by the scheme 
proposed, the same advantage of 150 is given 
to the former Opium, whether shipped or un- 
shipped, on the plea of its having cost more 
than that sum ip excess of the Jutip sale pri- 
ces. We have all along said, that a. rateable 
distribution, either of erne fixed siya pair e&eat 
or of acommoq per c*qtage, # as recommended 
by Government, seemed to us more fair, be- 
cause the inequalities of price were the natu- 
ral effects of' the system of*, uottoti sales, 
which mode of selling the opium in Calculi* 


though they did not purchase under the same 
delusion with respect 'to the Chinese edicts as 
the buyers at the other sales, . the prices even 
in Juno were kept up indirectly by* the same 
cause, that is, they were kept up by the des- 
perate bids of persons determined to support 
their previous purchases as much as possible, 
and, consequently, the bond fide purchaser for 
immediate shipment paid considerably more 
than he would have done, but for the effect of 
those bids ; and such persons may reasonably 
say, that if thoir market is spoiled by the for- 
ced exports now about to take place, they 
are entitled to some consideration along with 
the rest of the previous shippers. Still, if a 
very large majority prefer the scale now sent 
up to Government, it should not beset aside 
because it may affect one or two persons un- 
favorably ; fofr it will be found impracticable, 
to lay down a plan that shall give every per- 
son his equitable proportion, neither more nor 
less, the relative equity in each case being 
compounded of various circumstances not ad- 
mitting of complete discovery, much less of 
easy and exact computation .— Calcutta Cou+ 
rier, August 18. 


Some very smart correspondent of the Hur» 
haru, following up the editorial appeal in 
that paper on behalf of “ poor Cohen; "would, 
have the Company make that gentleman a pre- 
sent of four lakhs and a half of rupees, upon 
the principle that the greater the default the 
more thq bonus given. The ingenious writer, 
to be consistent, should have taken the four 
and a half lakhs out of the bonus that will be 
gi^on to shippers who have not been defaul- 
ters. The total amoui\f for distribution being 
fixed, he should appeal, not to Government,* 
hut to the Protest Committee, to let in his 
u friend and fellow countryman Cohen” to 
share with their other proteges who have lost 
nothing. There are, however, two mistakes of 
some importance in the assertions of the H«r- 
harus correspondent relative to Mr. Cohan's 
case ; first, it is not true that his purchases 
were cancelled u without his authority Mr. 
Cohen having sent in a written petition to the 
Hoard, begging that his lots might be cancel- 
led and resigning all claims upon them in any 
shape ; cindj secondly, if Mr. Cohen were re- 
placed in his former position, he Would be a' 
great loser still, in spite of the bonus of 900 
Rs. per chest, instead of a gainer to* that 
amount. To what a pitch must party spirit 
be carried,' when it blinds a Writer so much 
that he mistakes an abatement of price allowed 
on a falling market, for a net profit on the ori- 
ginal purchase 1 

If ot muefh more accurate is the Hwrkar**$ 
editorial in th © estimate presented to-day, to 
shew that Government would have raasle. less 
sacrifice by forfeiting the deposits on unclear- 
ed lots and proceeding to a forced resale. 
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rather thnn*by compounding w 1 1 h thebuyers ax 
it know doing. The Opium liable to suotv 
forfeiture is taken At 7,900 chests, whereas bi^t 
7,541 cheats altogether remained in store *on 
the 12th August, (besides the 000 chests can* 
colled); but excluding the Opfum of June, 
which amp units to more than half the quantity, 
and is not' yet liable to forfeiture for nou- 
clearance, the quantity was but 3,660 chests, 
from which must be deducted 730 chests of the 
January sale, all paid up. It is not worth 
while to go into other parts of lhe # calulation ; 
but we must compliment our brother upon 
having discovered that the arrangements of 
Government have not reduced the Opium 
revenuoof the year quite so low as he stated 
last week ; there is a small difference of a 
crore and a half or so between his itro esti- 
mates.— 77/irf. 


To the Editor of the Calcutta Courier . 

IfrearSir,— I observe in the papers that the 
first resolution adopted by the Opium Meet- 
ing of the 16th, provivdes for all shipments to 
China of the three first sales' opium to receive 
a bonus ot 150 rs, a chest, thus excluding all 
thbse of the last or June sale which arc as 
much likely to be affected when the news of 
this remission arrives at China as those of the 
former sates. I cannot conceive upon what 
grounds this exclusion lias been made, 
unless it were for the benefit of those 
shippers who have all their June sales’ 
opium in the godowns here. If it be 
presumed that opium shipped to China of 
the Junetsale will not meet with a bad market, 
those who entertain that opinion will find 
themselves most agregibusly mistaken jta there 
is up doubt that priced will have fallen consi- 
derably at China when the news of tlic last 
sale having averaged about *200 rs. low^r 
than the former sales wjll have arrived thcro. 
sit is obvious Governmental first intended to 
remit 300 rs. or 15 per cent, a chest on all the* 
opium of the four sales without distinction, 
but the Committee recommended a reduction 
160 rs. on&he June sale which was afterwards 
adopted. When Government are relieving the 
purchasers here of the last salt's’ opium equal- 
ly with those of the three former, l do not see 
why the shippers of that sale should be ex- 
eluded. As one of those who have shipped 
opfum of Use last sale to China, 1 must strong* 
Jy object to the resolution alluded to ; t won- 
der it has not struck you, Mr Edtor, whom all 
the mercantile community look upon ds the 
most able advocate of their interests, to speak 
in favour of those in the situation of. 

* Yours sincerely, 

Vkh^Ugust, 1837. A. 

am. 

\ The meetingponvened by adverUsemaigtyes- 
day morning, " of those parties, Interested in 
the opium trade, who dissented from the re - 
k a*lutfon» as proposed the meeting held'Hhe 
reviousday, promised, at the commencement 


to be more than usually stormy. It appeared, 
yiat the gentlemen who took the most active 
part at the meeting the day before yesterday, 
and assented to the resolutions then carried, 
entirely misunderstood the advertisement con* 
veiling the present one; arfd, the consequence 
was, tba^some time before the chair was taken, 
mnch discussion took, 'plain as to the right of 
panics to he present, the propriety of holding 
a meeting Of this description in the Chamber of 
Commerce, 8c6*, v fco. At one time such seri- 
ous interruption arose to the proceedings, that 
Mr.N. Alexander moved an adjournment to the 
Office of Messrs. Cockerell and Co. Mr. Brairte 
insisted that, as this meeting was called in the 
Chamber of Commerce, all parties had aright 
to be present; Mr. Cockerell, on the contrary, 
was quite clekr, that Mr. Braine, who is not 
a rneml/er of the Chamber, ought not to have 
entered the room. After much discussion, 
the fiottowing resolution proposed by Mr. Al- 
exander, and seconded by Mr, Martin, wax 
put and carted 

“That the following committee be appointed 
to draw up a protest to the piopositiou sub- 
mitted to the opium meeting yesterday ; and 
that the committee be entrusted to draw up 
their protest against the unjust and paitial di- 
vision of the bonus givin by the Government, 
and to Request the same may be equally pro- 
portioned amongst all shippers from Cal- 
cutta : — 

Mr. R. H. Cockerell, Mr. W. F. Fergussrfn, 
Mr. Mullei, Mr. Apc.ar, Mr. Alexander, and 
Mr, Harding. — Englishmans August 18. 


The fourier, in amending bis report on the 
opium meeting, stated , that the new plan of 
sales mentioned by Mr. Parker, as about to be 
adopted by the Board, would differ from the 
old, in acquiring a promissory note from each 
purchaser for ten per cent, of the amount of 
his purchases, \>n a fixed value of 1,000 per 
chest, on hir inquiring the sale book and the 
balance to bo paid up within thirty days. On 
refcriing, however, to the government adver- 
tisement of a re-sale of opium to be held this 
day, (the 19th) we find the conditions to be 
the payment often per cent, on the pi ice of 
e$ch lot, in money or public securities not in pro- 
missory notes, before the Ipt is entered in the 
jfdlc book. The deposit io be completed to 
30 per cent, within ten days of the sale under 
penalty of forfeiture of the first deposit, and 
ttfe whole purchase money to be paid up with- 
in one calendar month bow the day of sale. 
These conditions differfrpro those mentioned by 
the Courier as to cash orgovernment securities 
being required ktiad of promissory notes. 
We must, iberefbrb, cither suppose that Mr. 
Parker’s statement wan misunderstood by our 
contemperfesy, or that t he present plan is not 
a permanent one, and* tljat some further 
change is 0on template^ Wo observe that 
Mr. Parker warned the merchants to expect 
nineteen %ousapd. cbpsts of opium for .hext 
season, They ought to thank him for this 
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warning, bat in oar opinion it would be tpaoh the Chamber of Commerce Upon tlit> Opium 
letter to publish, a* early as* posibic an official question, bpt were informed that a standing 
notice of the quantity to be brought forward 1>rder of the Chamber would be adhered to . 
and the dates and conditions of Iho sales, spe-, uo¥ to admit reporters* (By the bye, this 
cif) ing the exact quantity to be put up at all standing order is rather inconsistent with the 
except the last, which might be left uncertain; prevailing imleof publicity, which institutions 
in case the exact number of chests cannot he less of a public character have adopted of 
ascertained at this season. We understand late : tin doors of the Chamber shourai be op.eo 
there is to be a meeting of the Chamber of at all General Meetings, and shat otoly when 
Commerce to-day in order toadd less govern Conuuittces are silting; and, perhaps, also, 
menton the subject of these agies, and we when the members hold their ordinary weekly 
strongly recommend the met chants to Urge Meetings.) We have therefore only been able 
the importance of early publicity and a strict to gather the result of the proceedings from 
adherence to whatever is anounced.- The, hearsay. The meeting was a crowded one, 
mercantile public is more interested in these and many natives and others were present who 
sales than may be at first supposed, for their were, not subscribers. Mr. Lindsay made a 
tendency of the present irregular sy stem, is |a speech of some length, in which he entered 
derange the money market, and consequently into various details in justification of tlio mca- 
to affect all commercial operations whatever, sure of relief granted to the ooiutin trade. 
The whole mercantile body has therefore a aud upheld the mode of distribution recom- 
clear interest in entreating the government to mended for the ten lakhs. He was, however. 


act on an uniform, public, and preconcerted 
plan, so that no one can complain of being 
injured by unexpected hardship to himself or 
equally unexpected indulgence to his neigh- 
bours. Great alterations from high to low 
and from low again to high prices, are the 
harvest of the well informed speculators, but 
the ruin of the regular trader; and, therefore, 
as the government professes its desire to sup- 
port its constant costomers and proves frts sin- 
cerity by the liberal donation of 30 lakhs, we 
may fairly infer that no misrepresentation 
from any quarter will be allowed to stand in 
the way of the adoption of that fair, open and 
nnde\ ialing plan of sales which we have rc 
commended. The number of sales and the 
quantity at each must of course bo left vciy 
much to the discretion of the Board, and 
though for many reasons, we think a consi- 
derable increase in the number, and an equa- 
lization of the quantity put up at each would 
be preferable, yet w© would not so much insist 
upon this as upon a strict adherence to the 
scheme (to use a lottery word^ for tl c season. 

One word toonr Hurharu coqtempoi ary at 
parting. A few days ago, be asserted that we 
were eininandtd to be silent ; \vc challenged 
him fo the proof— he remained totally silent, 
and thus tacitly acknowledged the deliberate 
falsehood of his assertion. Yet, thus self-con- 
demned, he has the meanness to su ffer the same 
charge to be repeated under the disguise of a 
correspondent, Who states himself lobe of the 
tribe of Israel, or, we suppose in plain English, 
an usurer. This writer says, that the English- 
man was writing against the interest of a par- 
ty “ who all the world Itnows can command him.*' 
Now wo repeat the challenge given to Same - 
t >el 9 and call upon this veracious writer, whe- 
ther a member of the “ fortunate family," or 
a real Hebrew, to name the parties who can 
command ds, or to iw.main marked with tbe 
same brush which has alreardy disfigured the 
Editor of the Hurhgru^Effylishman^ August 19. 

. . ft* ' 1 * 

\Ve attended this morning at th*e Exchange 
Rooms, expecting a very crowded Meting of 


stopt by Mr. Cockerell with an objection, 
that the composition which Government had 
made with the opium buyers was a matter 
the Chamber had nothing to do with, and the 
Chamber had no information thereof. To re- 
move the objection of form, Mr. Wm, Prin- 
sep, seconded by Mr. Etopford, moved that 
the Opium Committee should be requested to 
produce the Opium petition and all the pa- 
pers connected with it. To this Resolution 
an amendment was moved by Mr. Harding, 
seconded by Mr. Syers, deoleariug it to be 
inexpedient to entertain the question at all 
in the Chamber, as by doing so they would 
only furnish a precedent for making tbe Chapa - 
ber an instrument for party purposes; but 
(hat tbe manner in wliicfc. the sales should 
hereafter be conducted, was a proper subject 
for the attention of the Chamber, and thal»tbe 
proposed changes in the system should bo 
examined by a Committee, when promul- 
gated. A show of hands being taken upon 
the amendment, it was carried (we are tqldy 
by 28 to 18, without dividing tbe Members in 
the room, who, probably, were twice as many 
as the nggregale of these n ambers. A resolu- 
tion was then proposed by Mr.JBr^ce, second- 
ed by Mr. James Stewart, embracing a vote 
of thanks to Government for its libefality 
to the Opiam merchants, and expressing an 
opinion that both the mode of relief and the 
plan of distribution were the best that could 
be adopted. This was m'et by an amendment 
moved by Mr. Dearie, seconded by Mr. Syers, 
that the meeting should ajourn sine die, which 
amAdment was carried. 


We are,not at all surprised at the defeat of 
the requisitionists ; they lost the day by want 
of tact: not content with a very complete 
triumph elsewhere, they chose to break a lance 
against a windmill, and to ask an expression 
of opiniqpS from the Chamber of Commerce, 
wh&h the Chamber might very reasonably 
refuse to give. This would be the view taken 
by many persons who might approve of the 
measure of relief, both in its principle and la 
its details; . $ 
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We he^r that the Protest of the dissentients 
was receiving signatures this morning, And 
was to he sent in to-day .— Calcutta Courier ? 
August 19 . * f 


The meeting of the Chamber of Commerce, 
which was called to. consider the Opium honu$ f 
took place on Sunday, when a proposal was 
made that the Government should he thanked 
for its liberality to the purchasers at the late 
sales. To this, it was objected, that the Cham- 
ber had no knowledge of the transactions, had 
not been consulted by the petitioners, nor had 
any communication with them on the subject. 
Another proposition was then brought forward, 
that all the papers relative to the late appli- 
cation to Government be submitted to the 
Chamber. An amendment to this was moved 
• and carried by a large majority, to the effect 
that the chamber as a body bad no copcern 
with the relief afforded by Government to the 
speculators, but that the management of the 
monopoly and the mode of conducting the 
sales are proper subjects for the consideration 
of the Chamber, and that their committee, 
as soon as the oewjalan, which is understood 
to be in preparation by the Board of Opium, 
shall be made public, be instructed to examine 
and report upon it. After this resolution had 
passed, a second attempt to get up a vote of 
thanks to Government was made, which was 
met by an amendment that the meeting , ad- 
journ sine die, which was also oarried by a large 
majority By these resolutions the Chamber, 
we understand, merely decline interfering in 
a matter on which they have not been consult- 
ed, and approving of a petition wliich has 
been studiously kept secret, not having been 
shewn even to persons interested in the opium 
trade, whose opinions it was supposed might 
•differ from those who* drafted the petition 
There is no doubt that unanimity on such arf 
occasion was important, but it would have 
been abetter course, wo, think, to have agreed 
as to the main facts and then to have appoint- 
ed a committee to draw up the petition, which 
might ail have been done in one day. But after 
preferring secrecy, it was a singular proceed- 
ing to call a meeting of a public body like the 
Chamber of Commerce, which represents the 
whole commercial interests ofBenga j,andto ask 
them to support by vote a petition, the prayer of 
which had been already granted, and *to give 
thanks to Government for a liberality rttun a 
participation in which the movers of thanks 
; were attempting to exclude a number of those 
whose votes they expected oh the occasion. 
*We hre informed that a large majority of the 
ChaMfr, though they object strongly to the 
mode in which the opium monopoly has been 

J Tuctea, think that the relief given hi G6-. 
ment was well timed and . judiatous, and 
under the circumstances of the \ action, 
letter course could have been adopted 
5r *for the interests of the revenue. or 
3 of the speculate**. But they tbiitjk that 
^ rery necessity ofsuch a proceeding Uihe 


Strongest possible argjrfhhfot against the cod- 
tin nance of a system which requires stick in- 
terference, and they are looking with some 
| anxiety for the expected planuf\the Board. 

I This, We understand, dues Contemplate the 
payment of a deposit by ‘promissory notes, m 
staled In the Courier , though the advertised 
repaid (which, by the bye, did' not take place 
on Saturday,) did not offer this facility; We 
can See no objection to promissory notes pay* 
able on deiiu^d, as a payment in the sale 
tooth in cash would be attended with consi- 
derable inconvenience and some risk. What 
is wanted is not so much any particular mode 
of selling, as a strict adherence to the condi- 
tions, whatever they may be, without favor 
or affection. Wo shall return to lhis subjet 
whenever the plan proposed by the Board of 
opium is made public, as we consider that it 
Is of very considerable importance to the 
commerce of the port .—Englishman, Aug. 21, 


A numerous meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce took place on Saturday morning, 
to take into consideration the late Opium 
question, in pursuance of the requisition we 
published on Friday morning; but as by the 
rules of the Chamber, reporters , are not ad- 
mitted, we are unable to give a detailed ac- 
count of what passed. We hope, however, 
before we go to Press, we maybe furnished 
with the resolutions. In the mean time it is 
understood that the Chamber declined to en- 
tertain any proposition for expressing an opi- 
nion on the conduct of Government in relation 
to the late opium transactions ; but instructed 
the Committee of Correspondence to re orton 
any plan proceeding from the Boaid of Cus- 
toms, Salt and Opium, for the future manage- 
ment of the opium sales. 

If w'e may be permitted to offer an opinion, 
it secufe to us tli at the Chamber has acted 
with great goo^ sense anrl firmness in abstain- 
ing from all interference in a question pend- 
ing between the Government "and the parties 
immediately interested in the Opium petition 
and op which and Its result's the latter are di- 
vided themselves. It could not have inter- 
fered without in some measure becoming the 
advocates of one party br the oilier, and thus 
totting iua principle of division and parti- 
sanship op points, not of general but personal 
consideration ; and the door once opened, it 
would be very difficult to shot it again. Bach 
individual complainant on each individual 
grievance, would appeal to the Chamber, and 
it would soon" be converted into an arena for 
party purposes, and , I9.se all its weight as a 
body representing widely and impartially tho 
aggregate commercial interests*— Hurkaru, 

Augusts 1. , ' . « w 

' p 

Our evebiht ctftempoVary disputes our cal- 
oulatibnof uncleared obe$tt of opium, 
but if woare tncdtree|tbe “ deardeciever”J>as 
himself abduced a* Into the error. ; We trust- 
ed in a great degree to bis own statement, bat 
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awftre that lovers* vows are somewhat Exag- 
gerated, .we did venture to strike off a few 
chests, as will be seen by the following para- 
graph from his leader oi the 12th instant^ 

« The consulting triumvirate are very serious- 
ly apprehensive that^a sufficiency of funds will 
not he forthcoming to clear oat the Opium in 
store (73D chesis of the January sale,#1442 of 
February, 1899 of March and 4500 of June, 
2380 cheats, exclusive of 900 chests of cancel- 
led lots) wnlcssa much larger sag* than is ask 
ed for is rendered available by^i^ductiQn ol 
price, or in some other shape. Jnow, we with' 
all deference submit, that the words.in italics 
convey to common ears the ^impression that 
the 8,380 chests were all imprisoned under the 
same circumstances, «hd that the tone of the 
paragraph was indicative of the actual for- 
feiture or liability to forfeiture of the ,whole, 
unless the assistance of Government , was 
given. 

The 739 chests of the January sale may have 
been since paid up for any thing we know to 
the contrary. We are not behtod the curtain, 
nor do we profess to bo in the secret. We 
can only argue upon what our cbtemporary, 
whose means of information are undeniable, 
condescends to communicate, and he ought 
not in charity to twit us for inaccuracies of 
his own begetting. The whole thiryg from 
first to last, the petition, the discussions • in 
Council, the communication between the 
Hoard and the triumvirate, have been top 
much of a “hole and corner” complexion to 
-enable the uninitiated to draw unexceptiona- 
ble conclusions. We can only repeat, under 
such circumstances, the general rumours of 
the day ; and when we made our former cal- 
culation on the effect of the Government mra 
sures on the Revenue, it was understood, that 
the sale of the uncleared opium was to be 
cancelled altogether and shippers were to re- 
ceive compensation on all paid for. ^ 

Onr figures, therefore, were quite corres- 
pondent to our promises, of they ate now 
indeed unless our cotemporary is .h$iTt#olj 
ignorant of what deposit* have been mad# 
and what n<K. Far be it from us to assert, 
after the case of Mr. Cohen’s 900 ohests, that 
there is a p.rioe in hand for dny uncleared lot, 
but we pin our faith on his representation. 
Ibid. 

the opium protest. 

2 d Beiolvtion,—" That as Government state most 
distinctly they cannot allow any return to parties who 
are known to have actually sold their opium, and x* it 
» known that none remained on hand in the. Straits Ofl 
1st June; it be proposed to give all thb shippers of 
January, February, and March sites to the Straps 
150 R». per cheat on all shipments ^ ihice 1st May, thus 
putting all dim. Who may bate opmm^oo band on aw 

»ame footing as the ahippo* to Chtaa. S- 

The portion of tMfi. resol utjqn which ex- 
dudes opium shipped to an, other place except 
China, previous to thefirat of May^is founded 
•on the production pf * CwHoxfcpf of 

the 1 st June, , which that $**4*fo! 

no opium existed u» flftt tapir^t < 
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The undersigned dissent from lift correct- 
ness of this conclusion for the following rea- 
sons: 

is#. Because Singaporeis not the only opi- 
um market besides China. * e 

2d. Because Singapore is « Depot from 
whence opium is distributed over ike whole 
Eastern Archipelago, * 

3d. Because Penang, Malacca and Java 
morfc important markets fortlie consumption 
of the drug, have been excluded from all 
consideration. 

4tb. Because the same description of evi- 
dence on which that part of the resolution 
which excludes the Straits is founded, can be 
assumed with reference to a considerable por- 
tion of the Bengal opium in China. 

The resolution to which the undersigned 
allude is as follows i 

“That as it is admitted to beimprueticaMe to 
ascertain what opium shipped to China may 
actually be on hand, it be proposed to Govern- 
ment to award 160 Jls. per chest to all ship- 
ments of the January, February, and March 
sales, from 1st January to 31st July.” 

The undersigned dissent from the correct- 
ness of this conclusion fog the following rea- 
sons. 

Because, by the tast advices from Cantona 
portion of the opium proposed to be included 
in this resolution has been sold as per Canton 
Price Current. 

Because, by the last advices an active 
trade was carrying on in the Yellow Sea, and 
accounts of positive sales arid returnsbf specie 
to Canton have been received in Calcutta. 

Because, before the advices of the pr often t 
measures of Government can reach Canton, 
a further portion , of opium must he beyond 
reach of competition, and therfore on the 
principle laid down fcy those resolutions a# 
little entitled to benefit by the boon from Go- 
vernment as the opium assumed to have been 
disposed of in the Straits. 

; Tli o' undersigned do not, howev/r, rest their 
dissent to the partial d istri button jbf the funds 
on these grounds alone. 

They believe that the principle on which 
Government are disposed to afford relief to 
the shippers of opium since 1st January, 1837, 
has top relation whatever to the outturn of the 
gpe^pfbtion, that they care not whether the 
buyer closes his accounts with a lessor a 
gain ; all the Government profess to look to 
is, the revenue arising from opium, which 
they think will be prospectively bent-filled by 
a certain concession of money. 

Government have accordingly fixed two de- 
0 note sums, to be disposed of in about the 
proportion of one- third on the opium already 
shipped, and two-Uktrds on that which remains 
uncleared. • 

It appear#, t^rfore, to ilie undersigned 
tl>ai the intention of Government can only be 

' J «s 
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fairly ctwrieti ftto effect, by obnfMng the 
question of opporpriatinn to Calcutta alone, 
and including even chest of the present yearV 
opium Jn the measure of relief* • * \ 

The undersigned consider the scale and par 
tin) distribution ns wrong inprinciple assum- 
ing a qr patio n of revenue into one of com- 
menial relief, and opposed. ft the views and 
intentions of Government, who can only avoid 
the commercial question by declining altoge- 
ther to consider the profit and Igss of sales of 
opium in foieign countries* 

The undersigned beg respectfully to sub- 
mit that Government dealing with the ques- 
tion as connected with revenue of the coun- 
try-alone, should without reference ft time or 
place direct that the sum to be appropriated 
to opium already shipped, should he divided 
raleably amongst, the parties who cleared it 
out, and that the remaining sum he appropri- 
ated as recommended by the Board of Salt 
and Opium. 

Calcutta , 18f/e August. [ Ibid . 

We are now enabled to publish lire protest 
of the dissenters cpi the Opium question, but 
have tiot been furnished with a list of the sig- 
natures it bears. Our anticipations were ne- 
ver more completely fulfilled : there is not a 
shadow of an argument in it — c\cn the Uuku - 
ir* ban' tony' nothing in its favour. The docu- 
ment is full of dissatisfaction, and that is all. 
Government is told It must not assume the 
flbn-exqdance of Opium unsold, on the 1st of 
June, upon the faith of the Singapore Chro - 
nicle, “ because Singapore is a dejjbt from 
whence Opium is distributed over the whole 
Eastern Archipelago.” Well, that is the rea- 
son why it happens that £he Opium was all 
sold ; is it pretended that the Singapore mef- 
t chants have sent it to r those markets, on their 
own account, as the China merchants do to the 
east coast? No. Again; “ because Pe- 
nang, Malacca and Java ( Java / ) more impor- 
tant maikets for the consumption of the drug, 
have beeiwexciuded from all consideration.” 
NoW ft hnfpens that all these places put to- 
gether do not receive so much Opium as Sin- 
gapore, and the consumption of the two first 
is a mere trifle, while the Opium trade of Ja«* 
va, a foreign settlement , is a monopoly ! Can 
these gentlemen shew by lettors or other- 
wise, that at Penang and Malacca there was 
Opium unsold which had been cxportetMrom 
Calcutta before the 1st of May ? if they can, 
whr don*t they ? They next refer to the Can- 
ton Price Current , as evidence that sales had 
’t&ep made of Bengal Opium in China* Who 
denies this? the difficulty is to state partica- 
]AE%&fLn4 hence the proposition^ to make no 
dfcnfiietibfi with' respect to the Opium sept 
JpChlnr, Had tfet> China Price Cu&eni * , like 
jpe .Singapore Cfatonicle, said that all tfcefQpi- 
fttm received np\td a certain date bad been 
j ms id. tfien there would he something like a 
^Sfrallftl case between China and Singapore, 
ipra the merchants would have been required 


ft.atq>ly ft China (so far at least) (he ptinci- 
t>fe label down in the Government resoimjn/ts, 
that Gpium toscet fained ft have been sold, 
however great the, lotos, must be excluded 
from all Share in the ten lakhs compensation . 
The protest goes on to slate the belief of (he 
subscribers, that the * object of Government, 
in giving both the 18 or 19 lakhs and the ten 
lakhs, is to save the revenue from a greater 
loss, and, 44 has no realation whatever t • the 
out turn ofjhe speculation.” Now Govern * 
meat has 4isnnctlyi limited the remissions 
made in order to get the Opium cleared off to 
the first of these sums only ; the second is giv- 
en expressly in the shape of compensation, 
and most assuredly not intended to reward 
fortunate speculators to the 'Straits for the 
good luck they have already had, and to en- 
hance! the profits of the Netherlands Trading 
Company's monopoly. Those who signed the 
protest may consider that, as agents, they aie 
doing a duty to their constituents, just as a 
lawyer who has a very bad cause, will put the 
best face upon it and pathetically appeal to 
the justice of the lurry. If wc are rightly in- 
formed, however, the entire stake they repre- 
sent, as shippers to the Straits this year, is 
hut 98 chests, besides 130 oi 140 chests to 
Java.— Ibid. 


Our correspondent no gambler, questions 
the accuracy of part of our report of what 
passed in the Chamber of Commeicc on the 
opium question on Satuiduy last. We merely. 
“ told the tale as *twas told to us” by one who, 
we have reason to be1ie\e, was present at the 
discussion, and whose accuracy we have never 
known impugned. Ilowexer, lie mag have 
been «wrong in some tiifling particulars, 
and if so, it only shows how vety important it 
is for the Chamber of Commerce to throw open 
its doors to properly qualified reporters, at- 
tached*^ the newspaper ofli cs, or pass a re- 
solution prohibiting members of the Chamber 
from communicating to a second party any 
thing that Yuay have transpired within the 
sanctum. As long as there is no^obligal'ion t<v 
observe mystery and secrecy, members will 
occasionally talk of what is done in conclave* 
commercial, and, as a matter of course, every 
tiring they relate will find its way to the con- 
ductors of the press, avid for intelligence, 
gnd then appear in print with all the varia • 
lions from original tact consequent upon a 
transfer from mouth to mouth,— English- 
man, August 22. . * 

To the Editor ^ the Englishman • 

.Gear Sir,*— Ton remark this morning on Sa- 
turday’s proceedings in the Chamber of Com- 
merce on the subject of the ** bonus” as 
follows: — * , 

*■ We are infordked that a large majority of 
the Chamber, though tifty object strongly to 
the mode in which the opium monopoly J»an 
been conducted, think that, the relief given by 
government was well timed mod judicious, and 
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that under the oircatnstanccio? the Season, tio 
better course could have been jgdopted either 
for the interests of the revenue or 'those bf the 
speculators.*' . 

No doubt you liave»good authority for ha- 
zarding such opinions ; but Burra-bazar to a 
Chinay orange they are not true. I kuuflv not 
the source whence you and your brother edi- 
tor of the Courier have received the garbled 
stilt ments of Saturday*® palavj* but Hove 
Old English fair play ; and somehow the few 
of the Chamber’s proceedings that meet tire 
public eye, appear to me always to assume a 
shuffling style, as if an endeavour was made 
to take advantage of the rule excluding pub- 
lic reporters, to 44 burke" the truth ; but, how- 
ever well it may suit your informant or the 
editor of the Courier , to make it appear lhatj 
the Chamber is disposed to countenance the 
opium proceedings, I write with confidence 
that no one who heard the astounding burst of 
laughter with which the proposal of a vpte of 
thanks to Government was received, will a- 
gree with those worthies ; in fact, the petition- 
ers were given very plainly to understand, that 
they had made a mistake ; and, no doubt, they 
are now greatful to the Chamber for passing 
no condemnatory resolution 

In opposition to yonr informant’s opinion I 
assert, that a very large majority of the Cham- 
ber most unqualifiedly condemns the entire 
proceedings of the Government and the deal- 
ers : if after Saturday’s decisions a doubt can 
exist on this fact, let it be signified to the 
Chamber that, before finally deciding on 
matter of such importance, the opinion of the 
members at large would be desirable. Who 
ever heard of such a concession as thiswflered 
by interested parties only by means of a liolc- 
J nAl'MOr T\m Htfnn? What diaintcrestei 


and-corner petition ! What disinterested raer 
chant hesitates in common intercourse to ex- 
press his disgust at nil paities concerned in 
it? And what will be said of ibis job by our 
hrethern in Bombay ? The Mai wa drug, purcha- 
sed it\ faith of the inviolability orour Govern- 
ment sales, and now being disposed of at some 
loss, must decline proportionately with the 
Beugal,wlien news of these successful pelition- 
ings reach China? and do our worthy rulers 
suppose that the proprietors of such opium 
will submit to ruin by their acts without re- 
quiring redress T I*et them rest assured, that a 
second bonus will be demanded and not peti- 
tioned for, (other applications failing) '©n the 
floor of the House of Common*. Many reasons 
might be brought to shpw the impolicy of this 
act of interference with the natural adjustment 
of a trade placed In the predicament of that in 
opium, but their -appicatkm i* so qJ>vious to 
.commercial men as .to render. j*ny enumera- 
tion unnecessary., I, theref ore, on! y ask* what 
guarantee have Gevejmment that the/ holder* 
of 8,000 ‘ 
to raise 
. proposed 

few hand*, who forth in 
We all feel the scarcity 


China ; knd so farf^^lwre being aw append 
mice of change foi*4iib better, our advices from 
Oil the usual sources of supply continue most 
desponding. Our faithful friends at home are 
In the same deplorable predicament as the 
opium- wallahs ; their silks, indigoes and cot- 
tons afe equally unsaleable as opium, and 
equally unlikely to improve ; but dob they pe- 
tition Government to ndinlt x tbeir teas andW- 
gavs gt half the established duties that they 
ma\ get out of an ugly scrape at the ex pence 
of their neighbours,? N<> ; they say in their re 
quests for loans on produce, “ we do not re- 
quest any such assistance as would tend to re- 
establish high prices, we only ask such as will 
enable us to avoid selling at this period of de- 
pression ; the losses must be borne, but if Govern- 
ment agrees to assist us i*y loans on produce, 
shell losses will be greatly mitigated.” I 
quote from memory, bnt can give you chapter 
attd verse if necessary. How nobly does this 
conduct contrast with proceedings hero ! The ‘ 
dealers will awept, ami Government (with a 
most heartless and ungracious notice or rather 
carelessness, of who is ruined so that the 
monstrous revenue is instantly paid) allow, a 
mean advantage, in order to undersell the 
Bombay trade. But, in spile of this, I ask 
again, where is the security that the dealers 
are in a position to ship the 8,000 chests accord- 
ing to promise ? Sundry unemployed clippers 
echo iv he re ! 

Further, let any man prove, if he can, that 
the bonus will prove a benefit to holders of 
opium. Infinite injury may ho done hy it ; but 
no benefit otherwise than problem iti cal. I, for 
one, do not believe, that tqpre 28 laths will 
force such a demand as is required. 

I conclude in the words of an influential 
member of the Chamber. “ May Government 
find better reasons j or giving the petitioners 

r 


- or 

lacs every year I” and am, 

Yours truly, • 

no gambler. 

August 21, 1837. 

P. S. — Wliat does the Com ier mean by assert- 
ing that 9‘2 members were presertf; but that 
only 40 voted ? Jhis is one of tlitJe paltqp at- 
tempts to burke uupleasent truth?, of whioli I 
complain. The votes aie givfcn nearly corectly 
and all present voted.— Ibid, . 


A letter from one ov thc protesters ad- 
visea flio China parly (as the Hurkaru now 
terms the original petitioners) to yield to the 
Straits* party, lest thc lattes should bring for- 
ward information to enable Government to up- 
pity its own principle of compensation to the 
China ns well as to the Straits’ trade. Another 
correspondent (the subject js prolific of cor- 
respondence)" under the signature of a drug- 
; gist, urges the perfeot applicability of this 
sr*w rh i it* merchants will but 
expresses, surprise 

j- & - «- we published yes- 

saV-mMopolr. terdajr bad not a shadow of argument in if 
sit heioand la siaoe it slated this objection to tho ptaaof the 


'•'■’fcv 
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China pvt;- The objection would have hern the Met revennellwy yield? This would be 
of some value ifadvnnoed to deprive parties of conferring a benefit to JPoi;tn|faf, not doing 
the hon a a, whose opium they could shew t<s her an injury, and Itever did expediency 
have, been sold, but was (to repeat o«f (?wn more strongly plead in favour of a measure 
«*|MSssian) not a shadow of an argument for' of state.— Calcutta Courier, Adffuet 22. 

Jetting in the Straits' people, who were known , 

to be similarly situated. We observe that we - 

are ioofyd upon as champions of the China Tu> the Editor of the Calcutta Courier . 
parly., We are with them in this question of Dej1 „ s, R _if Rn opinm dealer had taken 

the bonus only, in so far as we make a diver* tbe at ] v i ce you gave his party, and rested 
turn m their Tayor by repelling the preposter- C0Bteut wi triumph they gained some- 
ous pretensions of the Straits party ; if the wliere orotbe?; I think he would have shewn 
latter will change their ground, and ask for more ^ s dom, than in attacking a party whom 
the exc us, on of China Opium known to have b<# be obli d t0 faH back %„ J, nd ' ho are 
been sold, and will at the same time suggest , lis frie nda. He says thare has been party 
a feasible plan to ascertain the particulars up 8 p ir j ton lbe sid e of ti»« protesters more than 
to a certain date, weshall at once support the on th e other, and he sums up our sins by a 
proposition, and thereby assist in removing staU?ment w)|lcJl , belive and K hope ^ 0 { ber 
all apparent inequality between the two in- , nan ^ jjis party would make, that we have 
terests. Asitnowstands the proposition to been striving by every means lo disgust Go- 
let in all shippers to the Straits after the 1st vermnent f ro «n granting the relief we our- 

stfliluv urnu I <1 arivA a nnriinn rif Iha linn is a . D ° 


of May, would give a portion of the bonus se i ve8 contemolated 
upon at least 300 chests alreadyjcnown to have V ° 8 COlUfira P ,atet, • 

been sold at Penang and Singapore. But the lst * As to our party spirit, an opium deal- 
motiveof the China party for lotting them in ©Ns woefully ignorant of the feelings and 
was a liberal one; it was to prevent the opinions of the Chamber of Commerce, if he 
chance of any man being cut ont, who might supposes there are but two parties in the 


bave any portion of bis opium on hand Chamber who take an interest and voted on 

Saturday last on the opium question. If he 
As for the invests of the speculators in had seen the letter of “ no gambler ” in this 
Malwa Opium on the other side of India, for |" orni "» he would perhaps have 

whom a writer in the Englitkman (alluded to differently. I will, however, endea- 

by a druggist) endeavors to make out a ease, *?**f 8 hew hun this important fact mure 

it is really quite absurd to suppose Govern- distinctly. The requisition for the meeting 
ment would indemnify them for any loss in- !?® d ^ our signatures : it was got up by 
cident to a forced depression of prices here. , r> " ol1 * of China party, but it 

Ip is the very game tho Bengal Government b ?® rs t,ie signature of one of the Committee 
lias beeif playing j\II along to force the Malwa J" P r °tcstors, Mr. A . At the opening of 


drug out of the market, if possible, by annu- 
ally increasing the supply ; and when the prices 


the meeting a question arose, -whether Mr. 
L , an Honorary Member, could speak. 


of the season opened so high at the January 1* was^ protesta)' who proposed and carried 
sale, it was a source of regert that this cir- » motion allowing him to do so. Further I 

cumslance would ant as r <i stimulus to the R dd, if Mr. L had taken the advice of one 

Malwa cultivation. Tlia Bombay people kno\t ? F the protestors, he would have had a far 
Uisvcry well; they know the existence of| heller chance of carrying the very object, which 
the Malwa cnltivation to be a thorn in the *•<■» I our de "' er •**«) P acked • 

side of the Bengal Opium monopoly, and that Cliainber to R burke. The Chamber consists 
various schemes have been attempted at differ- three parties, which I may designate as fol- 
ent periods to restrain it. They know that the ,ows * 

transit of tliV article to Bomba? is licensed only \ t Tho China Party, 

as a jtfrafterV because it wouW otherwise go to f g; The Straits Party. 

Deman n without flaying any tribute at all to 3 , The Political Econonuts, 

the British Government. They know that 


the British Government. They know that 

either the trdde would be Interdicted altdge- If the proposal to the Chamber bad notin- 
ther, or it would be sutyeefed to an equalising eluded a matter which No, 2 objeoted to, Nos. 
duty of some five or six bundrod rupees land 2 might have .joined and been a match 
or more per chest, or it wotiK!. be for No, 3 . 1 say might have been a match, 
brought under monopoly as in Bernal, ■•eqpnse I think it is doubtful whether we 
mf the, whole Coqst line cbuld he scaled, should. The Opfutti dealer may be assured 
Apd wjij is it not ? we have often asked, that, of the three parties. No# 3 is the strong- 
HofttjmM'U happen that a foreign power like est, and he need only tekd so gambler's Jet- 
PffiflBti is alloified to hold two insignificant ter to assure himself, that No. 1 , without No. 
nflnflFiri the Gulph of Cam by, of no value 2, bad no chance whatever against them. 
Jfgpeptby the opportunity they afford of get-' On what possible ground does ao gambler 
tllg, a small revenue from the Malwa opium Because u* of trying to^disgust Government ? 
li the coat of a hundredfold sacrifice to the Have we advanced -one v »ingie word on the 
Revenues of British India? What princfpfe subject,, which cad by any equal ruction hear 
"of political justice should prevent our taking out his assertion ? Our protest has been Whol- 
poseessldn of Demfoun and Diu, offering at ly and solely agahfst the #vtuianof the 1^6-’ 
the name time an ample! indemnity, say twins »»us, proposed by the committee. Our feelings 



SUPPLEMENT TO CAPTAIN 

. have been to make the bones general :o *11 
if we can ; if hot, toavoid damaging the o la inis 
of our neighbour*. We have ala ted nothing 
beyond a' general argument to shew the fal- 
lacy of the oOmmittee’s mode of excluding* 
tb© opium of the Straits, when all the China 
Opium is included, tfnd prayed for a distribu- 
tion to all. Our mode of distribution may dis- 
gust those who lose something by it, out why 
it should disgust Government, is for the 
Opium Dealer to explain. 

Bill there is a likelihood of ttuT opium dea- 
lers’ being subjected to a double dose of dis- 
gust, if a third party, as we gee by the Hurka - 
ru of this morning, rises in direet opposition 
to the China party, — in faet, a split among 
themselves. We want to give to all— this third 
party have a shrewd idea, that they can, with 
out the difficulty which the Committee* dwell 
on, prove who are to get and who not. If the 
bonus is a measure of commerci al relief, I 
recommend the Opium Dealer and bis party 
to join us without delay, and have the distri- 
bution made to all. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Ibid.] ONE OE THE PROTESTOR*. 


To the Editor of the Calcutta Corn ier. 

Sir,— I am not very deeply concerned *n the 
opium trade, but sufficiently so to give me 
some little interest in the discussion now go- 
ing forward on the subject. I consequently 
perused your editorial of last evening, and, to 
confess the truth, not without some little 


TBowr’i DtssE Station, &c. 

*arpris© ‘that yW should lie so biased in fattyr 
of ^he China shipper!. A* to deny that In 
protest of the dissbntiftg r * parties there js "a 
shajdgw of an argument” How you bjjng 
your mind to such a conclusion, I know not, 
but I shall endeavour to point but a very 
strong argument In it, and one that I ant ft** 
tisfied t l, ,e good sense of the Go v^rimhept wiji 
hot permit to be overlooked. Is peak of that 
part of the dissent wherein it is stated, thfttjfi 
portlbn of the opium shipped to China .had 
been sold at^ the date of the last aoooun^t; 
and the argument founded on that faet, ^s 
that the shippers of the told China opium are 
no more entitled to the Government bonus, 
than the shippers of the sold Straits opium • 
This, indeed, yon do not appear to deny ; bqt 
you join with the Committee of China jhip- 
pers, in saying that it is extremely difficult 
to separate the sold from unsold. Now this I 
take leave to deny, there can be no difficulty 
whatever in ascertaining the quantity of Ben- 
gal new opi&m on hand, or the parties to 
whom it belongs, if those interested really de- 
sire to do so. But the truth is, Government 
ought to have appointed a committee of un- 
interested parties; if there own servants, so 
much the better. lo arrange the mode of di- 
vision, and no difficulties would have present- 
ed themselves, unless those*started by parties 
desirous of trustifying a plain matter to cloak 
their own greedy and selfish views. 

Tours, 

Ibid.] ' A DRUGGIST. 
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Since the year 1S3I4, when tke dissertation 
'w as 'first written, the ciroumsLaqces which 
affect the cultivation of spice* as exotics, par- 
ticularly of the nutmeg, have been somewhat 
modified. As it is not, at present, in contem- 
plation to publish a second edition of the 
work, an appendix may be useful. Some- 
thing of the kind Isas indeed beep, called for, 
of I hie years, by persons professing to have 
half-formed intentions pf cultiyating nutpi pgs. 
A good deal ot oiiHosity toy, ir not anxiety, 
seems to be manifested by planters, of spiqes 
generally, regarding thejr future prospers. 

Independent of thesb considerations, it becomes 

*duty lofr* to myself pk .well hi tp any, ope 
who may have been in a degreeswayed by .the 
aepountofttie cultivation oT epioe's *bic« has 
been gften id the work adverted lo, tojeave 
him now to the exerioisupf His own Judgment, 
and tb relieve thy be If from any further respon- 
sibility. • 

. •*» chief object aimed akin ibe k dissorta- 
iiPti; certainly, fyas to irk© dip cultivation of 
•jdbel up tb h BiiHity point, so as to balilnoe 


the Dutch monopoly, insure a fair, supply j(o 
the oiarkets of the world, and a just profit to 
the British planter. - 

The basis of the argument for th/s sjjimola^- 
ing that cultivation, was stated to be, i^e In- 
crease in the consumption pf spices which 
| would follow an Increase of the supply. 

Although not very willing to quit this posi- 
tion, yet it behoves me to confess, that it has 
not heed contravened without apparent reason, 
pr gt feast that the chances seem to be against 
the consumption of nutinegs^ind mace keeping 
equal pate with their production, and that the 
healthy point before alluded t<ynay not impos- 
j si bly therefore have been nlready reached, if 
j it has not been actually overstepped. It will 
; still, however, require thy operation of several 
years to prove or disprove the argument) and 
to shew whether there is an excess of produc- 
tion fiver consumption* 

It i*as observed in the sime wpri ttat Jbe 
nutmeg free has been hitherto, almost a mono- 
poly of nature, owing to its being found in its 
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n M®r a l s ^ ate ^A*o very eonflhpd geographi- 
cal Vttttfc bpty. „ The latter, part Of this argu- 
menihhslikewite been controverted ; although 
accumulated facts are jet wanted wholly to 
disjpf&Ve * it, It cannot, however, be ddmed 
thin British planters to the estward have 
reason to anticipate" competition, perhaps, a 
dangerous one, from the countenance ruttKe 
seems to ce giving to’ the cultivation of nut* 
megs in other intertropical parts of the globe, 
stum asTritridad, the Mauritius, fee, Whe- 
ther ejren- 1 ike she 4 is alluring. to ruin, or dis- 
peosing 'substantial gifts, will not.be discover* 
ed until it be tod late to profit by the know- 
ledge. The fact, nevertheless, is snOiciemly 
ona ralght suppose, to merit serious 
•netftion from the planter either in. posse or 
cue, 

■ JV v 

It is clear that over-competi ton would even- 
tually prove detrimental both' to consumei 
and producer. The former would fora brief 
period obtain cheap nutmegs at the expense 
of the latter; but the ruin which at the end 
of that period would overtake the producer 
would speedily reach on the market. The 
nutmeg i lantations, like those of pepper, gam- 
bler, &c., would revert to jungle, and the nut- 
meg trees becoming extinct or irreclaimable 
where they were Cultivated as exotics, their 
existence as a species would again bo confined 
to the Moluccas and adjacent islands. 

There is, therefore, and supposing that the 
Dutch continue to adhere to their monopoly, 
nothing which can be more nicely fitted to con 
l|rm that monopoly inperpetuum than an excess 
of competition beyond those islands, by the 
Bntish colonist. On the other hand, it was 
thia monopoly which originated the cultivation 
o& spices within the British colonies, and 
thus gave to the consumer a chance of obtain 
ing nutmegs and cloves ht a fair rate, Mis 
manifestly too, the interest of the consumer 
that the Dntch sIiaII not relinquish their mono- 
poly, unless in the relinquishment they can 
give an irrevocable pledge, whibti no foreign or 
domestic policy can affect or destroy, that it 
shall never be revived by them, and might they 
suit demand a similar pledge on the part of' 
the civilized world at large to them ? It may 
gaerely be asked, if it be possible to give such 
pledges! And if not, if the British colonial 
plainer be hot entitled to the fostering protec- 
tion of ^the State. 'to enable him to maintain 
the position he lias taken up, at the greatest, 
risks, and with so large an expenditure of 
tifne, substitutes cannot oo emergencies be 
got for nutmegs and mace, $neh as may be 
bad for sugar in beet-rooV&c. 


wbetetregoj&rlyaftd largely cultivated but a 
very imperfectly hatdralWd brie. The increas- 
ed expense of cullivdtidti too, where the tree 
is so situated* will probably render impossible 
any very lengthened competition with the 
Dutch at Zoic price s or even at prices which 
even when viewed in conjunction with protec- 
ting duties by people unacquainted with the 
costs add risks of production, might else be 
deemed remunerating. 

In the spiog islands or Moluccas the nutmeg 
tree is in sitii; a id if through com elilion its 
cultivation there should ever hap en to be 
given u , the worst thing that co ild befal it 
would he, that it would only reveit by an easy 
and indestructive transition to its natural stale 
in the jungle, where it would continue to 
flourish and to be ready at a<«y given time to 
be brought out, and again tendered immedi- 
ately perhaps productive; and this by means 
of the simple process of clearing away the 
underwood ; thus, supposing cultivation to 
have been every where carried to a ruinous 
extent, establishing and most likely for ever, 
the vitu crated monopoly on the ruins of 
(■foreign competition ; for it ought lo here me in- 
hered that the preseat competition is no com- 
mon or easily renewable one ; seeing that it 
has required a period of thiity-scvcn years to 
become tangible of; to any useful degree, ap- 
preciable. 


Even when fortune smiles most propitiously, 
the cultivation of the nutmeg as a partially 
naturalized lice is attended with such positive 
cost, that the planter cannot expect his capi- 
tal expended, with interest thereon, to be re* 
turned (if at all) within twenty years from the 
commencement of regular cultivation. * He 
cannot then endure, such costs arid run the at- 
tendant risks without high profits, or at least 
profits above barely remunerating prices. He 
will not waste a third part of his life in making 
a doubtful experiment, where the reward in 
the far distant prospect barely depresses the 
scale in It is favor, lie sets this best portion 
of his life, ^r ndered perhaps of high value to 
him by bis distance from the mother country) 
41 upon a cast" and be “ stands the hazard of ike 
die" but he is mainly supported in bis ardu- 
ous course by the hope of doublets. The risks 
run in ctiliivating the generality of intertro- 
pical products is not very great, because the 
returns are quick or immediate; being rarely 
protracted beyond ihe third year, while actual 
cost of production cannot possibly exceed a 
ymall portion of that incurred by planting 
nutmeg or clove trees f tn the first instance 
the speculator mayrecpde without losing 
much, inihe second lie cannot recede with- 
out losing all or'itehy^'hlt the capital he' has 
invested. Tn the ntet he may abandon his 
cultivation entirety for years, and afterwards 


11,er *fore no fear that the declaration 
^fisoeentuneots will render me obnoxious 
the eparge of advocating the monopoly 

% .Alluded to pe? sc. The question is one almost WIB,n f 90 * iwvwmniio pn»s in me manuji 
of mere arithmetic. * > again revive it withddtwhch difficulty. In 

n j.t u , . 0 the other, tbat is in the casd of nutmegs or 

Beyond the Moluccas the nutmeg tree will cloves Cultivated beyond the Moinpcas^hehas^ 
most yro >ly for ey or continue to be fif exiat^ not similar meisi for V^gfitning lost ground ; 
fW. MwtaM «r, *ad jftf fpf&i » yj>| 1 
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dement, time, must again^be largely employ- 
ed and commanded to giyetothese nteann 
effect. It may be asked if any perron would, 
under suph circumstances, be Hardy enough to 
try a second expeiiurent with prospects un- 
improved and with the same rugged course 
still unsmoothed. 


It has been sai'd that the Du oh government 1 
can grow nutmegs at (8) eight dollars the 
picul. *Gould they he sold at this p4e,or at One 
even many times higher, competition would 
of course be at an end. People mi); lit get nut* 
megs sent to them all over the world in 
shape of dunnage at three pence per lb. and 
at the cost of the 41 Extra Malacca* planters. 
But when the ruin of the latter should have 
been consummated, what, it may lie aske4>. 
would then be the price of nutmegs? Migran 
not the Duch ask any price they should be* 
pleased to fix for them? And can we douht 
they would, as in days of yore, get rt too? But 
those who assume that nutmegs may he grown 
at 8 dollars a picul hr the Molucca islands (a 
thing which I can neither affirm nor dispute 
from paucity of minor facts bearing on it) have 
not condescended to the requisite details. 
Even admit ing the Statement, still -several cir- 
cumstances have been overlooked which arc 
here material towards arriving at a right con- 
clusion. We will venture to j oint out lome 
of these. 


occupatlbt} Of these /frlinds which h&dredft* 
ced f tliem to a state of comparative bond* 
d]ge. . . ’-I v ’■* 'i : ^ 

** Bdt the Dach, It rjpayiW, not givp 

up the islands, because, or, If they adopt tfe? 
liberal system. Certainly npit fiet, 
did maintain them under such untovaiWd 
cumstances tar their exchequer, ilmastbe edf'd 
thitte^ that they would have a right to He 
reimbursed somehow for the protection 4]iey 
would he thu| affording to the free' planters % ... 
and raqre especially so on the groped before . 
noticed that the spice islands yield no ex* 
ciiangea' le commodities beyond spices to at- 
tract trade; nor furnish any other sources of 
revenue. It would he a surpassing degree of , 
credulity which could' cherish the belief that ' 
any nation so circumstanced would consult the 
taste and palate of other nations at an eoor* 
mous sacrifice of its owu treasure. 


In the first place, however cheaply the nut- 
meg may be cultivated at the Moluccas, it can- 
not thence be inferred that the Duel) or others 
tinder their ru e could afford to sell them 
chea-lj. The spice islands were occupied 
solely, it may be safely affirmed, for the spices 
they yielded. Their value, without reference 
to spiceA, is absolutely nothing, or next to 
noihiug now. There is neither papulation on, 
tior produce Other than spices of, these islands 
sufficient to attract commerce. The Ducl»#from 
the fiist, have been forced, tu keep up most ex- 
pensive esta* Jish merits to protect! hese islands: 
labor there is very far from free. 4 l any rate 
the spices are delivered at the rates fixed by 
the government; while the native cultivators, 
even where least coerced, aic moreover bound 
by other restrictions, which greatly reduce to 
them the value of their own labor. Hence it 
would be no easy matter to say what would 
be the price of labor there and ergo the price 
of nutmegs, were it to be loosed from its fet- 
ters. 

Were the monopoly to fee abandoned, the j 
Duel) spice islands would, it may bn imagin 
ed, be given up to, their sqgnty population of 
natives. In such ancvpnt, Uts irqty doqhtfrjl 
if nutmegs wop Id bo cultivated etaH ;a»d £f 
they should, the produce wopld Up doubtless 
«f ah inferior moat lik^Mp- 

positions noweT^;.i, l| .|b<^ tt>«naiMe» wooliL 
aappotiBc that the, eicaped bejngciuriettAlf 
M «w?®» the piratioal ^lbea df the Afeiiffl. 

Jaio, carry tifto executionih.j>lan thex,Qfl >£' 



If it be adm|ytcd that these premises or ,re« 
flections have reason ou their side, it follows 
that whatever might be the * rime cost of nttU ' 
megs aud ui ace, or in other words, the actual 
cost of growing and curing them, the Dutch 
government could not, with the usual regard 
which ti pays to national expenditure* afford 
tp allow nutmegs to be sold* below the jvHco 
which would be necessary to enable it to meet 
the cost of its various establishments. What 
that cost is now or might be in such a case, it 
were perhaps hard to tell ; yet this appears 
certain, lbat.it could not be met by the impo- 
sition of heavy duties on the exportation of 
spices ; which in so far as the consumer coa Id 
he interested, would be merely giving* him a 
fancied advantage, and continuing the mono* 
poly undar another name. Lastly, it is fair 
to infer that such establishments would fed 
maintained on political giounds alone, were 
the/ree system everNo gain a footing in tho 
Moluccas. Nation* likq individuals become 
mor». tenacious as their possessions become 
circumscribed, and the Du oh have no appa- 
rent disposition to gratify others to their injury 
or ruin. , 

It now remains (pr me to describe as wjril 
as circumstances will admit of, lhe$xtent to 
which cultivation has already gone, and that 
to which it tnay possibly proceed 1 . 

From ^the official information contained ip 
Mr. Hofyifcs’s account ofspice cultivation in 
tfte^yhda Islands in the year 1812; the 
report of M. B. Martin, Esquire (then Resi- 
dent of Am boys a) in the same year, and in the 
aoeonnt of the then Resident at Betiooofen, 
regarding nutmeg cultiyatioi^in the year 
18l6,atl of which dtredwents^ *(ndw before me) 

I were the result of oadtioui -inquiry. I mm 
[enabled with oonfidedee td state that in 18U 
pfbtfe were fivelihddrbd RDd seventy thousand; 
-five hundred nutmeg trees under cultivation 
at the Moluccas, <§#0,&K>) besides huodred# 
dftlidpsrthdji pf Minis in the nurseries,, I 
not VetatuWi 7 tandem estimate of t% 

™ 'feJP®F tim ^Wdb'may have sluOe 
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added to the above ; but, when it is considered, 
that tfte i riutmeg tree attains to upwards of 
ISO years of a ge, that the increased demand 
which arose from the diminution of pricey, has 
most probably stimulated to increased product 
-imn by the planting of new trees ; the reader; 
will be abfe.to fqtm hisown judgment on the 
subject of increase to, trees. I am inclined to 
think, tRe additionmust liave amounted to A 
quantity equal to one- fourth of the number of] 
tibesf in cultivation as before stated itf 1814. 

*We shall now proceed to Sumatra. 

From the printed account of Dr. Lui^sdaine 
there were 109,439 nutmeg {retes in cultiva- 
tion at Bencoolen in 1819, besides those in 
the out-stations. There is reason Tor believ- 
ing' that no great increase has taken place 
here. The above trees, it may be supposed, are 
ndw very productive. 

On the authority of am English merchant, 
whom 1 lately met, and who was long a resi- 
dent at Padang, the natives tpere have plan- 
ted out a large number of nutmeg trees. The 
Captain Malay, as he is called, had a planta- 
tion qf 10,000 trees. 

PENANG AND PROVINCE WELLESLEY. 

1 have had good opportunities of estimating 
the present extent of the cultivation of 
nutmegs at this Settlement, and I am 
Bute, I rather underrate the number of 
trefcs in the estimate now to be made. 
There ore upwards qf twenty large \ lanlations 
belonging to Europeans and nine to natives, 
besides many small nutmeg gardens. There 
are 106,800 trees in cultivation belonging to 
the firfft mentatipned class, and 28,100 in cul- 
tivation appertaining to natives, making a 
total Of 134,900 trees under cultivation; be- 
sides, large quantities of plants in the various 
nurseries, ready to be planted out I>y those 
who may chose to venturi after this exposif^ap. 

SINGAPORE. 

r 

It is said that several speculators at this is- 
land Are actually planting out nutmeg trees, 
or are intending to do so on h large-scale. 
The number of 10,000 trees has been mention- 
ed to me.V , 

^Trinidad--; West Indies. 

In a Liverpool paper pf 1832 there appeared 
an acconnt of 70,000' nutmeg plants being 
ai»out be planted pn , this island and the 
statement, is partly corroborated by Mr. Por- 
ter in liis “ Tropical Agriculturist published 
in J,} 833. It is therein stated as follows,; 
Dqiiogthe poqcfe of Amiens./ the, tree was 
Are* '.introduced into the British ’West In T 
dl$£ ; two plants having beeo.then impqrled 
, <ripp €$yenpe**to the Island of St. Viijeehti 
mm m thqse plants died, and the other prpvJ 
log. to fee , s' male tree it was aided Jbylwfe 

tp .^frtoidad m These were cultivated 

proceed 

**w> 


or four years after fifty more plants were 
procured from. St, Vincent. Thirty-two out 
of these were female, or fruit -bearing trees, 
from which, in the summer of,l 830 more than 
twenty lbs. of nutmegs were gathered ; and 
as the most experienced (London) spice 
merchants declared, that most of them were 
equal to the eastern produce, the gold medal 
of tin! Society for thq encouragement of arts, 
&o. was awarded to the successful cultivator. 
It appears that preparations have been made 
for the cultivation^ Of this plant at Trinidad 
on a very extensive s6ale. Plants have been 
raised both froth seeds and' layers, sufficient 
to occupy one hundred Acres of land. In 
1828 thirteen hundred perfect nutmegs were 
gathered from one of the trees planted in 
1820, and in 1830, some of the trees planted 
tp 1824 were equally product ve. The per- 
sons*cngn?eri in (he cultivation are sanguine 
as to its success, and consider it an object 
every way worthy of the attention of govern- 
ment, as this cultivation is singulaily adapt- 
ed to the occupation of white persons of all 
ages and both sexes.” 

Some attempts appear to have been made at 
different times to cultivate nutmegs at the 
Mauritius, Ceylon, and on Cotinentul India ; 
but apparently without much success. The 
tree has also been tried on the Tenasserim 
Coat>t, ,but from the late description of the 
agricultural capabilities of that country given 
by Dr. Hklfek, it would seem that the soil is 
not favorable to it. 

Now, if we leave entirely out of considera- 
tion all the cultivation at the various places 
already mentioned or elsewhere, which has 
not been ascertained with any sufficient degree 
of accuracy ; and coniine the estimate to the 
cultivation on the. Moluccas for the period be- 
ta ixt 181 1 arid 1814, and that at Bencoolen for 
1819-20 and the present cultivation at Penang, 
the result will be the ve«;y large number of eight 
hundred and eleven thousand, eight liudred 
and twenty-eight (81 1, 828) trees in cultivation; 
a quantity sufficient to cover a tract of thirty 
miles square. It 4 i* probable that to meet tho 
increased consumption since 1814 an addition 
of two hundred thousand trees may have been 
made to the Molucca plantations ; although 
an improved system ( of cultivation of tlics 
original number would have a similar effect in 
respect, to produce. 

PRODUCE. 

c Prom the statement made by Mr, Hopkins, 
Supt. of tSpicbs at Pap0a» to 1812, of produce in 
the Molucca* at that period/ it appears that it 
^Rsbn an average between six aMaeveu hun- 
ted thousand *pebndh -of nutmegs and one 
Worth of tliat qtraAti# bfiiiaoe yearly. ; But a 
^tttee portioii & tkAttetobad iiqMhen arrived 
at g m a x4in Urii condition of pr#|»et|veuess, a 
gteritmanjf were tost erimihg into sparing, and 
iritSy ’#Are' aot %ld t6 bear. It also 

appears thfct the trees At A bearing age had 
been prettywelJweeded of sapeffloboh males. 
When tfiemote these things are cprisideted it 
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will be very fair to infer that tho^ present t»ror 
duce of the Moluccas, Bencoolfen, and P^naug 
only, cannot be less than one million of pounds 
of nutmegs, and one quarter of a million 


I have no tables of the consumption of nut- 
meg* and raaceiii oilier pan* of the world; 
Hut if the grounds ,0jf foregoing estimates 
of cultivation be hear to the truth, which it to 


nut m ait * and one ouarter 01 a mnuini ui uhihuimm.. «v 
pounds 'of Ma ce, per Bnnom. Mr. tl»ej 


of I’uuiniff u» maw, k v ' r""; ”r ~ k ' 

kins estimated , prospectively for ** 

the lowest rate and-the quantity at 800 , 001 ). ibs.^ 

But if the questlonbp now vitfwetk prospee- 
lively, say for 1842, when all the tr^eqatthe, 
Moluccas and Bencoolen, as already n ° f d .’ *" 1 ‘ 
a large portion of those at P«ang wl.if the 
data assumed be correct, and if due 
at the same lime be made for unproea p|IT0 

trees, then, at the average rate of prod uc^^ 

ness assigned to the nutmeg tree fry 
dsinr and other writers, the produce of theae 
three localities will be probably two millions 
and two hundred and fifty thousand pound* 
nutmegs, and one quarter of that ««i£i»t of 
mace per annum, 

How far this prodigious quantity might be 

I nddiiiiin'M miltlVtt. 


’crease far beyond any liitherto exhibited or. 
even cpnteinp^aled ratio, before the prices of 
nutmegs and mace cun be prevented for fal* 
ling* in a few years hence, to,* poiflt »ary dis- 
couraging so planters. This is the worst *U(!e of 
tlyp question ; and for' the sake of British 
Planters, it is to he hoped, a less gloomy one 
may be found, yet, it would be difficult to say 
whore or how. 

CLOVE. 

The cultivation of the clove seems to have 
greatly declined within the past few years. 

It were hard to say what quantity the 
Dutch islands now yield. In 1811 the Resi- 
/ dent at Amhoina fonn<( it necessary to plant 


TTn w far tills pniuiftivus — i uuu *» » ■ - — — r • 

. ‘ ll-j bv the produce of additional cultiva- | trees. In \he Isle of France and Bourbon, it 
c J .. nnil ihnt nf p.ulti- 1 .ueariAi-atAfMl t it a t r, ! o ve «• ti h i va tion has keen 


tiTinat tlieselhree localities, and that of culti- 
vation at the other places before named, I have 
no accurate data for shewing. But even on 
the loose data for them, which we already 
possess, this prospective estimate might 
amount to three millions at least of pounds of 
nutmegs, and one fourth of that weight or 
quantity of mace. Formerly, tt wilMie borne 
in mind and the statements of Mr. Hopkins 
confirm the impression, the Dutch had little 
inducement to cultivate the nutmeg tree, fur- 
ther than by keeping it clear of jungle, and 

consequent it could not be expected that the 

produce would equal in quantity that deri ved 
from trees highly cultivated. It would not be 

requisite in the Moluccas to have recourse to 
the expedient oflajing out new plantations ol 
nutmeg trees in order to obtain a fijrger suj>- 
p?v The produce might, it is believed, tie 
there doubled, at the least.hy careiul cultum* 
and doubtless it has in. this marine* been, to a 
certain extent, much increased, when the de- 
mand become suddenly gAater. At Benooo 
len much more attention is pa*d to the cultiva^ 
tidn of the nutmeg tree than formerly, and 
doubtless the increase of produce there too has 
been considerable, and is yet progressing; 

since the tree does not recover itself suddenly 
after negligent cultivation. 

Bat what is .to be dope wlth‘sneh a mass of 
l«M was oii{y 124,422 lbs. of nutmegs, and 

Sft • St'SSwwJ o« to »«W 

^ annual confittmptiqn .there .of awoe 
Jas i»nlv 15*679 pounds. The, consumption, 
rcoording tT tbe ofSiial U*fe#,of both of 
these prpSaets,; bad o“f] 

to m»‘ 


trees, in saio v* » 

j H understood, that clove cultivation lias been 
superseded by that of sugar. If *o, thercr 
will be upwards of 17,000 piculs less in the 
market, per annum. The quantity in 1829, of 
liouri'on clove*, was 17,908 piculs. At Ben-^ 
coolcn, the number of bearing trees were esti- 
mated by Dr. Lumsdaine, for the year 1824-25 
prospectively, at 14,532. That gentleman was 
inclined to the belief, that its existence there 
was confined to 20 years, except in very supe- 
rior soil. Hence, supposing no replenishing 
of the plantations has taken place, the period 
of the useful existence of the largest portion 
of these trees, has already passed a vva/. At 

Penang, the clove lice, where found in eon-^ 
genial soil, has survived the above period and 
still yields good crops, biennially. But the 
extensive clove plantations on the bills, have 
not succeeded* Several planters, however, 
looking (as they must do) at the doubtful 
prospects held out*to nutmeg growers, hgve 
begun again to plant cloves. The site* best 
adapted for this tree have now been proved, 
to be the plains and gently undulating .tract* 
skirting the bases of the bills. 


el^c 


As the consumption of the eltvehas increas- 
ed while its cultivation has declined, and, 
as it is believed, that the large stock, which 
iwr many years remained in hand In Europe 
ha* been nearly exhausted, there seema every 
probability of prices rising. Clove cultivation 
|:!i«s the groat advantage of being cheaper 
than that of the nutmeg. 

• 


lOtA September, 1837. 


3. L. 


|sin^p#r?J?VW P ret*, September 28. 
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The Extracts from letters which We subjoin, 
eontt*ki Very satisfactory evident of ttie pro- 
gress, of sound knowledge In different parts 
of fhilia. Qne of the greatest obstacles to the 
progress ot the seminaries whijfch have been 
iately established in the interior* is th$ want 
of suitable books, which can with difficulty fie 
procured In those distant quarters. It certain- 
ly is hot surprising that English b<>fcfcs do not 
abound in the neighbourhood of the capital of 
the Great Mogul, but we think that the exist- 
ing want may be easily supplied by the friends 
of Indian education. There fire few Europeans 
in this country whose private libraries would 
not furnish some book 9 which, though of lit- 
, tie pse to themselves, would be a valuable 
addition to the library nr elms hooks of the 
nearest seminary ; and if they Inve none of 
their own, American editions of all the stand- 
ard British works are to he procured- at a 
cheap rate at Calcutta, and may be as cheap* 
ly conveyed, at least for the greater part ofj 
the distance, by the river steamers. P r ei baps' 
also some whose eyes this mav meet in Eng- 
land and America, may feel disposed to cn- 
courge us laborers in /lie -East by helping to 
supply us with proper implements. A box of 
books, maps, slates, and other material of in- 
struction addressed to the Principal of the'] 
Agra College (which institution includes all 
the different grades of tuition from 6 years old 
to 20 ) or to the Head Masters of the Ajmir, 
Ltxdjana, Gorakpur or Sadi A schools, would he 
received wijh the utmost satisfaction and gra- 
titude. The class books by which children 
‘are instructed in tho English language, are 
muohjhc same wherever that language is 
taught ; and any book wliich contains useful 
instruction in any branch of knowledge, will 
be acceptable for the Seminary Libraries. In 
or<\pr that tho friends of Inbia in America and 
England may know more distinctly what is 
doing and were their assistance is wanted, we 
intend shortly to furnish the subscriber* to the 
Christian Observer with a map showing the nuin- 
ber and position of all the schools, Missiona- 
ry stations, anctother similar establishments 
for the enlightenment of the people. 


Ajmir, Jan . 15, 1834. 

I would have, written to yon long before 
now* but that I was anxious to be able to 
communicate to yon something decisive as ty 
the school here. I need only tell 30 U that 
.there are 219 name* op the list, 70 of whom 
are tearping English : the remainder, almost 
alt ttsipMshildcrn, are acquiring the rudiments 
own language previous to oommen- 



thhse boys who are most likely to conti- 
nue permanently my pupils, with the view of 
employing them at no distant period as school 
masters iqthe principal towns, s^oli as Kekri, 
Srinagar, Tmkar. If you would kindly point 
put any little work of ancient, or modern lite- 
rature, that translated into rornatiissed Urdu* 
would he of anv^ervice, l would most willing- 
ly undertake it. The *< Characters of Theo- 
phrastus” ( of which I have no English, but a 
very good Greek amd Latin edition) occurred 
to myseir once or twice. And npw, dear Sir, 
will you permit me to trouble you. The native 
gentleman (Seth Gamhliir _ Mall ) for whom 
yon kindly procured a telescope, is very an- 
xious to possess an “ orrery,” and has inlreated 
me to solicii your assistance. On being ap- 
prised of what it may cost, lie will immedi- 
ately remit the amount. 

Agra, Jan. 18, 1837. 

I must commence by saying, and I do it ho- 
nestly, that we are doing well. The hoys are 
improving fast, and the public interest excit- 
ed by tiie college is great. It would bp no 
matter for boasting tlmt we are doing much 
more novw than before. The change is to he 
ascribed to a change of system, wliich involv- 
ed the accession of four hours (! I) additon- 
al study daily to English. Only imagine one 
hour's English teachingtoeadi class per diem ; 
and then only two teachers to 100 hoys, the 
restkeingtaiighl by monitors., To satisfy yon at 
once of what is doing I must refer you to tho 
inclosed 4t Curriculum.” All the grammar, 
except of the two first classes, all tho arith- 
metic, mathematics, algebra, and all other 
studies, except reading and writing, are ihb 
growth of the short period between June and 
J^eocmher. But the quality as well as the 
quantity of what has been acquired has also 
remarkably improved. The first class could 
scarcely make out a single sentence of histo- 
ry unaided, and I was constrained to limit 
their lessons to ten or twelve lines, and then 
first explain it in the fullest manner ; they 
can now with only oue or two incorrigible 
exceptions, read off a page* asking the mean- 
ing perhaps of a few words only, and are able 
to follow the leotures which I deliver every 
Monday, sufficiently to enablfi l fhemto write 
an essay on the same subject bythe Saturday 
following. Jo addition to 00 V 'Curriculum, I 
have enclosed a little schedule of the daily les- 
sons of the two* first el***es-f-wb#d you will 
receive that poetry is rtfad twi0e,4il«0ry and 
syntax twicc, lecture on a moral Subject on 
Monday* and the romnuhwl Bfcghdbah&r on 


rent** This I am certain will be truly Satnrday. This latier ji 'ttudfed with giWXt 
ing to yow. 1 am sadly in want of javldity and plefl^qre^ biili^dnt of the ease 


a. The rwdt^ the experiment,. here has" ?wtth wbfcfc all tWSojfi c a thread ft; The first 
eded nay moot sanguine ex peetfftioas, olass reads eight" or ign lines, and translates 
I now confidently took forward to see Ay into the best English ; and the next morning, 
in three year# the principal seat of western that it- may bo retained, 0 ropy Is made and 
'ring on this m deoflodt* I amdireedfi# shewn to the master, f *Tbft serves for trarisla- 
atteBiiou to the possibility of edodhtiUff lisft from Urdu into English, and will soon, 1 
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trust, enable them to construct English sen- 
tences grammatically and elegantly. The lec- 
ture aL once supplies important knowledge, 
and an exercise tor thinking and expressing. 4 
The poetry affords what historv does not, fine 
thoughts and variety and richness of language, 
and will serve wheruthey understand it better, 
to create a taste lor the beauties of literature. 

Our new library is just opened Balmukund, 
our best and most deserving monitor, is ap- 
pointed librarian at ten rupees per mensem. 
These books* are many ofthem/fcory excellent, 
and all of them, from their simplicity, suitable 
to our present slate. Were they more learned, 
they would not be understood and soon la d 
aside. Mr. Davidson, our acting civil judge, 
lias made us a ptesent of nineteen volumes of 
M is* Martineau’s works and two volumes of 
Dowling’s “ Minor Morals." We have also Lord 
Benlick’s present of the Encyclopedia Bula- 
nina — besides a number of useful books on 
history, travels, &c. which I lend t > such as can 
understand them. The Bishop also presented 
Us with a copy of hisevidcnces. Mr. Davidson 
also presented us with a set of mural maps, 
valued at three hundred rtipess, and we have 
commissioned out another set from England, 
as Ostell says there are none to be obtained iri 
Calcutta. The second class arc but very little 
behind the first, owing to an extra hour they 
enjoy over and above the lirst class, half of 
whom are occupied in teaching the nidtoitorial 
classes in the forenoon, and the other hnlf in 
the afternoon. 

Onr numbers Would have been at least three 
hundred now,, had not sixty or seventy been 
struck out, for negligent attendance. Once 
a month a Rubak&rl is read with no small 
solemnity in the presence of the whole col- 
lege, when it is announced, who have been 
fined for misdemeanors, who have been admit-’ 
ted into either the English or Oriental Bo- 
pat tment, and who have withdrawn or have 
been expelled. Formerly pupils were ndmis-. 
sible daily, now only oil the last 'Wednesday, 
of the month. We have alsffcdrawn out a no- 
tice of the terras on which boys are to be admit- 
ted, the privileges they are to expect for siu- 
dyin*g a certain number of years, &c. &c. Our 
Christain boys are increasing fast in number, 
and several of them are highly respectable.^ 
Without referring to my note book, I think, 
there are nearly forty, besides which we hav$ 
had os many as about twenty applications 
from persons living in the neighboring and 
some remote districts, wishing to place their 
children at the college, and urging most fo«v 
ventlyour establishing a boaiding bo use* for 
their reception. We thought qt first of asking 
tbe,0afl£ftM. {Compi'ttieeto. betid * place 
the propose but not being prepared with spe- 
cific data *s to what might be inquired, ft was. 
judged advisable not to moot the proposition ;' 
but Dr. Duncap has suggested to Mr* Porter 
to undertake to hoard and iodjp children in 

J ■ ■ fu) V 9 1 IP 

• This probably refers tp the ** Amarjcan Juvenile 
Library," a collection of entettsmieg and ra&traetiv* 
1 bpoks, which has beta furnished" to all tye Ghverattea t 
fisminariss, . . 4 


the way de*ired r tn<1 lie has consented to do 
so. I also have been personally solicited by 
sit or seven persons to" take oiiai ge of their 
children, but having a family of my own, k I 
h&ve been obliged to decline, at lea 1 for tile 
present ; should 1, however, have accomoda- 
tion sufficient fora few, in tnv new bouse, 
which 1 expect to enter in April orAIay next; 
I think I shall receive iltcm'a* therSienlly ap- 
pears to be no other place half so eligible 
whore parents can educate their children 
except by sending them to Calcutta or to Eu- 
rope, which*)* in the power of only a few to 
do., Were I not afraid qf s\\ idling the bulk 
of this letter to an unwieldy size, I would 
enclose some of the Idlers I have received, 
and they would shew in what an interesting 
light the college seems to be regaided. Some 
of our first class lads have become quite 
enamoured of learning, and pursue their stu- 
dies with a delightful avidity ; we had occa- 
sion to send one of them to Mainpuii to the. 
Postmaster, and the following is an extract 
from his let 1 Ar regarding him. “ f cannot do 
less than to thank you loi ‘the promising assis- 
tant I have obtained iri the Dak Office through 
your agency; and it the Agra College turn 
out such valuable servauis for public offices, 
the institution, in carntnori with others of its 
class, will be of immense inllueuce, in pro- 
moting the general strength of the country ; 
for it is mind that is wanted to release the 
torpid energies of this as of other dimes.” 
This estimate is, 1 think, perfectly just in 
regard to the young man JUradi&l, although 
l regret to my that fie le;t his situation shortly 
a jW, before he could make himself useful, 
and by so doing gave offence to his employer. 
Ho has in consequence returned to the college 
hnd fegls much greater pleasure, he says, in 
study than in business. He has gieat laste 
for geometry, and learnt twelve propositions 
in one day, • 

I • 

Oh jdiis topfb of geometry, however, I mu A 
d weir a little. Mr/ Marston, who has the 
department, is fully capable to advance the 
1>ays far into the recesses of ti e science, but 
we fr&vrnbttnwre than five or sue copies of 
Euclid, and have thus labored imder ^reat 
disadvantages.* In arithmetic awd algebra it 
4A tbe aame, and you could not render us more 
real $qf,v4ce *han by sending us supplies of 
these boolti. * I was obliged to get pasteboards 
aud wri te out. In a large legible hand, all the 
pt^asitions, and r make the more advanced 
these suspended on the wall, after 
tiwrfoi 5 loasterian fashion, those who lagged be- 
hrodvmd Sf Otis means vge have been able 
how to rm very near the end of the first 

■S*- , . 

. Thefirst class hare g one through fractions 
which they understand well, they also under- 
$tand tl»e square root, and are now engaged 
in the cube root and decimals* Oar cleverest 
boy is a Christian by name Nicholas Parsiefc, 
wiio is adoanced^ far as Eqoation|. If you 
aeottfce <4$va ffJMar y on will have observed 
oar,, programme at the last examination. 
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Previous to the public display I subjected *JI 
the elaaseVto a very rigid examination, parti- 
cularly the two first, making them answer in 
writing a series of questions on the several 
braiuvhes of study wlmdi they had been pirrsfa- 
ing» This was quite a n*#vel ordeal to the 
boys, but it was highly beneficial, and I was 
much plowed with the result. The questions 
were ail ri%$wered from memory and knovv-^ 
ledge: no reference was allowed to books, j 
and for the most part they were well and cor- 
rectly answered. We have aften had visits 
from tlife curious, and the bov* have generally 
been called up to read and explain some pas- 
sage in history, or demonstrate a proposition. 
Thesresulta io each case have given tlio highest 
satisfaction. 

We do not yet think of commencing natural 
philosophy, there being already work enough 
cut out lor our hoys. We hope, * however, to 
do gicat things in time. We have only now 
fairly commenced ; but if we go on as well as 
we have commenced, a rich harvest will await 
us. I promise myself still more occupation 
when I am domiciled near the college. At 
present 1 am four miles dislant, and yet trudge 
it regularly as a mill horse every morning. 
All my time and almost all my thoughts are 
in my work, and ihe#suceeas of my labors will 
be my best leward. 


Lessons - 


-l*t class, under headmaster only 


Mon- 

day* 


Moral 
lecture 
lo t be 
the sub- 
ject of| 



Tues- 

day. 


History. 


Wednes- 

day. 


Poetry 
with Pro- 
sody. , 


Thurs- 

day. 


Syntax 
|with Ex- 
ercises, 


Friday. 


History. 


Ditto 2 » d class. 


1 Lea 
| eoos onl 
things” 
to be co! 
pied on| 
slates. 


Hwiol 
Questi- 
ons on 
ditto* 
Parsing’ 
& Spel 
ling. 


[Gram- 
mar and 
compos- 
ing sen- 
tence** 


( tjistory, 
as on 
lues- 
day* - 

day. , 1 


iGt%m 
»ai% as 
e« 

Wed- 
\* ^ ^ , 

Sadiya , Assam, Dec. 27, 

ed a letter from ouV American Ag^bt, Rev , 8. 
Maloom, encouraging us to expeot one or. two, 
more Missionary* families soon* Mr, Malcom 
himself will not visit us. . , 

■ ' ■ * ** * ■/ T 

Thpyouag maw you sen tup as interpreter 
Is sc»olar T and I like him roOnh. Be 

WWtiertdands Assamese well, and Bengali eoa- 
Aernbly. We are printing an adittew of toe 
tables of Christ, fwiaeipallyfora 

f -*ti .• ; 1 


As %n Instance of a the ease with which the 
Roman character may be learned, I mention 
that my interpreter had learned .to read cor- 
rectly and intelligibly within a week after his 
arrival here, although I did not devote, more 
than an hour a day to his instruction. 1 have 
myself, on the contrary, .been endeavouring 
for several months to make out the compound 
characters of the Hcngalt, hut am almost every 
day meeting with new compounds that perplex 
me and I have concluded to lie down quietly 
under the siatojnent which lias been so often 
repealed of late, u that ho one adopts ilia 
Roman character, hut those who are too lazy 
to learn the native/' If is certainly true that 
f am too lazy to teach it to others, and much 
prefer some easier method of instruction. 

I have received a copy of 41 correspondence 
on the mode of educating the natives," and 
also some articles by Mr. Trevelyan in favor 
of romanizing, which appear to me perfectly 
unanswerable, although we see by some of the 
Calcutta papers that it is very easy to de- 
nounce and ridicule them. 

I see an account of an attempt to grow tea 
in America, which has succeeded cell. I 
hope it will succeed here. 

IQ ishngarh . — A few evenings ngo I passed 
some native shops the owners of which sent 
their sdns to my new school. 1 said, 41 1 am 
going to teach your sons to read and'write 
your own language in the English character." 
They much approved of it considering it a 
great advantage under the present state of 
things, and no doubt it will be. 1 leave it to 
them to carry on their Bengkla,* which they 
will not neglect to do as far as they find it re- 
quisite. 

Goraknur Schools . — My school is getting on 
very well, and the residents paiticularly frien- 
dly. The principal native Sudder Ameen is 
taking private lessons in English with me, and 
copyonjton others in Government employ have sent to 
know if I woirto give them private instruc- 
tions. 1 bate agreed to do 'so at my leisure. 

Surx, Oct. 4, 1836. — Yesterday We had the 
annual examination of our schools. Most of 
the Europeans of this station were present, 
fend were- much gratified with the progress 
made since iast year. The higher classes of 
Mib. English schools were examined in gram- 
mar, geography, ancient history, and the use of 
the globes. 


Satur- 

day. 


B&gho- 

b&ii*V 

and * 


paper. 



'Smbathh, San, 24, 1637.— I have been berO 
mtty threO or four days and therefore cab ssy 
jbut tittle about the aspect of things In relation 
to the Missionary cause* *J*he Bill people ap- 
pear in their aspect and department to be-a 
more independent people than they Of the 
plains. They are said to possess more integrity 
and ingenuousness thpn the people Of the 
plains; and also to have more liberality of 
sentiment; But Suppose, that when Chris- 
tianily shall dome more- directly In eonlaot 


* Vis. ,ths old BsngkH character. 
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'with them, it will he likely to And the opjjoai- 
tion of the human heart which is nearly the 
same in every latitude and 'dime. The Euro- 
renn gentlemen here seem quite inclined to 
befriend' us, and forward our objects so far at 
we have yet had any , apportunUy of eliciting' 
their feelings. 

The school at Ludi&na it doing: as' yell asj 
we could refnOnfibly expect, and the Press is 
readv to perform its vart with a good degree 
of efficiency' a* soon *ur an e Xpert jpeed printer 
comes to direct it, pjid a sufficient number are 
prepared to circulate its ‘productions. We, 
lio e that a printer will noon arriye, , 

I have been travelling a good. ideal in the 
plains during the last two montfiftj .• I always 
had a su ply of Tracts, Testaments, &e. wjth 
me. I was often surprised to see how few of 
the i eople are able to read. There- is a va$t 
work to he performed fdr this, people yet, in 
preparing them to read and understand, before 
the Hih !c, n* a written or published volume, 
can be of much service to them. 


Saharttnpur, /*«. $$. 1937.— This in quite a 
beautiful place, pue of the finest botanical 
gardens in alt India is in the vicinity. Front 
odr< Uungalow we have a fine .view of the 
Himalayas in all their majesty, towering to 
the clouds add oapt with eternal snows glit- 
tering in the son. In ease of fever an invalid 
coqld he carried to the hills in a single night; 
when a climate, at any degree of tempeialurer 
can b,e obtained } and it opens up a wide field 
for usefulness ; but the natives are more rtido; 
than aoj l baye ever seen, Saharanpar con- 
tains about forty thousand inhabitants; 
about half of them are Musalmans and half 
Hindoos. , We have commenced a school; 
but as a report had previously been circulat- 
ed, that wfl were going to make Christians of 
them, they are rather shy in joining it. We 
are not discouraged, however, for we know 
that if we persevere the Gospel will not be 
ineffectual. We need the prayers of all Chris- 
tians. — Calcutta Christian Observer . 
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Wc published on Wednesday, from the Ea~ 
glishman, a report* of a proceeding before 
the Sudder Hoard, a report thereon, and final 
decision by the Governor of Bengal, on the 
petition of the Rajah Gourbulluh again t the 
assessment of certain moiiisas sitnate ki the 
district of Beerhhoom. It appears, that the 
lands have been held fiee since the year 1763 1 
two years previous to the Company’s accession 
to the Dewanny ; that is to s iy, that tf ff lands 
have been held for a; period# of twenty one 
years rent-free, and by the decision of the 
Governor of Bengal on the petitioned? the Ruja 
Gourbdllub, that possession of 71 years is now 
disturbed, and the lands are to pay half the 
assessment at which operated 11th other lands 
of the samepergunnah, which the Government 
had previously reduced ipto possession, and 
this decision is ,a concession on the part of 
Government in consideration of the 7l years' 
possession rent-free of the Ifcnd by the pre- 
sent possessor and his ancestors 1 1t must be 
admitted, that the concession is great and*! 
magnanimous. Weare patdfcourse inclinet 
to dispute the ED$tfM$e*itii Qltdwr that 
mellum tempos oceurrit regi t dm acclesiybm vve 
were not aware that the saine enviable privi 
lege extended to the Government * 

Supposing*' hotyey^, „ |l\at the , 


■ r r o r '-'-ri ' 

Imre is pleased "to lay i 
operates as no bar ^ainst the .ftof ernmqnt, 
provided theyoan at any timeestablUh along 
dormant right ; yet, It Appears ta il, that 

* 3rd pari Isr the rtport,^ £», 



according to the admitted facts appearing on 
the report, which we have taken as. our teat, 
the Government had interposed its crwnlawa 
to prevent its own recovery of its alleged right 
of assessment in the instance in question. 

Now, as to this point, viz. that the GovAtt* 
ment has interposed its own law, the ^Regula- 
tion XIX. of 1793, to prevent its interfering 
wnh the lands in question, - # 

: By Section 2, of the above cited Regulation, 
it is enacted, “ that all grants for holding land 
exempt front the payment of public revenue, 
made previous to August, 1765, the date of the 
accession to the Dewanny, by whatever autho- 
rity, and whether by a writing jlr without a 
writing , shall be deemed valid, provided the 
grantee actually and boiiafde obtained posses- 
sion of the land so granted' previous to the 
date above mentioned, and that the land should 
not have been- subsequently rendered subject to the 
paynymtotf Revenue $y the officers or orders of 
wmmeni” Now, without going any ftmher, 
b tAinkfihttt.ilio above cited Section ;6f the 
Regulation is, decisive olf thfi whole question. 

It is laid down in the preamble of Regula- 
tion XIX. 1793, .that grants tffade prior to the 
date of the Dewanny, provided the grantees 
bad obtained possession* should be held valid 
to the extent ef the intentions of the grantor, 
tube ascertaineddthbr f row the writings by 
which the grant*/, were made, or from their 
nature and denomination. Now, in the present 
instance* the pr^Tof long posset^oeclmsiaied 
-Jbpljk 0t araUnd documentary eyidejape, and 
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that was admitted by the Commissioner before 
whom the case was tried, to be satis, factory. 
It appeared, moreover, that the giant was«| 
originally a grant absolute by the zemipcjar, 
and that the grantee had a perfect power of 
* alienation, so that, a ^cording to the principle 
laid down by Government in the Regulation 
we h averted for its guidance as to the inten- 
tion of the grantor, it is quite clear, that there 
was no pretence left to it, save the irregularity 
on the point of Registration for the resump- 
tion of these lands as lakhiraj. Jt is admitted 
that the grantee obtained possession under his 
grant, and held and still holds such posses- 
sion, and that the land has not been subse- 
quently held subject to tlie payment of revenue 
by the officers or orders of Government* It 
appears, moreover, by the report, that the lands 
in question had been registered, although no t 
tinder the provisions of Regulation 19 of 1793, 
and that consequently the spirit of the pro- 
visions of that Regulation had been complied 
with ; the object of the Regulation being to 
ascertain what lands had been alienated, grant- 
ed away and exempted from revenue by the 
old Zemindars. The grant in question had 
been registered previously to the Regulation 
of 1793, in the Bazee Zemin Dufter, and the 
Collector was, therefore, or ought to have 
been, in possessiorf of all requisite knowledge 
respecting this particular properly, with which 
it was necessary he should for the purposes of 
revenue, have been acquainted. It is admit- 
ted apparently by theTeport, and certainly by 
the Regulation of 1793, that length of posses- 
sion is entitled to consideration ; in the pre- 
sent instance the admitted length of possession 
is abouf three- quarters of a century, the ques- 
tion of the forged or suspicions document or 
sunnudy is a matter first of all on which the 
Ju€ge, Mr. Taylor, and the 2nd member of 
the Sudder, Mr. Wilberforch Bum, appear to 
entertain opinions differing in toto from those 
held by the Commissioner, and the senior 
'member, Mr. Taylor, holds the instrument 
good, and Mr. Bird shews clearly that the 
reasons assigned by the Commissioner for re- 
jecting the document are not worth a rush. 
The presumption is, that the senior member 
took the Commissioner’s report as his ground 
for considering the document bad, so that for 
any thing that appears to the contrary the 
document may be a good document. • But then, 
again, if itbe suspicious, the present rightful 
owner and occupier of the lands in question, 
the Rajah Gourbullub, is not answerable for 
it, for it was not produced by him neither did 
it come out of his custody ; what then, Net us 
ask, is the ground upon which this possession 
of seventy-one years unquestioned, is upset? 
The only one, tty* question of want of registra- 
tion wnipTthc provisions of the Regulation ofj 
ITSMfPfcri he that of CoMeotor-oompeW 
Hug expediency. The great state reason (La[ 
jgaisoti B'Rtat) the getting in of Revenue, »hde. 
flhe decision necessary. ■ ■ ,• 

I' T *7‘ J * T 

ff*tieqnibble A bf #ant of registration, ac- 
xsordfitg to iheletter Of the act,%rer# given up.j 


for ef er wrested from the grasp of the Collec- 
tor. The Government cannot afford, to be 
generous. It cannot in the instance before us 
afford tube just, The magnanimous provision 
'of Section 2(5 of the Regulation of 1793, is a 
mere. dead, letter. The Governor of Bengal 
will not assume the discretionary power vested 
iq the ^Governor-General in Council by Sec- 
tion 26, and in a case which, if ever case there 
was, calls imperatively for his interference,. he 
refuses to admit the grant of these lands upon 
the Register’ilfter the .expiration of the* pre- 
scribed time for registering. 

If the facts detailed in the report of this 
matter are not sufficient to constitute to the 
satisfaction of Government, a good and suffi- 
cient cause for the non-registry of the grant 
pursuant to the terms of the Regulation, in 
vain may we hope ever to shew such good and . 
sufficient cause for omitting to tegister ; and, 
as we have already observed, the latter part 
of Section 26, of Regulation XIX. of 1793, 
must be taken to be a deod letter. The case 
Is one of extreme hardship, and that is admit- 
ted by Government, hut they cannot consent 
to waive the technical point in their favor, 
(the non-registry) and so making a bunder buss 
with their conscience and their interest, they 
decree the land to be subject to a half assess- 
ment. This order of itself shews that the Go- 
vernntent does not admire its own .conduct in 
the matter, and, as it appears to us, the deci- 
sion is erroneous. At present the lands in 
question arc assessed under paragraph 2 of 
Section 8 of the Regulation of 93 ; that regu- 
lation relates to lands alienated subsequent- 
ly to the date of the accession to the Rcwnnny 
which ore de facto invalid unless continued by 
Government — see Section 3rd of the Regula- 
tion. Such is not the fact in the case hefoie 
us. The lands in question are hi might into 
the Collector’s office, on the technical ground 
of want of Registration ; they aie, thcrefoie, 
if liahfc at all, liable to the whole assessment 
and not to half. The case is not apparently 
considered n At case for the exercise of the 
discretionary power of remittance of revenue, 
and why, therefore, deprive the executive of 
the additional amount of territorial revenue 
arising from the five villages, by this merciful 
piece of legislation ? Either the case is one of 
extreme hardship, and then the whole assess- 
ment should be remitted, or it is a case which 
presents no hardship at all, and then the whole 
should he levied.~Jfyr4ar*» jl fay 20. 

|* «We have. now before us a circular of the 
Sudder Board of Revenue communicating to 
their subordinates the following orders of Go- 
vernment: — H 

To F, J. HaixIdat, Esq . 

Secretary to iheSudtfer Boafdof Revenue. 

» , vl Vgm^The Right Hon’ble the Go- 

■ rTv-j' vernor of Bengal considers It to be 
very deetrable that the several Special Deputy 
Collector# should* confine their operations, ih 


tee other land# similarly situated wonldbo the firstipstanoe, to the investigation of tenures 
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claimed as rent-free, and to large and valuable 
tracts of unquestionably recent alluvial for- 
mation. 

« 

2. His Lordship is very anxious that no un« 
necessary alarm should be given to the land- 
holders, by the institution of suits, on insuffi- 
cient grounds, to establish the liability to 
assessment of lands, attached to pertuanenlly 
settled mehals, but alleged to be “ towfeer 
except where .the permanent settlement was 
formed on a detailed and recojtflcd measure- 
ment, as in Chittagong or Sylltet, or where, 
as in the districts bordering upon the Sun- 
derbuns, or upon the forrests which skirt the 
valley of the Ganges both on the east and 
west, there existed at .the date of that ar- 
rangement very extensive wastes, certainly 
not included within the limits of any estate, 
and of which the boundaries, in relation to the 
cultivated lands adjacent, were pretty accu- 
rately known, it must always be a matter of 
extreme difficulty to urge such claims, with 
out, at the same time, whether the attempt In* 
eventually successful or otherwise, affording 
plauside grounds for the allegation that the 
officers of Government are disposed to break 
the faith of the permanent settlement. 

3. For these reasons, the Governor requests 
that the Board will issue general instructions 
to the Special Deputy Collectors, to defer al! 
investigations regarding alleged towfeer lands, 
until they shall have disposed of aJI the Jaklii- 
raj cases on their respective files. They 
should also be directed to recive with gicat 
caution all information tendered by informers, 
and cai dully to abstain from giving such 
encouragement to that class of persons as 
might enable them to impose upon and plun- 
der tiie people. 

4. These restrictive orders are not intended 
to apply to lands in the 24-Pergunnalis, Jes 
sore, or Backergunge, reclaimed from the 
Suuderbun jungles since the date of the per- 
manent settlement ; nor, of course, to Chitta- 
gong or Syliiet. And as regards u acts, realty 
tuufeer, existing in other qarle?s, as is un- 
derstood to he tlie case, for example, with 
respect to some of the purgunrialis of Tiihool, 
the Sudder Board are authorized, on being sa- 
tisfied by the speoial Deputy Collectors’ re- 
port, through the Commissioner, that a strong 
“ prima facie ’ ease exists to warrant proceed- 
ings, to grant permission to the former officer 
to institute a suit oa behalf of Government to 
investigate the point of liability to assessment. 

^ I am, Ate. ~ ** 

(Signed) Ross D. M angles, 

Secy, to ihe bovt, of Bengal 
Fort William , the 2d May, 1337. . . *,t- ‘ 

To understand properly the merits of the 
above instructions, we^should go back to t be 
celebrated Regulation H. of 1810, which die- 
eovers the same policy as that qn which the 
letter now before us appears to be based, hi 
the first clause of Section HU of that Regula- 
tion all reatfree-holdors in Venptf, BfeJiar, and 
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Orissa, whose possessions do not extend be- 
yond one hundred beegahs, and iti Benares 
beyond fifty beegah* ; are exempted from the 
resumption ordered m that Regulation. It 
shoifld be recollected that holders of rent-free 
lands below one hundred beegahs, are far more 
numerous than those whose rent-free posses- 
sions are of greater extent. A distictiop between 
these classes therefore answered twoends : the 
first, of preventing the majoiity of rent-free 
holders from raising clamour against Govern* 
ment ; and, secondly, of resuming only suob 
lauds as by their great extent were of consi- 
derable value. This measure answered ano- 
ther purpose. The smaller rent-free parcels 
which the Government gave up, were made 
liable, in case of invalid title, to resuption 
by the zemindar, within whose estate they 
happened to he located. By this the gemin- 
dars obtained a means of increasing their re- 
venues, and felt the benefit which the resump- 
tion regulation thereby conferred on them.. 
Thus not only were all those rent-free-holders, 
who had parcels of land measuring less in ex- 
tent than one hundred beegahs, debarred from 
complaining against Government, and placed 
at variance with the zemindars ; but even a 
great many influential zemindars who had lost 
their rent-free lands .by the operations of this 
regulation, were silenced* into acquiescence 
to its provisions, by thus being compensated 
partially or totally for their losses. The num- 
ber then left of the aggrieved party who had 
influence enough to complain, was really very 
small, and owing to the natural timidity and 
apathy of the people of this country, even 
these did not raise their voice against the *e- 
sumption regulaiions. No measure could have . 
been better contrived to edrry on the odious 
operations of this regulation, than suoh a sepa- 
ration in the interests of the rent-free holders, 
and its complete success shews the masterly 
hand of Holt Mackenzie, which wove this net . 
fir the poor, ignorant gatives. 

The exquisite model of policy afforded by this 
regulation has ever since been adopted oa 
every similar occasion. The people of this 
country, like infants, have exer since been 
made to swallow the most noxious droughts 
under the deceptious appearantsi of a little 
sweet spread on the surface of the hitter clip* 
The first resumption regulation provided that 
the fiscal officers bad only to search out the 
resumable lands and sue for them before the 
ordinary Courts of Justice, and appeals were 
admitted even so far as the King in Council, 
jg thl same manuer as; in other cases. But 
some years after, when a ^^opportunity pre- 
sented itself, another regulation was passed 
directing that the fiscal officers were not only 
to search out these lands, butt, also to sit in 
judgement over the claims they bad them- 
selves setup, and the aggrieved party had an 
appeal only to a special Court, and debarred* 
from the advantage of having his rights triad 
by tlfe ordinary Courts of Justice. It was not 
considered prudent at once to alarm tjm land 
holders by carrying on the resumption opera* 
tiofes<exetasifeiy 'through fiscal and special 
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media, and therefore .these operation* were at 
first subjected to the inquiry of the ordinary 
Gantts* In time, however, when the people 
had. submitted to that one degree of encroach-' 
inept on their rights, another was made/iftid 
ttelr complaints against Government trans- 
ferred to fiscal and special Coqrts, jp. direct 
rrioiatiorLof the so I emit pledge given to, , the 
Jand-boiohrs in the preamble of Reg, 11, of 
1703, quoted below. 

The orders now before us appear to be We- 
ed on this cautious policy. The Deputy Col- 
lectors are warned not to alarm jthe, people by 
pouncing upon their property with!, the bold, 
Indiscriminate bound of the lion, and directed 
to proceed in their work with that caution 
which is the characteristic of the Indian tiger 
who steals upon his prey, from the ambush, 
without giving any previous alarm. The^ De- 
puty Collector is also told not to interfere 
jtist now with the towfeer lands belonging to 
the zemindars of the provinces were the per- 
manent settlement was concluded without 
measurement The great body of these ze- 
mindars possess such land:; and are sufficient- 
ly influential to distrub the current of resump- 
tion operations. They must not therefore he 
alarmed just now. Their interest must for the 

S resent be separated from that of the rent free 
olders. The enemy in a collective mass 
seem to oppose too formidable a phalanx ; 
the tactics of Mackenzian warfare point out 1 
the policy of causing a separation among them. I 
Let not therefore the most powerful of the 
enemy be distrubed for the present ; let the 
weaker portion, the poor rent-free holders, 
first fall *by the a*e of the resuming officer. 
A time will come when these having been I 
mowed down, the work of subduing life others 
wifi become comparatively easy : policy so 
deep as this, reflects, no doubt, the highest 
credit on the ddvisers of Government in theue 
^matters ; but where islhe heart that feels f<ir 
the poor native, suffering a slow decay undei;, 
the fascination of such intricate policy, Which, 
whilst it bears the mark df justice, gnaws 
upon the very vitais of the people ? 

The apparent object»of the^ibove order is to 
prevent alaftn among the zemindars ; but how 
can this Object be agained if it is intimated in 
the very order that their possessions witl at a 
future period he disturbed ? It is far better 
at otice to deprive them of what the Govern- 
ment want, than make them to pass Several 
years under the painful apprehension' an 
impending danger. To understand property 
the merits of thisequestion let the reader pe- 
ruse attentively the following preamble of 
ation Ilctf 1793: 


Rej^ut 


In the British territories in Bengal, the great* 
et p&i of the materials requiered for the 
nytjmtvm and valuable manufactures* -and 
1 *t of the other principal articles >of export, 
^ i the produce of the lands. It that 

commerce and consequently the wealth of 
be country* must Increase in proportion to 
lie extension of its agriculture. Bat it is not 


for commercial purposes alone, that the en- 
largement of agriculture is essential to the 
welfare of these provinces. The Hindoos, who 
form the body of the people, are compelled by 
*the dictates Of religion to depend solely upon 
the produce of the lands for subsistence ; and 
the generality of such of. the lower orders of 
the natives as are not of that persuasion, are, 
from habit or 'necessity, in a similar predica- 
ment. The extensive failure .or destruction of 
the crops, that occasionally arises from 
drought or'irwndfition, is in consequence in- 
variably followed* by famine, the ravages of 
which are felt chiefly by the cultivators of the 
soil, and the manufacturers, from whose labours 
the country derives both its subsistence and 
wealth. Experience having evinced that ade- 
quate supplies of grain arc uot obtainable 
frqjm abroad in seasons ofscaroity, the country 
must necessarily continue subject to these 
calamities, until the proprietors and cultiva- 
tors of the lands shall have the means of in- 
creasing the number of the reservoirs, em- 
bankments, and otherartifleial works, by which, 
to a great degree, the untimely cessation of 
the periodical mins may be provided against, 
and the lands protected from inundation ; 
and as a necessary consequence the stock of 
grain in thecontry ai large, shall always be 
sufficient to supply those ^occasional but less 
extensive deficiencies in the annual ptoduce, 
which 4 may be expected to occur notwithstand- 
ing the adoption of the above precautions to 
obviate them. To effect these Improvements 
in agriculture. Which must necessarily be fol- 
lowed by the i ttOroaxe of every article of pro- 
duce, has accordingly been one of the primary 
objects to which the attention of the British 
administration has been directed in its ar- 
rangements for the internal Government of 
these (provinces. As being the two funda- 
mental measures essential to the attainment 
of it, the property in the soil has been declar- 
ed to be vested in the landholders, and the 
revenue payable to Government from each 
estate has bcer^lixed forever. These measures 
have at once rendered it the interest of the 
proprietors to improve their estates, and given 
them the means of raising the funds <ntfce>- 
sary for that purpose. The property in the 
soil was never before formally declared to be 
vested in the landholders, nor- wore they al- 
lowed totransfer such rights as they did pos- 
sess, or raise money n ot) the credit of their 
tenures, Without the previous sanction of 
Government. With respect to the public de- 
mand upon each estate, H was liable to annual 
frequent variation at the discretion of Go- 
vernment. The amount of it was fixed upon an 
estimate formed by thepublic officers of the 
aggregate of jibe rents payable by the ryots or 
tenants for each heqfha of land in cultivation, 
of which, after deducting the expenses of col- 
lection, ten-elevenths were usually consider- 
ed as the right of the jrithlic, and the remain- 
der, the shafe of .the landholder. Refusal to 
pay the sum required of him, was followed by 
his removal from the management of his lands, 
and the public d tie* were either let in farm or 
collected by an officer of Government, and the 
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abovementionod share of the landholder, or 
such sum as special custom, or the orders of 
Government might have fixed, was paid to him 1 ceeding the amount ‘ which they arc aiitho 

.. *1... fj. .... .U iL. ...1.1!. 'a... ... P.,‘ J J 1 _ ' .1 i V' •» . •«' I tin * i. .1 _ j ■ • ( 


by the farmer, or from the public treasury 
When the cxleiition of cultivation was pro-*| 
diictive only of a he a vie reassessment, and even 
the possession of thoproperty was uncertain, 
the hereditary land holder had little induce- 
ment to improve his estate ; and monied men 
had no on convenient to embark their capital 
in the purchase or improvement of land, whilst 
not only the profit, but the security for the 
capital itself was so precarious. The same 
causes therefore, which proven tad' the improve- 
ment of land, depreciated its value, Further 
measures, however, are essential to the attain- 
ment of the important object al>ove*stated. AH 
questions between Government and the land 
holders respecting the assessment and cOlt^e 


and collect the ' public dues, subject to $ 
personal prosecution for every exaction ex- 

,i.. *. 


Vised to demand on bchaif of the public, and 
for every deviation from the regulhlioiis pre- 
scribed for the coll eel ion' of it i No power 
will then etist in the country by which' the 
rights vested in' the landholders belief 
laiions can be infringed, or tbe value of 
property affected. Land muslin consequence 
become tbe most desirable of all proporty; and 
the industry of the people will be directed tp 
those improvements in agriculture which are 
as essential to their own welfare Us to the 
prosperity of the statfe. 


“ lotit be compared with that 

turn of He publ.o revenues, and dfsnuted l ord ^ n „ w (1> It l a gnot nlear the 
claims between the latter and their ryots, or K - 


other persons concerned in the collection of 
their rents, have hitherto been cognizable in 
the courts of maaladawliti, or revenue courts 
Tnc Collectors of the revenue preside in these 
Courts as Judges and an appeal lies from their 
decisions to the Board of Revenue, and from, 
the decrees of that Board, to the Governor-Ge- 
neral in Council in the department of revenue. 
The proprietors can neverconsiderthe privilege 
which have been conferred upon them is 
secure, whilst the revenue officers are ^vested 
with these judicial powers. Exclusive of the 
objections mising to these Courts from their 
irregular, summary, and often ex parte pro- 
ceedings, and from the Collectors being oblig- 
ed to suspend the exercise of their judicial 
functions, whenever they interfere with their 
financial duties, it is obvious that if the regu- 
lations for assessing and collecting the public 
revenue are infringed, the revenue # offieeis 
themselves must be the aggressors, and that 
individuals who have been wronged by them 
in one capacity, can never hope obtain re- 
dress from them in another. Their Jtnaqofal 
occupations equally disqualify them for ad- 1 
ministering the laws between the proprietors of 
land and their tenants. Other security there- 
fore must be given to landed property, and to 
the rights attached to it,' before the desired 
improvements in agriculture can be expected 
to be effected. Gevemment must divest itself 
of the power of infringing, in its executive 
capacity, the rights and privileges, which, as 
exercising the legislative authority, it has con* 
ferred on the Jand holders. The revenue 
Officers must be deprived of theijr judicial 


Now Let the spirit of the aboye declarations 
made some forty year*ago,bo dply considered, 

of the 

. _ . that whrlst 

tbe former affords every pledge for these 
ty of property and of its value, the latter places’ 
them in the enost precaiious and uncertain 
slate ? What can more effectually depreciate 
the value of estates than such a threat as is held 
out against them, of resuming portions which 
are not to be kuown for years to come ? 


These are the grievancenof which the zemin- 
dars have just reason to complain, but which 
we see no feasible way of remedying. — Refor- 
mer, May 28. 


We have copied from the Reformer some*re- 
marks on the letter of Mr. Secretary«MANGLKS 
to the S udder Board of s Revenue, regarding 
the manner of conducting resumption operati- 
ons, which appeared W the, fndia Gazette of 
the 22d inst. under the head of Revenue Board 
qjrculars. The Reformer, it will be observed, 
considers this letter gif Mr. Mangles as an 
instance of that cautious policy which tb% 
Government have always adopted in carrying 
on the resumption operations, and by referring 
to Regulation II. of 181^ points out that both 
these Regulations have been conceived in the 
same spirit. We do not dispute this. Qn the 
contrary, we find that a singular ■ anecdote 
which; not long ago, was related to us by a Sikh 
Sirdar from Sokaw, confirms , this view of the 
subject. Before the petty Rajahs ynd Chiefs, 
occupying the tract of country which lies 
between the Jumna and the Indus, had 
placed themsel ves under the protection of the 


when disputed under foe regal at ionismust be 
subjected to the coguizsnoe of cpbrtf of Judi 
cature, superintended’ by induce, a, from 
official situations, and tbe naturi of iheir 
trusts, shall not only be wholly 1 u n interested 
in the result of their decisions, but- bpadd lb 
decide impartially befween the pablfo ahd tUe 
proprietors of lani^ and Lals6*h#mn tie 
latter and their tenants, ', The coifo^eivb^f ihh 
revenue must not Only bedivesfedOf 


powers. All financial claims of the buMiwdjIt'ifish Government, Runjit $ipG,. the ruler 

i j! a. j i ii.. ‘ i' x » TTr . l _ 'j • .» .. 


of the Punjab, thjereatpt^ to invade their* 
Country. /The alarm, occasioned by the threat 
of so powerful a Chi^capsed them to set 
aside their petty qUarr v pl^ and .meet at Pattel- 
la,' one of the largest towns ill the country, to 
consult on the. best mode of protection against 
tbe northerp etpfni s^liieb thereatepd destruc- 
tion t6 tbeir posseWicns. Some were for malt* 

S fau united reffofance, whilst others, eon- 
ous of the overwhelming superiority of 


erpfdecidingupon their owfi acts, but rehd^frllluajit’s pavatnf, declared that nothing but the 
amenable for them to the Courts of judluatare fluid of tfrBnpbhcould save tfceit ouutfy. 
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The whole assembly at last came to the 
conoJusiofo, that the only alternative left for 
then* was submission to either one of thdse 
two powerful neighbours, and ihe Raja of Pa- 
tUtfa, the most respectable among them, *tl#us 
declared his sentiments in his figurative orien- 
tal style. “ Brethren, your difficulties have 
brought you to the necessity of submitting to 
the yoke m either Run jit Sing or the English. 
The former is like the cholera, putting an end 
to the life of the patient in an instant, whilst 
the latter may lie justly compared to the hec- 
tic fever of consumption, destroying its sub- 
ject by degrees. Die, brethren, we must; but 
existence is so dear to man, that if we can 
linger on for a while, we would rather do that, 
than allow ourselves to foe cutoff at once. Det 
us, therefore, submit to the English, and pro- 
tect ourselves against the speedy desolation 
of Runjit’s sword/* This termi rnted lliegde- j 
bate, and the Sikh chiefs, adopting the advice 


~of the rajah of Patiala, have since that period 
been under the protection of the British 
Government. ' 

r 

• The opinion of the Rajah of Patiala and 
that of the Editor oftbe Rt'former t do not ap- 
pear to us to differ in thedeast, as respects the 
character of the British Indian Government ; 
a circumstance which goes a good way to con- 
firm the impression iliat necessity and riot free 
choice is the cord which binds the natives to 
our interests.* How far such a state of feel- 
ing among the native population is favour- 
able to the stability of oiir empire, and “bow- 
far, Under suoli circumstances, it is prudent 
to excite feeling i of discontent, by harassing 
them with the resumption operations and other 
encroaahmenU on the comforts which they 
lia^e been in the habit of enjoying for geneia- 
tions, we leave those at the head of pubUo 
affairs to determine. — Hurkaru, May 29. 


TRADE ON THE INDUS. 


We have had the opportunity of perusing 
some valuable reports reooi tly received by the 
Bengal Government from Captain Btirnes, 
“ on the Trade of the countries bordering on 
the* Indu$/' copiesof which have been furnished 
to the Chamber of 'Commerce. They consist 
of— * 

A c Memoiron the Navigation of the Indus. 

A list of manufactures, home and foreign, 
found in the bazar of Tptta, of all which a sej, 
ef specimens has been sent to Calcutta by Cap- 
tain Burnes. 

A report on the Commerce of Tatta and 
Sinde, prepared after ten days’ residence in 
that city. 

A paper on.the Commerce of Hydrabad and 
the lower Indus. 

A list of the merchantable articles of home 
and foreign manufacture found in lower 
Sinde. Of these it is intended also to forward 
specimens. . * 


them. In the first paper we have nnmmf, 
Capt. Burnes lias given a sketch of the British 
commercial intercourse with Sinde, from Uie 
| records existing at Bombay. 

“ It seems that the first settlement in Sinde, 
was made in the year 175S, as the demand for 
woollenu and <’ther goods in the countries tra- 
versed by the Indus held out great encourage- 
ment. This factory was withdrawn in the year 
1775 under instructions from the authorities in 
England 1 , because of differences with the Go- 
vernment of SirrJ?, and, as the dispatch says, 
as we have before experienced some instances 
of the arbitraVy disposition of the Princ^/ In 
1799 such, however, were the Inducements, 
from the tendency of trade to run in the chan- 
nel of the Indus, that the East India Company 
sought to renew their commercial connection 
with Sinde, and Mr. N. Crow, who was deput- 
ed for that purpose, restored the factory at 
Taittf, and procured permission of the Govern- 
ment to fix his residence either in that oity or 
at the port of Curacbee.” 


Ollier reports, we understand,, hiive sin<ft 
been received from this indefatigable agent 
researches are oompleted, we triisi 
tors will Ue printed in a collected fora 
nerai information, more particularl] 
l of tbo mercantile community, to whom tb< 
^irious detafls they contain willbeofiiuicl 
Interest, and toay'pdssibly afford fo&meani d 


The jealousy of the native merchants, howe- 
ver, induced the Sindian. Government in the fol- 
lowing year, first to order Mr. Crow to with- 
draw fromCuracheetoTatta, and a few months 
pfterwajds to abandon the factory altogether ; 
and it was not till 1832. that the British, autho- 
rities came toan 'Understanding with the Sin- 
dian Ameerg to re-establish our commercial re- 
lations wi$b u>$ country and to put them on a 
footing pf stability Captain Burnes mentions 
Ispiyip oariojtf jaot ae to $e frequent change* 
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of the site of the navigable entrance Ho the 
Indus, which had rendered it necessary to 
shift the poit of dcbarcation fipm time t(*{ 
time — from Aurunga- bunder, where the Bri- 
tish first disembarked their goods, to Sbah- 
buuder 20 miles west of the former to 
Curachee in Crow’s* time, and of late years to 
Vikliur. But on all matters relative to the 
navigation of the river, we would refer the 
reader to a more elaborate^ treatise by Lieut. 
Carl css, from his own observations and those 
of Lieut. Wood, which has lately been prin- 
ted at Bombay. Captain Burnes compares the 
Indus with- the Nile, but shews that, in spite 
of ail the difficulties of its entrance, its com- 
munications with the sea by land carnage and 
otherwise are shorter and better for traffic 
than those of tike Egyptian river. The city 
of Tatla, he observes, wps at on* tjmorthe 
emporium of a vast commerce. 44 We read of 
the thousands of weavers who converted the 
raw materials of foreign countries into rich 
and costly fabrics ; of the ware-houses in 
which the goods were housed ami the canals 
bv which they were transported to and from 
the Indus: butthr traces ofsuch things alone 
remain. An exten ive cemetry, adorned by 
some chaste tombs, serves to inform the stran- 
ger of the past opulence of Tatta : the popu- 
lation has dwindled below 1<MKH) souls ; many 
houses are marked by mouiras of ruir^; many 
aie uninhabited, hut in the rest we yet find 
the people occupied with the same operations 
that engaged their forefathers. The loongee* 
and cottons'are still manufactured,” fee. The 
loongee , of which there are 21 kinds, is stated 
to he a inixed fabric of silk and cotton : 
21 descriptions of other fabrics of the place 
were also found there by Captain Burnes in Ja- 
nuary last, the following being his estimate of 
the present trade of Tatta : — • 


HOME MANUFACTURES. 

Loongecs* yearly value, Rs k 

Sooseet, v • „ 

Gurbees ,, 

Musroo 4 „ 

Other cloths, „ 


•2,15,000 

1,80,0001 

10,000 

7.000 

2.000 


Rs. 4,14,000 


foreign Manufactures. 

British Cottons stamped in Tatta 

and retailed there 

Foreign goods, chiefly British, 
consumed in Tatta, 


19.000 

12.000 


Total Rs. 4,46,000 

Of the trade of Hyderabad, be Observes that 
some notion of its extent may be formed from 
the revenue yielded by tlie farming system. 
“ The duties at Hyderabad of export, import 
and every desoriptieif (Opium excepted) are 
now farmed annually for one laMi add twenty- 
five thousand rupees Kora? which aro about 
26 percent, lower in value than $be current 
rupee of India’’,,..** I estimate^ that on all 
sides the imports into Hyderabad by those! 


various channels, amount to more than four 
laklw of rupees per .annum,” — of which sum 
more than a third copyists of British cottons. 
V£e # \vill conclude with the following extract : 

44 The great variety of cloths at Vikkur ex- 
cites attention, not from the quality or quanti- 
ty of the articles but the many prices from 
whence they come. It was hardly to be ex- 
pected that, in a small bazar at the month of 
the«Indus, there should * o cloths from Main- 
bar, Cutch, Palee, Jaysulmeor, Upper Siude 
and Britain; a closer watching of the caprices 
of the people and of the patterns and discre- 
tions of cloth which they require, would no 
doubt prove advantageous. The' late invest- 
ments brought by the Bombay merchants, 
yielded, in several instances, a clear profit of 
12 per cent., on some things double, and the 
be^gproof of the success which has attended 
the speculation, is the establishment of n ri- 
val house, when there are already eight whole-, 
sale merchants of cloth resident in Hyderabad. 
The natives df Sinde do not as yet feel satis- 
fied that they are to enjoy the privileges of 
our treaties in common with foreign merchants, 
otherwise I have strong reasons to believe 
that they would seek to keep the market in 
their own hands, and when it has made some 
progress, this I doubt not, u il I be the situ- 
ation of the Indus trade .” — Calcutta Courier , 
June 20 


On a former occasion we brought to notice a 
report on the trade on the Indus by Captain 
Burnes. ’ We have now before iis a reporj of 
equal merit and interest, sub-nitUH^by Lieu- 
tenant Mackcson, upon the nature of the 
commercial intercourse between Loodhiana 
and the towns on tbe Sutlej, Ohara and Itylus. 
The report begins with a sketch of the state 
of things prior to. Lord William Bcntinck’g 
ftealies with the Ameers of Sind: 

44 Prior to the treaties entered into by the 
British Government with the Rulers of Lahore 
and Bhawtliur in 1832 - 33 , the River Ohara 
and the Indus above Mithaukotdo not appear 
to have been much used as channels of com- 
merce. During the time, however, that the 
province of Dara Ghazi Khaurf was held in 
farm by the Nawab of Bhawlpur, a trade tri- 
fling in amount is known to have been carried 
on by merchants at Mithankot, which exten- 
ded to the Cities of Shikarpur and Dara GIibbi 
K baun on the Indus, Shujabad and Multan 
on thrf Cliinab, and Bfcawlpur on the Ohara, 
U&iot produced in abundance and of superior 


quality in the neighbourhood of Jhujha, and 
Khaopur (towns on the left bank of the Indus 
in the territory of Nawab JBhawlkhan) was 
exported to Shujabad ip the Panjab, and the 
returns were in coarse . sugar (shakar) and 
molasses (gur) wheat from the banks of the 
InduB below Dara Ghazi Khan and indigo 
from the Doaba of j^iiltan and from Kbanpuv 
wefc also sent to Shiltarpur. From the neigh- 
bourhood of Shikarpur Mabin {pbitkari) 
alum (gogal), bdellium, (gandhak) brim- 
stone, (bakir, mithi)an earth brought from 
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hakknr, and one** tonally aim ends and other 
dried fiuhs were brought to BbirwJpur. 

THediUies levied on the above trade w*Te 
egl&'od %s a giant from the Nawab of Bhawl* 
put by tho’Pfrs of Mitimnket (Musalwmnspi- 
rftVnl 'tea eh efts) and farmed by them tomer- 
chftnts. ' ' XJjey themselves also engaged in Ike 
tinde, and owing lo the respect pafdto Ibfifr 
religious (diameter by the rude Be loch 
tHbes inhabiting the batiks rtf the Indus be* 
tween T>arat>hasffi Kbaon and Shi k a rpu Treats 
furnished with passports from tlibm were al- 
lowed to phas* tirithuut molestation. The boats 
crtiptoyed in the carriage of the trade, with the 
exception of a few belonging to the Pirs, were 
the property of boatmen residing at Mitlian- 
koltand Chaehnmi on the Indus, and were hir- 
ed by the voyage. , From Hh&wlpurto&bi- 
knrpur, a distance of IDOkoss, the eliargrtwphs 
5 rupees per pot (load of 22 to 24 pakha 
irmrinds) ofTcirana (groceries) and half that 
sum for an equal quantity of jjrain. From 
Mithankotto Bhawlpur, Shnjabad, And Data 
Ghnzi Khauit, distances of 60 koss,* the charge 
whs l rupee per pot , or 22 in a fi nds of grain, 
and the same for half that quantity’ oT grocer- 
ies. The boatmen were supplied with rations 
by an agent of the merchants Who accompanied 
the merchandize a* supercargo, as long as 
the vo) age continued. 

$ On the seizure of the Dara Ghazi Khaitn 
province by the Sikhs, (in 1881) the Pirs of 


to Ym Extensively cultivated in the vacini- 
ty of Ruhon, a town 14 uni lee from Loodbbuia 
en the right hank of the Sutlej, and 4o have 
been hitherto conveyed % land on camels by 
the circuitous route of the forts in the desert 
toBkuWulpur end SHiik^rpoor, and also to 
have been sent across'the river to Mooltan. ■ 

. "“/The cane is not cultivated to any extent 
oh the banks of the Sutlej or Ohara below 
Lodi aria. In ^he vicinity Of Multan andShu- 
jabad it is more plentiful*, ahd though of a 
small kind yields a large quantity of sacharine 
matter, but a very coarse kind of sugar unfit 
for exportation, and molasses, are all that is 
prepared from it, and the duty oti its culti- 
vation is heavy. At Shikarpoor, I am told the 
cultivation of the cahe has only very recently 
beer; introduced. Molasses (guf) is now pre- 
pared there, but of an inferior quality. Hitherto 
the communications by water have not been' 
sufficiently frequent or regular to have any 
material effect on the trade by the land routes, 
the merchants, engaged in whiph, from their 
longer established connexion, can more readi- 
ly supply any sudden demand in the market, 
and limit IhHr speculations witch it is over- 
stocked. In the course of a few seasons more, 
however, it may be expected that they will be 
obliged either tijytriopt the route by the rivers 
or allow thernsJIW to be supplanted in the 
trade by themerchantsof Lodi an ah. The towns 
of Firozpur, Rnsur, Pnkpatton, Khnirpur, 


M (thank ot took refuge on the left bank of the': Bhawlpur, tfcli, Khnnpur, Shikarpoor, with the 
Indus, and the trade ceased to be carried on. |' G ® lw J tr y surrounding them, and even Hyder* 
The boatmen formerly employed in it now j ” (>vv by a land route via 1 all 

gain a seiv»iy subsistence in transporting grain i * rf)rn Bombay, ought to depend on n* for their 
- * ' - 1 supplies both for consumption and exporta- 

tion , and offer an improving market the fur- 
ther our merchants proceed/* • ' 


and fire-wood up and down the river 

When the treaties alluded to gave promise 


of better security and a stab-1 e and more equi- 
table system of duties a f t fixed rates, the 
Loodhina merchants, at the suggestion of Gfip* 
tain Wade, whom they accompanied in his mis-* 
Sion to Bhawulpore in 1832*33, made their 
first experiment, proceeding down the river as 
far as Shikarpoor. Their next vo^a^e exten- 
ded to Khaupoor below Mithenkotc; and in 
the third, which is stated to have been theiT 
last «i venture in 1835-36, sony* of them went 
no farther dbwn than Hyderabad, meeting 
there the boats of the merchants at Bombay 
then ascending the Indus Tor the first time? 
“but others embarked cargoes at Shikarpoor, 
part of which they disposed of on ihe way 
downward* and they carried the remainder 
as far as » ©bore Bore, the present Oort on L the 
Indogr. -A detailed and very Copious " 
given of the various articles f ntehded 
embarked in eight boats On the. next expedi* ] 
tiondowo the riyer, destined torHbe various 
' course. The principal article in 
tiis0j|tfttigar, soft and coarse and in the state 
r^ ihe vest being cotton (for Htmderabad 
salatnojiiae, borax, oil, if to^ 
Mac* oarda»W% jjM 

eat variety eftwtoor article .(w * 
j with nati renames only), tbeiportt ftaipbr* 
t of these in- valuebeing Benar'ds kinfciaM 
i tune ant of 3 l 5001nspe€s. Bugaulr k jrtafod 


The poverty of people has not allowed them 
the luxury of brass or iron vessels for culinary 
purposes, little demand was therefore found 
Ijfor the ‘metal wares sent to BhaWulpur on 
the first adventure. But foreign metals are 
expected to find their way more cheaply. up 
the river from’Bontbay': 

“ Iron ore is found in considerable abun- 
dance in the hills to the north and north east 
of Ropar on the Sutlej. It is brought down 
to Sisa, a mart for bill produce in our own 
provinces, and thence distributed into the 
plains ; it lias not however, hitherto been ex- 
ported westward, and Bhawlpur derives its 



Ipur currency, equal to 12 annas Katdar. Un- 
Wprght iron^mayW ’pa^cbaACd at five seers 
per IC'aldar rupee; tilf»oty+6ve which go to 
a sertr. These jirtoe# do not differ' materially 
from those of £etH*na/bwt the- commodity is 
Scarce and Only ptOOprktfle at the larger towns, 
which places W quite beytmd the means of the 
satfe clasfes/¥ho have ft id general use in In- 
dia; and Amdjr are the inconveniences sob*; 
milted to, apdtbe hide Contrivances had re* 
course to by tlicln foV tbewant of it, both in 
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their building, in their household .furniture, the Indus, while interests and prejudice com* 
and the necessary implements pf labdfr and bine to keep opeh the channels it has /or med fat 
mechanism. Door hinges and "padlocks with itself under a state of thing* somewhat different 
iron fastenings, may be mentioned as things* „ - ^ 

wanting even in the houses of the wealthier , ? • 
orders; an investment of them made up after * k e l n f.® it® 

tind^i'readv aafe " h 81 **'* “ »• couatriaVw^.peak of o J par O baaa 0 « 

y lighter ant) more costly manafacturesmustdo- 

The following remarks regarding* Opium pend on the facilities they have of dfsposihg pf 
have attracted our notice ; the writer has their raw produce, it appears of importance*? 
apparently not given much attention to the enceurge as much as possible in the first in* 
financial point of view : — • stance, the transport by the rivers ofheavy* 1 

„ , bulky and cheap merchandise : a lighter rattr 

“ A small quantity of the hill opium was of toll that would allow of the exportation of 
taken down the river by the Loodiana mer- wheat, rice, grain, ghee, wool, rock salt, hides, 
chants on their first voyage arid disposed of at 10 Bombay, would insure a profitable re* 
the different towns, but owing to its not torn on the metals, chintzes and coarse wool- 
being sufficiently refined or to a different tea* of Europe, and the spices of the castren 
mode of Reparation it did not meet with aisles, articles of which there is at present most 
favorable sale, and the experiment has not I nee#, and of which the consumption is gene* 
been repeated. Many hundred tnannds of >al and oertain. With respect to tho exist* 
tho drug, grown under om hill provinces and ing trade of Europe with the countries on tho 
in t|»e protected Sikh States, aic annually sent Indus and other rivers of the Punjab in. tfio ' 
through those countries via Jeselmir and lighter and iftore costly fabrics, the attempt 
Sindh to Damaon for exportation, notwith- to divert it from its present channel, unaided 
standing the agency on the part of Govern- by European enlerprizo and European capi* 
merit at Dura Dlmou for the purchase of it, tal, must be of boubtfui success. The Mar* 
arid unless prohibited by heavy duties it will wari merchants, who conduct it by the land 
eventually find its way by the river route to route, have no interest in adopting that by tho 
the polls on the Indus. At present the quan- river. The advantages which the water oar- 
tity grown in the Punjab is trifling, but appli- tinge bolds out in point of lighter duties could 
cations have been made by met chants of A,in- not compensate with the competition it wduld 
ritsar to ascertain tire price which Government expose them to, for the loss of the monopoly 
give for it at Bombay, and whether it would they at present enjoy ; while if we look for ite 
be considered there as contraband if exported adoption toother native merchants, we shall 
from the Pijnjab by the channel of the rivers, not find them willing tot rust valuable invest* 
Perhaps nothing is better calculated to give ments.to the risks of a river navigation till 
an impetus to the trade on the Indus than tu further experience In cargoes of less pried 
encourage the exportation by it of this valua- shall have given them motto confidence in ita 
bln drug.” v safety. ’• ’ 1 * 

Saltpetre is said to abound every wVre on The report concludes with an account Of tho 
the banks of the Sutlej and of the Indus below number (surprisingly small) and sizes of cargo 
Mitlieukote, but for want of demand at present Ijbats available for hire, from Mitbenkote up* 
little is prepared; The following gemarks wards, anri with some 9 useful information re- 
(with which we must conclude our extracts,) garding the proper seasons for ascending an 3 
are certainly very just, and wfll lead us riot to descending the river, the distances of time and 
be oversanguine in expecting that trade will space, and the names of the towns on its banks* 
at once desert existiug channels and rush into — Calcutta Courier, October 14. 
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llth March.— I proceeded in the boats to- it, apd halted in a village called Muigan, die* 
day up the river, keeping always close to tWPWioe about 10 tuiles, inhabited by Chriabs, 
British side. Low oouniry, irregularly formed, which I saw here the 4 first {time ; but this quite 
solitary lime stone rocks on Jbotbsides, eon- distinct people is here much mingled with 
tinue to form broken chains, hat diminishing Burmese, whose religion theahave in the low* 
io size andkt. The country near the river er parts adopted. In their iSature* they are 
banks, alluvial aqd very fertile, bechmds by a very different race, as well as in their man* 
and by, higher ; some sandstone cotigjpmer&te ners ; less Mongol-like, fairer, but much more 
visible under the alluvial strata* bn the most children of nature. - A pagoda was a short time 
elevated places. Plantain plantation bn vbtttfy sago jmftt here, and a Stationary house for thqiir 
spots, and much more couan caUivation than priest% The peo^e expressed their incline? 
Tbe/ore; The river forms tenoral istaa4n part / don to remain ai*feis place. A g«a*t Map 
ly cultivated. We entered a small branch of] towards civilisation, as their custom* 
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continually^changing their abodes, and not ha- 
ving apy home* renders them inaccessible 4o 
amelioration. Mach annual cotton is cultiva- 
ted on the river side, chiefly of the islands. ^Pe- 
tty merchants come from Moulmein in boats, 
and buy it on the place. The inhabitants affirm, 
that they could cultivate three times more, if 
demanded^ and half the price in money ad- 
vanced. 

12th M arch*'— I made an excursion in«the 
country in a N. W direction. Plain with 
mall trees and much but thin bamboo of an 
inferior quality. Houses containing 2 or 3 
families together, spread throughout, and far 
inland. Many buffaloes, the most valuable 
property of the people, 500 feet high mountains 
on both sides forming a kind of inclined valley 
covered with very valuable timber, but no 
teak. v ♦ 

13th March. —Excursion to visit the first 
* large teak forest about 8 miles distant. Teak 
trees oocur already close to the'S. W. of the 
village intersperted with other trees, but of a 
small size.' The property called teak forests 
are already very much cleared. Very few 
large trees remain, more have been spoiled 
than used by an unsystematical cutting. Trees 
closer to the water qre of course preferred on 
account of the difficult transport of others. The 
trees are dragged by buffaloes to the river side. 
Now the. people do not cut more here, as they 
get better timber higher up. The teak, grows 
generally close to the river on plains contain- 
ing clay and sandy particles, and seem not to 
like rich soil or mountains, but an elevation 
jwftabovp the alluvial soil. I observed that 
the lower vegetation is always more scanty in 
teak forests than in other places. 

l4th March. — Excursion in a W. direction 
over the isolated limestone* mountain. Great 
difficulty in coming over, on account of nV 
footpath ; high perpendicular walls of stone 
masses, and a rich growth of bamboo, the moat*] 
difficult barrier always to overcome. Beauti- 
ful trees in the chains, chiefly the zukonsain, 
a species hitherto entirely, like the Thingan, 
neglected, but by the natives in several cases 
preferred to {eak. It is the befet for every kind 
of work, which requires .flexibility and dura- 
bility of wood. Several of those trees grow 
200 feet or higher. A large cave in the ronk filled 
with stalaitists, contains water estimated as 
enring all kinds of diseases. Its examina- 
tion, which occupied me the rest of the day, 


under wrater across the river fin several places 
and form currents and eddies. Features of the 
jpountry the same throughout ; beautiful culti- 
vable uniform plains all covered with wood 011 
both sides, here and there prominent isolated 
limestone rooks. We puljed the whole day, 
and arrived in the evening on the island of 
Kolounkhinn. > 

16th Ma rob.— Kolounkhinn Is the largest 
island in the river. At the particular request 
of Mr. Blundell, 1 stopped here a day to exa- 
mine it. It contains throughout alluvial soil, 
very rich and light ; a good mixture of clay and 
snnd with abundance of lime ; and has the 
double advantage of having sufficient moisture 
throughout the year, and to be high enough, 
to be not subjected to the annual inundation 
of {lie river. But much of the best laud is 
lost by* frequent inroads of the river at high 
water, which have-formed many channels ci her 
filled with stagnant water or with mud. Al- 
most the whole island lays waste. Beautiful 
timber trees interspersed with a IV w* leak grow 
in some parts abundantly. In other parts the 
forests are burnt down, and have given place 
in low tracts to thick jungle ; in higher parts 
to exuberantly growing tiger grass, tilled with 
deer, hogs and other wild auirnals. 

17lhjdarch. — We went on again the next 
morning. We were obliged to go back round 
the southern corner of the island to come in 
the main channel. The stream is very rapid ; 
the men were obliged to drag the boats over 
the most difficult places. Pulled the .whole 
day and made scarcely 6 miles. Remained the 
night close to a Carean village without name. 


18th Mar^h. — Proceeded again in the mor- 
ning, $ 00 a afterwards we came, to a place 
from where now teakwood is brought to Moul- 
mein. It is very good, and estimated strong, 
and of the best quality, but its supply will not 
last lonv;. If the demand for teakwood con- 
tinues as now, 0l whicli is almost certain, the 
foicsts near the river will be in 15 or 20 years 
pretty void, and this estimable branch of trade 
must by and by expire. Went on and haltid 
on the island of Kokri to give the people rest, 
who had very hard work to pull against the 
stream. The first chain of mountains begins 
behind Kokri and the banks of, the river be- 
come rocky. The formation is either solid and 
compaot limestone, or it makes a transit in 
Mica state, which predominates 1U miles higher 
up entirely. We encamped this-evening on 


lime, some carbonic acid, and some magnesia^ 
taut all in very gm&ll quantity* 

k }5ih March.-^A moved on to-day at 7 o’cloek 
in the jflfgping. We were obliged to go back 
reek to come in the main river. *Tfce 
i far op as about this place. The 
eootnes mote rapid ; average 4 knots ; 
itfa about of a mite depth ; in tome 
t considerable, in others, too shallow to 
•tfhy vessel of burthen j only rafts And 
ilt boats hollowed out of one free can 



shewed nothing particular, some sulphate mouth the river Yeiigbyn, on a place 

iS “ «**fc*w»s* entirely the features of a subalpine 

country. The high mountains forming the 
northern frontier of the British possessions 
elevate their heads above'the lower chains 
atout 600 to 1000 feet. . In the vegetation a 
great chaWe was perceptible, many different 
trees anil shrubs, whict were all gathered if 
in flower. ' M ' 

19th March.— I did notstop because I wish- 
ed to go as high up in the mountains as pos- 
sible, but r<could not go further than about 

. ' _ . 1 1 , _ 


eapd higher up. Chains of rocks past ten other miles ; my people positively declined 
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tabling me higher up. We dragged with Home 
difficulty the boats over the first cataract, ahd 
I was in hopes that the, river would become 
smoother beyond it, but it does not cease to 
wind through a very narrow valley. The bank* 
are often perpendicular walls of Mica slate 
fantastically formed*; its breadth is sometimes 
only 30 yards, very deep, but many rooks cross 1 
it under water ip all directions. • 

I was so happy as to make this day a probably 
valuable discovery of a very rich, layer of iron- 
stone. The presence of iron manifested itself 
already 12 miles below, chiefly on the Burmah 
side; in the form of red oxyd. In other places 
isolated masses were founds chiefly in a state 
of corrosion, and this led me to a closer exa- 
mination of the banks, till I found this rich 
layer of about 50 feet breadth reaching in the 
river. How far it reaches in land in depft, I 
could, of course, not determine, ' I collected 
more than 100 specimens, a past of which I 
intend to send to Calcutta, to get the opinion* 
of distinguished geologists. 


Wc encamped on the banks' fin a 'perfect wifi 
dqrness. No vestige of human habitations 
Tigers very numerous, following us, but never 
att^pking, roared the whole night close to ehr 
place. The Burmese, who were never so far 
up, were all frightened. 

20th March.— My intention was, leaving the 
boats to cross the interior in an easterly direo- 
tiou ; but it was not possi ble to persuade the 
men to do so. The gaun or headman who 
accompanied us, and who had a knowledge 
of the country, declared it from this side .not 
easily passable. I was therefore, though 
reluctantly, obliged to return to the Yongbya, 
to go from thaie in the interior. Returning I 
determined the position of the iron mine, and 
brought on tbings,inorder to begin to-morrow 
my inland journey. 

J. W. Helfer, m. d. 

Oh the Yengbien, 20 tk Marck t 1837. ^ a 

« [Englishmen, 


PARSEES’ LANDED PROPERTY. 


The draft of an Act for securing to Parsees The introduction of the words Chattels real 
the undisturbed possession of lauded property, and Free hold property into an Aot intended 
which may have been transmitted, within the for the benefit of Asiatics is liableto seriobl 
limits of the King’s Courts, according to their objection. These terms belong strictly to the 
national usages, has just been read in the circumstances of landed, property underlie 
Legislative Council and published for general English law, and there is no analog? in the 
information. The occasion of this law is cx- nature of Indian tenures by which the oondt- 
plainod in a series of resolutions. is much tions they imply can be conveyed to the mind 
to be regretted tliattho Go vermneniltegulati - of a native. It it be said that it was dilhcult 
ons passed since the new Charter came into to give any adequate paraphrase of the words; 
operation, have been deprived of theinvaluable ij will naturally be asked how a Native is 
advantage of a preamble, and that those who iikely to comprehend Jhat which it baffled the 
are called to yield obedience to thei ivare left ingenuity of the legislators to express iw 
to their own conjectures for the reasoning intelligible language. If, on the other h and , 
upon which they arebuilt. That the Acts of the it bo said that an explanation of these terms 
Legislative Council have bean generally would have lengthened the enactment, it 
concke, and often worded with great accuracy, should be remembered, that, , even brevity 
is willingly allowed ; but this is a poor com- oeaaes to be a virtue when it defeats the 
pensation for the absence of a preamble. For object of a law, by making it incomprehensible, 
want of this explanatory introduction, the In this enactment it is manifestly the objetot 
reasons which gave birth to the law, even of Government to confer a boon on the Parsed 
if ordinarily known in society at the time of community; and to obtain a return of gratitude 
its enactment, willsoorTbe beyond the reach of and confidence ; and for this purpose, forsooth, 
discovery, and thus the object for which the the Parsees are told that their landed property 
law was enacted will eventually be defeated, shall he taken to have always been Chattel* 
and the law itself become a sou roe ofinjoaMgfr. ryle What Parsee Will comprehend the club- 
by its application to cases which.it was never Woter of this speoies of property ? 
intended to embrace. If it b? intended, to give , * 

to the execution of laws, the aid of pttblie The second proviso of the new Act, may 
opinion, and without this they speedily be- possibly be intelligible to a European lawyer, 
come inert, a preamble stating the occasion hut it is to be regretted that it was not put into 
in which the new rules originated, Is of the such simple language, a* to be within the 
first importanee. , Indeed the SaaotetJe^s comprehension of a Native. The enactment 
which precede the - present act afford the consists of one single sentence, and we defy 
strongest argument in favour of a preamble the most learned oriental scholar to translate 
when they state, the necessity bf giving the it into any Asialidlhnguage, with even a hobe 
•people confidence in the institutions Coder that it will be Understood to such**degr*e 
which they live. , * as to enable n man safely to act on it; fa 
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jive, * .Native a, complete idea of tbw rpfe, a 
.jpoaptmit. tUree time* it* own JenMh. woulty 
•careelj be sufficient. -Fritndof Itd^FtplG 1 

_ Oar lawgivers seem determined to adhere to 
/#he system of legislation by driblets, The 


|be Remitted to rights frbm which the nal|te 
ofChjun, ^be Iftug, and ihe Burmese is ex- 
cluded, tbe Ligislativc Counci I best knew. The 
injustice is easllyremcdied. Another clause 
would not add vegf much to the length of the 
enactment, and, perhaps* xhile Mr. Macaulay 
_ „ . .has before him in the very Gazette* containing 

general new of a subject, the promulgation ofhhe Parsee draft, evidance (Act I. of 1837) 0 f 


a comprehensive enactment, embracing a pun 
oiple, appears to be beyond them. They are 
content with legislative patch- work ; they meet 
immediate exigencies by special edicts with- 
out giving a thought to future contingencies 
which, in all, probability, may cause it to be 
v ranch regretted that the apecial act had not 
Veen rendered general. In the passing laws 
for the benefit of individual classes of thenorn- 
w unity, they are guilty of positive injustice to 
those who might be, aud have an equal right 
lobe, included in the operation of the enact- 
ment, but whom tti is partial inode of lawgiv- 
ing subjects, comparatively, to disadvantage. 
'When A. B. and C. are similarly situated, the 
law which confers favour upon A. only, dis- 
favours B. and C. But, it is said, “ the law 
regards property, and A. is rich whereas B. 
and C. are poor/’ This may be, but surely 
the shilling of B. and C. is as much property , 
as the pound of A. and is comparatively of 
greater value to them than is the greater sum 
to him ; moreover, granting that the amount 
. of property of B. aud C. be now small, is that 

* any ground for the assumption that it is to 
v continue so? The arguments in favour of 

partial legislation are ; 1st. Unjust, for in law 
all men are equal. 2udly. Absurd, supposing 
! aTorekqow ledge of events,, and involving the 
assertion “ what is now must be always/, What 
, is the justification of a system which argument 
' proves unsound ? Simply this. “ A. was the 
only one of the three who asked tor the law, 
and when B. and C. express a want for a si- 
, milar one, we can make it."This,is legislatfoi: 
# for a community, and paving the way for the 
introduction of a code ! c 

Th’e observations by tbe Friend of India 
Upon tbe draft of the Parsee inheritance act 
are, as far as they go, most sound, aud sensi- 
, toleS The prefix of a preamble stating the rea- 
sous for the enactment is justly noted as a 

• great improvement. It is called a resolution, 
in order to quibble off the confession that it 
was. found necessary to re-adopt the system of 
preambles, which Mr. MaoUulay endeavoured 
to explode. This is somewhat of a ma 


M J 1 1 now briefly submit the Subject to them in 
£l»Uace of tbevesolatfon i. Jood^tbe iaJSfP notbM forra ’ with jnt6B ‘ to * how additional 


.|jpn excellent, the language clear l the act it- 
^ -^Ijf &ldB^ e orat4ir worded. English law slang ik 




M frr the purpose only^it would ap- 
T . , ^mystification, and the second clause, of 
r act is, as pur Seram pore cotemporary re* 
rks. such as. would baffle literal translation, 
pMOg calculated for the pcmshl o£ English 
thannatrves of India, utterly 


WiatM rnthpr r _ — 

iltUM in Icgjut; technicalities. . ,T6je main 

" ’ 

partial character. * why the Parse si 


the consequences of his iuteuse passion for bre- 
vity, he will consent to sacrifice his legislative 
hobby for the) benefit of some of ihe communi- 
ty for whom heenaoteth laws. Two Mi* in the 
course of eighteen -month#! to. enable one Cal- 
cutta magistrate to exeeise full powers, ought 
to show the extraordinary member that neces- 
sity will have law, and that In future acts he 
had better anticipate her _ requisition as the 
shortest method iiHhe end ; for to insist on 
the argument (which seems most weighty with 
him) as one' new clause is shorter than one 
new act, so is it more expedient to expend 
thirty words in making a law comprehensive 
than to preserve its conciseness at rlie cost 
of its efficiency. 

The drafts of intended acts are published 
for comment and suggestion. Government has 
already availed itself of the correction of its 
legislative errors. We sincerely (rust thai, 
on the present occasion, the opportunity of 
exlcn/Jing a valuable privilege to persons, 
living under British protection, will not he 
left unuonsidered', and that act of 1837, re- 
cast and amended, may give the first example 
of a more rational system of legislation than 
has hitherto prevailed under the new regime: 
a system untrammelled by the peculiar crotch- 
ets of individual legislators, calculated to work 
for the benifil of the many, and not, as a' pre- 
sent, on^tho special, expediency-principle, 
devotttfsimply to quiet the complaint of a class, 
smooth down for the nonce an occasional 
difficulty.— Englishman, February 20. 


Let us resume the notice of the proporsed 
Parsee inheritance Act. The law has been as 
yet considered under only one, and that the 
least of the incidental objections to its indivi- 
duality. The inexpediency of withholding 
similar advantages with those it is proposed to 

? ;rant to the Parsees from classes of men simi- 
arly situated has been dilated on already in 
our columns. Tbe question was pot under an 
A. B* C. illustration as an appeal to the com- 
mon sense of the legislative Council. We 

* 1 1 L_* di. I it - I f A. X _ xt 


cause why the provisions of the proposed Act 
should be extended to all classes, and made 
general. 1 

We will pt suppose that, in considering the 
(enqre ofrea I, property in those parts of the 
Britijtb Indian possessions, which are .subject 
to English law, the Legislative Council ojf all 
India Can have utterly pTptermittcd the police 
of the impure of such properly in Calcutta, 
though they did only undertake to remedy &be 
existence of evil in respect to it, chiefly 
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because of the interests of certain wealthy pro-, 
prietors at Bombay. We will, hot suppose 1 
that they were ignorant of the difficulties i* 
which thin subject is involved, or that they' 
failed to consult the opinions of learned jndgSs 
recorded oh the subject, and tp profit by the 
legal acumen exhibited in discussing the ques-i 
tion. The opinions on this point have been 
most opposite, and the employment # of some 
means for reconciling them has long been ac- 
knowledged as expedient, and # was positively 
recommended from the bench of the Supreme 
Court no less (hah eighteen years ago. Tin's 
mode of reconciliation was in plain terms Die 
very measure now accorded to Parsees, but 
denied to all other residents in British India 
under English Jaw, whose states are, to use 
the wo-ds of Die learned judge above alluded 
to, still “ degarded in some instance^ within 
the grasp of law, and elevated atolhers beyond 
the reach of justice.” 

Now, Bentham says, 44 I objet dr toute bonne 
loi pent scredujre k tine seule expression 
PuicvcNiH uv m/il : e trial, eu derniere analyse, 
deqiidque nature qu*il soit, ‘o’est tout oe qui 
est peine t oil perte de plaisir” (Traits di Legis- 
lation ) Thei e are some Benthamites among 
the Legislative Council, and they will of 
course allow ns to judge them by the authority 
ot Die philosopher they follow. In diving this 
then, we lind them guilty, by this Parse© inhe- 
ritance Act of a breach of the fundamental, 
rules under which they should legislate. They 
oin‘»t to anticipate evil by neglecting to gene- 
ralise Dio remedy which they consent to apply 
to Die individual exhibition of ft universally 
felt disadvantage, and furDier, they impose 
upon all others than those they benefit, Die 
continuance of that evil, nhli!ii<^them to 
endure that peine on perle de plaisi>\ mffn which 
it should have been their duty to return them. 
The Armenians have in this respect suffered 


floWs from the oireuffistanees oldie 
(P6I. Justice.) If thfe nature of thfngg Ntf* 
decreed as has bejifi Acknowledged in this 
•mqp by the Legislative Council, that One cikss 
should be relieved of an evil, surely the decree 
must be general for all classes M regards that 
evil under which all commonly suffer. The ce- 
lebrated decision by Sir Francis listen aghtcJi, 
in Did case of Joseph v. Ronald and others, 
bears directly and immediately upon theques- 
tiob of the generalisation of this Parsec Inhe- 
ritance Actj whereby immoveable property 
shall be taken to be of the nature of chattels 
real. These, Sir Francis, in his judgment tm 
the case above cited, speaks of fn the follow- 
ing terms with relation to the term, “ effect#* 
in the clia ter. “ Real effects and real chattels 
I take to mean the same thing— any tenures 
in lands short of freehold ; I conceive, to be 
real effects and real chattels,” and he argued 
with reference to the decision in the ease 
Savage v. Buucliarara, that if a pottah' whtfftt 
is the general if not universal instrument by 
which lands are held in Calcutta, conveyed an 
estate in fee simple, then an execution could 
not, under any circumstances, make a title to 
Dae estate, and that it could not be sold in 
execution for debt. Bnt considering “ such 
grants to convey a chattel interest only, I think 
lands held under them mby be sold as assets 
by executors, and also that they may beseized 
and sold in execution.” The arguments em- 
ployed in the consideration of Uns important 
case it is not our object to enter into. Wo 
could but repeat what the a hie judge has left 
as liis opinion, stated, as it is, at great length, 
and after the fullest examination of the OUSe, 
Sir Francis Miicnaglitcn’ji decision was set 
atido, but that it was a» stricly just one 
there hi no doubt of. His decision, published 
in the form of a pamphlet, has now becollte so 
rare, that we shall not commit the sin of trite 
quotation by traftsci thing bis brief foreiblo 


tion, have, we hear, especially enlarged on Di^| 
precarious condition in Whicbthey stand with 
regard to the law of inheritance and sucecs- 
AioiVto property, and have prated tha sontC 
fixetrlaw might he assigned Diem, for (and 
they were worse off herein than the Parsees,) 
the Armenians ceased to be a nation in 1375, 
and no traces of their own law is now to be 
discovered. It is most extraordinary that our 
legislators should have, taken no notice qF the 
case of -so large, respectable, and wealthy a 
class of the community as is the Armenian. 
Is each section of society to have its own Act ? 
Are toe to have an Arpifcnian Act, by itsM 
Armenian, and a Chinese Act, by itself Chinese, 
or a Magh and Burmese Act, individually for 
the benefit and special use of Burmese and of. 
Mughs ? “Legislation/, says Godwin^ 14 as jt 
has been Usually understood >bot ,aiji Affair 
of human competence. Immutable reason is 
the true legislate jj|er deorees it behoves 



tljat whioh the ‘ nature 
decreed; andiheprcpno 
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above other classes. They, in a recent peti- Remarks, as to the nature, the expediency, and 
* •* - ‘the results of an alteration in the tenures 

above named. “ I presume/, says ho, 41 that 
the granters and the gruntces will be equally 
well pleased to have it declared that a pottah 
in this town shall be considered as a term for 
1000 years — if that bo not sufficient it may be 
enlarged. A "legislative enactment to this 
effect will ensure at once every purpose pro- 
posed by the doctiines of inference pr con- 
struction, ft will sweep away every evil which 
arises from an imaginary estate— instead of A 
shadow we shall then have the substance, and 
the Intertitude of implication wiU be exchange 
ttl for the steady and undeviating operation 
of law, * 


AW difficulties will cease, dtA rights will be 
ascertained, and All property will be legally 
subjeutddiohvery just demand.” 

The above r^m^rks and suggestions it*** 
bedh thrown together in haste, and snob tes 
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BABOO RUMQMOY HVTT, &C. 

a pamphlet pad no lesn. To instance the sin- immoveable property in Calcutta by the doe* 
gul*r sttpinenessof the Legislative Council trine of inference tor construction” is still left to 
with regard to it, does not require quite so this day inferential, and construction by the 
much argument, or one thousandth part so legislative Council appointed to amend the 
many words. What unknown drawbacks bitty laws of India ; while this council is applying 
impede the progress of common sense I eg is l a- to one section of the people subject to its aets 
tfon, we of couise know not ; but this we do a remedy for an evil of a similar nature In the 
know, thqt the English law, so severely ogfl-l cate of similar things. It remains far ourlegjs- 
nu red by aH English judge of the Supreme Jators to»#how cause why the law should not be 
Court, as ruling io the important matter of extended. — Englishman, March 7 . 

• 

BABPO RUSSOMOY DtfTT. 

It is quite an erroneous idea to refrain from some considerable time b^fote he acquires 
commenting on pnblic acts in consequence of this experience, without which his decisions, 
the share which oar personal friends may have though conscientious, may often be erroneous, 
in those acts. We believe a public writer is The appointment to this situation of a person 
bound, notwithstanding this circumstance, to like Baboo Kussomoy Dutt, who, to an exten- 
give expression to his sentiments on subjects sive knowledge ef his countrymen and their 
of public concernment, whether a friend or an languages, unites no ordinary acquaintance 
enemy be the principal party in it. Baboo with the English language, cannot but be look- 
Kussomoy Dutt, a personal acquaintance of ed upon as a most judicious measure, caleu- 
*VHrs, we are glad to find, has been nominated lated to insure the ends of justice. The dis- 
to fill the place of Mr. Brietzcke,*>n the Bench position too, of Baboo 'Kussomoy Dutt, emi- 
of the Court of Commissioners for the reoo- nently fits him for the situation to which he 
very of Debts, until that gentleman’s return has been appointed. His complete command 
from the Cape, to which place lie is about to of temper and patience in the investigation of 
proceed for the benefit of his health. The Ba- any business committed to his care, afford the 
boo will, no doubt, on the occurrence of the next grounds of hope that, with these and his other 
vacancy have a permanent scat on that Bench, i qualifications, he will fulfil the duties of his 
' , . . * . . „ , . _ vocation with credit to himself and benefit to 

The duties of a Commissioner of this Court Uloge vho wi |j come t0 , li|n f or i Uil tice. 
require talents of a peculiar character lor 

their proper performance. The people who There is another reason which induces us 
are generally the partiesno the suits institut- to laud this measure. We recognize in it the 
ed in this Court, arc Natives of the lowerorder, practical operation of a very important provi- 
whose manners and habits are widely differ- sion of the New Charter, as regards the Na- 
ent from those of the higher class of Natives tives oftliis country ; we mean their eligibility 
with whom alone European gentlemen have to higher branches of the service than those 
opportunity of associating. A European ap- they we“re before allowed to cuter; particular- 
pointed io this situation has, therefore, in the ly as we age certain the person now appoint- 
first place, to learn the character of the people ed will r tf$fjuHtioe to bis trust, and thus confirm 
with whom he is to transact business and on the favorable impression in behalf of the Na- 
the details and merits of wKose dealings he js tives of this country, wicli has'led to that pro- 
to | ronounce judgment* It must cottainly takfs vision in the Charter.— Reformer, Sept , 10. 

REDUCED TO READ POSTA GE. 

We must mark this day with a white stone, he to increase the circulation of this j on rail to 
Front this day the Indian newspapers, parcels, the extent anticipated (say 1,200 numbers - it 
and letters will travel all over India at a has now nearly one thousand) a diminution in 
gnnftly reduced rate of postage; from this day, the cost of the paper may be expected. It is 
the necessity for paying the letters addressed notour intention to enlarge the Englishman , 
to friends and constituents on their affairs is ai merely because a little more w eight is now nl- 
an end : from this day the foolish and pernici- lowed to each cover, but we purpose using a 
ous practice of presevering a distinction in the better description of "paper, as soon as we re- 
rates of letter carriage, &o., at the different ceive our stock of type, now daily expected, 
presidencies, ceases tp operate. A greater re- and we may also be occasionally induced to 
d action in the scale of newspaper postage give an extra half sheet when there is a large 
would probably have been productive of !fe**ft»pply of news or & superabundance of adver- 
vantage to the Press, the revenue and the pub- tisements. 
lie, but we are contejit for the present with 

what has been conceded, feeling satisfied that As we may not have occasion to return to the 
pe liberality will be shewn in the matter subject of the Post Office Act, we avail our- 
^len the effect of the present reduction has selves of this opportunity to repeat oar go- 
$eeu made manifest. know lodgements' to Messrs. Crawford, Ba- 

OurMofussil readers have had before them bington, and the other members of the Post 
* for some time an advertisement ahewing^what Office Committee*- not forgetting their indefa* 
the cost of the paper will be to them if thepost - ti gable Secretary, Capt. Taylor, — for the boon 
age tkrmon he paid at Calcutta. W a need only their joWt labors jiave conferred on the Indian 
add that, if the cffeoi pf the reduoed charge community. — Englishman, Oct. 2. 
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tVe had the good fortune to get into yeater- which may have been rendered necessary by 
day’s paper the chieT part of the new Post their negligence or extravagance, they wilt 
Office Act* which* if nothing decors to prevent pr#aMy make an effort to remit a proportion 
it; is 10 come iuto operation on the fflth of of their means, instead of committing thd 
Jul> next. We shall publish to morrow the “ little account" to the winds or the flames, 
tables shewing the new rates of postage, from as is’now too frequently the custom. We have 
which it will be seen that a considerable re- no doubt that the encrease of dunning letters 
duction is to he made in the expense of con- consequent upon the present clause will make 
v eying correspondence and intelligence, the clause itself extremely unpopular with tho 

distant debtors, but unless some better reason 
Tho first five olaaseaoftho New Act abolish than the annoyance it may entail, be given, 
all private dawks which are not carried on nn- For its rescission, we trust it will continue a 
iler a special license from the Government. P« rt ° f “> e New Act> To gentlemen disposed 
We are not aware that the existence o( these l ? contribute to newspapers and periodicals 
daw ks has been productive of any S reat pub- the provisions of the clause will be accepta- 
lic service further than to stimulate the acti- hie, in as much as they will no longer be called 
vily of the Government runners on the same 0,1 W the postage of their own contribute*.* 
line-an advantage counterbalanced by tliene- »»*• 18 obl U?' n S in them to impose a volun- 

ss.ty Government has been under of keep- tary tax on their own time. It is hard to lid 
ing up high rates of postage throughout the laxet * in purse also* 
country to rover the injury done to the reve- _ _ . , , , 

n nc l»y competition in a particular quarter. The loth clause, so far as the due delivery 
The preservation of the monopoly is worthy of ij 1 ' "ottos ,s concerned, is a very proper one* 
public countenance for the sake of the gene- but llieie is a phrase in it that requires a little 
ial reduction of rates which is to accompany explanation, viz. “ the saW commander shall 
its establishment. • act according to such directions as he may 

receive from such post master general." &c. 
The VI. clause in the New Act is a Very Our Indain lawgivers have already hecomo 
Important otic, and the merchant and trades- celebrated for tlicir brevity, but though breVi- 
man will hail it with gratitude. ty is the soul of wit, it is not cither the body, 

. , Jt A . . * soul, or spirit oF law. What directions are 

u VI. And it is hereby enacted, that inland tho commanders to be subject to under pa^rt 
postage duties shall be levied on the convey- 0 f joot) rupees fine ? May the post mftster or- 
anccof letters and packets by the Govern- der them hack to England, or to remain at an- 
inent post at the rates set forth in tii ^schedule ,*|ior j n »Madras roads, or to proceed along 
marked A. which is annexed to this and th e coast and deliver more mail hags? If nflno 

the full postage shall be paid either on receiptor of, these things are meant, why is not the in- 
on delivery at thk oprtos of TDK sender, and - tention of liic law* dearly expressed? \nd 
that if the thing conveyed be transferred from w fcy is it not said “ dirmitions in writing that 
a post office* in one presidency to a p* ofijee tji e commander may have the means of shewing* 
in another presidency, no additional charge whether lie has oonfuimud to them or not ? Tho 
shall be made on account of such transfer. fines incurred under this act are to be levied ort 
ThV option" here conferred has long been eanimtioii before any magistrate; a single jus- 
a desiucrahim. There isj not perhaps an item tlcc 0 t l 1ca ? e then is empowered to fine any 
which presses more heavily on the trader than commander who may have disobeyed tbfrdi- 
the postage be is obliged, by the present rules, J* ec ttons of the post master ; that a* stood out 
to pay in advance, on every letter he may des- 10 sea l when 1 ,,e * olll £ not re l t « ain at an »«obor f 
patch. One-half the letters written by agents or, ancliorod wlien he could not get to sea. 
and others are on matters in which their con- pleat definitions in such cases are worth tho 
slituenls have a greater interest than them- trtM, kIe of a few extra hues ol statute. * 
selves, and though they may charge the post- The lfth clause contains the liberal reward 
age to the purty most Concerned, yet how thqtjbs to be given to the commander for risk- 
small is their chance of recovering any portiofP Tfljfthc penalties of the act. One anna per 
of the outlay, when they have not an account letter or packet. That is, tlfb same payment 
open with the party of sufficient magnitude for bringing a single letter of a quarter of an 
to make it worth their while to attend to such ounce weight, as for carrying Mdiole mail hag 
items ! Tradesmen suffer in a greater degree ; of Company's despatches, the fright of which, 
they arc obliged to pay for asking for Uieir jf shipped as a book seller’s parcel, would 
own dues, and think themselves too happy, if, not be less than twenty shillings. Liberality 
after halt a dozen dunning letters^hey obtain and justice are here apparnnt, and not muck 
a proportion ot their just olftim ! To them, less 40 in the ship fetter postage charged hero 
tli ere I ore, the above clause will be a Vast to the public for doitig nothing except paying 
. , besides rendering their income more ra- the above one oamf io the commander has 
pick for when debtors find that they tfiem- incurred ^he trouble and responsibility on 
selves have to pay for every caU upon them risk of penalties* 
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The 20th clause, however, we consider the l breaking idjofie which no wise legislator wouli* 
most objectionable of the whole, for it enacts encourage knowingly, and he will take care 
that every commander shall reeeive on board* sto frame his laws accordingly. We may be 
-of bis vessel such packets as he shall be told that the law can be enforced in this paN 
quiied to receive, and shall give receipts for ticular, but we see the smile of defiance on the 
the same. This clause is unnecessary, because countenance of the clipper captain, who asks, 
not one vessel in a hundred refuses to take whether the law will compel him to go to any 
letters ; suid unjust, as it is a compulsory irdfcr- port that lie does ndt wish to visit, or prevent 
ference with the rights of private property. If his vessel from being blown out to sea, or from 
the conveyance of letters by seals of such im- potting back, or from springing a leak, or a 
portance to the public, it ought to pay a price thousand other accidents to which navi gallon 
that will induce people to take those letters, is liable ? Is it wise, we ask, to encourage a 

and if it requires the best conveyance it system of deceit on the part of those who must 

ought to pay an increased rate for the ad van- feel that an attempt is made to deprive them 
tage it gains. A compulsory transport ser- of the fair use of their skill and enterprise by 
vice might be justified by state necessity, but legal enactments ? 
there is no state necessity to warrant a ‘com- 
pulsory^ letter service. A very moderate pay- We would propose the following alteration 
merit will ailways ensure the conveyance of foi* the emisideratien of our law makers, 
letters by the ordinary channels, and the pub- Clause XX. M and it is hereby enacted, that 
lie can have no possible right to the ex truer- when any ship or vessel shall be publicly an- 
cillary ones without the owner's consent. The noiinced for departure, or shall apply lor 
state contributes nothing to the extraordinary outward clearance, it shall be lawful for the 
expences of him who fits his ship out for des- postmaster to demand of the owner or coin- 
patch, and whose whole remuneration for his inandcr in writing, whether he is willing to 
superior skill and cost depends on prioiity. take on hoard letters for the port of his desti- 
Yel the state is about to take away these dear- nation, or for any other port at which lie may 
ly-tiought advantages in consideration of the propose to touch; aud to require from him 
payment of one anna! The direct tendency a list of such ports; and upon the said com- 
et such an eiiactmetit is to discourage that nc- mandcr consenting to receive letters, it shall 
live competition and enterprise, which, if let { ho lawful to require of him receipts, &c., &c., 
aloue, would improve navigation and cncrease ' &c., it shall lie lawful for ihe collector or 
the resources of the state, by the discovciy of jollier public officer to refuse port clearance to 
new branches of commerce. The legislature' the said vessel till the owner or commander 
wouldT have a better pretext for foil ing thei has signified in writing bis consent or refusal 
mails into a gentleman's private carriage than! to take on board letters and packets, but it 
it lias for foioing them oil board a ship. For, in' shall not he lawful for any poslinastei to send 
the first rase, it might allege that the roads on ! letters, 8ui. on hoard of any vessel whoso 
which the carriage travels have been, construe- 1 commander lias refused to receive them, nor 
led at the public expenee; while foi 4 the sea, to scndWZcrs addressed to any port which the 
the, highway of nations, it lias done nothing, ! said commander may have excepted from his 
But let us take an example : one of the opium j assent to recen e letters, &e." Now this would 
clipper vessels of which the port has reason he fair. If a captain agrees to take loiters lie 
be proud, cost porhaps«25 per cent, more to fit j ought V> be compelled, as far n< possible, to 
ioi sea than an ordinary vessel of the same no-,: deliver them punctually and safely ; hut it 
initial tonnage, and cai rics about the half cargo, comp; lied to iffynre his own private inleiest 
fc>he sail* at a greater expenee in every res - 1 for what is called the public good, it is umjely 
peot. The owner, therefore, cannot expect to an encicnsc of injustice to subject him p s[ !| - 
be remunerated by mcie freight; Ire has two tutory penalties for not complying with 
objects ; one, the getting ty*st to maikct, forms. — Enylishman , May 19. 
and the other that of carrying the first intelli- 
gence of the markets. The ability of his — 

vessel to attain the former object gives him 

a higher rate of freight than an oidinaiy ship The Supplementary-Gazette issued yes cr- 
can command. He may thus earn a few day, contained, besides the Postage Schedules, 
thousan ; rupees to compensate for the ves- two Drafts of Acts relative. to the Customs, one 
eel's w ant of caput ity ; but a il actuation ip the of them directing tbesubstitulion ol written dc- 
iiiarkct may gi%e atone stroke tfio enini nirfS# ifKriitiODS for oaths, in conformity with recent 
a your, ni. d this, Jho really important object practice in England ; the other giving power 
for whi h i tie vessel is huilt, is to lie defeated to the Governor of Bengal to fix a valac for 
by Ihispem unjust enactment. This is quite any article liable to acKvalorein duty, by noti- 
oJeHf^Aal if wflf’ law could be enforced, no Tying the same in the Craz$ltc % subject to mo* 
xnoi# clippers would be built ; the spur to on- difleation fiom time to time, and containing 
te^j)»ise being removed, trade would fall back provisions relative to tl^p loading and uriloaa- 
jjvto its old jog-trot state. But the law would ing of vessel^ and respecting drawbacks, etc. 

assuredly be evaded, and that*hlono is a One rather important modification of the Cue* 
sufficient o jection to it. Nothing can be turns Act. of last year appears in Section XI. 
' worse in making laws than to frame then? so, of this new Aet, which imposes duties on bu, 
that tKPpeopfe shall at once havothc desire gar ex ported to Bombay and to all places on 
and the power to evade them. A habit of law the conliuefrt of India, on the saiuc fooling as 
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by the Customs Act they were made chargea- 
ble on Sugar exported to places other than 
British possessions. It seems some what strange,, 
thus to see the Council of India excluding, as 
it were, the other presidencies, places undef 
their own particular guardianship, from pri- 
vileges and exemptfons granted to all other 
British possessions ; hut we construe the seem- 
ing anomaly as an indication of a design to ac- 
celerate the much desired extinction ofthe in- 
land duties of Madras and Bombay, and as- 
sume lhat this Sugar tax is regarded as one of 
the sources from which the deficit is partially 
to be made good If however, it he productive 
to any extent, the complaint of the sister pre- 
sidencies, that they are excluded fiom the 
privilege of importing their Sugars into En- 
gland at the low duty rates, must he consider- 
ed as altogether an imaginary giievancj.- AW. 
Cour May 19. 


the Resolution, thAite * to say. “ that the rere- 
nu$%t present derived from the Post Office 
bat little exceeding its ejepences, should not 
bo diminished by any new arrangement of 
rafes,” is to be departed from. It should ne- 
ver he overlooked that although the Govern- 
ru<y$t may derive no actual revenue in the 
s'l^pe of money, yet if the establishment co- 
vers its own cxpenccs, the Government there- 
by enjoy the immense advantage of transmit- 
tinsTtheir mails and despatches lice ofexpcnce, 
which is just as valuable, as a revenue equal 
to what it would cost to convey such mails, if 
there were no Post Cilice establishment. 
With this vve think Government ought tobe 
satisfied, for all they take beyond this is a tax 
levied upon what may be termed without a 
figure, a necessary of existence, as rogards po- 
litical, commercial, and indeed social inter- 
course. 


Whilst we congratulate the puhlu. and our- 
selves upon the contemplated improvements in 
the Post Office system, we may, we think, ven- 
ture to congratulate the Government, by anti- 
cipation, upon the improvement which will en- 
sne in the proceeds of this department in con- 
sequence of the new order of tilings. 

The draft of the proposed Act for thcfcfuture 
regulation of the Post Office department is 
pi needed by a Resolution, the second para- 
graph of which defines the object contemplated 
in manner following; 

“ The effect of the proposed enactment, in 
its main provisions, will be to do away with the 
ontiic distinction which lias hitherto existed 
between the Post Office Rules ands^Sstahlish- 
lnenis of the different Presidencies equal- 
ize the lates of Letter Postage, by raising, in 
some degree, tho.se of Bengal, ami reducing 
those of Madras, and, in a still greater degree, 
those of Bombay to diminish to s (fine con- 
siderable extent the Newspaper Postage ,of all 
th% Pic*idencic* v especially for extreme dis- 
taiicAs, at which the high exiting rates of 
Postage aie found to bear with excessive, and, 
in many cases, prohibitory pressure upon cir- 
culation ; to allow letters to he sent bearing* 
postage, as well us post paid, and to revise the 
scale of Ship Letter Postage, which has hither- 
to been levied in a manner inconvenient to the 
public, and in an undue proportion to the ser- 
vice performed by tbe Post Office.” 

These are undoubtedly very important afec« 
jects, and Urn language iu which they are 
touched upon, denotes a liberal spirit of legis- 
lation, in which the public good appears to_be 
considered with the same regard that is evin- 
ced to the finances ; that is to say, with as 
much regard ns cau be expected from any 
Government. But *s we entertain doubts 
whether the net proceeds oi^profits of a Govern- 
ment Post Office establishment are a legitimate 
.source of revenue, beyond the payment of its 
own expences, we are extnfinely *ejoiced that 
the intentiou expressed in the third clause of 


The Act sets out with declaring the exclusta*. 
right to convey letters by post within the Com- 
pany’s territories to reside in the Governor- 
General in Council, by which enactment the 
various private dawks now subsisting are vir- 
tually abrogated. A power, however, given 
by clause 3rd to the Governor-General to grant 
licences under which such private dawks, as 
they have been termed, nfay be continued or 
new ones established. We believe that this 
description of post conveyance has been, and 
is carried on, to a very considerable extent 
among the native shroft '9 and men of business; 
and in a manner that, instead of being buitful, 
might in the present inefficient means of inter- 
nal communication, be rendered an useful auxi- 
liary to our ciwu Post Office establishment. 
These native dawks spread and ramify into 
district* and hamlets far removed from large 
towns and the lines of our own Post Office 
routes, and could they be brought to forma, 
connected system fiith our own, they might be 
Turned to very good service. We remark that 
the Indian Legislature is more liberal in ref - 
peel of conveyance of letters by private hand 
than the British, inasmuch as the latter ini* 
poses a penalty upon parties who convey let* 
ters without hire or reward, winch the former 
docs not ; and \je think the Indian Law in this 
respect is more just and equitable than the 
British. 

The 4iti section constitutes the most impor- 
tant and radical imffbvement of the Act, esta- 
blishing in fact an “ organic change,” and that 
grcatlfi for the better, in the Post Oftioc system. 
Jjpfhis section first of all, the full postage, as 
established by the new rate®, on letters and 
packets, shall “ be paid e*lber on receipt or 
on delivery, at the option of the sender,” and 
the vexatious consequcncc^tf a transfer of 
letters or packets. from one presidency to an- 
other are done away with. We make no doubt 
that the beneficial effects of these provision* 
will be manifested. equally in the receipts of 
theVost Office, and the convenience and ad- 
vantage of the community. A clog ^or rather 
mill-stone will bo thus removed from inter* 
communication by dawk, and we bavo'&o 
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doubt tbe fyipetus that will be given .in conge 
qaence to every description or correspondeWe, 
commercial, social, complimentary, condola- 
tory, and solicitous, will far more than ^oui- 
pensate the reductions proposed to be adopted 
III tile new scale of rates. 

Oq referring to the schedule containirrgjte 
new rates^.ve are inclined to consider it in^e 
main, as framed on liberal as well as equitable 
principles; though there are one or two points 
in which it may admit of much improvement 
We cannot understand why two* annas addi- 
tional postage should he levied on a ship letter 
for which only one anna is paid by the Post 
Dili co to the ship owner or master ! Is this 
cent, per cent, additional charge imposed to 
cover the expence, ortrouble in paving the one 
anna and the interest upon it before it is re- 
placed ? or is it to cover the risk of its being 
refused by the party to whom the letter is ad* 

„ dressed ? lint this is not all ; this applies 
only to outward Jotters : on inward ship letters 
a postage of three annas for thfe prescribed 
three tola weight is imposed, encreasiug (both 
on inward and outward lettcis) one anna fur 
every additional tola weight. Unwliat princi- 
ple this can be exacted, whilst the owner 01 
master is limited apparently in nil cases to one 
anna, we cannot see*. Because the Post Office 
advance 000 anna on a letter or a packet, whnt 
reason can there be that they should receive 
two, or perhaps twenty ? In all these cases we 
should say the premium is usuiious. We can- 
not see any just reason whatever why the ad- 
ditional ship postage on a ship letter should he, 
one pie over and abo\c the one anna that is 
pai<3 to thp salt water carrier tlieicof. 

< 

With regard to those clauses of the ^of that 
more immediately affect ourselves, whilst we 
express our fullest acknowledgments foi the 
boon conceded, we yet think that a belle mou* 
might have been granted, and may yet Im cun^j 
ceded, without prejudice to any one object of | 
the Art, and with very considerable benefit to 
llie public and ourselves. Ins 4 earl of the scale 
comprising a gradation of weight fiornft) tola*, 
and rising to G tolas and 1) tolas, a scale com- 
mencing at I tolas and rising to 8 tolas and 12 
tolas, ‘at the same lespective rates as now con- 
templated, wohld give a scale far moio justly 
adapted to the proper weight of a newspaper 
sheet, and more nearly corresponding with 1 ho 
srale established for European journals, which 
commences with G tolas as single weight. 

There is one other point wherein we f wquld 


annas* in the third and last grade, i. e. 400 
miles and upwards. — Hnrkaru , AfaySO. 

0 „ . . . 

• Tiro Englishman finds great fault with one of 
the Clauses in the Post Olfico Act. The fol- 
lowing are our con temporary's remarks upon 
the subject t — 

1 

[Here follows* portion of the Englishmans 
article of the 10th of May, beginning at Hie 
paragraph Commencing with the words 
14 The 20th Clause, however,” &c., and ter- 
minating at the end of tbe article.] 

Tlie Clause in question is worded as follows : 

“ XX. And it is hereby enacted, that the 
commander of evciy vessel leaving anyplace 
in the spid territories by Sea, shall receive on 
board of such his vessel every letter and 
packet which he shall he required to receive 
by any Officer of the Post Office and shall sign 
a receipt for such letters and packets ; -and 
tliateveiy commander of a vessel who shall 
wilfully disobey any direction of this clause 
shall he punished with a line not exceeding 
1,000 rupees.” 

The objection we take to it is, not that it a it- 
fringes upon individual rights, but that it 
does go far enough : it makes the com- 
mander of a vessel liable to a tine if lie icfnse 
to receive letters from the Post Office, hut im- 
posses no penally for tcfusil to dt.hrrr them 
afterwards at the poit or places to which ho 
may he destined. If it ho objected, that such 
penalty would he both useless and inopei ative, 
— useless, brc iu<« he would he liable to pun- 
ishment on the spot attending to the laws of 
the counhg*' whore the act of lefusal should ho 
committed, — inoperative, because such places 
would he beyond the jurisdiction of our laws ; 
we reply that in some conntiics, China for 
instance,. there are no penalties, and no means 
<>f enforcing the dolivi ry of letters, and that 
such a law would not he inoperative in the 
case of a vessel belonging to this purt,J/lc 
commander of which might he nailed tqra 
«ou tn every time he returned to Calcutta. 
Another objection occursio us in the natine of 
the fim\ a pecuniary fine to he levied before a 
Magistrate or Justice of the Peace (see clause 
XX XU), no person other than a Post-Master 
General or Post-Master being competent to 
instil 11 to a prosecution against the offender. 
Now suppose a ship at Kedgeree or Snugor 
^ . when the letter-bag is sent down, what is to 

venture to suggest an alteration. As resptdtafpT^Venl the Captain from refusing to receive 


distance, the limitation to twenty miles, 01 the 
first grade of rate, is, as far as tegards ourselves, 
altogether nugatory, as our circulation is car- 
* * ptitbyour tftPn peons beyond that distance, 
stead of twenty, a distance of one or two 
^ fimlred miles (say the half Imtta range 7) were 
^Hxed for tbe one anna limit, we should recog- 
nise a boon ; but as the schedule siands fcr wo J 

. ... e i.t V. J 


it? lie has left Calcutta for good, and will 
laugh at a pecuniary fine which nobody has 
the power to enforce. The Spanish mle is, 
not to give port clearance until I the Captain’s 
receipt for the Post Office packet is produced. 
Such a rule would be vary inconvenient, in- 
deed, impracticable, in this river; but might 
not the Pilot tie instructed hot to take a ship 


have nothing to be grateful for <pmud the one to sea if the letters sent on board were refused ? 
anna po^tpge ; very tittfo in the second or two This would bo a much more effectual check 
annagrfcle; though we gratefully acknow-Hban a pecuniary fine, and give no trouble, fu 
“^edgethe important reduction from 4} to 3 any body except the parly offending. • 
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We will .now consider the Englithmitys oh- or the Government of India. It i s triio that the 
jcction to the principle of compelling her defats of the old system were so g taring that 
Owners and Captains of ships to carry other to make a better was as easy as to make a new 
people’s letters. Wc of course admit, that it' one, and coaid hardly avoid being identical 
is to a certain extent an encroachment upom with* improvement. Still there is much to 
private property ; hut wc insist that the en- commend in the new Act; and thereason that 
croaohment is for the good of the community it abounds not in the flagrant anomalies which 
on the one hand, and consequently as defensi- dk|rat o many other of the Acts, proceeding 
hie as any regulation of police ; and tl*at in so frMi the same workshop, is plnin<4Ts way to 
far as encroachment may he injurious to ihe Parish Church ; it has been deliberately, and 
interests of the individual, it is so only by de- nndor a knowledge, of the subject, acquired 
priving him of the means of committing a spe- by cointeous and extensive previous enquiry 
eies of fraud upon others, which it should be and discussion. The provisions of this Post 
the study of esery Government to counteract. Office system have been founded, apparently. 
The Merchant wiio possesses exclusive intelli- wpwp tiie sound principle, that exorbitant du- 
genoe, may ho said to treat unfairly with every lip* detract from revenue ; and we think this 
person of whom lie buys or to whom he sells principle might have been acted up to even still 
in consequence of that intelligence. He is in more boldly, in the new Act, with advantage 
the position of the professional billiard pinker both to the public and the Government. The 
who disguises his play that he may *be the following observation, which we take from 
mote sure of his, victim, the only difference Mr. M'Cijlloch's useful commercial epitome, 
being that, by the customs of society, the lat- although not strictly applicable in all its de- 
ter is despised as a sharper, while the former tail, to the postage of India, is so nevertlfe- ' 
is looked up to with respect as a very sharp less as far astegaids them : — 
fellow. The majority of merchants, however. tt r . . ^ 

do set their faces against the practice of ex’ , J" p01 , nt t!| e post-of ice revenue 

eluding lette.s from their ships, and very pro-1 .‘ as k 'f n nure 1SII; though, 

pe.lv depise the selfishness of thaw h..tlses-l!' 0, '' 1 tl,e . 0< l u T ,ilt '°. n i "» l ™'»M.eree 

which adopt it ; just as the majority of the !“ ‘ ,, . e V*.V*' v "" ,n * » ,er, " d ’ ,l ,s , ’ , , eU >' ol ‘ v 1 io " 1 * 
mercantile people in France during (he Iasi , 1 ‘ J V '‘L* 1,0 r , HlM of ! ,usli L ! 7 1,01 | ,een <"» high ' 
war, even in (imcN of inveterate national hos * *° or,!e l e< ’ 0,, 1 , ' ,e 10 oilier channels, the 

tilily, would have nothing to do with ’priva- have lieoti der.ide.llv g, cater now 

leering, whieh they did not the less nonside. „! ‘’“'“V of l^ vnr. We the rates 
lo he a sort of highway robbery, because it was V" de,!ll , e ’ »' ie S rp! “ er l, ' s ('^h and security of 
legalised and eaeouraged l.y the state. Such P? st '?® ,,e conveyance would lunder any 
a principle, wee it generally acted npon ™ ns >‘'«™h « 0 ,etl ° r * fro.n he.ng sent 

would produce a most inconvenient state of '"■‘’"K 1 ' ol, " !r c " an,,eN - ««». "• "•«> 
things: the ship-owner would have a mono- * '* . vcry n,, "' y •'V"?"’ «•« <!«*»*« 

poly of the foicign ma.kel, or the Gove,., t,,a " hesg advantages, and 

met must eslahlisl, an n 3 ^ “ rc ' ,acl, “ > ' t,,al ! ,0 T 

periodical Post Odice packets ni g^cost to al J» r “ 0 lho C1 >'"? tr >« and l '? e taetllty with 
the state. Moreover, the partial resort to it. ! rl ' ,nh '!' 0 ,a ' v >C ® vad . 0 ?’ b * ‘^nsmUfinp: 

which we hear of occasion;, llv. is usually a., r! ,e . rs in patcels , ^nveye.ll.v them, renders 


which we hear of occasionally, is usually a., im.eels c^nveye.l t.y them renders 

injustice, — an m.g.atcful return to other shin. of opperHs.ve rates of postage 

owners who have finely earrictl the lAtcrs of *1* . f 'l? In j ,,110l t s t0 fht revenue as to indivi^ 
the house which now refuses 4hci>s. It com- " 11,1 s ‘ 

m.mly happens, however, that cunning of this A considerable reduction, it is true, iscon- 
80. tN^ii twits itself; the sangnintt speculator, teniplatcd under the new system, lint we think 
greetry of his exclusive advantage. I.nys in even i n this point by giving up more incer- 
l.aste and ... a mysterious manner, at the top tain cases, the Government would fimUheir 
«f Hie mai kef, and when the news he has kept receipts more, • 

bottled up is prod. limed to the world, he is 

mortified to fiml^hat he might have done bet- One of the chief improvements introduced 
ter if ho had lot it out nl unco and operated by the new plan, is the abrogation of the com- 
mote at leisure. — Courier, May 20. pulsory advance of the amount of postage, 

__ upon delivery of the letter at the Post Office, 

by the *paity sending it. The old system was 
Tire past week has teemed with Drafts^i^^* 8 reaped both injurious as well to the 
Laws, proposed to he enacted by tlje Local Le- ^ 0Kt Office revenues as to individuals, and to 
gislature, one of which deserves our special *be latter, it was in many instances unjust, 
notice, and we arc happy to have it in our 4 thousand instances are constantly occur- 
power lo snv, moreover, demands our warm, r ' n f?; wherein parties at a diflt^pcc in the Mo- 
iliougli not altogether unqualified, approbation. fnssil, write for information or with other views 
M m in which they themselves are solely interest 

The enactment we anode to, is the new Post ted, and to reply to such -communications 
Ofiico Act, a dralt of wliicl^ is now before the the part^ applied to, must tax himself to lho 
public, and which exhibits more of practical amount of the postage, or he dcficcnt in kind- 
statesmanship, not only than any one, hut than ness or courtesy ; in which case tliej^osl Of- 
the whole aggregate of enad%im>nt.%\vhich have lice revenue suffers. On the other mfftd,- ono 
hitherto emanted Uom the legislative laboratory very objectionable provision contained in this 
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Aot, is the making it compulsory upon master* Th^ Englishman* in «wt convinced liy the 
erf vessels 'sailing from the port of Calcutta, to example of the English Post Office rules, (69 
receive, on board lettcr^and packets* forrle- (loo. Ill, c. 3) quoted to him by a correspon- 
livery on their arrival at their ports of destina- dent, that it egn be just to compel a ship-owner 
jipn. There is no such compulsory Law (that Jo carry betters for other people. The obliga- 
te are aware of iivrespect of vessels leaving tion, says our contemporary, imposed by the 
England, though it would be calculated to ope- Act which opened* the vtrqtde to India, “ was a 
rate far less injuriously and unjustly th^e kind of quid pro quo” for the boon then 
than herd*' We believe that one of the main granted, to the British trader and shipowner ; 
sources of Rothschild's wealth, consisted in hut here “ there is no excuse for thus calling 
the system 'of rapid communication of inlelli- on individuals to work for the State without 
genre which he had estahished ; let us sup- pay.”....“ Ir> this instance, the shaft of the 
pose that he had been compeUed by law, law is aimed at the enterprising, the active,— 
whenever he dispatched a courier or a carrier the men who are most worthy of encouragement, 
pigeon, to take a government despatch con- and the tendency of the enactment is to repress 
taining the price of stocks of the markets, those who are the pioneers of commerce. If 
&o., the consequncc would have been that any person (adds our contemporary, will 
this source of commercial and other advan- .attempt to defend the law upon principle, we 
tage would have hcen entirely foregone by shall listen (o him with 'attention and respect, 
the prudent speculator, and lie would neither bu# to support an enactment which will do 
have made his vast fortune, nor been the first mischief by quoting a similar one which 
to inform the Government of Great Brilinn of lianpens not to be inoonvenienf, is not, in our 
"tbfc return of Buonaparte to France, from his opinion a satisfactory vindication of this 
temporary exile at Elba. If it Ife not actual- kind of legislation.’* 
ly worth while for a man to build n clipper, 

fertile mere purpose of conveying intelligence. Now it is upon principle, and upon principle 
it is very well worth bis while in many instan- °nly, that wc support the compulsory clause, 
ces to build for less freight, and greater cole- Every man should be compelled to do his dnty 
lity ; hilt if be is compelled to carry informa- to the public. Many duties, some of them even 
tion wherever he gpes, which will defeat his of «n irksome character, are compulsory and 
object, he will build only for freight, and thus without compensation. The duties of serving 
the Government will find that their compulso- on jurifcs and of attending to give evidence in 
ry law in this subject, if capable of enforce- Courts of Justice are of this nature, and there 
menfc, will only tend to defeat one great object are heavy penalties attached to neglect or re- 
of a Post Office institution, viz. celerity of fusal to perform them. There are, indeed, somo 
transmission. Besides all this, however, the duties of humanity, which, presuming upon 
odium ofthis compulsory claim, will he incur- the good sense and kindly feelings of tiro 
red in vajn ; it will be evaded in a thousand community, I lie legislature has not thought 
different ways; and being so palpably unjust necessary to enforce by penalties ; but society 
in principle its evasion will not be considered visits the^mi tcreant who disregards them, 

sjtiff o’ the conscience." Much want of with aljJ^ffrcnce and excommunication. A 
consideration, wc are sorry to say, or perhaps ship meeting another in distress, is expeettd to 
we should rather say, mmdi undue and pay- relieve her if she can ; a person seeing another 
tint consideration, is ryanifested in thcmnrd- in peril of bis life, drowning by the upsetting 
*er in which the privilege of franking is con- °f a boat, fallen from a lioise, or in want of 
ferred by the new Act. It is impossible that a* hflp from olher^nccident, is expected to afford 
Judge, in bis official capacity, with which on- him such assistance as he can give, without 
Jy the public are concerned, can have more an y regard to compensation ; and it doe^not 
than very few occasions, say half-a-dozen per ver y often happen that we have to regrft the 
annum, wherein be either sends or receives by want of legal means to punish a brute fer 
post,* communications relative only to public neglecting such a duty, 
business. It is impossible that a Bishop in 

liis episcopal capacity can have any at all in Wc have shewn that " the British law does 
his public capacity ; and yet these two fane- recognize the principle of calling on indivi- 
tionaries, very well able to pay, are generally duals to work for the state without pay/' But 
exempted (row postage, and have the privilege really it is a farce to call Hie transport of leters 
of franking all the correspondence* of the in a ship fitted out for commerce, working 
whole of their families, comprising IoveS*^,£iid as for the roourwliich the letter-bag may 
ters, letters of congratulation, condolence, occupy, that and all the trouble of receipt and 
compliment, and About something or nothing, delivery will be superabundantly paid for by 
This ideally too bad, and as we observe a the one anna per letter, which the Post Office 
notice /of motjflfff before the House of Com- allows on letters delivered at any of the Post 
mogil to ^overhaul” the privilege of franking Offices within the three presidencies, and by 
ai^-fXercked and abused at home, wc think the the pennies allowed in England, and the 
Itjiic and occasion very fitting for our local right we admit the GaptSin to possess to exact 
legislation, u to take the opportunity, 99 of a similar flight jdsewhere ou delivery— a 
doing the same, and of correcting the lift of right, however, which has not been sanctioned 
« franksmen.” — Herald* May2\, ' " by usage. If then we admitted the application . 

' „ ** to this oasq, ofthffe principle urged by the 

Englishman," that private rights were never 

> , 
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" to yield to pnblic convenience without .. com- 
pensation/’ we should contend that sufficient 
compensation is given ; for surely the state is 
not to measure its compensation by the amount 
of evil atnan may do by not performing the^J 
service required of him, — by the wealth he 
might obtain by committing a species of fraud. 

The power of doing evil was never vet 
considered a u vested interest and wiicn the 
Blieels were put down on the west of India, 
and 'their chiefs as a matter ofr policy were 


morning, and wher, upon his communicating 
it t^Lord Castlereagh, his Lord shi /offered to 
.keep it secret till any hour on the Monday fot 
Rowing in order to give the Merchant oppor* 
tuiritV to make his profit on the Stock ex- 
change, the latter declined to take advantage 
of i he offer, and allowed the great news to be 
preplanned that evening by the Prinep Regent 
at Mrs Boehm's table. — Calcutta Courier, 
May 22. 


taken into pay, the pensions of these were not 
measured by the average profits of their for- 
mer plunder. But our contemporary does noi 
ask for compensation ; lie wants l lie privilege 
of carrying scciet intelligence, and taking in 
the ignorant and the unwary. Cunning and 
deceit are his “ pioneers of commerce/* and 
by the same reasoning vve should expect 9 to 
see the laws condemned, that restricted the 
opei ution* of the smuggler, *boing ** aimed at 
the enterprising, the active," and, shall we say ? 
therefore “ the men who are most worthy of 
encouragement/' 

The Herald has joined the Englishman in 
upholding the right of refusing to carry letters 
in n pi ivute ship, and illustrates its o inion by a 
reference to the career of the great millionaire ; 

4 ‘ We believe that one of the main sources 
of Rothschild’s wealth, consisted in tjie sys- 
tem of rapid communication of intelligence 
which he had established ; let us suppose that 
In d been compelled by law, whenever lie 
dispatched a courier or a carrier pigeon, to 
take a government despatch containing the 
price of stocks, of the maikcts, the conse- 
quence would have been that this source of 
commercial and other advantage would have 
been eutiicly foiogone by the prud^U si ecu- 
Jnlor, and he would neither have rimdc his 
vast fortune, nor been the first to inform the 
Government of Great Britain of t lie return of 
Buonaparte to Fiance, from his temporary 
exile at Elba." * 

It is very true that Rothschild did establish 
a l*der communication with Firyicc and Hol- 
land vby boat w'nen the London Post Office 
•ommunications were suspended or ineffective ; 
but bis object was merely to have the means of 
communication, not to have them exclusively. 
His financial and exchange operations were 
based upon a suier footing .than the prior pos- 
session of news of any "kind ; and we have al- 
ready upon a former occasion slated from our 
own knowledge, that he was in the habit of 
allowing oilier merchants to avail themselv^g 
of his channels of communication when they* 
had no other, ami that too without any remu- 
neration. Our contemporaries in this matter 
are upholding monopoly of the worst kind,— 
monopoly of information. One of them cites 
the example of Rothschild, believing him to 
have been more illibeftil than he really was. If 
the example were more to the purpose, we could 
balance its weight imho argument by quoting 
the liberal couduct of another London Mer- 
chant who received exclusively the news of 
the Gist abdication of Napoleon .dn a Sunday 


An esteemed correspondent, whose letter we 
are not permitted to publish, answers our ob- 
jection to the compulsory clause of the new 
postage act, by saying that it only extends to 
ships bound from India,, the rules to which 
ships bound to India have been subject for the 
last twenty yeais ; and that, when private 
rights and public convenience conic in contact 
the former must give way to the wants of the 
many. 

Now, we always thought that it was a receiv- 
ed maxim of English law, that private rights 
were never to yield to public convenience 
whlioiU compensation; and so far* has this 
principle he n earned that a 44 vested i utmost’' 
lias been admitted and paid for by the nation 
even in cases of the abolition of notorious 
sinecures. 

To say that it is only extending the princi- 
ple already admitted by law, is begging the 
question, for it is not asked whether it is law, 
hut whether it is just. Ni»w, it never can he 
argued, when a certain species of property is 
constructed for special and innocuous pur- 
pose, that it is just for the # law to step in and 
dept i ve^tlie owner of his peculiar rights, in or- 
der to confer them on the public, who have 
contributed nothing to the expence of that 
Ofopcrty. There if no kind of injustice that 
oiay not be defended l>j piecedcnt, no bruta- 
lity or abomination that cannot be proved tfl 
have been legally enacted at some time or 
other. Burning witches and heretics; carry- 
ing innocent persons into slavery ; torturing 
to extort confession, may all be justified, if 
wc aie to be guided by precedent. We.Jiow- 
ever, thought tfial our cnlightewd legislators 
looked rather to principle, and thftt they 
would have enacted a law by which some lit- 
tle inconvenience might occasionally fall upon 
the public rather than have infringed the sa- 
cred rights of private property. The 60 George 
III. c.*3, quoted by our correspondent, may 
jAprifaps he justified by the consideration that 
a new privilege bad been jecently confer! ed 
on British rfhfps by allowing them to visit In- 
dia ; it was a kind of quid pro quo ; but there 
is nothing of the sort here, ^Miere is no ex- 
cuse for thus calling on individuals to work 
for the stale without pay. The very circum- 
stance adverted to by our correspondent, as 
an excuse that only falls on a few, makes the 
hardship the greater, because it affects the in- 
terests of a particular class only, ant^lhere is 
consequently nothing like an equality^ of in- 
convenience to be submitted toby the whole 
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shipping interest for the public good* A ship- 
owner. may*g rumble at a law which regult^es 
the length Of his bowsprit, the construe lion of 
his vessel, or the number of his crew, but bo 
knows that these restrictions Tall equally u'p&n 
aji; and though he may justly consider it as 
clumsy ami needless legislation, he is not se- 
riously affected by it. But, in this instance, 
the shaft oV the taw is aimed at the enterpri- 
sing, the active,— the men who are most wor- 
thy of encouragement ; and the direct tenden- 
cy of the enactment is to repress those who 
are the pioneers of commerce* If any person 
will attempt to defend the law upon principle, 
we shall listen to him with attention and res 
peot, hut to support an enactment which will 
do mischief, by quoting a similar one which 
happens not to be inconvenient, is not, in our 
opinion, a satisfactory vindication of this kind 
of legislation.— Englishman, May 22. 


Our brother of tins Courier , whose notions 
of commercial morality were always somewhat 
peculiar, has published two articles in reply 
to onr observations upon the new post office 
art. He sa\s, that it is upon principle and up- 
on piincipie only, that he supports the com- 
pulsory clause. Let (iis examine his principle. 
Many duties, he says, arc compulsory and with- 
out compensation. And he instances serving 
on juries and attending courts of justice to gi\e 
evidence. He does not follow out his argu- 
ment, but Jie would of course infer that, if 
one service to the state is compulsory, another 
may be triad© so. Undoubtedly the state may 
coiflrel whatever is within its power to en- 
force, hurtt does no.t follow that because it can 
compel that therefore it onr flit ! The services 
of witnesses are tinvoidalrfy compulsory, be- 
causb justice cannot he obtained without 
them ; there is a sufficient s^nte necessity, hut 
even there, actual cxpcnccs arc repaid then/ij 

fru,. .1..,:.. l _ , i i 


too, frfom a ci-devant merchant ! ft is tolerably 
elearand admitted by all'wlio have written 
pn poetical economy, that trade differs wholly 
rotn gaming, and is not r to be judged of by 
the same rules, gambling being morel trans- 
feror property from one person to another, 
whilst trade is the creation of properly by la- 
bour. The interest of tlie community requires, 
thatevery man should be allowed to use bis skill 
and knowledge for his own advantage, without 
obstruction, and it would be as absurd to in- 
terfere by I aw' to prevent one nun from having 
lAter intelligence than another, as it would 
to pi event his being a better judge of the com- 
modities he deals in. His superior intelli- 
gence is, like his superior skill, acquired by 
labour and expence ; the profit upon it is the 
legitimate return of his advanced capital. 
It iy evidently the interest of the state that 
its merchants should be as active arid enter- 
prising as possibles? the gains of one extraor- 
dinary adventure stimulate a hundred others 
to unusual activity. Suppose that some far- 
mer had discovered the method of growing 
two crops when one grew before, the turnip 
husbandry for instance, arid bargained with 
the landholder for a long lease inconsequence ; 
according to the Courier he would resemble 
the professional billiard player, who takes in 
a flat by disguising his game, and, of course, 
the bargain ought to he broken and set aside 
as fraudulent. Who does not sec that, if suclt 
a state of things were possible, which happi-» 
ly it is not. there would be an end of all im- 
provement ? that every thing would go on, as 
it did in the beginning, and the inventor 
would be punished, as the story tells iis, the 
Chinese minister was for making the mules 
cany two panniers, instead of balancing one 
pannier stone ? 

Even privateering, according to the Courier , 
is not much worse than excluding other men’s 
letters from your ship. Highway robbery and 


^he duties of jurymen, &e. are at least sup- wholesale murder, if secure of impunity by 
posed to fall upon all, exemptions being only Vate licence, me thus hk 


allowed because of the performance of sonic 
other service to the public. There is nothin g 
of tliis kind to be urged in favor of the com- 
pulsory letter Service. The advantage to the 
state <s nothing in comparison fc> the loss of the 
shipowner. Be is compelled to do that which 
takes from him the whole advantage expected 
to be derived from the peculiar kind of pro- 
perty which lie hag created, and that only to 
put rival merchants, who have not incurred 
any expence, on a footing with himself.* 

But, says the Courier , it is perfectly jus77| 
liejfarase, it only prevents the ship-owner from 
cellinluing a species of fraud udOu others, 
no merchantjpfio possesses exclusive intel- 
^bhce, may ue said to treat unfairly witjt 
.every person of whom ho buys or sells in can- 
sequence of that intelligence." Indeed! “ He 
fs in the position of, the professional billiard 
£ftyer who disguises Ills play/ 11 Indeed ! Then 
follows of course, that all trade resembles 
ning^iir trade, fair gaming, &c. and that 
tiaris oue man’s gain is another’s loss ! This* 


ikened to the peaceful 
pursuits of gain by skill and industry. If W e 
editor of lhe Courier bad been in'tbe hal/t of 
reading Cicero, he might have found some- 
thing in support of his view of the case, for 
that great authority has decided that the cap- 
tain of a Rhodian ship who carried corn to a 
starving port, was not justified in concealing, 
that other vessels were on their way, forget- 
ting that the inducement to come to the relief 
of the famished, being gain not humanity, the 
high price obtained by the first arrival was* 
iUg sure means of bringing speedy relief. ' 

There arc some expressions in' the Courier 
which almost tempt os to apply, the argument 
turn ad ho mine ni, »• Cunning avid deceit,” ho 
snys,“ are the Englishman'* pioneers of com-' 
merce !” We do, not approve of either, but 
we know where to look fbr recorded lessons of 
both, should We at any time want them. How- 
ever, we attribute (he assertion only to our 
contempory’s incapacity for drawing nice dis- 
tinctions $ he can trot see, the difference be-* 
tween a merchant’s giving or taking the prioe, 
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which others are willing to pay or receive, /in d 
wilfully deceiving by falsa representation. 
But the most curious part of the Couriers 
charge is that we are upholding monopoly of 
the worst lynd ! The exclusive use, then, of 
a man’s own property is monopoly, and if he 
should refuse us a shale of his dinner to-day, 
according to his own rule, he would be guilty, 
of monopoly of the worst kind, that is, provid- 
ed the dinner was worth eating. Would he 
reduce us all to the state of the primitive 
Christians, and have every thing fb common, 
except wives? If so, there would soon be no 
! occasion to establish post offices or packets, a 
, fakir’s full dress suit of clay and chalk, might 
buIHcc inste ad of all the productions of Man- 
. Chester and Glasgow. If we recollect right, 
t there is something very like this in Jonathan 
Wild, in whose school the editor of the Courier 
seems to have studied his ethics. According 
to that worthy, the rich are #11 monopolists, 
and the thieves arc honest distributors of what 
the others have so wickedly hoarded for their 
own advantage. Wc confess we did not ex- 
pect to see this principle declared in a laW> 
and it is another instance of the inconveni- 
ence of doing away with preambles to acts 
which our Inothcr of the Uurkaru lias so often 
complained of. It would have explained inten- 
tions of the legislature clearly if the act had be- 
gun by “Whereas in the opinion of the ed\Jor of 
theGWmr,thc exclusive use ofprivatc property 
is a monopoly of the worst sort, and whereas his 
opinions on the subject have gicat weight with 
the Bengal Govci iiment, be it enacted,” &c. 

Wc should then lie prepared for another 
legislative interference with our coaches and 
liorscs, which would he very useful in moving 
the foot-guard to and from Barraokpore. 

But there is still 'one thing the Csyvier has 
not touched upon, namely, the impossibility of 
enforcing the law against “ the sanguine spe- 
culator” greedy ol his exclusive 4 * advantage.” 
Next time we see him bidding for opium, wc 
shall expect to hear that he began by publish- 
ing his letters from China on the expected ie- 
galituition of the trade, in order to prove that 
it was^im possible the clippers couM bring any 
news which faas not made public at once, and 
that he himself is not “ a sharp fellow.” — 
Englishman, May 24. — -■ 

The public are at length favoured with the 
result of the labours of the Post Office Com- 
mittee, 4>y the appearance of the long expect- 
ed act. Greatly as it was regretted that the 
accomplishment of the general wish on this 
subject was so long retarded, we are happy to 
acknowledge that the liberal principles otf 
which the now arrangements are founded, 
make ample amends for the delay. The great 
benefit which this Act is calculated to confer 
on society in India, will be apparent from the 
details on which we are about to enter. As a 
preliminary observation wo may remark, that 
the main objects wliipn have be^n kept In 
view in framing this layvhavg been the equal- 
ization, and where possible, the reduction, 
of the rates of postage, and the abolition of 
Presidency boundaries, by ttffe ©statyisment of 
a uniform scale of charges for the whole Em- 
pire, calculated according to distance*. In 
nlinqaiikii* all idea, of making the Post 
contribute in money to the wants of the 


state, Government have acted upon the prin* 
cipleyof enlightened liberality. In England/ 
from the unparallelted magnitude of commer- 
cial enterprise, the Post Office yields a con- 
siderable revenue with little injury to tho 
public. But such a system could not have 
been adapted in this country without justice. 
The Government owe it to 4 .he semi-btkbarous 
people confided to their care, to aflwd every 
facility for the discussion of kmiwledge. To 
have laid a tax therefore on th ^circulation of 
knowledge for fiscal purposes, would have 
been to employ tho rein, where they are called 
by every consideration to use the spur ; and to 
augment the receipts of the exchequer by the in- 
terruption of improvement. Nor would it have 
been less injudicious to have laid a revenuai 
tax on the conveyance of letters and papersas it 
regards the Europeans in this country. Their 
capacity for doing good depends greatly on the 
intercourse they are enabled to maintain with 
the community of Europe, through means of. 
the press ; and Government will gain mote by ’ 
facilitating this intercourse, and thereby re- 
cruiting from time to time the moral and intel- 
lectual strength of their servants, than they 
could ever expect from the trifling addition of 
revenue which might be obtained by abeavy* 
tax on the medium of communication. Acting 
on this principle, the reductions which liavo 
been e flee ted in the nresont act have icferenco 
more particularly to the conveyance of papers, 
pamphelets and printed communications. 

The present act affords the first occasion on 
which the benefits arising from the concentra- 
tion of power in one Supreme Government 
have been equally extended to the subotdi- 
nutc presidencies. The act annihilates, so to 
speak, the Indian Heptarchy, and unites tho 
vaiious Sections of the empire in, the firm bond 
of general intercourse. The communion which 
will now be established between llie prsidCn- 
nk which have fiitherto been divided by 
social as well as political boundaries, will 
lys found in a very short time to given new* 
impulse to the public mind throughout India. 

To realize the comprehensive idea of go- 
verning the w hole of India as one empire upon 
uriifrom principles, the very first step was tho 
abolition of thos^ presidency divisions, which 
limited the iniercoursc of each Action to its 
own boundaiies, and encouraged a feeling of 
separate and exclusive interest in the com- 
munities ; and this step lias now been taken. 

Among the peculiar features of this act, wo 
nolice tlje abolition of private dawks, except 
as they may be permitted by license from Govt, 
’andflie privilege of sending letters bearin_ 
postage, llpth are judicio«s arrangements 
much required by the existing state of society. 

There is also this material alteration in the 
hew system. Hitherto, letters wlKch bad been 
refused by the parties to whom they were ad- 
dressed, were liable to double postage, that 
is, to direct and retufn postage; but under 
the operation of the new act, they will be 
chargeable only with single postage ; that is, 
with return postage only, if the direct p^tage 
has not been paid. 

A liberal concession has also been made 
with regard to individuals who may 'neglect 
to pay their postage and run into arrears to 
the department* Under the eld system, ail 
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letter*! addressed to them were indiscriminate-, 
Jy withheld, till the old score was wiped off. 
Under the new arrangement, only thoseTMters 
which may arrive to their address hearing post- 
Will be kept back. The legislators appear 
to have equitably judged that the., sender, in 
paying the postage, bas fulfilled bis part of the 
contract ; and that the government, after re- 
ceivin£*the consideration money, were bound 
to the fulfilment of their part of the engage- 
ment, notwithstanding the “ lache” of the in 
dividual to whom the letter was addressed. 

In the 12th Section of the Act, moreover, we 
recognize an improvement which will he bene- 
ficially felt in “ country places/' Hitherto the 
practice has been to charge the postage ac- 
cording to the ground over which the moils 
passed. Fog example, A and B are two sta- 
tions fifty miles apart ; but there being no di- 
rect post between them nod C, the mails were 
perhaps carried by a circuitous route more than 
two hundred miles ; and the persons infeMfc 
lad in the letters had not only to submitTo the 
delay which wnsoccasioned, biftto pay an aug- 
mented rate of postage. Underthe new rule, 
however, the distances which are to regulate 
the charge of postage are to bo framed as n ear- 
ns practicable, according to the distance by 
the nearest road betyeen post office stations. 

The existing rales of postage for letters has 
beer, revised ; a small addition has been made 
to the rates now current in Bengal, and a 
small diminution of those which prevailed at 
Madras and Bombay, in order to secure a per- 
fect equality of privilege. The following state- 
ment will shew the operation of the new scale. 


Existing 

rates of postage. 

New scale. 

Distance. 

Bengal. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

Allies. 

As. 

As. 

As. 

As. 

20 

2 

. 1 .... 

• 

,, .... 

1 

« 60 ... . 

2 .. 

. 2.... 

3 .... 

2 

100 .... 

3 .. 

. 4 .... 

4 .... 

3 

150 .... 

3 .. 

. 5*.... 

5 .... 

4 V 

200 

4 .. 

j» 6 . • . • 

6 .... 


250 .... 

4 .. 

. 7 .... 

7 .... 

6 

300 

6 .. 

, 8 . • . . 

8 

7 

400 .... 

7 .. 

. 9 .... 

9 

8 

600 

8 .. 

. 10 

10 

9 

600 .... 

9 .. 

• 11 • a . • 

11 

10 

« 700 .... 

9 .. 

. 12 .... 

12 

11 

800 . . 4 . 

10 .. 

. 13 

13 

12 

900 

11 .. 

. 14 .... 

14 .... 

13 

1,000 

12 .. 

. 15 .... 

15 

14 

1,100 .... 

12 .. 

. 16 .... 

16 

14 

1,200 .... 

13 ... 

. 16 ♦ .. 

17 

15 

1,400 .... 

14 .. 

• 16 .... 

19 .... 

16 

1.600 

15 .. 

. 16 

20 

16 

Thus one rupee is 

the maximum po&Wfce 


2 

3 

4 

5 
C 

7 

8 
9 


10 .... 

II 


12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 


6 

8 

11 

14 

10 

ID 

22 

24 

27 

30 

32 

35 

37 

40 

43 

46 

48 

51 

54 


8 

12 

id 

20 

24 

28 

% 

40 

44 

48 

52 

56 

58 

60 

64 

64 

64 

64 


2 .... 
2 .... 

3 .... 

4 .... 

5 v • • 

6 ft.. 

7 .... 

8 .... 
9 .... 

10 .... 
11 .... 
12 .... 

13 .... 

14 .... 

15 .... 

16 .... 

17 

18 
19 


3 

3 

4 
6 
6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

.13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 


1 81 .... 56 .... 64 .... 20 .... 21 

The rates of Ship postage on parcels imported 
/ have been subjected to a greater reduc- 
tion than any other item. At Madras there 
was one uniform rate for all parcels up to 300 
tolas weight ; they all paid two annas for £ trip 
through the surf. In Bengal, however, thereto* 
were very heavy. Old Rale. Rale. 

1 Its. As . Rs.As. 


From 


to 12 Sa 


0 8 


fi single letter ; whereas under the old rate, the 
Rengal postage for a distance of 2000 miles 
was 18 aguiaa ; the Bombay, 25 annas. Fora 
disiandH»^0 miles, the Bengal rate was 20 
annas Pj(^3ombay 28 annas ^ both of which 
are now reduced to IGanuas. 

Relative to Inters exported and imported 
/by the reduction has been gr£at and im- 
portant, as the following statement will'sliew. 
Statement shewing the rates of Skip Postage on 
letters exported and' imported by the old and the 
new ratus* Old Rates* New Scale , 

»* Weiffl&in Bengal. Madras. Export^ Import . 

As * As. As* As. 

^ « • 3 ... . 4 .... 2 .... 3 


12 


25 

..... 1 

0 

25 


30 

1 

8 

60 


75 

1 

12 .... 

75 


100 

2 

8 .... 

100 

tf 

150 

3 

0 .... 

150 


200 

■ • • • . 3 

8 • • ■ • 

200 

tt 

250 

4 

0 

250 

>> 

300 

5 

8 .... 


But the most important reduction which has 
been made by the New Act, and which will be 
found iiptell upon the improvement of India 
as mdfh as, ii not more than, any other mea- 
sure of Government, is that which has been 
effected on the conveyance of news pn pc is. 
Under the old rates a Galcutta newspaper 
sent no Madras, and vice versa cost, eight 
annas and a hfilf ; and one sent 1o Bombay, 
eleven annas ; under the new rates they^w ill 
in both casts be .reduced to three. A Bombay 
paper reaching Madras on the old system cost 
10,} annas ; an Agra paper, the same rate ; a 
Calcutta paper 8} annas ; by the new JVVftent 
they are all reduced to three annas. Within 
the limits of this Presidency the reduction has 
also been considerable.; under 20 miles, the 
postage has been reduced from two annas and 
a half to one anna ; within 400 miles from two 
annis and a Half to two annas ; and beyond that 
distance from four annas and a naif to three 
annas, which is the maximum rate of news- 
paper postage throughout India ; so that » 
public journal may now be sent from Meerut 
to Cape Comoiin for the small sum of three 
annas, that is foot pence half peny for more 
than 2000 miles. This arrangement will be 
found particularly favourable for the convey- 
ance of netf spargrs which may be brought by 
the steamers to Bombay, while that place 
continues to he the Steam Port of India. The 
effect of this redaction on Native papers will 
be such as to place them within reach of the 
reading public. The annual charge, for in- 
stance, paid in advance of the Sumachar 
Durpun, is 8 rupees : the charge for postage 
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Will b© 6 rupees 8 annas; and the entire ex- 
pense of the paper within the limits of Ben- 
gal will be a trifle above one rupee three 
annas a month. This reduction on the charge 
of newspapers is perhaps as great as the Post 
Office department could hear ; and any far- 
ther diminution wouldjunder existing circum- 
stances, have entailed a loss on the conveyance 
of the mails. Indeed, the indulgence w hit'll has 
been now granted to the public, will entail so 
heavy a diminution of the receipts^f the Post 
Office* department, as almost to place its in 
come and expenditure on an equality ; and wc 
scarcely think that any farther reduction is 
feasible, until tbe diminished rate shall have 
operated to augment tbe revenue. 

Ship postage is now levied 09 newspapers 
at the rale of 2 annas the cover, up to 12 tolas. 
1 . 13 y the New Act it is reduced to 1 nnpa on 
ijfcery cover under six tolas, and rises only at 
rate of 1 anna for every six additional 
tolas. The diminution of the Postage on News- 
papers imported by sea is therefore consider- 
able. Wc subjoin tbe new and the old rates : 

Old ltatcs. 

Not Exceeding. Ship Postage. Land Postage. Total. 

As. As. As. 

6 Tolas 2 4$ .. .. G.J 

0 „ 2 (Ji HI 

12 „ 2 8 $ .... 10 J 

New Rates to Calcutta. # 

Not Exceeding. Ship Post. Land Post. Total. 

As. As. As. 

6 Tolas y .... .... 1 ...... 2 ••(•■in 3 

12 „ 2 4 6 

The Banghy rates havo also been revised. 
Those tor Bengal ha\e been a tiitle 
augmented for short distances ; and consider- 
ably diminished for longer ones. The Madras 
rates have been mateiially lowered. A 1 Bom- 
bay, banghy conveyance was scarcely filown. 

The following table will shew the altera- 
tions which has been effected. 


Not Exceeding. Bengal. Madras. New rates 
50 miles, .... 0 f? . . . . 0 12 . . . .0 6 

100 0 6 .... 0 J2 .... 0 9 

150 0 11 .... 1 4 .... 0 12 

0 14 .... 1 12*.... 0 15 

250 \ 0 14 .... 2 0 .... 1 2 

300 1 2.... 2 4 .... 1 5 

400 1 7 .... 2 12 .... I 8- 

500 1 11 .... 3 4 I... 1 11 

600 2 0 .... 3 12 ...\ 1 14 

700 2 4 .... 4 4 .... 2 1 

800 2 9 .... 4 4 .... 2 4 

900 2 13 .... 5 0 .... 2 7 

1000 3 2.... 6 4. ...2 10 

1100 3 6.... 5 8 .... 2 10 , 

1200 3 11 .... 5 12 .... 2 13 

1300 3 15 .... 0 0 .... 2 13 

1400 4 4 .... 0 0 .... 3 0 


The improvements made in the bangy sys- 
tem, are manifold. Under the old system in 
Bengal, the charge for bangy hire, increased 
1 beyond 1400 miles inqproportion to tbe dis- 
tance ; and a parcel sent by bangy 2,000 miles 
cost 6xs. 10 annas, and on# 2,300 miles, 6 rs. 
12 annas. But under the new arrangement, 
* 5 rupees is tbe maximum charge for any dis- 
tance whatever. AlMadcaf, utoreoftr* no par- 


| cels were received for dispatch by ba^gy above 
1 280 trflas in weight; and at Bombay by the re- 
gular dawk, the bangy system not having been 
[generally introduced, beyond 80 totals ; but 
the privilege of sending packages of the weight 
! of 600 tolas is now extended to all the Presi- 
dencies. 

The convenience of the public has gfcso been 
consulted in Table No. 5, which lays down 
the scale tor the postage of books, pampbelts, 
packets of newspapers and any written, j t in- 
ted or engra^d papers sent by the public 
bangy, not exceeding 40 tolas in weight and 
open at both ends. By the old rates, packets 
of this description were not received beyond 
21 toals weight ; they may now be received up 
to 40, and the charge, moreover, has been con- 
siderably reduced. Under the new system, a 
copy of Blackwood may be sent by bangy, 
from Calcutta to Delhi, for 10 annas, to Ma- 
dras for 12 annas, and to Bombay for Mannas, 
and a Quarterly or Edinbourgh Keview, far 
double those sates respectively. We bod in- 
tended to have added the weight of all the 
chief periodical publications which circulate 
in India, but we have already exceeded our 
limits, and must defer this and some other re- 
marks, to the next week. 

Tiio present Act will, ve arc convinced, 
prove a real blessing to the country. It is 
framed in a spirit of caution and liberality and 
if grams to the public all which can at pre- 
sent be conceded without entailing an actual 
loss on (jovcininent. Its effect on the moral, 
social and intellectual well-being both of 
Europeans and Natives, will h* highly bene- 
ficial, and there can bo no hesitation in pro- 
nouncing it one of the mosUcnlightcned Acta 
of the Legislature of India. The broad prin- 
ciples on which it is founded, leave an ainj.de 
scope for Die eorretion of any anomalies which 
time may disclose. • 

4v c now close this lengthened article by giv- 
ing a statement of the iriative circulation of* 
sfl 1 our Indian journals in the first week of 
the present year. Having been indulged with 
access to official documents, we are enabled 
to assure our readers that the y may confide. in 
its accuracy. Tiiis document will be ftyxnd 
interesting^ nffiny accounts, byt chiefly ah 
exhibiting the circulation of the existing; 
journals at the commencement of the year in 
which the arryigcrnenls of the Post Office 
were improved. By the new Act all papers are 
placed upon an equality of privilege; and tbe 
document we publish will therefore afford an 
> pPftPttunily of subsequently ascertaining its 
effect upon the journals, which from the pe- 
riod when it conics into opeAtion, will have a 
fair start. Since tbe date of these returns, 
there have been .some chang^^y the circula- 
tion of tho journals, ail however on tbe fafour- 
able side. We ought not to omit the fact, 
that the statement only, embraces the bond 
fide dawk j circulation ^ of the journals, and 
does > not of course include the copies which 
are distributed to the stations around Calcutta 
gad which we have reason to believo^wro far 
from inconsiderable. 





THE NEW POST OFFICE ACT 


We must confess our Astonishment that the 
Courier should continue to labour at the point, 
involved in the compulsory clause of the ne^ 
Post Office Act, in respect of conveyance «by 
ships of public packets. A man who exclu- 
sively possesses a valuable discovery, of great 
practical utility tf> the public, so far from be- 
ing compelled to communicate his secret to 
all the world, and thereby place hijnself in a 
position to forfeit all the advantages which 
his invention or discovery is calculated to 
bri ng him in, if confined to himself, will be 
expressly piotected by the law, in such ex* 
elusive possession; and the motive of the 
legislature in granting such protection, is per* 
fcclly clear and intelligible. In what respect, 
however, does the possession of a fast sailing 
clipper, differ from that of sP chronometer on 
a new and improved principle, so that the in- 
ventor of the latter shall he protected By law 
in the sole and exclusive possession of the 
advantages accruing to him from his dis- 
covery, whilst the former, instead of being 
protected, is compelled to hold his improved 
clipper and its advantages, in common with 
the public at large? The improvement of 
chronometers, by which a ship's longitude at 
sea is to he more accurately ascertained, is an 
object of far greater public importance than 
the conveyance of letters; yet who will say 
it would have been just to refuse an ex- 
clusive patent to Haukison for his vsclebiaicd 
improvement in time keeping? As long as 
patent right continues, the public are parti- 
ally deprived of the benefit of an invention, 
and that too for the express purpose of bene- 
fiting exclusively the inventor; and most 
wisely as well as justly is it so. Who would 
endeavour at improvements in practical 
science, if lie were compelled to forego the 
profit of bis invention 01 dicovct ^ The pen- 
sive public is not celebrated for gratitude, hut 
it is not so foolish as to carry ingratitude to 
such a pitch as this. The reasoning of t||fe 
Courier is self-evidently fallacious; hut ib 
the concluding sentence of his last articlceon 
this subject, is so much jlUivete that wo can- 
v not refrain from quoting it. But while we 
a^e thus arguing against the propriety of fos- 
tering such selfish principles , '* that is to say 
tho principles that oppose compulsion on the 
sliip-owner, u we arc happy to recognize a 
better feeling in the merchants at large, and 
our conviction that but a very minute por- 
tion of them approve of the practice which 
our morning contemporaries so strenuously 
defend. We entirely concur with the opinion 
here expressed by our contemporary ; a very 
minute poition of the merchants approve of 
the piactice we defend ; viz., that small por- 
tion who possess such superior vessels as 
make the matter important to them.— //ur- 
ic ru, May 26. 

The Ihirkaru m$dc a remark or two yester- 
day, which it is worth wlyie to notice, in 
answer to our reasons fior supporting the com- 
pulsory clause in the Post Office Act ; but we 
wonder at the astonishment expressed by our 
contemporary at oiir continuum to hold an 
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opinion opposite to bis own in this matter, 
there being so many points on which it is bur 
misfortune to difler with him. He observe*, 
that “ a man who exclusively possesses a 
,v*laable discovery of great practical utility to 
die public, so far from being compelled to 
communicate his secret to all the world and 
thereby place himself in A position to forfeit 
all the advantages which his liven tibn or 
discovery is calculated to bring him in if 
wri'ined to himself, will he expressly protected 
by tho law in such exclusive possession/ 9 

We believe there is a little error in the 
statement that he is not compelled to commu- 
nicate his secret, for to a cm tain extent at 
least it must he revealed by the specification 
in the patent, which is not unjustly com- 
plained of as a hardship. But, lelthatpass; 
the case does not apply: nobody ever heard of 
a patent being granted for an improvement of 
form in a vessel, and nobody wc think will 
ventuic to assert that ** great pralical utility* to 
tho public” could possibly arise in any shape 
from an exclusive possession of the channels of 
letter communicui ion by one or more individu- 
als. The argument would better bold in favor 
of the East India Company ’s pietcnsion to the 
continuance of their exclusive possession of 
thc.China and India trade, on the same ground 
of invention . 

But our contemporaries before took a dif- 
ferent ground. Insisting on the right of the 
shipowner to refuse other people's letters, 
they found fault with the Act because it 
did not offer compensation for taking away 
that right. This was lecognzing the principle 
of solus populi supremo. lex y I lie *right of the 
slate to buy up the right of the individual;* 
hut it would seem that they have discovered 
that a jury would assess the right at #o low a 
print that they claim to retain it instead of 
the compensation. Tho really parallel case 
of a road llirough*a man’s estate, cited by 
themselves, only shewed the weakness of 
their position ; it was forgotten that the pro- 
pi ictor received no compensation at all for 
yioiny passuye to the mail through his estate, , 
to the prejudice of his interest as a producer 
and a speculator in the market, The con 
chiding portion of the Hu^karu’s article is 
as follows : — 

* The pensive public is not celebrated for 
giatitiule, but it is not so foolish as to carry 
ingratitude to such a pitch as this. The 
reasoning of the Courier is self-evidently 
fallacious ; but in the concluding sentence 
of his last article on this subject, is so much 
naivete that we cannot refrain fiom quoting it, 

“ But while we ate thus arguing against 
the propriety of fosterin^Auch selfish p-rincK.' 
pies, 'that is to say the principles that oppose ' 
compulsion on the ship-owner, we are hap* 
py to recognize a better feeling in the mer*,^ 
charfis at large, and our conviction that but 
'very minute portion of them approve of tbit,: 
practice which our morning c<ju temporaries 
so strenuouly defend/ ' _ j 
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the opium question 


" We entirely concur with the opinion here 
expressed by oar contemporary; a ver^y 
mi aute portion of the merchants approve of 
the practice we defend ; viz. (hat samll por- 
tion who- possess such superior veauels Rs. 
make the matter important to them. 

’ Now this is mere assumption, that all the 
proprietors clippers are of the selfish 
class ; an assumption not warranted by their 
practice ; for while there are about a dozen 
clippers and about as many mercantile firms 
interested in them; the examples have been 
rare of letter hags being refused in any of them. 
It was, moreover, a tardiness in the delivery of 


letters from one* of these clippers, we under- 
stand, that attracted the notice of the Chamber 
0 Commerce, and led to the insertion of this 
vefy clause after comm un tea toin between the 
Chamber and the Post Ofiioo Committee. It is 
well known that the Bengal clippers were 
built to parry opium (not Hews) quickly to 
markc. The argument, therefore, that a mo- 
tive for thg improvement of the forms of buil- 
ding is taken away by taking away the oppor- 
tunity of thus forestalling others in intelli- 
gence, is of no'avail ; but if this were true, 
shall we uphold the Slave trade because it led 
to the building of so pretty a vessel as the 
Ann.— Calcutta Courier , May 27. 


e 

THE OPIUM QUESTION. 


Condemning, as we have done on public 
grounds, the interference of Government at 
all in the Opium question, we have paid little 
or no attention to tire arguments assigned by 
the different parties, interested in the divi- 
sion of the “ bonus" for guiding the appropri- 
ation according to their respective views. It 
is but fair, however, these parties should all 
be heard. We have already had the opinions 
of the party, which for brevity's sake, wc will 
call the Chinese party, and those of the 
“ Straits” party; but there is still a third who 
differ from both. This party so far agree with 
the “ Dissentients” as to doubt the impracti- 
cability of ascertaining what Opium was or 
was not Sold on a given day ; and contend 
further, that » if any hpd been sold for time, 
•but undelivered, the Chinese purchasers wquld 
punctually adhere to their bargains ; and 
that it hr not to he supposed the Government 
ever contemplated giving sugli purchasers 
any share of the “ bonus.” The statement made 
at the Board Meeting I>y r foe gentleman who 
wenf into the case so fully, that the large 
houses in Canton divided their sales into the 
beads of Patna, Benares and Mai wa, was quite 
correct; blithe might have added, it would 
seem, that they separate the “old” from the 
“new,” periodically averaging outthe piopor- 
tions among the reveral consigners and pro- 
prietors ; and therefore could be fully compe- 
tent to declare what “ new" opium was in 
stock on a given day, and to divide among 
the proprietors of such Stock the 150 Rs^per 
chest with as much facility as they appropri- 
ate sales actually made. 


This third party, whpse views we have thus 
sketched, consider that the grant of Govern- 
ment is solely intended to indemnify parties 


whose int 
impojrtaUjj 
consequs 



vrrtt y be affected by a large 
r om Calcutta at a reduced price, 
:o that grant. 


ratty appears to arise frobithe 
becoming payable in Canton ; but 4 ] 
“ k could .be obviated through the 
of the Company's agents. 


The objection of the party in question 
to the “ Dissentients” sharing proceeds on the 
same and on even stronger grounds, viz : that 
their opium has been positively sold in tho 
“ Straits ’’ and to a profit, and they ask, how 
can they expect therefore any part of the 
indemnity ? 

We confess wc have not yet seen any great- 
er proof Of opium being sold in the “ St i aits ” 
than in “ China and without presuming 
i“ maiigna* componere lites ” wc so far consider 
the case of the “ Dissentients” unshaken as 
long as all shippers *to China aie to benefit 
without reference to sales or not. The G.# 
vernment, through Mr. Parker, profess en- 
tire indifference to the outturn of purchases ; 
and only offers the bonus of 10 lakhs as a con- 
sideration Jim the effects of their cgvn acts, 
viz; enabling the stock in store here to be 
thiown on the Chinese market at a reduced 
place. But it is evident they break through 
this principle, if any part of it goes to those 
win have sold ; and in equity and fairness, if 
they break it as fo sold “ China,” so ought 
they as to sold 41 Sjtrails.” — Hurkaru, August 2p.' 


To the Editor gfihe Bengal Hurkaru . 

Sir, — I feel proud and highly honored by the 
distinguished notice that has been taken of'me 
by your cotempararies of the Courier and Eng- 
lishman. 


fc. I had thought that an bnmble Israelite like 
pnyseft would have ranked far below the notice 
of two such nobs (take care your devils don't 
print it snobs , for I mean no disrespect.) But 
while I acknowledge the honor 1 cannot but 
regret their differing from me in the matter of 
my friend, poor Cohen. 


The Courier treats me very unfairly and states 
distinctly that I am actuated by party spirit 
in 44 mistaking an abatement of price allowed 
on a falling market for a net profit in the ori- 
ginal puroluutptt' * 



TUB OPIUM QUESTION 


* 




Moreover, that it is not true that poor Co-j He imitates the harassing and: often into/- 

.n’a ...... n_ j * jv & Li.. Li...... n _ J 1 


hen’s purchases were cancelled without h 
authority. 

As far as the party spirit goes, I declare 
that noting half so bad ever entered intotny 
composition! and no man but the Editor of] 
the Courier wouldtdreani of so libelling my hi* 
thcrto unstained character. 

I maintain that I have made nh mistake 
whatever regarding the premium given by Go- 
vernment to defaulting purqjiasers at thefr 
opium sales. 


wm 

fKWIIG 


ting members of the House of Commons, 
o continually cry name, name. I shall an- 
swer him according to another practice also' 
*vill known in the said August assembly, and’ 
an answer given under similar circumstances 
some time ago by one of his own correspond 
dents (peeping tom I think is life name): 
viz, crowing, like a ehauticlear,c<EcVa-doodle- 
doo 1 

• I am. Sir, yours obediently, 

t TOBIAS, OF'tkIB TlUBffi op ISRAEL. 

Calcutta 20 th August^ 1837 , 


The Editor of the Courier has advanced no 
thing against my argument, and I defy him or 
any one else to remove one iota of it. For, 
will any one deny that if I had been a defaul- 
ter like many of my Christain and Hindoo 
brelhcrn, instead of paying for my lots and 
shipping them to Singapore and* Penang, 
(where some chests are still unsold), will any 
one, 1 say, deny that my opium in that case 
would have cost me 300 rupees less per chest? 
No, no, Mr. Courier, this won't do, 

The cancelling of my friend Cohon’s lots 
would be set aside in any Court of Equity. 

Ho may, as stated, have formally resigned 
all claim to his 900 chests. Hut what were the 
circumstances under which he so resigned ? 
diil the Government deal fairly with him and 
make him fully acquainted with the*then po- 
sition of Opium affairs ? Did they tell him of 
the bonus? no, they threatened him with a 
resale and all but put their threat into execu- 
tion : a course which the Government will bit- 
terly i egret before tbe 1st December that they 
-lid not follow, not only in Cohen’s but in every 
other case of similar defaulting. 

The Government seems to be under the un- 
accountahlcdelusion that there is only one set 
of individuals that can buy opium. What 
would His Majesty’s Government at home say 
to the authorities at Ceylon were they to paif 
with £300,000 to some wild gamblers at their 
cinnamon sales, and givejis their reason fbr 
so doing that certain parties must be support- 
ed or we suffer in our revenue next year ? 
WWiat will Mrs. Grundy, of Leaden Hall Street, 
say to the authorities here ? We shall see by 
and bye. 

My friend Cohen is then precisely in the 
same favourable position 1 placed him in on 
Friday last, as far asYegards anything the Cou- 
rier has advanced to the contrary. He is out and 
out the greatest defaulter, and upon the Go- 
vernment principle is entitled to the greatest 
bonus . 

I named 4,30,000 rupees as the sum he was 
entitled to, and most sincerely wish he my get 
It. He cannot refuse poor Tobias a hand- 
some commission on that amount when paid.- 

I perceive that Dear Stoequey is father net- 
tled at my poiniingjtaut his shuffling and back- 
ing of these discussions, alrfb at my giving 
my opinion as to the catTse. For this he threa- 
tens to brush my face qver with something 
, with which he says yo a arg already dis- 
figured. 


[Ibid. 

The letter of no gambler in yesterday’s T2ng- 
liehman , is too good to pass over without uq- 
ticc. 

It is quite dear, as stated by the writer, 
that the Bombay people have a right to com- 
pensation for the Joss on their MaJwa opium, 
which will ensue in consequence of the la(p 
proceedings here. With respect to the Reso- 
lutions come to by the Chamber of Commerce, 
we had heuid, that the first Resolution nega- 
tived on the amendment of Mr. Hording was, 
in general terms, pledging the Chamber of 
Commerce, as the representative of the whole 
commercial interest of the port, to a vote of 
thanks to Government fcr their concession to 
the Opium speculators, the amendment of Mr. 
Harding being to the effect that the Chamber 
of Commerce should adhere to its general rule 
not to mix itself up with party questions. Ano- 
ther long winded Resolution was then moved 
by Mr. Bruce, who, however, in a great mea- 
sure disclaimed Hie bantling he good natured- 
ly fathered : which on the amendment oT, wo 
believe, Mr. Dearie, wa« upset, *the amend- 
ment, being that the meeting do adjourn sine 
( lie . — HurkarU) August 23. m ' 

We publish in another column a letter in 
answer to that of N<t gambler in justice to j>ur 
informant. We have already said that the 
Chamber of Commerce is alone answered for 
incorrect reports of its proceedings, because 
it will not admit reporters, and no person who 
takes partin a debate can be expected to bring 
away an accurate report from memory. 

There may not, however, be # in reality much 
difference between what both our correspon- 
dents imagined to be the opinion of the majority. 
Many may not approve of the piinciple of Go- 
vernment interference, yet may be very well 
satisfied to see their neighbours helped out of 
0* scrape, into which it must be allowed they 
have been led by a vicious system. They may 
have been over eager iff the pursuit of gain 
and incorrect in their calculations; but unless . 
others are injured by thtPajd given them, we ^ 
do not think it will be considered ill- timed or 
injudicious. Our correspondent, no gamblek, 
speaks of the injury which the Malwa pur- 
chasers are likely to suffer from the act of the 
Bengal Government, but we cannot think that 
they .have any mote claim to consideration, 
than the dealers in Turkey opiuift In 
if the Bengal Government, as a monopolit, 



*he o pivm (ivsnioir; 
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could so eonducft their monopoly, as to crush |pf the mercantile body, either m represented 
aij rrrnle.tlw.Wfiild he justified in the HaujfrJji; the Chamber of Commerce or otherwise, 
manner that a tradesman would be in nndeKWgt even this resource is but temporary i 
sellinghis neighbours. The fault rs in the le* ; is the cancer which is eating op th* 
Ifisiature which permits the monopoly/ not fcu monopoly, and is perhaps the best illustration 
tWauthorities who manage it, and who have that ever was known of Mr. Huskisson's cele- 
only to consider profit and loss, and are not brated assertion that the smuggler was a public 
required to look at the trade as statesmen. benefactor. 

That the present indulgence will lend to. the , I am, yours, 

speedy downfall of the whole system we firmly Ibid .] a merchant. 

believe, but we should he sorry to find that the — 

merchants of Calcutta were sufferers* from the bonus to the omum shippers. 

change, arid we think that no blame eau be at- We understand that the question of the ted 
Inched to those who have pursued their own lakhs bonus to the Opium shippers was settled 
interests in what appeared to them the best in Council to-day, by adopting the plan pro- 
way, merely because the system itself is a bad posed by tbe trade at the meeting of the 10th 
one. The Board have declared that the Go- j octant, without any modification, as it appear- 
vernment do not seek to favor the merchants, e( j bo approved by a great majoiity of the 
but merely to protect their own revenue, and parties concerned. Shippers to the Sti ait, 
no one can dispute that they have^ full right p r | 0 r to the 1st of May, arethereforeexcluded, 
to do that in whatever they may think the best while all other shippers share equally, whether 

w.ay, even by selling their opium at one bun- t0 t i, e Straits or to China Calcutta Courier, 

dredTupees per chest, if they think by so do- August 23. 

ing they can crush competition. v 5f they did 

so, the purchasers could not complain, as the Wc are requested to state, for the informat- 

Covermncut is under no pledge to them as io on 0 f one of the protesters, that the requi- 

the management of the monopoly for the en- si lion for a Meeting of the Chamber of Coin- 
suing season, and consequently it would be uicrce upon the opium question, had eleven 
merely a question, as Mr. Parker has told us, .signatures — not four only, as lie asserted yes- 
of profit or loss to the revenue. The gentle- lerday. By the rules of the Chnmber no ic- 
mau whose w asherwoman sent him home damp qui$ition<of subscribers fora meeting would 
linen, told her to calculate whether she would | )e attended to, uulcssit had at least ten sig- 
Jose more by using more coals than by killing natures, 
a customer. And this principle guides the The Hurjcaru says to-day: 

Board ; they do not like to kill customers; “ It is quite clear that the Bombay people 

though they might expect n flesh set they have a right to compensation for the loss on 
have jin affection for the old bands, who have their Malwa opium, which will ensue in oonse- 
so long beeq engaged in the tiade. — English- q Ue ncc of the late proceedings here. ” 

, man, August 2JJ. * But nine days ago, they weic complimented 

• by the same Journal upon their dexterity in 

f JT° the Editor of the Englishman. having brought about these very measures : 

Sir, — Your correspondent, no gambler; has « Probably one of the cleverest things that 
impugned the accuracy of the lew notes which q, as | )een l | ono throughout this opium busi- 
1 gave you as to the rnectvng of the Chamber *{ iess ^ was/* lie getting up a petition by the in- 
of Commerce. I must be permitted to set him fl^ence of the Malwa speculators to postpone 
right on some points. He assumes that you ch e Bengal sale, some time back. Every hour, 
and the Courier received your information which saw our opium unshipped, was a God- 
from a common source. This is incorrect. J Rend to them ; and well have they profiled by it.” 
have mentioned no particulars of the meeting 0U |. contemporary has become so warm a 

to any one but yourself, and did not see the p a t, on of the Malwa Opium trade, for the 
Courier till atieayour paper of yesterday was V(Jl y ,o aHon that it is injurious to the interests 
published. of the Indian revenue, we will enlighten him a 

My own opinions coincide so nearly with little about the manner in which Opium bar- 
those of your correspondent, that I was afraid gains aremade at Bombay, by subjoining verba- 
of giving my impressions rather than those of tim an extract froma letter just received froma 
the meeting, and I stated wliai appeared to Parsee merchant. The gambling of the Opium 
me on enquiry to he the fact without a woa^ buyers in Calcutta appears to be nothing to 
of comment. Perhaps well timed and *,»- wliat is going ori at Bombay, where the re- 
tended would have been more correct, than fine merits of stock Exchange time bargains 
well timed and judicious, as it is principally have been introduced in all their variety. But, 
the latter word t<» v which your correspondent perhaps, in the eyes of the Hurkaru, the dif- 
objeg^r My pwfi opinion is, that the Govern- ference of longitude may sanctify gambling aft 
injSPtas iwt ; understood tbe real state of the Bombay, however indignantly he may oon- 
or it would not have attempted to prop demn it here : ' 

Jg sub-monopoly which must fall in spite of “ Our opium ‘trade goes here on a quite 
Jiwery pffort to support if, though you will soe different system than'before; it appears to be 
its wishes as to tbe times and numbers of a regular gambling amongst the Natives and 
Jftw: t cn*uin$ sales and the quantities to be Europeans, which I 4o not know l*ow it will, 
aiup at each, will ha attended to, and those] turn by and by. 

m ' 
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When a cOntvactfor opium (s mdS$>V tie 
purchaser pays down as bargain nibri#y tbO 

Ks. a chest : if it falls at the time Ww wplude^ 4 |^f ; the 1st 

!£ w ’Z* <? * h8 ® # M t* Mr.,., 

the bar*a £■«£«,, ™d*ome ttdie«Jbe «fiffer, tegte you m | y be iMMiMM feVMUm , 

enoe existing between the time of pnrcliA** ^ ie opposition j»» have mlM I «haU thfan.v't 
and that of riiceV.W another St) to 100 tow prepare mywlf* - ^ 



such as it may he on the occasion. 


prepare myself to mapiocl aluie th jN 
fioentiai «hf7or the proportion An™ 
to he deprived of, to be paid me by 
(heir regard for justietMond ^oal distrfl 
on, of course, will indtruetbera t& euro 
mew » ‘ ‘ 

Your humble servant, % 


There is another dealing to whloh they call 
here Tickhy Gully , the. moaning of which is that 
a person, buying' loir a fitted rate' sorite opium 
deliverable at a certain time* pays 36 to 40 Rtf. 
a chest, apd when it indue, the seRer may de>' 
cline it if the drug is ruling at higher prices; \ aw oftosi HBAiatR- 

the purchaser being able to prestf tor it and ^ ii^^ 1337 fjlt fcL>* 

thus torfiet the bargain money vibe versa* . \ * 1 

There is another sort of Gully ; that is, the • — ^ 

purchaser may compel the seller to .receive To the WUor^ the Englishman. 


his opium bargained for if the price is low, 


Mu tidy Gully ;„whieh 
chasers hovi 
ler a certain 
gain money t 
at the time of "receipt the price happening to 
be low; the former is at liberty to receive or 
not, loosing the bargain money ; the latter 
could not force him to receive it .’’-^Calcutta 
Courier , A vgusl 23. • 

To one of the Protesters, 

Dear Sir, — I have this day seen in the 
Hurkaru your letter to the Courier, remarking 
on my communication to that paper two days 
ago ; and with your leave, will make a few 
observations. 

You are evidently, as no gambler Skye, one 
of the “ influential Members'’ of the Chamber 
of Commerce; your bearing avows it, and 
your knowledge of its tendencies, vindicates 
your title to the distinction. 1 am an Opium .] 
Dealer, who innocently thoifght, with some 
others, that it wa$ no unbecoming thing' to 
pass a vote of thanks to Government for the 
assistance we expected to receive. You how* 
ever bare looked upon the whole matter as 
absurd ; and having rallied the disciples of 
Say and Sisuiondi, have, almost burked our 
expectations ; as Government, it is reported, 
have listened favorably to your influential 
objections, and ''considering the retf great; 
opium interest in the Strait^ which yoo^re* 
present, namely. 67 chests* are , nbout4etaf-> 
mining, that no party aba}) fi# relived } *$/$ \ \ 

I atsuye yon, f htiouftf^jti^ 
if it happen * r as rather What I Rad 

lioped tb ^et. t would readily and 

include thc StfatiS in the /af/ rdeasutc# b#m - 
pensation. But here ititf, that your 
been in error ; — raihfdid not exclude W4' v 
tain Chests of 0ptum,(tbe g7 to dit), Irnffittae 
of ar»y d islike to ' cp'rttf*^- 
fipm its being knowniWlGovernme 
no) give any rhlicf t6Slr#WOpVu^;„_ 

I pan ascertained that the majority bfat]., 
had camera fair profit (and who were itymtfiM 


otherwise the latter must pay it at the Market oat wort! > 

fI fa..fH,d W .b, *J. m.™ b.1^. 


believe the merchants, hot connected utftllifiel 
opium stock exchange , think that the sales bug hi 1 
to be in as nearly equal quantities as possible, 
and one every month ioPsix months at ieM*? 
hut preferably" tor the first eight months* of 
every year ; and that public notice of the 
times qnantites,and con dill Ons ou ght to ho 
given at least six months before the new sea- 
son commences* 

My opinion is that the sub-monopoly will 
try tq keep the sales down to tour or fivb at 
the most, and rtiat they, will refomrncnd a 
large s^le at the commencement, and "one or 
two smallsales in succession, though it must 
he evident that only particular interest# (not 
those of the revenue) can be served by such a 

<n» n - . _ • 

I am, yours, ; • 

Englishman , Aug. 24.] A KERCH A$t* 

To the Editor of the Englishman. 4 v 
Dear Sir, —Y our correspondent no gambler 
has let the oat out of the bajg. •“ What ipiUke 
said of this job by our brethren at Bombay ?” * 

Doubtless they will be nearly as wrathle^ 
andoxpress fully Rtf much disgust at tJicmoa^ 
ittMpf the Government as the disinterested arid 
the dissentient Septcltdf Calcutta merchants, 
wb^ownfidmetbinglesB than a hundred dirt 
ft the se ventecn thousand chests of this aea- 
tfriri’s Bengal hpto m. Our Abmbay and Mglwa 
friends Will clearly be of opinion that the 
only s proper modeforGd* carmen t to have' 
act^d woriid have been to tetve left things, to 
find faetr o'Vrp leveK^' wty$J5QQ chests won Id > 
hatfe remartied quietly 'M the Co/s godowit# ; 
and the Malwa/.MMalafers wo old Ira ve tf ^ : 

hfihil their' opium in China at largdiJfreiK^:* 
t th# whst worild have been* said of tlwf., 

‘ ' mmimMene of ourrulers^eA'fV^i-^ 

^.^IllSbSirlHirn pity '’their eyea^u^^'' 

opened, »oriner> iat it in butter 4 to do Min 





g ?&:s#dHs&sg 

6 on ever* maniple otWnpd Sift 
olioy aa tWbp*t taode^T aUatnlfir 
l jesult at the smallest agcrifi^e* 
-but two ppMfyle bf 4oin| 

w, The first, a peremptory to 

unelearedWnm apfimadra pith 
p( d*po*iMu The #3p|Syi||r^ Bacasute of 
Relief adequate to thfi eh&da Thp object If 
both being to send on the opium as speedily 
US possible to China with the express view of 
Pi4trs#m*ig m Malwa 4rqg* What would 
ear* Bombay friends nave said to a re-galp, 


^bkh might have brought the price down to 
$QQ rupees a chest? Why, they wou|d have 
been in a much iVofse predicament chan now 7 
The Government have, however, considered 
the subject In a more statesmanlike and liberal 
point of view than to proceed with a measure, 
which white it mast have involved a large 
portion of the mercantile community of Cal- 
cutta in irretrievable ruin, might, and would, 
in all probability, have alter all failed in its 
object. They appear to have said, “ would it 
be liberal, would it be wise, would it be honor- 
able, would it even be honest, after having 
repeatedly granted indulgence and led the 
Opium speculators to believe that we would 
bat enforce sales after having received a de- 
posit, Wf to take advantage of a fortuitous 
concurrence of oircumatance^ both in Eng- 
land and in Chine, which were totally beyond 
ihe control of the parlies, and by forced 
re-sate* and forfeiture of deposits complete 
their And even after that w as effected 

where are the fund? to cpme from to clear and 
whip Urn opium to China insianter ? 

< 

Now to any one who , reflects for a moment 
Ikisfpparcnt that the measure proposed by 
govbrnmsewt will undoubtedly effect its purpose 
< 0 f causing the purchasers to clear their opium 
On or before the stated periods of 1 . 5 th Septem- 
ber, 16 tl» October, and 1 st Pepemher,on which 
y re-sales of all uncleared lets 
Will take place, and not only Uj* deposit, hut 
Ihe bonus of , 300 rupees in the eat ly and 150 
no the June sale wifi be forfeited. Tim parties 
ale 'thus under no lest a penalty than TOO 
rupees per chest on the 3 first, and 686 rupees 
tm the June sale, should their iota net be 
eleered, and after all .the gross revenue re- 
to Government *U) exceed WO iafchs, 
inshore than that realised last year, and more 
What it wah thtttf&di*** years 


iactocf.dWof M fatifbmt* cos. 

nected with the oftium trade proMum, Uhu all 
lib* correspond eOM efftkt nowintuee nhould 
be laid b* the table. There ii no ** Keie-and- 
eirner" walk in thj« Jin of conduct. Bat the 
proposal la negatived by the Cturarbci, who 
therein, in' nay opinion, acred wisely. 

t remain, dear Sir, your obedient servant, 

* tv O. P. 

Calcutta, Aug. 21 , lip. * [Ibtd. 

m a 

The Opium discussion has elicited many 
strange Oi inion*, many strange doctrine*, many 
Strange principle*, but we think, if any thing 
stranger than the follow mg be behind, lett* 
guage will be both bankrupt and beggar, is 
respect to expressions of wonderment 

M As fpr *be interests of the speculator* tq 
Malwa Opium on the other *ide of India, tor 
whom % writer in the EagLthman (alluded to 
by a D*t/GOisT) endeavouis to make out a 
case, it is quite nh*urd to ^oppose Go- 

vernment would indemnify them toi any loss 
incident to a forced depression of pi ices heie. 
It is the very game the Bengal Government 
has been playing all along, toloire (he Malwa 
drag out of the market* if possible, by annu- 
ally weteasing the supply ; and when the pri- 
ces of the season opened so high at the Ja* 
nuary sale, it was a source of regret that this 
circumstance would act a* a stimulus to the 
Malwa cultivation. The Bombay people know 
this very well ; they know the existence ol the 
Malwa cultivation to be a thorn m the side of 
ihe Bengal Opium monopoly, and that vari- 
ous schemes have been attempted at differ- 
ent periods to restrain it. They know that 
the trazftit o( the article tq Bombay is licen- 
sed only as a pualler, because it would other- 
wise go to Hawaii n without payttigany tri- 
bute at, alt Jto the British Government. They 
^know Ibatt either the trade would be inlet diet- 
ed altogether, vr it would be subjected to an 
equalising duty of some 6 or 600 rupees or 
more per chest, nr »l would be brought under 
monopoly as in Bengal, it the whole coast line 
could be sealed. And pity w U noli we have 
often asked. How does it happen that a fo- 
reign power like Ppitugal U allowed to hold 
two insignificant ports tar the Gulpb of Cam- 
bay, of no value except by the opportunity 
they a Abed of getting a smalt revenue irom the 
Malwa Opium at the cost of a bundieaihld 
iMMttfiae to J$e WWBHMP of British India ! What 
pnucipjeof ppliBaalutstiee should prevent our 
takipg possesion o$ Oem&iM and Ola, offering 

S tbesatue time au^ je J^iqmprtjr--#ay twice 
p net retenae the* ifj®WT tils *wd be 


OMvMuto fbe h*0nd -wpwerV'v. A 

'.p*irty prope«estBg«u»p«'*tri»tly 
. itatMft moimvoT 
msmot &At j* thwarted hy 
evtwy ^ebWoity to b* pfc* 
r p**tteedlttg*..»A public mflpPMF OMM* 
Ucaai the point, *pd when 

\t BvriarM.'iMU -them, *,* ( Wltta* 
ttg conducted their ttegocuuoua lu 


&*e hfen dtffeienll 4 w «t & 


PMiiumw im ^ 

fi om refarmiiiff trio native govfe^|<^gtf3 ^ 

dm il« protection ta extended, apd I to &WWof the W^toJJk WW Uijf «*#«•* 
n would so the whole korf add out I indemnity Ms never tb W 


, *»*$ *nnm 

• Veewnmnaed to see ear brother »er «mi 
pr^ quite taken aback Vy oyur eebenie Tor 
the udenpatidn ef the Pottujtueee flurto of Din 
end Demaun. He has indeed of yild arid at at| 
times, like ouiselves, condemned that non-in- 
terference policy, which restrains the Britfcft 

Government fio c ““ 

menfs, to whom 
upon occasion would go the if Hate hog add fiat 
them aside altogether* But because (there can 
be no othei cause) the qf a JBqrppean 
power— one of the least rdspeotaHiei by the bye, 
and not on a very friendly footing with ns just 
now — happens to float over the walls of those 
two places, they are to be left fttoao— to he 
allowed to do ua any injury whatever sheet rf 
actual war, which to be sure Ujnotmuoh to be 
apprehended. Is a venous guevauce to bo 
endured without applying a remedy wUhio 
one’s teach * a remedy too that will positively 
benefit both pm Ires * There can be no mjury 
where more that r ample indemnity Is given. 
The Fiench authorities Hk India a little tinto 
back, opened a negotiation for the transfer of alt 
their small factoitesin India to us, in exchange 
foi an exu nded arinndisement at Pondicherry. 
Wlmt is to pi event our opening a similar ne- 
gociation at Goa, and offeting money (with or 
without ooinmeicU! advantages, aai>h as the 
liberty of tr trip with Bombiy on au equal foot- 
ing with Bntish suhjerts) instead of terrtory ♦ 
If the Viceroy of Goa refuse to negociate, or 
decline to act defintltCly in the matter with- 
out instructions from his Court, the emergen- 
cy in a finam ml point of view would justify 
our occupying the northern ports in the mean 
time, subject ttt an adjustment of the terms 
bt tween the tu o Government* in Europe. We 
have been told that the subject has often been 
brought to the notice of the Court of Directors 
— m vain. This is not surprising : the Com- 
pany cannot meddle with European politics 
upon the European stage of diplomacy, arid 
what do the King’s Ministers know about the 
Bengal Opium Monopoly and the Malva eufc 
tivation ? The odious name tkf monopoly is 
enough to create a prejudice g^ainit tbd fdr* 
mer, even within the piepiftctf of Downing 
Street, and an indispOsittoti to make anv move 
to distmb the tbiivihg fi ee it ade of Demati o 
and Bombay. The move should be made in 
India, as it has beeo id the case of the Press, 
iti the case of the Bengal TVansft hud Town 
Duties, and we migftt perhaps add. in al- 
most every ease Of great ptfftlto beriefil of 
lltfoal importance ; and there wilt be titt i 
ffeulty to find a j’ustifiriattoh M if id thew^ll. 
There was a time when ev Oh "Wars' ware Carried 
on between the Britftfi settledtonts if Iridi* 
add other Em opean totltoiflMi. while the pa* 
rent Governments were aft £ea*A * Vhl We hm 
no desire to take a pieceflefil Ftoto wth *ah 
anomalous state of things. The politics o f 
Europe iu the preserif day, futn^sb Wrtsjfltr 
examples of intervention and ’ 

rangements, justified only uy g rpfBfl 
ed benefit to the general internal, 
the French oocupattoa of tfomms 

^tflfind has tacitly eamMafaei. Tab 
% Vienna did the bu slaps* by whol< 



**pedienby it 
Were uncei 
m o\ 



dmhufty tags never thhdght of, «iS>^ 

Mtm, great power mi <"> »?«? •*> pe® 
not quite so g onerous a. Gfeat BriWtKWBim 
Opened Us hand* to give, end tuHMtdfcou4»gEa 
rstare. 

The Hurhuru affeots to be astonished to 
hoar such doctrines from “ the vindicator of 
the Rajah of Jynteab " Where is the similari- 
ty between the two eases? between tho con- 
fiscation of a domain, and the oarehaw of On* 
for more than rti value to tho seilor ?— Cefcett* 
Coturier, August 24. 

* O ooble judge * 0 «*»Ment young men i 
'f is very true O wo tod upright judge ! 

How much more elder art the*, time thy look. 

Shy lock, 

Tq the Editor of the Englishman* 

Dear Mb. Ed iron.— Your correspondent, 
whoso letter appears in yonr paper of to-day, 
under thesignatur* of O. U a most amusing 
fellow. Bo puts forth hie propositions with 
the greatest oioarotss, and draws his conclu- 
sions most logically I Tho language which bp 
pots into the mouth, of Government, is adjust 
and appropriate as pan well be imagined ; tho 
admirable thaoner in wbidh he speaks of thp 
power! that be, is sure to attraot th* notice of 
my Lord Aooklbtid, who, t trust, will row aid 
tins eloquent advocate of the acts ot the Go- 
vernor-General in* Council. 

“Would it be liberal," says this Spestel 
pleader, “ would it he liberal, would it be wise, 
would it be honoiable, would it «««n be 
honest, after having repeatedly granted indul- 
gence and led the opiarn speculators to belief, 
that we would not enforce sales, after Jiaving 
received a deposit, now to take, advantage Of 
a fortuitous concurrenoe of oitcomstanew, 
both in Bngland and Obina, which were totally 
beyehd the ooritroUi or tho patties, add by 
{breed resales and forfeiture of deposits com- 



plete their ruin ?" 

.JSolhia long-windoA query I.aiuwor, that 
It wodl^hq perfectly weihl, wise, honorsbjs, 
•Hd h«e(& «* ti»»partof«ovprnwe^t to have 
enforced the oondttlens of the sales, breaoso 
there is no breach of HboraMty^wisdom. iioaor, 
or honesty, in holding a tpan ft his bargain j 
and admitting th« «p»ttrtl»«tant led spooulav 
tors to believe tbafri* woudiriops would nag 
bp onfoMed ; (wh(6ta«Hd they do apt) * ^3 
[ 1 Mb »*i(itf«iiWrt*Spypur sago oonwaptmdbtt, 
moffilNNWr twiih^miste than never t' apd ft 
Was hut OqPitbWs that those nartM who had 
fuelled ttfetCWtowgement! whb Government, 
myiag fwpS&r opt**, awl who 

* t » 




th e ; Me n?M 


r4f ihe China market and 
l have tliepf^grtu^ljlty 
Shr supplies at a wdiieSd rcfta^ 

Ace* per chesVif tki^UI pi daadl 

^fi^’to'give thcm'a^Wnto'Wi^d^jrW 
ttfh^MHdsses, losses cai^ef %w6 by a set 
^Sitters who hdVe been - .'****>£- 
thf trick," than hi 
btittsays ydhr *eoi*$|j 


funds tp, pmi Irom ^a otear4 

elicits t; Aye, there's lh* rob,4 


gai nersalooe, fofthOt&.fcOOchest# will sell is 
Chip* Just 300Wpoe» and 160 rupees lower 
than it > would have done* had* *be 18 lakhs 
rtoverbeen 

Iftstln-thetr pipes and s#»ke tvfcfeuw* the 
saidi^dit^ttet f * <l u * te sksawi^ ^ 

“ ? ™iwof M Ha¥b they then railed In their 
'^rid, lastly, ;; ", . , 


I, a^feificy to eotns; front 
tpmher, 10th OptqV e Daqd Md €>ec ember*! 
Depend upon 1 / with 

ilfo 18 lakhs, ihedihSAdll not be forth com iotf 
to dp the need ful, andG overnment wilt he In 
hhedt the same f hliticTi that they were before 
'th^^aO'ltlpSjy gave hack 18 lakhs ; for this is 
■' infact the nmountof the bond, the 18 being 
tjiuitc hnominai affair. 

proceed, however,. wHli O t lip tells 
its, « that upon Inch qpiu m as remains unclear- 
ed upon thp>hp ve^dalpr n6t only ftre the de- 
posits tp pc. »fotrfeUed,m the hones of 300 
rupees on the ernJy sales, and 160, rupees on 
the Dine $ale, will he forfeited," By the way* 
how can a sum he forfeited, which one has 
never possessed f . for forfeit, J( take it, means 
something lost., Butf never mind;. the parties; 
are under the penalty, therefore they will clear 

pay' for the 8 /jOQ clasts ;for, says this 
oracle Q« “ to 'any one who reflects for a 
moment, it is apparent that the measure pro- 
rojied by Gevermneot will* Undoubtedly efi’ect 
$t* ' pitrpos©* Of causi ng> the purchasers to clear 
1 IreiwopluW oh pi before tire' Stated period 
port, morewvhr, 4< ihe revenue wHI benefit 30 
Ihkhs morethah last year! (These 30 lakhs 
will do to givb tpt'he speculators nex t' season.) 
Now,*Mr. O. I\yyciu have settled the matter 
quite to yourr hwn satisfaction ; but up Starts 
this question again, Where is the money foj 


^ never again write ttpdh aquestioii 

“ *of which heknwwsmdtiihig. - .i t •>’ 

I am, cleat Mr jEfedD yours truly, 

‘ *'• \y'‘ ri ^ y ' " r ourri cotiTfetffr 
Calcutta, Auffi $ 4 ki 1837, * *. 

[ftnplitthm [git, Aug. 26. 


4pSTit you wish you piny got it 1 To obviate 
this little difficulty, t, propose* that thefol low- 
ing plan be adopted, via., 1st, let Government 
make advance upon the 8,600 chests mow ih 
the godoWns io purchasers unable to clear, 
OWt vrtth ih«; bonus; faking tkwSJiipper ? s bltlic 
inGliina upon 1 the usual forums. If a profit 
ensues, it will go to the shipper ; if there be a 
toss that: must pe bof oe % Govern meat, os 
refunding on the pkft.,of individuals^ who 

, l;1 

rGtfvemment 






„ firing 




IVe. are spnously afraid, that our evening 
contemporary ; baa been eating opium ns well 
as writing about it, from the, con fusion of ideas 
so palpahjc in, his two or three last editorials 
on the subject. 

Ydsftottfa^ he quotes the following para- 
graphs from OUf articles written at an interval 
of nine or ten days, and holds them up by im- 
plication, not only as involving an in consis- 
tency, b t ut as containing an express approba- 
bation of gambling in the drug at Bombay, 
whilst reprobating it in Calcutta. Our readers 
will at a glance perceive neither allegation is 
borne out by the facts ; and that the passages, 
referring as they do to two distinct measures, 
are quite compatible, and in n# degree touch 
the question of gambling. 

In relation to the postponement of the sale 
from April to June, which was understood to 
have been rhainly effected by the parties in- 
terested in Malwa Opium, we said/* 1 Pioba- 


crnPa from? Meantime? i ask Governtnebt / thwotovrert things that hie been 


^pne tbkbpgk out this opium business, was the 
getting up a petition by; the influence of the, 
Malwa speculators to postpone the Bengal 
sale, epmb ^e back. . ©ybfy J hour, which 
saw; opr opium un shipp ed, was a god -send to 
thpai, and well have m^y ,proJiteH by it and 
referring yeasterday to the grounds on which 
the GoverriLmcot rests its defence of granting 
i a bonus»° thbbolders of qpiumjiu China, viz. 
tba4 <Ueif o wn aoi* %pnid cause adduction in 
vaiue there of ajl opiwm jn stook i .and knowr 
tl^ a greql jpfeit/tfou of thai atock was 
Iwji,; wq;i^bv%a^fi",ianly ' siatetd a truism, 
wkenwe^y^ V ih^Jfom- 

foi omppetisatido for 
the^ fa* {! p|fit8pp ptum w bleb wtilen- 

jta cuqM^tieppii; 4 $ praeeediogs 

if . , '}V ? ' ‘ ; ■ • 

Bom bo 
roedi^i i 
of ^rkiitin^ 

‘ a large ^id 






their opium; but the present actofthoGo verity 
ment U, as we may say^ ; 

unsold 7 or 8,000 ^hesU ate jeoparditwed byit 
Am to the gambling at Bombay, and gam* 
b lie gat Calcutta/ there is 
enoe ; but it "makes the - whole; 
the Bombay Governfnent baft not joined ititfrb 
game, nor pi eked up the toners* 1 TO,^W 
would have gone out of its war |q |»ajfe ^*4e.r- 
fered in the Opiuth Question, midr itfhedn 
confined to A and B*, but dif^Hy thb GSye*fi- 
ment became a party ,and*tbe^ifblin interests 
concerned! it was called upoo to discuss it. 

We have already refered to the extraordi- 
nary positoo of our coteinpqrary, that in order 
to protect the Bengal monopoly, wo«*e-,Jbfttt-- 
tied in seizing upon the territories of our Ally* 
the Queen of Portugal, who, u nolens v voltm* J 
is to be satisfied with an u ample pecuniary 
indemnity/' national honor and dignity being 
contemptuously put w Mlm 1 Tblf iseer- 
tainly as exquisite ah eXpOstlidtt Of the right 
of interference with %he property Of Another 
contrary as we believe wtw ever pttblwlrod, 
and which the next editor of Yattdl ought to 
affix in the shape of a pie fane, as &u n0vv dis- 
covery, He might take as his motto, ... 


"■tfi 

^ins hqrcfuted o , 

“JT“ 


$i$rial point }., 

1 opinpiend 

*9> ■.%«« N» 

AMb#** 1 obtils-’ttoW. ofdlre 1 

4*ft ft, bft-mdigSwi" t&r '■ tht^tiri^aneb of 
wiro hrreortcr j^H|«ire 30 lakhs 
the reasoning oti. whicb^lie* present grafrHi 


** t he good old rule, the simple, plan, 

Thai they should take^ who have the power, 

And they should ketop who can,”' • 

But besides Portugal, the central states Of! 
India have some little interest in the opium 
question ; and we should like to know how 
that is to be provided for. We have already 
had some expedience of the consequences of 
an attempt to introduce the monopoly system 
there; and we should recommend to our cq- 1 
tempo! ary the perusal hf the Resolution on 
that subject of the Governor-General in coun- 
cil, dated the 10th of June, ,1829. iJt? } t ’ 

We cannot conclude this article, without 
alluding to a letter in the ^ Engluhman ” \x\ 
which the' writer ladierodsly assumes tfre. 
Government to. eofiloqnise %to ?thi# efTeCtJj 
“ Would it be Ubofal, Vnuid be honest, 
wouWJ it be h onorabt e\o iffy se tf »e Hi b pot it i oh 
ofour excel lent customers, the opium ftpeoufa- 
tors V* and he then argues tlrfit the mercKritil^ 
community ought to thaokft fOr such noble 
sentiments, andsueli fiattdr r ng "e tfnd e»e e o si 6 o , 
wilfully shutting bis Pgrto^* ofcA 
cial and memorable alltbei 



Government thought of, Wat 
dispose of the opium, yti&h? 
themselves. There nertfy ;" 
aai of greater stult^f 

thanks under such eifj 

thing at oil. coming nekrft; , . 

lect, is the story nf the oqwnl'^ 
boasted to his friend 
ar terms ip Wblt&bn 

t6 Jrtfq," was iheiqtfMtfft ' 
tjodbless h)}M, 







aed. I#’ the petRiqn4rs r&rui allowed by% 
|^j(^oqremui6fift, ir^t tallows jaf- ' # 

'ftonPit Is honstdored in UkUeutt* a hiat&af 
niaoHkeand llbefat proceeding pa the ^Vt 
of gov moment' to uphold ’aVy&em of the vcli- 
est gambling in exisienWi'^xce^tflhg in ilia; 
amount of stakes and ruiooosconsequenceft all 
the business of A Kike nattt r c^ condu c i e d by >he ’ 
old eftiahlM^d and responsible ^ firms, in Saint 
J&ihcs’-gtreet and the 44 Wlais Royal ; and f 
order to protect the old custdhsels in hh-> 
si ness it is justifiably Hberal/wise and bOtn^J . 
rahle to resort to dnif sUre moans of rujnihg thq/ 
prudent and (bf\:t for thls^ act) prosporous 
Bombay thercharits ; wh^doly pfijs thq im- 
posts laid by Government oh bis inercbandlfte, 
and in the slmplieify of hi^ heart fancies that '' 
such Gdvcrntnhnt is bound to admlqisfer im- 
partlal justUe td all wbo are its sab^etsl ; ' “ 

Oy P. aifirms that two courses, only were 
open to Government I alfirm that a wiso G^ 
vernment #outd have devised some; means 
combining oxpeudieacy and liberality, wkhOWt r 
sacrificing justice and iifipanialify ; aed tf* 
this wds found impracticable, every man 
should be made to abide by bis "bond tp Btatul:' 
or fall fey his owj deliberate acts, Thie ls 
pure and f unsophisticated justice, such as ia 
oarreni among Englfelfnaen evety whose but t n f 
Caicuiita. Every indfividuat among the 
oners Who possess property eanfaiie money oof * 
its security j those Who haVe, »a property, ^ 
who speculate purely on the 
ingable to liorrow,i should abide: theiobnie^ 
queooes. On these plain grounds, the Glbrejrsf^ 
mentat faotrio refused the request of th e tiaeihspr I 
rla lists L } referred tain my last ; and 
other way can markets be adjusted in times >1 
‘"^,4whSeWti..| ri ' f jut'! i* 

•| 0 df^at d. 'f. fcoW ?1,&M ’ 
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the trade supply 44$rotn China ? Can the peti 
tioners harrow it from the capitalists in Cal- 
cutta 7 Cat! they calculate on l&fug supplied 
acef late years from England wftVfiindtf inf 
transit for mercantile purposes in xJbini ? diet 
Q/f*. point to a glimmer of hope? of relief 
Within 3 months from any bf the abo^e sources, 
and I am dumb hereafter, ' 

, Query. HSs much of the honm^outd be ac^ 

cptable in LeadenhaH-street to tq&ke up for 
losses on exchanges from China jand Calcutta, 
of whieh we begin to hear complainings % . - t< • 

Query 2 nd. 'Will the bonds on cleared lots 
be paid to the ptirchknej* or to those who have 
Unfortunately made them advances? Reports 
are rife, that those who uiAke advances are not 
protected by liw, if shippers 'prove shufflers, 
and refuse to make good the differences be- 
tween the advances and proceeds of sales. 
Very truly yours, 

' Aug 24, 1837. NO GAMBLER. 

[Englishman, August Ufa 

"Our brother of the Hurkaru, not taking the 
trouble to penetrate beneath the surface, thinks 
it enoguh to shew that a Governor-General of 
hfsveiy particular esteem condemned an abor- 
tive attempt to monopolize the Opium trade in 


Malwa., Lord William Bentinek was right » 
not lo persevere in a mistake, Which, but for 
the- blindness of the Bengal Agent, would 
have been discovered long before. It was a 
gyeat mistake to suppose an efTeclhve monopo- 
ly could mot be established, in States beyond 
our jurisdiction, without pealing the ports of 
exit ; and of course the restrictions imposed, 
sue has they were, must have beenbateful to the 
Opium growers, who, however, actually obtain- 
ed a larger price froth the British Agent than 
has eommonlyrhinoe hUeti paid them. But al- 
low that Malwa flourishes by the extended 
cultivation of the poppy, is the British Go- 
vernment bound either *>y contract or by any 
principle of inter-national justice to promote 
or protect that cultivation T The Malwa opi- 
um exists otily as an article of export since 
theMahratta war— by the peace and security 
established by our arms— by an external trade 
of our 6 Wn creation. The M large armed bands 
of smugglers’' and ail the disorders and dertto- 
raffcsatioff alluded to in the Government Reso- 
lution of 1839, Which the- Hurkaru has pub- 
lished, were the natural consequence of BB the 
temptation to smuggling,** created by the 
existence of the opportunity, so long as Diu 
and Demaun • remained in the possession of 
the Portuguese . — CaL Cour ., Aug.26. 


THE COPYRIGHT QUESTION. 


MftRushton’s re-print of Jack Brag has ju4 
made its appearance. Reviews of the work in 
Its original Jorm having already been publish- 
ed in diff erent periodicals, it only remains for 
us to^say on the present occasion, that the 
re-print has been got up very satisfactorily, 
fairly distancing all the American editions of | 
similar works, and otherwise elevating the horft 
of^the Indian Press. We hope the work will 
enjoy an extensive sale, because we are aware 
that great expensc.has been incurred in this 
attempt to meet thedemaudof the Anglo-Indian 
Community for the productions of the most 
gifted English write»s. Whatever invasion of] 
the privi leges ojf authors and Loddon publishers 
Mr. Rushton may be chargeable with, he is, in 
our opinion, to be exoused. on the score of the 
inattention of the home speculators to the 
wants of people abroad. 14 article which are 
in great request, are not sent out to India to 
11 m. extent of the demand, we ought to.be very 
Btycb obliged to those who undertake, tft a 
filial I cost, to meet qur immediate wants. The 
arguments in favor of the copyright we con- 
sider to apply asmuch to the contents of news- 
papers and magazines as to books, and should 
just ayjKfiexpect to he censured for re- pH nt-, 
ing aJilcTes from. the Times .and New MarUhly 
*%ne, n$ for putting forth second hand 
ms of s popular booker Englishman, 
st ^ 16 ., . ’ j* ' - * •'>'****:', 

Hie Englishman oftWldth instant, contains 
DOr observations op the .subject ,qf pi rating { 
ftlhs worksof authOTSfithbme, aiid we pbsbrv^ 



ed, that with that journal oLyesterday, was 
circulated an advertisment, onirospcctus, an- 
nouncing the intention to publish piratically 
some six or seven popular English works at a 
cheap rate. With this speculation on the 
part of the publisher, Mr. Roxhton, we have, 
of course, nothing to do. If the cheap pu- 
plications sell well, we suppose he will not 
long enjoy a monopoly, others will follow the 
jWight example^ and the evil, for such we 
must consider it, will cure itself in as much 
as the competition will in time reduce tho 
profits to nothing, and the authors will anjoy 
their own again. The observations of our 
cotemporary on this subject appear to u*,how- 
ever, calculated to mislead and mystify the 
question, and we therefore notice them. 

The Englishman first jpstifies the piracy on 
tbo ground, tkpt.tiie home speculators are in- 
attentive to ute wants of the people here, that 
is to say, that there are/not a sufficient quan- 
tity of Jack Brags and Pickwick papers, and 
of Napiers Peninsula War, to satisfy. the de- 
mand for them, and that consequently the 
piratical publisher (wo speak generally) is en- 
tjiferf to the gratitude of the community for 
supplying .their literary wants at a small cost. 
Tips , question,, &Jcs*rs£ Thacker and Co., 
Pjitiar^l^He^ nod Co., and Oxtell and C 0.4 
dealers hi t^li»e,%opld f we should suppose, 
settle Vqnr Jfeisfaotd/lly, pnd , ft is difficult tq 
conceive these aof$ft£jfQQ* 6 s so neglectful of - 
their own interest*,, as not4<> have a mppYgy 
ready for and co-ex^pOfiyo with the probably 



THE CoWriAmT 'QBKJTl&Wl Jffw* 

demand, and we think, the Enfiishrutn is tha Stransaotiott, Wi jconfess we 4 ,<Jo not see 
bound to show in proof of his, justification of mutfh difference between the eases of a pxwh f 
the act of piracy he supports, that there ar% epaser under % hd; apoj\o-iuen tinned ciroum- 
no Jack Brags on sale in Calcutta, and that siance*,jtod the purchaser of the pirated 
under the plea. of necessity the publisher oT bdoks. Feopiehave chosen to think on the 
the cheap edition may bare, something; toOne question, aa^ave not yet condescended 
urge in extenuation, Butasihe matter now; to repson upon the ofAe* ; but let us examine 
stands, the pirating of . Jucjfe Broy works, an the relative positions of the autho^and ppb- 
injury on the interest#^ tic author fend the llslii&r, and the ifferaJry pirate; v , 


injury on the interests the author wind the Usher, and the ifteraty pirate; v V’ ' * J 
44 trade," both here and athome,and is, more* The author, trbto^bis Habits of mind and 
over, a violation of tHovUaiyersajljr recognised body, has probably ho other means of srojtb* 
principle, the righM>f , an author in his own porting Hitupeff and ft nitty than by the labour 
whiles, — a principle fully acted up to, by the of his brains. He is a dealer in genius, lit 
recent enactment of the American Congress, wi^ io fancy, imagination, style, peotry ; bo 
published in this journal on the 12th of Au- tfispenaes learning, amusement, solace, mon, 
gust. But our. cotempoiary considers the ar- rats, land happiness, by the mere working $f 
guments iu favour of couyrighi to apply as his inventive faculty. All this, when emba- 
much to the contents of newpapera and tnaga- died in, a Work, he disposes of, for due eon* 
zincs as to books, and that He should juft as sideration to his publisher. The publisher 
soon expect to he censured for re-printing ar* purchases at a high price, and acquires a IU 
tides of the Tweraad New Monthly Ma 9 a< mited property in all the mental commodities, 
ziwe, as for putting forth complate second-hand with which the author has invested his btifck. 
editions of popular works. This ia assuredly The hook is put up for sale, in the hope of 
an erroneous position, looking at itand turn^ realizing a profit on the price paid fortfio 
ing it over in every possible point of view above mentioned commodities ; when dots 
In the first place, the reprint of an article comes the literary pirate, and without beittf , 
from the Times or the New Monthly, to at any other expense than that of employing m. 
put the instances of the Englishman, by few hands to set qp type, acquires t<* himself 
a paper circulating here, is the loan of the all the profit and advantage, the right to which 
article in question by the Editor to his rea- l»ad been paid for by the orginal publishers 
ders ; in so reprinting he does not sell ^ cheap every farthing of which gain or profit to the 
edition of .the Times or of the New Monthly pirate, must be put down to the loss of the man 
Magazine, lie does not in any wise interfere justly entitled to such profit ! It may, how- 
with the profits of the proprietors of the publi- ever, be said, a great many people would ne* 
cations in question ; he, on the contrary, ad. ver see the book, but for the pirated edition^ 
VERTiSKS their ^property, and contributes to To which we reply, if any body is entitleptu 
render it more ^alua'de ; wich result we take the profits of the cheap edition, it is ybe author . 
it, is not worked, by pirating and selling or the publisher, as the case may >e, and not 
cheap editions of books. At least we shall the pimte, and to us it appears, that no ho- 
wait until the Englishman shews us the analogy nest man, who had thought on the su||jecf, 
which he alledges to exist between the two would think of publishing a cheap edition of 
cases, before we recognize his argument to be a popular work, Without having first com** 
any thing other than an absurdity % The pub- •jnunipated with tboftjiblishers at home. Iffc 
lie, it will however be contended, benefits by cheap edition he wanted, doubtless a cheap 
the opportunity of reading yt a cheap rate.* edition will in all cases he published, and the 
The public certainly gets the piiated copies owner of the copyright is the only person ea- 
ch caper, but a principle -of justice and of titled to its profits. If, however, acheapCdi- 
right, is violated to ensure this advantage, tion bo inconsistent with the interests of tbp 
and it is, we submit, the duty of a Govern- owner of the copy right, wc are unable to 
ment to interfere to prevent any such violation, comprehend Oft argument by wpich the injury 
If a merchant send a bale of goods from Lon- to those interests, and the violation of those 
don to Calcutta, on its arrival io the river, rights is justified on the score of expedient^, 
the law immediately envelops itwith a pro- Sie utere tuo ut alienijura noniadas , isaprin- 
tecting power,— why should holt a box of books both in legislation, and in morale. But 

enjoy the same privilege. Trias it Is, you may tteHterary pirate, not only does not use hw 
not steal the books tStemse.lves 4 /but as mutters own,oo as not to violate or injure the righto 
at present stand, literary pirates may* and nr others, but on the contrary, houses vrhat 
do steal the whole ornearlythewh ole value f» not Ms own, fpr the parppse of injuring wha* 
of the books, by dcs toying thech&Cce of rea- lathe property- of ** another. We trust, that 
fixing that value. Wehear itconrianily said, these observations may cause this subject to 
that the public may, if they please; purchase he attentively considered ; Tor«s we have af- 
of servants, wines, liqueur*,/ pickles, fifes, at ready said, it is our conviction, as at present 
about one-fifth, the price at which the masters advised, tliaf no roan bf honorable feeling, 1 , 
of those servant* bale boukhi these goods i and honest intention, would with our wiew of 
but, heaven forbid, that wa should aVaU dur- the subject before him, think of printing and 
selves of the appotLunitjr, the : jaelKng pirated editions of literary property.-^ 


sp: 

W>o, 


could #e not « 


ftpe t e S&gUutbf 1 lrw-|eri»l«r«r Ayr Mr . W^Huthton,bm been fiUig* 



’■"•rifi * r ifest* © k . 

itfto Wtlff ‘that ' * >** f; 

^ for ebod i»g* tt>ky prove *£*£ 
lactotfk, an^that Mr. Hushton 4 f»ffy»»^ wi'lft 


sufficient encouragement to INDUCE* tti M • TO 

tSpNTINTTETHB WOKK OF R&£tJBtf l> 
. ATION, &c. &.0 ku’’-^Hurkar<t,* Mtirch 27. 

*:.<* What yfili our t^rres pod dent say ( q those 
who invade ,t|ic, copyright of partieiiwhopub- 
U»h on the spot.? This we tbipVM tbp, 
f** WbiUtlhisiagoing on in.|ia1e^tta^ add 
the market is inundated by American cheap 
editions of English works, we t|Mb)c ^^shpiild 
fce guilty of my great inj ustice, jjp we pVltgEb 
TO DRY RljJD Mr. II tudi ton's re -publication of the 
Pickwick Papers , by whicn the public are sup* 
piled with an am ising work, it is fresh 

4NDIN demand, without invading a right which 
the author would never have thought it worth 
while to exercise. — Ibid f March 29. 

“ We assure him {a correspondent] that if) 
Itr. Rushton were to communicate with 
‘ Boz's publisher on the subject of re-public- 
ation, the latter would tell him, that he Was 
too late, the thing was gone by, the distance 
of time was so great, that the work had lost 
its interest ; in a wai/l, that it would notan 
ewer* So much for the infringement of ; 
valuable right V'—Tbtd, March 31. 

• For Sale at the Hurharu Library. 

, The Brigand, a romantic drama, in 2 acts, 
% J . R. Plauohe, 2 rupees. 

The Hunchback, a play, in 5 acts, by' James 
Sheridan Knowles, «2 rupees. 

Paul Pry, a comedy, in 3 acts, 1 rupee, 
VEJ.GINIUS, a tragedy, &c. &c. 

The Wife, &c. &.c. &c. &c, &c. 

^ u 

If we had not had examples ad nauseam du«1 
rifig the past eighteen months of. the determi- 
nation of the Unrharu never to hold to an opi- 
nion on any one question under heaven for 
half a year together, we should have been 
thunderstruck at the doctrines put forth in 
yesterday's paper on the subject of re-prints. 
We had always thought that the system of 
republishing which Mr. Hush ton has com- 
menced on a grand scale, had received the 
warm approbation and advocacy of the/^ur&a- 
rit, and cei until y the passages we ktyye quot- 
ed above, amply warranted such a concision ; 
but under the influence of some pe ( W ifglit^or 
biassed, perhaps, by some rumour of the char!-* 
table intention of tie Fourth Ordinary Mem- 
ber in. respect to literary piracies, our con- 
temporary has suiVlcnly peered found and left 
us to fight tho^iinule of the Calcutta edition ofj 
^pch Bray and the Pictrwiehs single-handed. - 
j^werc a work^f supererogation to aniinad- 
jrt upon this amusing practical spgetmep of 
n€row ism, so. very disgraceful to a papier 
»ny pretensions tobonestv and consistency ; 
fit a.4 it fitH>otes upon qw the trouble ojf^verj 

itta position with the ancient opinions. 


The filuKARu in Auo. 
** With thisspecufati 
qn of Mr. Iiuston, wfi 
have nothing to do, See, 
— Hurharu, Aug. 17, 
1837. 

“ To ns it appears, 
that no honest man, 
who had? thought on 
the subject, would 
think bf publishing a 
cheap edition of a po- 
pular work, without 
having first communica- 
ted with the publishers 
at home.K a cheap edi- 
tion be wanted doubt- 
less a cheap edition 
wiIMn all cases be . 
published, and the 
owner of the copy- 
right is the only per- 
son entitled to its pro- 
fit*.”.-. Uurkaru, Aug . 
17, 1837. 

“The author, from 
his habits of mind and 
body,, lias probably 
no other means of 
supporting himself 
and fa/nily than by 
the Jabovr of bis 
brains. He is a dealer 
in genius, in wit, in 
fancy, imagination, 
style, poetry, — he dis- 
tances learning, a- 
mtisement, solace, 
morals and happi- 
ness, by the mere 
working of his inven- 
tive faculty. All this 
when embodied in a 
work, lfc disposes of 
|Tor due oonsi (^rati- 
on, to his publisher. 
The publish A' pur- 
chases ala high price, 
and acquires a limitted 
properly in all the 
mental commodities 
with which the author 
has invested hi A book. 
1% book is put up 
for sale, in the hope of 
realising a profit on 
the price paid for the 
aboyemenUoued com- 
niod i ties — when down 
comes the literary pi- 
rate , and without being 
at, any other expense 
than that of employing a 
\ ftnv hands to sqt up type, 

1 ncqutrejrto himseftvall T 
the profit and advan- 
tage TUB' RIGHT t€> 

which had 

fot^ fiy Hfce^riflndf^ 

publisher —every far- 


tBBHuWMW, t N MmOB- 
i- ‘ W# Uust Mi’. fttuli- 
«on may m«ct with .uf- 
, ficientencouiagement 
to induce hitu to con- 
tinue the work, Itc. 
We assure him (a cor- 
respondent) that if Mr. 
Kush ton were to comma - 
njmte with Boz's booh - 
seller on the subject of 
re pMication.iUo J alter 
would tell him, that he 
was to, late— the thing 
was gone by, the distance 
of time was so great that 
Use work had lost its in- 
terest ; in a ward that 
it would not answer 
so much for the in- 
fringement of a valua- 
ble rig lit — Hurharu , 
March 31. 


We should ho guilty 
of very great injustice 
.if we omitted to defend 
Mr. Rush toris rc-pubfU 
cations of the PiCKwefik 
Pmpi&s by which the 
public are supplied 
with an amusing work 
while it is Fresh, and 
in demand, without 
invading a right which 
the ant hor never thought 
r it worth while to ex- 
ercise ! 


tok #r.v> >« 
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thing of which ' gain 
or profit to the pirate, 
mast be put down to 
the loss of the man 
justly entitled to such 
profit ! It may, how- 
ever, be said a great 
many people would 
never see the book, 
but for the pirated edi- 
tion- To which we re- 
ply,-] f any body is en- 
titled to the profits of 
the cheap edition, it is 
the author or the pub- 
lisher, as the case may 
be and not the pirate. 

* * * • 

But the literary pi- 
rate, not only does not 
usehis own, so as not 
to violate or injure 
the rights of others ; 
but, on the contrary, 
be uses what is not his 
own, for the purpose 
of injuring what is 
the property of an- 
other. We trust, that 
these observations 
may cause this sub- 
ject to bo attentively 
considered ; for, as 
we have already said, 
it is our conviction, 
as at present advised, 
that no man of hono- 
rable feeling and ho- 
nest intention, would, 
with our view of the 
subject before him, 
think of printing and 
selling pirated* editi- 
ons of literary pro- 
perty. 

It thus appears, that the newborn -objections 
on the Bengal Hur karate* the re-printof works 
pub fished elsewhere,* resolve themselves in- 
to a tender regard for the rights of authors 
and property of publishers, to touch either of 
wbioh is in the opinion of our brother ( at 
presents least) dishonest in the: extreme. 
We might reverse the’old practice in this in- 
stance and appeal from Philip sober to Phi 
lip drunk, but we prefer depending on our 
own view, and first as to the rights of autfidraL 
An author of good repute manufacture*'* 
work which he is disposed to give to the worfd 
for a consideration. He goes to a publisher 
and drawing the MS, from hfs left band coat 
pocket stipulates for the sale of the copyright. 
The publisher'— if a Colburn or a Murrayoffcrs, 
a good round 8um,*reguiated always by the 

* 


" For sale af tk* 
Bengal Hurharu Li- 
brary. Virginias , a 
tragedy. The Hunch • 
back , a play, &c, 8te. 

(N. B. Price at 
Thackers & Co.'s, &o. 
6 rupees. Price of 
re-print by S. Smith 
and Co. 2 rupees.) 
Ed. — Englishman. 

N.B. Printed for the 
nse of theChovf ringhee 
Theatre, without which 
these plays could ooi 
have been represented 
there, 

S. S. & Co. 


* It is amusing to observe that when these repriift* 
i defended 4 months ago, an exception was tnarie in 
regard to the reprint of CafrnMfe boojn. We believe 
seme person bad been priafiag $7$mm tad Ce/s B»- 
k story 1 ~ ‘ * ‘ ‘ 


^regai 

^Wseme 


Vsrbum Sat* 



item* of tk* wrltpr^tlwieason of the yswy 
W state of the appetite of the resfding pf^ 

The author, Mfedy a-, author, are, and at, 
here bees, l»* no stomach tor a negomatioa, 
no* patiiioe for a protracted bargain. Ho, 
close# with, the publisher, bands over the ego*, 
sacks the puiohase money, and bids s«fl» 
once and for ever to all right and t itln to anypas't 
of the work — excepting the addition of fame 
which may accrue from its dissemination. ■ 
Monoieur.the PoMisber.then goes to »ork with 
his printers, ami his pressmen, and calculating 
according to his best ability and his hopes, the 
probable extent of the demand, prints a given 
number of copies and breaks up his type. The 
trade subscribe for a number of copies, the 
publisher retail* the rest, and if he sells the 
whole impression ho has re-paid himself and 
pocketed alt the profit he ever anticipated . 
Should the public entertain a different view 
of the merits of the work to that which the 
publisher formed, and demand new editions; 
the event irnist be regarded as a happy and 
unforeseen accident for the holder of the ooprjf- 
right ; especially, if he is in a country where 
the privilege of exclusive publication is secur- 
ed to him by the laws; but wo hold that life, 
the publisher, has no more right to what be 
disposed of in the first instance to the public at 
remuneration computed* by himself, than the 
man in the moon. The work has become publio 
property anil he who multiplies it, at a risk 
especially 15,000 miles away from the original 
place of publication, is entitled to publio 
acknowledgement and support. There must 
be a limit somewhere to the rights of author* 
and publishers, and if it is not confined with- 
in an impression or two, and onedfood pay- 
ment in purchase or the copyrigfit, .there is 
no reason why the exclusive property should 
not descend like an estate from genera- 
tion to generation, of course, to the great 
disadvantage of socity.for no single establish- 
ment could possibly^ manage at all tjmes to 
keep pace with this avidity of the publio 
appetite. Imagine the publication of Shake- 
speare's works limited by law to one indi- 
vidual and his descendant. 


In answer to our observations on the'system 
of transfering to the daily papers excerpta 
from the Times and New Monthly (a usage, 
no one dreams of decrying) was on a par 
in point of crime with that of re printing en- 
urg publications, the Hurharu sa\x, M Gh no, 
the extracts from newspapers and magazine* 
are no invasion Of original property t on the 
contrary, they ate advertisements of the papers 
and periodicals quoted frbm !” We take this 
to be a desperate dive after a drowning case. 
Our contemporary must Nave hazarded the 
bright idea with the hope, fttlicr than the 
assurance, that he would not be flatly and 
peremptorily contradicted. The writer of the 
August* opinions— the August writer as we 
insist henceforth call him — knows well enough, 
that his Teaderrhave too imich\ saga city to 
confound the wholesale re-prints hf Eng lisa 
piper*, ind«1gcdin bj lt»du « etHtor^wHh 
m occasional selection, gee# 
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-4b# ah tma<&r* omnet principle. How-1 
over, the attempt to defend these wewsptfper 
tomtits shews, that our brotheHs, in troth, 
only bulf convert to the omiUJackBrak- 
eh^ti^M^ionism, and would not ‘ even ‘ go 
tbattengtb if his own interest* add practices 
wove in any decree compromiaied by the 
apostacy. rlfhe had rocblleeted fOr a moment 
that hie own establishment hasheeu for years 
past In the habi t ! of rc-pri nti ng English 'plays 
of living popular author*, poem* >y $yrt»n, 
wad Field Manoeuvres or Exercises* we doubt 
If he would have ventured tobavesnifl a 
syllable in opposition to the few words we] 
wrote on Tuesday in praidr Of Mr. Rushtoo's 
speculations. * 

0he word more. Enco urged by the. flattering 
testimonials of the Hurkaru, for the experi- 
ence of w hose proprietor (as a publisher) Mr. 
Hush ton had the highest respect, our worthy 
coadjutor was induced to persevere in his 
speculation, and has thereby incurred, much 
labor and serious risks. Poes if Aten become 
Mr. Smith to allow his editor to turn round 
now. And endeavor to check the current of 
Mr. Rasjitou 1 * enterprise? We would te- 
comraond our brother to be prompt Its- the 
performance Qi an act of justice, and imme- 
diately to write an dtticle recanting , all the 
opinions , proclaimed yesterday. No one 
wjil mind the change ; certainly, no one will 
Wonder at it, after all that has been done.— 
Englishman, August 18. 

Our observations on the subject of literary 
pirahles^bave, as a matter of course, placed 
ns in colm^on with* the Englishman , who very 
valiantly sustains the practice. He commenc- 
es hi| attack upon this journal by puting for- 
ward his favorite weapon of assault ; our in- 
consistency, a charge wtKch he regularly 
makes about once a wegk, and which we af 
regularly disprove. Were we inclined to 
time the trouble we might, we believe, quote 
the Englishman against himself on almost 
every topic on which lie has everliad an arti- 
cle; but it is not worth while, fcbd it is diffi- 
cult tq see, how our alleged inconsistent:) in 
•ny degree affects the questiorf upon which 
tb£* journal arid the Englishman are now at 
Issue. His object in making these constant 
charges of inconsistency, we will not pretend 
to guess at, seeing that the ways of 6*tt bto- 
that are crooked, deviating and dirty, and 
that prudence and inclination alike* ^fftcteht 
us from following him. Rut o«r brother has, 
we suppose, his own reasons for padding in 
hi^eol twins the ^charge of inconsistency 
against ns. and then taking especial care 
never topublish ettr denial in refutation, and 
disproof o&thesaid charges t and tills is; we 
suppose f witat he calls tact. 

Jt y wilUngly leave it to fh{s>ort of 
vork out jts intended efert* kgaunst 
( to the public , to form its own opinion 
impartiality, %e honesty, good. faff h, 

" ■« tAn.n.1 . 



lonsistency of ou£ jmirnai j and we 4prii[pe r son ; but 


nndff ^sousnon^ 


charged by the Englishman With having given 
our warm encouragement and advocacy to the* 
System of re-publishing, which Mr. Rushton 
has, rathe words of our contemporary, com- 
menced on a grand scale. This is a mistake on 
the part of our cot«»mporary. The re-publica- 
tion of the Pickwick Papery was all that we 
encouraged Mr* Rushton in; they were a 
[popular set of papers, published at home 
weekly* likely, as It struck os, to be epheme- 
ral enough in f their popularity, and having 
little Or no pretensions to be classed under 
the head of works of 'literature ^ they were; 
moreover, out of print in Calcutta; there 
were no copies to be had, and the re-publica- 
tion of such a trifle was not likely to work any 
considerable injury to the interests of the 
proprietor; and it did to ns appear preposter- 
ous to w#it the return of an application to the 
publkber at home on the subject of a re-print* 
considering the limited and temporary demand 
for copies likely to be made in India ; in one 
word, we considered the Pickwick papers an 
exception from the general rule, and we 
thought that Mr. Rushton would dispense 
some amusement among his friends and pa- 
irons, by the re-print of these papers without 
doing any substantial injury worth notice to 
Boz, or Ms publisher, or to the trade here, and 
without invading any right which the proprie- 
tor would have thought it worth while to exercise. 

If in saying thus much we have led Mr. Rush- 
ton into the undertaking of re publishing on a 
grand scale , we must of course regret Hie fact ; 
but we are not answerable for Mr. Rusliton's 
misinterpretation, or rather for his very ex- 
tended interpretation, of our observations. It 
is not our fault if he have argued from a parti- 
cular to a general and have adopted, as our 
advocacy of a general rule, that which only 
went to the exception. We encouraged Mr. 
Rushton to re- publish the Pickwick Papers as 
an isolated piece of accommodation to those 
who could $ot otherwise obtain a sight of 
chem ; blit we deprecate the system of re .publi- 
cation on a grana scale now adopted. W c re- 
probate it as illegal ami dishonest, as wot king 
an injury, ami a serious one, to the interests 
of the publishers or authors at borne, and of 
the trade here. Rory O' More, Jfuck Brag and 
Nqpier 9 * Peninsular war , are works likely to be 
in groat demand throughout India j there can 
be ng doubt, but that the reading public of 
thi^ colony is taken intb consideration by the 
publisher, when he, makes his offer to the 
alttbor, and. there o«» he equally little doubt 
h»u that this s/stem of priaey on a grand scale, 
if persevered in, wilt eventually diminish the 
value of ah author's works to him, and thus 
unjustly deprive him of a portion of hts pro*- ' 
pert) Bui it isnrge&thsti we have sot the exam- 
ple t We have republished a Poem of Lord 
By ton's, the Island, and have also reprinted 
certain plgys and Military JDkrtll Books 1! we 
are no% itt a position to preach 

a gainst piiaoyl bM w a have already said, we 
do not seobew oer delinquencies (supposing^ 
them to besueh) qsajoHify those of another - 
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"exercises and plays, leaving to those whof **tm, regalatedalwaysby the f amt 
read, to determine the degree of analogy ter* kite season of thoydar, and ihe^late of ffcp / 
subsisting between our case and that of the appetite of the . reading public. Theautfiov* 
re-publisher of standard works and popular n«edy as authors are f and always tyive been bftfil 
novels oh a grand scale. • no Stomadft for a negotiation*— no patience fog* 

The poem of tie It land, w»s re-printed by a* Mw»‘ructed bargain. Of <*»•» Wilh lb* pwb* 
some fifteen years ago, when the literary com* (**ber, bandsever the MS.,shakes the*pocehaso 
muniention between the coantries was nut so *•■•*«"! bid* edit, et wet. ltd former to *# 
regular as it now is. Wo had received an jV** find ittlt to OKgpwtt of. tkt work, except^, 
early copy, there were no others in Calcutta, jj® J*V' additional fame wltieh _ 
curiosity was intense, we published the poem *»'* *» d«M«mnatraa. Mcmrtrf «r the 
in the tiurbaru, and «t the urgent request of '*•!'« ll, «* 8?«* ^ M * *"5 **** 

several friends and supporter *we struck off a n " d i e * u UMri * U .?! “""I «**,«*: 

few conies from the Hurktru types before they •"«*»»*• *»!"». thcprobable extent 

were broken up ; so far we are pretty much » «»«* »»«^t>f ooplefc 

on a par with Mr. Rushton in his re print of and hreak * U P *»*• ‘ y P°- ’*»* ‘™ d * 
the PickwiekPapers. As to. he Geld exercises, fnl t*”* U f.- 

there were no copies to be had and the array fM l *T est * attd K -* ko ? Hnpr®®»‘®q 

wanted copies, but field exercises are not * *•*“ r «-paidh.raselfandpocketed ««** 
literary production, neither was Major General wrantunpated. Should the P»bli« 

Sir John McDonald supposed to consider the enlertaln that a dtfferent view «ff the merits of 
sale of the work as of anV consequence, and we <ha to ‘>» at ‘he publisher formed, 

have good reason to know that the giving of and Remand new editions, the event most bu ; 
the extended publicity to the field exercises »S|» r ded ns a hnppy and unforeseen accident - 
consequent upon our re-print of them, had the f* r * h « bulder of th , e 0, »P? ri S b ‘< especially »f b* “ 
approbation of the only person whose interests « 1,1 *"»■«* where the privilege ofexclu- .- 
were involve i ; i. e. the compiler or composer, »>*e publication is secured to him t.y the laws, 
or by whatever name be may be appropriately Bat ? e hold, thnthe.thepuhlisher, has no more 
designated. The plays we havereprinted mar t al right to whathe disposed of .nthe first 
have made their several appearances at inter- ‘natation to the pubhe.ta. remunerating rate 
vals extending over a space of some 20 >ears. e °”*P*t*d by htmtelf, than thruan in the. moon. 
W e have never re printed any one of them, **• »°* ha » heeome public PWj»r‘y, ,and h« 
but at the express desire of the managers, and w ?,° hsultiplios it, at a risk, espetaclly 15,0ft0 
then not for the purpose of general publicati- fr0 "* tl th l ° •"S"}*! P la ?° of P 0 . b * 

on, but merely to enable the amatetus to get » entitled to public acknowledg- 

up their plays True it is, that we have aocisi- •»*'“ and support. There must be a l.m« ; 
otially advertised the Ustof these plays, with a f°">ewl,ere «<“!»« f.ghls of author* and p «b- 
view to the accommodation of the public ; we | ,sber *> and if it is not oojtfined mnlun .sa 
printed offbut few copies, and neier with a impression or two, and one gootT payment 
view to or .At. but simnlv to reimburse our m P««h*se of the copyright, there is norea- 


view to profit , but simply to reimburse our . . . - . . . . 

ownexpences. From the nature ofouresta- * on wl y * be exclu5 , 1 ? P /° P ° rty *hould *not 
blishment, the loss which has, we believe, in desoend Ilke , aa «*‘ at ® from generation to 
every instance ensued on these re prints, is of ^ration, of course to the great d. sad van- 
so little consequence, that it is not wor;b men- a ** °f «••• V.*»r no singTe estabi isbment coiilt^ 
tioning, and, moreover, in very many of these manage at all limes to keep pacts 

plays the copyright had long time expired,' w . ,th ‘ ! e av,d, ‘ y ® f «‘ e pubiic appetite. Ima- 
so that ail the world was at libetfy tore-prmt * ln ?, t ,a P ahll(!at,on Shakespeare s work. , 
without damage to the interests of those in <‘m.,ed by law to one individual and his des- 
whomibe copy rifht bad existed. Our readers 1 % 

have now befoco them the casei cited ftgamat • 

ns. We have never re-printe# with a view to From ,4hi< passage, It i« quite •evident, that 1 
interfere with the profits of those iigitluvately ourco^emporary hue the most heterodox opi* 
entitled to them ; with us it has never been « ions ; and, moreover, that he is really very 
part of a system, nor on o grand scale f and we. ff W#ut of his subject. In the first place, the 
confidently submit, that our re-prints do od£ lutmur, when he bands over his manitsertpi, 
come und r Ihe head of literary >dracy, in ft* tttay rrr myy not, according to his contract with 1 , 
much as we did not print with a t»ew to profij* ifift y»i ftUsher, adieu at once and for ever to 
and that no one’s interests have suffered by ull right andHtte to any part of' ihe work* Upon 
our re-publioation. With tbe#e observation*, this point let see what is*tbo state of facts* ^ 
we leavothis part of this question, Ida onto to A person wim writesa literary work has pro-i 
the Englishman's dUquUittoas ^i the rlgMs of P«fty in the oomposition ; therefore the 
authors:— . unauthorised appropriation of n by another 

■, for hi* own heiiefit,is the vio)atjoiiofaeomr* 

And first asto the risttl* of anthorsv An author ^ moa law right. See the great ease of Millar v. 
of pood repute-manuTaatures ft wnrk^ftriiloh 4e Toy tor, in^the Mh volume of Burrapgh’s Reports^ 
is disposed to yiye lo tbe wdiid for ft oonsiderr and ihe observations ftf the J udges of th#K,iny*a 
fttion, He tcocs to ft pUb4i#her,aad drawing tie Bench 01 this fiMftt ; which case V| reopfti- 
srnS.from his left h»nd^^t^xbok«t, ati|»nlfttesmeo<l pessim to \iftt perusal of all re^pr inter* set*/ 
SSpnthe Sain of ^ie pah Usher, literary #ork# fo^' profit— vsrhum pap. 

€oihum fndd tduM I 4o th# f ubiidation, it ivki 4naelnll|^^ 
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like StaLSth Afifte e» 10, that the author, bit 

assignee should have thesota Kber- ^ , „ 

Of ofprinting and re-printing hi* book for the I limbs and faculties made use iff, arc bis/* 

* F A it <1.. i ... 1 * I 


^ears from the day of publication, 
andthat if be should be living at fthe erf&of 
mob term, lie should enjoy tne same for four- 
tbeb years longer. And - by the 54 Geo. 3, G* 

156, the duration of the. copy right has been 
extended, and as author, His assignee or as- 
signs have, by virtue of it the sole liberty of 
printing and re-printing hi* boob for the tteriu 
of 28 years, and if be the Author be living at 
the mid of that period, tor five terfo ef bis life. 

So that Rory O' More? Jack Bray, and the 
Napier's history, haveut least *28 years ,of legal 
existence to run,s during * m hie h time the so le 
rlghtof publication is in either, the publisher 
or the author, and the right of the publisher, can 
keno other than the right ' of the author • - ♦> 

The Englishman says, the publisher hat no 
mtre moral right to what he purchases from the 
author than the man In. the moon. Now, in- 
asmuch as the moral right of the' publisher 
, mast depend upon the degree Of moral right 
in the autlier, if the author have h moral right, 
which be consents to alteiiate, if follows as a 
matter of course, that the publisher^ acquires 
that moral right, (rqpral fj&ht, be it observed, 
is the Englishman* phrase and not ours, and 
we very much doubt if our eotemporary has 
any defined notion of what lie means.) But 
to examine this moral right in the author. 
c * The claim of ah author in his literary 
property, is founded upon the original right to 
his work as being the result of his mental labor ; 
anft Iha^ffect and produced that labour is his; 
it is a personal, incorporeal property, saleable , 
and profitable ; it has indicia eerta ; for when 
~ the same are common ica ted to the right and 
understanding of every man by the medium of 
priming, the work becomes a distinguishable 
subject of property , an$l not totally destitute'ef 
dorporeal qualities. Now without rublication it 
is useless to* the owner, because without profit'; 
and property without the power of use and 
disposal— is an empty sound/' Let us now see 
upon what this original right in the author is 
founded, and if we can shew that such an 
original right is not contrary to reason* and to 
natural principles, hut that such,, right is ip 
conformity with both the one and the. Other, 
we ahull then, wethinkybe entitled tq call an 
author’s right in his literary property in tire 
words of the Englishman a moral ru/htt" Moral 
good and evil are ccinmd^irf with ^aright and 
wrofig ; for that cannot be good whimti* wrong : 

*" ndr that evil, which is right, ^Rigfy reason is 
ihq great law of rl*twre, by which ouracts 1 gfe 
tObe judgeed; and according to their eonfor- 
^nity to ihjsjjar •dcfleltMni from it, are to be 
; called lawful or unlawful, good or bad. W hat-, 
ever^wili bear to be tried by right reason is 
■^hat Which is condemned by it, is wrong , 

'ot according to right reason/ aud^to act 
fording in truth, are in effect llie^tne 
I«g- ¥?» is capable of distinct propcrtiexfo 

jinta, which Ae only dan call his. Tkp Ipkqnr . 0 

_f B. eannol be tbe logmgr at 0% becaufeitisjthe g* 
the apdlication of the organs and ptwdw oflment of 


B«, an d aptof€.,tot]>* electing if something;' 
and therefore the labourists ntnch ll/s, fcfciSe 



Again, 44 the effect or produce of the la- 
bour of B., is not the effect of the labour of -Cl ; 
and,. therefore, tii is effect or prodwoe ts B's, 
not G*s. It is as much Bfs, as the labour was 
|iis,not C*s ; because, what the' labour of 
6. causes or produces, B. produces by bis 
labour ; or it is the product of hie labour. 
Therefore it is his, .not 0/s, or any other’s. 
And if C. should pretend to any property! n 
that, which B. onlycgn truly calihts, he would 
act contrary to truth. 

That to deprive o man of the fruit of his 
own cares and sweat ; and to enter upon it, 

i be 4s here speaking of the cultiv ation of 
aqds,} 4 * as if it was the effect of the intru- 
ders's ‘pains and travel, is a most manifest 
violation of truth: it is asserting, in fact, 
that to he his, which can not be u is. 

There is, then, such a thing as properly, 
founded in nature and truth ; or, there are 
things, which one man only can, consistently 
with nature and troth call his ; as proposi- 
tion 2, 8 , 8 , demonstrate. 

And those things, which only one man can 
truly and pro erly call his, must remain li is, 
till he<ngreesto part with them by compact or 
donation; because no man can deprive him 
of them without his approbation; hut the de- 
priver must use them as bis, when they are not 
his, in contradiction to truth. For. to have 
the property of any thing, and to have the sole 
right of usig and disposing of it, are the same 
thing ; they are equivalent expressions. 

Property, without the use,Js an empty 
sound. He who uses or disposes of any thing 
does by that declare it to be his ; because 
this is all that he whose it really is, can do : 
sorrowing and hiring afford no objection to 
[this ; for, he uses what is his own for the 
time allowed* and his doing so, is only in 
one of those ways, in which the tiuo proprie- 
tary disposes of it. 

. ■ , 

To these learned postutata v tdhioh we sup- 
pose the Englishman , wilt allow establish a 
moral right fn tli e author of literacy" property, 
wo/ will add otic observation, which is now 
become a postil latum c of law, which is 41 that 
literary compositions in their original Jtate, 
aqd the incorpore*I right of the publication of 
theragre Xhpprivate and exclusive property ot 
the author, ; and that they may ever be retain^ 
<#rf sound if they are. ravished from him before 
’publication, trespass or trover lies for them/’ 
Now the publication against the will, or' with- 
|out the sanction of the author has been held 
destructive of the property ; and by the same 
process rea*oning®we suppose, that after 
the right, Ugal and moral, as we now are in a 
condition corftend, has passed from the 
author jtojAbc publisher by the process of as- 

fulmmw ber* 1»>no1iim*ar * 

* V , 
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v in 

Some remarks have found their way 


publisher,; pud the piratical re-printer for pro- 1 
lit therefore sins bolt agitf nst Into, and against *be Markaruau^c imbjoot pf re-pika 


morality. Q. 12. D. 

If any one should doubt our postqiata, we 
beg to refer them to the judgment in Millgr 
and Taylor, where they will find marginal re- 
ferences to the learned work from whence we 
have culled the above flowers in aid of our 
argument as to the moral right of he uuhliaher 
in the literary compositions he purchases from 
the author. The Englishman* after having laid 
down, his theory of moral right,* proceeds wjtb 
the argument un ah inconvenientip.ml says there 
mast be a limit somewhere to the rights of 
authors and publishers also. u Conceive f'&p 

inconvenience if the publication of Shakespear es . , . - _ , , r . Ai . . 

pork, being cotjinrfby law to oie mdividZ.1 amA' V 1 :* Fa ¥. ul ' 

his descendants 1 ’ says he : the limit; Is marked 
oat by law, 28 years in ease of death before 
their expiration j ot forfifVif tbatsnoofwue 
longer than 28 years after the day of publics 
tion ; there is. therefore, no necessity ff»r setting 
the imagination at work to conceive ineon vent- 
e rices lesutling from the want of a law long 
since in existence;* and the exclusive pro- 
perty in a literary work cannot descend like 
an estate from generation to generation t * and 
this argument of our ootemporary(we must, we 
suppose, call it) might have been kept, for a 


more fitting occasion. We have now, w.e 
think, shewn that there i» a positive wrong 
committed by - a piratical re-print of* English 
books in Calcutta. 

With resprot to re-prints from newspapers, 
which the Englishman says, is an analogous 
proceeding, negate is still wir observation ; 
the existence of a newspaper is ephemeral. 
All the morning papers, are as a literary pro- 
duction to their puhlisheis defunct upon pub* 
li cation. Nobody wpuld buy one old nepspa 
per, unless for a vparticufar subject of refer- 
ence; in re-publishing its articles, therefore, 
you do no possible injury to the interests of 
its proprietor; on the contrary, you advertise 1 ] 
the name, and extend its circulaivbn.' The 
Englishman , however, doe% not ijnpugri the 
practice we now ,uph^d»&iih<>nf b he const dets 
it piratical. We have t|te advantage of him 
onttlie point of conscience, in as much as we 
approve ofihe practice and justify the prin- 
ciple orretyfinting from newspapers. We 
need, not, therefore, further disousMhis point, 
wl>ic|t we leave the more readily , that wefoar 
we have written an unmerdiftmy long article, 


every position of which will appear to everyppon, the qualification of “honestly” in 
one, but the Englishman and parties intefdajle^ ^{ e w of the matter, isonly “if you ci 


i 


as a string of truisms, long recognized find 
incontrovertible. I*e<*ple, however, a»fe dpt 
to take much for granted without examination* 
especially those who can put their trust 4n out 
morning cotemporary, Who Would not other- 
wise dare to insult common sense, atfd common 
principle, by his diurnal exhibition of hetero- 
dox extravagancies and ignorance. We invite 
him ,£0 set h|s readers right by tite re-pobii- 
cation of our remarks ; .but that be will take 
^special card not tp di®, and Will endeavour to 
persuade people thal this fin of omissen, 
which is unfair to readers, is a 



puidr English works, of a tendency so pi 
to^ the ktrowo opinions and practice ' pi r 
osiensihie editor of that jo urn a 1, that we b%rcr* 
4y lefer dMhem, without further comment, jig 
perfect confidence that they obtained insertion 
during a soporific fit to which editors and res- 
pectable old gentlemen are, subject during 
the rains. The editor of tiie Englishman, in ijgj 
ply iu the Hurkaru, has traced the practice fn 
this country to the remote antiquity of, fifteen 
yoswst when By ion’s" Island'* was first intro- 
duced tf#the Indian public by our contempe- . 
rary Mi.Samue_ Smithy who ha* in the interim 
re-pub fished » many other popular works, to 
! wit ** Jacei> Eaihful” Sheridan Knowles* T»r- 
ytwiW, &o. Htc., Meu do not readily perceive 
vie fee is hi what they have been accustomed to 
venerate; and we are content to leave the 
public to pronounce its own judgment with- 
out advancing another word iu defence of our 
publisher** proceeding, We submit, however, 
that belore the practice of re- printing' can be 
considered* illegal, it must be shown that the 
Jaw of copyright applies to this country. 
We have the opinion of the real Simon fSire 
editor • of the Hurkaru, that It docs not; the 
anonymous writer has not asserted the contra- 
ry ; and if he were to do so, we have ion much 
respect for common 'fernse and have had 
sufficient experience during the last too years 
to place any confidence in the interpretation 
of acts of Parliament by ananymous writers 
iu the HurJearu+~-Qrienlal Observer , August 19. 


A discussion has been carried ondpriffg the 
week of a peculiarly inlqrestiugyniaiacter,as 
the subject it relates to is of vdfy considera- 
ble importance and has recently and almost 
simultaneously occupied the attention of tho 
American Gongtess and the British Parlia- 
ment ; the subject we allude to is, that of, tho 
property of auihorsln their works, otherwise 
called copyright. This discussion may bo 
taken as an admirable illustration of tho 
grand distinguishing characteristics, which 
mark the difference between the mode In 
which the former journal handles an argument 
and the Jatlet. The Englishman in Hits, as is 
daily instances, betrays ao utter ignorance of 
just principles ; or rather affords a proof that 
tyhen the “ get money” precept can be .acted 
* " ' * M ’ his 


can." 

Tbe*que*tioti of copyright is clear and plain ; 
«Hd may he tfldstratod even mechanically in 
mamrer fotlowing : A, by combining a certain 
number of characters in*a. particular manner, 
has the power of so impressing a piece of pa- 
1 per, that it becomes worth a certain number 
of rupees ; it matters not whether those rupees 
be given because the paper so marked expres- 
ses that A will 'pay so much money, a species 
of value which A alone can give to it ; or, be*/ 
'cause, it convey* a tale or a poem which A* 
only can writ^ and for which me public wilt 
give anequal number of rupees,* In the for- 
mer case, A gives tbs paper value, bj one 



A,'mpd* t in *1* anollier ; jit*, M kfccfc, 

of A,’*V$W\i9 »*"««*$ 
■.fofgtfcijrBMB imitation of 4i^i»ote-*oM*rt nd. 

• We- twniwk that S«rgr*nt T«M8nid W 
V a(a tht forward a motion to Bill, 

Mtei»dii»K the rijthl in Ule author’* Work, to 
Mi own life, and 28 years beyond its tormina* 
lien. Foronrselres w#-do not see any juot 
reason why the right in literary iptapttif , 
should not oo-etterminate with the Tight to4 
property of any o titer description ; Bay,'!#, any 
property may be oahed really and independ- 
ently hisown, it is that which he abso- 
lutely creates. • 4,’twnn makes a pair of 
shoes ; they are Wd and his heir* for ever’! 
Mather man create* a properly of another 
■ M#. Which way be termed lire power of 
making a poem -oil -a blank afreet of pit- 
per by a certain 'arrangement uf type* ; 
why should not both properties he equal- 
ly protected ? The only objection to the I* 
being so protected, times fromt^eeircum- 
stance that in the one instance the shoe nut* 
kerinakesor create?* an individual pair of 
shod* ; In the other case, the author invents 
that which ** equivalent to many thousands of 
poetns^nay to an Mnitsde* fM ns suppose 
that a tnan invented a machine for making 
shoes t would he not 5© entitled to a patent 
foeit to Secure hts property in this power to 
multiply shoes t Assuredly, what is a Capa- 
city to write a book, beta power ro produce 
multitudes of that book 1 


The controversy between the Hurkaru and 
the Ekgliifrman, on this subject, originated in 
some remarks of the Conner, upon an adver* 
tisement of aii intention to rerpublisb in r Cal- 
cutta, several recent publications, ** on a 
large shale,” comprehending Napier's Penin- 
sular War. « # 

r 

Uhis proceeding, the Hurkaru condemned 
fcn infringement upon, the copyright, either 
of the author, or his assignee* 

The Englishman, however, defends the re* 
publication, of valuable works, at under pri- 
ces, whilst it Appears, there Ore dbpies in Cal- 
entto, unsold, and sent out by the owner of 
the copyright for sale in ibis country. No- 
thing can be clearer than that such, re- publica- 
tion is fraudulent ; but, says the Englishmen, 
the Hurkai'u himself comm e n ded Mrvjflush - 
ton’s republication of the Pickwick J^ers. 
With q generous wish to aid another publialreP, 
we guppOHe, the Hurkaru did notice favorably 
thepnbi ication of those paiusre; 4nttbc^f»*r- 
JbUflfAeok care to hiut pretty broadly to Mr. 
Ruimtom^kpu gh #&>d naturedlyi that of the 
projite^meneh publication 'dwMailght consider 
frlrtistee for tire owner hr the copyright, 
_ re have no4oubt, new trill' so consider 
f and bring him to account for thl large 
h, wMoh Assays tt-hasmet with, ; daunt 
* Iho rjght OWWfr*;e will tskb Him at hi* 

, and consider bi##wn the best p * 

> on the 4a§$*titjr& y£ & 


Put the English *** - ta the meannew % 
ohargf fehb HurknruMtU in consistency for 
this . act of genefosftjr to another publisher, 
and m 'having 1 puMiifred during a space of 
tjrerrty yeart, baif-h-doacn plays, for particu- 
lar performances which could not by possibi- 
lity have bben otherwise procured, and which 
were published with no view whatever to pro- 
lit, But the Englishman cannot distinguish 
between* a re-patttiealion of another man’s 
work, with a view to .cheat him outof the fruits 
of dlls labour and talent, and a re- publication 
Ol a lass., to con tribute to purposes of public 
Utility or public entertainment. The very in- 
stance* produced by the Englishman of the re- 
ptibf ication* and dt different time* by the 
Hurkaru, are exceptions that prove the gene- 
ral consistency of principle which that journal 
ha* maintained throughout. 

Some very personal and impertinent re- 
markson the subject have been published III 
Iasi mghtVOtaeroe^; they are too contempti* 
bie fot further notice.— Herald, August 20. 


The perseverance with which the Hurkaru 
is now going 44 the whole hog" pro-copyright 
is vastly amusing. He fancies himself, or 
would have the world fancy him, seized with a 
sudden lit of honesty, and presuming that his 
readers quite forget the scope and tendency of 
his former sentiments ; his practices in regard to 
the re-print of play s,poems, psalms and looks on 
drill and discipline; his deliberate and honh- 
I fide sale of a copyright of one Sporting Maga- 
zine, and his subsequent publication of another 
for tne express purpose of rivalling* and ruin- 
ing the purchaser of the copyright; his re- 
publication in bis paper of entire pamphlets 
on hanking and other questions, and his dai- 
ly practice of gutting , to use a common phrase, 
the London newspapers which lie receives ; 
presuming, we say, upon the public oblivion 
of these interesting proceedings, the Hurkaru 
tip w plays the Ioud-tongued moralist, calls in 
tne aid of law a f»d the lawyers* to explain. 


* We entreat of our readers to peruse the following 
legal exposition of the law of copy-right taken front' the 
Hurkaru of October in last year. Let jhen con- 
trast this with the article in Saturday’s paper, and say 
what credit is due to * journal that can thus shamelessly 
reerabout on points ofpublic importance. Such gross 
ncoaiHtency is perfectly sickening. 

4t $y«have hadbyn* for the last five days the letter of 
it correspondent OamcavN Dro2hsnni 9, We pre- 
sume is a descendant of one of the early German 
-primer*, aad we recognise at once the soundness of his 
dpgiiin* respecting the extension of the law of copy-right 
lo tlte coWnie*. The fears of the correspondent of the 
En$tukmtin f -Boca worm, whore legal positions on the 
subject oar corespondent demolishes will, we presume, 
be put an end to. , Wo concur fully in the remarks of 
the Orisntat OfaerVSr as to ksnxfit arising from cheap 
publication, which gave rise teethe letter of Bookwork. 
Cukaf apoiwE ov civiuu- 

xtow. The Oldest pf thiitwd acts eitsd by Booewowk 

piMMt 

•bturt ipi ‘ ' 
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THE COeVrIORT “ 


. „r Mid Bjjhold hi, *po»tooy,.iuid piMwof 

‘^inirteuty as tf it were a. virtue whose peculiar 
head- qua i ters are and have ever been in Hare; 
Street. How far hie new ooadjqtars have 
made out a case for the 0urk*r% ht those wb<f 


at a tots to set . It is equalfy difficult to us to suppo-;*, that 
any Government inks senses, would think of prohibiting 
the inhabitants of India from purchasing books vrinttdin 
America, Germany, or France, simply hecufise rgsv 

HAPPEN TO SB RE-PRINTS OF ENGLISH WqRK*,isSUjdg' friW» 

foreign presses. It would appear to ua, ruofeavSf.that 
Boqlworm, in hiscanatruciipn of the intent a unmean- 
ing of the 54, Geo* 3,e. 166. has jumped to a condutlom, 
directly contradicted by the 4 th section of the act itself. 
He states, that 4 ‘ this act, whichever bally re-enacts the 
greater part of the former statute, omits the words, the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain And Ireland in the title,' 
and the words tn Europe in the body of the enactment/* 
and that these ommissions, seem to" have been optfe 
with the intent of bringing His Majesty 1 * dootmiows in 
every part of the world, within the operation ot the act. 
The 4th section contains words to the following effect ; 
that if any book-seller, or printer, of other person wfiaU 
soever, in any part of the United Kingdom of Of eat Bti* 
tain and Ireland, in the hies of Man, Jersey or Guernsey, 
or any other part of the British dominions , «hall print, or 
re-print, or import any such books, &c., without the con- 
sent of the proprietor of the copyright', he shall be liable 
to a special action on the case, &c. Now, unteea Boox- 
wohm means to contend, that India is part of the British 
dominions within the scope and raepning of the act, it is 
clear that his interpretation is incorrect. We ^suspect 
the words “ other part of the British dominions, relates 
to the Hebrides, the Orkneys, &c., and does not contem- 
plate Indio , the Canadas or the other .colonies, else had 
they surely been more particularly alluded to; in addi- 
tion to this, the proposition is clear , that do act of Parlia- 
ment subsequent to the 13. Geo. 3d, is of authority in 
India, unless specially extended to the country. Book- 
worm, had he read the 54, Geo. 3, c. 156; which he 
cites, might also have drawn from it this inference, this 
h s proposition respecting the right of an author to his 
copyright in perpetuity by common law, is erroneous. II 



.nniBber of S sturdy last. . Wo are defied fcg' 
our brother to publish 4he defence, beeutUM^ 
es hb comfUumaily thinks, it entirely upeeti 
eur arguments* The ffurkaru knows well 
enou gh that the Englishman never refudes fife 
play to an antagonist, but it i**n pern fop* '/-Mi- 
the part of our adversary, to caper abdul 



Friday last/rn which the sentiments of March 
are exhibited as opposed to the doctrines o# , 
August i and the doctrines of August con- 
trasted with tU&praetice of August and alt by- 
gone time ; and we promise him, on the fttflti . 
;of a true kfdght, to give him the benefit of the 
“'advertisemenH*'' be seeks without charging 
him four annas per line for the insertion, a* 
we ought to do for so heavy a sacrifice of 
space to so unsatisfactory an apology. Until % 
this is done* we shall briefly state, for the 
benefit of our numerous readers, who are rare* 
ly indulged with a sight of the ffurkaru, that 
our coe temper ary draws fine distinctions be- 
tween the act of re-printing for pecuniary profit 
and the act ef re-printing for the profit obtained K 
by obliging ones friends ; that he endeavors to 
make U appear that moral rights and legal 
rights are synonimbns ; that a copyright by 
law extends to tlie period of 28 years and to 
ail parts of the world ; and that the Pick- 


Sc much for Bookworm's mistake as to the common 
• y f , ■ — ■. - , - . , - . . . t 4 i vl law * In re £ #Ml to the statute law, he hasnot been 

■ueh tight «.« auihow, why doe. the leg.*latUrV| mor< . forluliate in h u lu,ut>ratio«.. He would have th# 


take the trouble of giving them a special action on the 
case against those who infringe this right 1 Why give 
them that by act of Parliament, which, ai-efrtiing i£n 
Bookworm’s common law, tbey poqgsssed already 
Bengal Hurkuru, October it, 1638. 

To lh$ Editor of the Bengal ff urkaru and Chronicle # 

Sir, — You taS&ftGfitpriated from the Englishman, a letter 
under the signature of Bookworm, widen he stated to be 
written for the information of the bbok-tradeV India. 
The writqf, however, with most becoming modesty, de- 
clares, that he would ** heartily rejoice" tobe convinced 
that he is in error, and ns nothing is more giatifying to 
me than to import satisfaction, l shall immediately pro- 
ceed to give him cause forjoy. ; 

Bookworms first proposiUon J»y the "dbrnmofi. 

law of England, any author wasyntitled tothe exclusive 
enjoyment of \m copright inwpetuity/’ This, I dwOnct- 


ly contradict, sod on no slighter authority, than a daoi*. 
won of the House of Lords. I admit^m* Wedderburn, 
Dunning, and Hargrave, did as ceuneHaadoeyanr to 
support that dictum before the supreme Stfmfa&k but. 
they jve reminded, that dtf Mercian,^* Wa*t %xoo, 
and Danish — £ — - ‘ 


common law, extend, no 
without determining die 
Mentz, and Strasburgh, Or 
^oerg, and Schoefifer, that' 
ndvmtil introduced^ 
koH Hut common 


* 8 ± 
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and if, therefore, the privilege of copyright could not have 
existed previous to 1471, and yet to be good by common, 
law, it ought to have existed before 1189 than a n giM ^ nr 
could have no common laW right. It was tfrWnfecUioii 
which alarmed the CJniversities, and mad^metn obtain' 
the 15, Geo. 3d, c. 53. 


bSok-trade believe, that the 54, Geo. 3d, c. 156, extends 
th Calcutta, becase the wortfs in the United Kingdom gf 
tGreat Britain; and h eland, and the word Europe, which 
are inserted in the 41, Geo. 3, c, 107, are omitted, in this 
jjtct; therefore, says Bookworm, #i this omission must have 
the legal effect of bringing His Majesty’s dominions in 
every part of the world within the pale of prohibitions.” 
This is bad logic, and worse law, but l wilt not atop to 
argue,, when the aldtige hammer of an authority, alias a' 
case in point, . is at my hand ; if Bookworm ever opened 
a law-book, he can hardly be ignorant of the decision 
regarding the nati apd the post naii ; if he be, let him 
turn jto 7th Boke I . If Bookworm ever sat a single day 
ih thoSujireme Court, he would have learned, that un- 
denhe doctrine m Colvin's esse, all the Judges have 
mvariahtyrmld, fhit no Act of Parliament since thA 16 
of dm. T.v A/|>. l^tl of authority in India, unless by 
dspeclaVutmcttheniv iNttefiding it tg this country, and as 
there is nosuch^dachinent in the statutes Cited by Bom^ 
Worm, they a4M «tffiHi avaIlitt Bengal. Thus; Sir, I think, 
t have shewn. HuA Bpahsimh law is bad f 

his stature law still worse* and l now trust that he will, - 
as is becoming after: his premiss, ** heartily rejoice.” 

IfUB>yjOur obedient servant, 

/hid.] 1 Dritsedsn DuoXHiXOTS. 

* Wording m B^4^kon«, to entrant an mkh 
prom another papti &W advertise it. dam not ; 

these advertiseuwmts upon ns 


forthnwamni This is 


fiOOl* 
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r # ;*aro' Hot Jack Brad* and that 
Til atetByron’s * IeUmdr To argue 
_ j farther with oar contemporary who 
cantlluSjomp from one assertion to another, 
aifdTtodit to sophistry and impudeAoe te'fco* 
; • attempt to interrupt an nodertaking 

suggested by the publik wants, were super- 
gaou* an<l c absurd. We shall leave him to 
exultover his new discoveries and to hug 
himself in the belief that "Mr. Serjeant Tab 
foardit who moves to extend the copyright 
(1) has the same notions with the TSTarAanj as 
to its> present broad limits* In life meantime, 
wo exhort Mr. RujhUitlo follow the advice 
given him by the Hurkaru in Marcia and to 
imitate the example set by Messrs. Samuel 
Smith and Co. for 1 many -years. The Indian, 
public should hot any longer be held .at the 
mercy of London -publishers who, forming an 
erroneous estimate of our literary wants, send 
out one copy of a work when they should send 
‘ out one hundred, and seek to profit by charging 
US sixty, seventy, and even a hundred per 
cent advance on the retail price, 4>ocause we 
are at a distance from the source 6f supply* 
On points of conscience, Mr. Ruriiton may 
borrow something from the Hurkaru. Our 
contemporary does not Object to a profit un 
reprints he merely differs with Mr. Rushton- 
ftS to the quality qf the profit. Mr. Smith was 
magnanimously satisfied, according to * his 
present account, with having by his re-prints 
conferred an obligation upon certain influen- 
tial people, without, of course, anticipating 
aTetum'of favors in kind. Mr. Riishton is 
content to ** sack the mopusses and ask no 
qwcfifttojis.” The principle is the same in both 
cases. ^rtohars, tp leave the Hurkaru with- 
out one Icfc* to stand upon, Mr. Jtushtun 
might otoligeTh acker and Co.,Lattey and Pit- 
tar, find Ostcll by having up their small stock 
of Pickwick # and Brag*,* at the advertised 
prices, hut we do not see that it is positively 
necessary, because thbre is reason to think 
the Hurkaru , in his new-born seal for the in-4 
terest of the London trade, will do so himself* 
— Englishman , August 21. 


amiable candour on the part ef out weakly* 
brother, we will, upon the principle of return- 
ing good for evil, proceed to lay before him 
the result of our perquisitions on the law of 
*be matter* First, ns to the statutes of the 8th 
of Queen Anne, c. 19, and the statutes of the 
4t*t George 3d and fidttf of George 3d, being 
extended to this country. We believe, that 
the statute* of George the 3d are wholly out 
of*the question, inasmuch as the statute law 
of England extended to this country, mast be 
taken gene rally lo be limitied to the statutes 
passed previously to the year (720. The sta- 
tute of the 6th of Queen Anne, o. 19, came 
into operation on the '10th of April, 1710, and 
we therefore see no reason why, considering 
the objects and matters and rights embraced 
in this piece of legislation, it should not ex* 
tend tq this colony* Supposing, that it does 
so extend, we publish for the information of 
the Observer, that clause, which particularly 
applies to its publisher in the matter of the 
re-print*. 

“ COPYRIGHT — BOOKS AND MUSIC. 

“ 8 Ann, f. 19. An Act for the encourage- 
men! of learning, by vesting the coi ies of 
printed books in the run hors or purchasers 
of such copies, during the times theiein 
mentioned. 


Want of room, as we announced yesterday, 
prevented thed nserliou qf the following arti- 
cle on the subject of the piratical re- 
prints : — 

The Oriental Obsewer has soma remarks on 
the subject of the literary piracies obits pub- 
lisher, in which, apparently, Mr. Jftnshton 
makes very light of the dishonesty aH^P imwo- 
rality which, in our view of tha vt^atter; at- 
taches to the unao^harised T^print of standard 
works apd popular novleii. The editor of 
im fhMpfer appears to be perfectly satisfied 
yfodpi the^ rw do not reach him. fie tells 
ttxjiliit we have not shewn him that the sta* 
I of A/ono and George the 3d apply to this 
airy, and that ho should not WiCve us if 
1 asserted that they did. In requital of this 
, < '4i» 1 


! t'Th* mAsaat hat avesady ..written • pl*$ drtjrt 
* i/ asd u of wua* anxious that his famitvihouM 
t the mm of the warn*-- Thors is aa 
r h however. ; , 


“ Whereas printers, book-sellers, and other 
persons, have of late frequently taken the li- 
berty of printing, re-printing, and publishing, 
or causing to he printed, re printed, and pub- 
lished, books and other writings without the 
consent of the authors or proprietors of such 
books and writings, to their very great detri- 
ment, and too often to the ruinof them and 
their families ; for preventing, therefore, such 
practices for the future, and for the encourage- 
ment of learned men to compose and write 
useful books, he it enacted, that from and 
after the tenth day of April, 1710, the author 
of any book or boohs already printed, who hath 
not transferred io, any other the copy or copies 
of such book pr books, share or shares thereof 
or the book-seller or book-sellers, printer or 
printers, or other person or persons, who hath 
or have purchased or acquired^tbe copy or 
copies of any bodk or books, in order to print 
or re-pnnt the same, shall have the sole right 
and liberty of printing such book and books 
for the term of pne-anla- twenty years, to com- 
mence from the said tenth day of April, and 
no longer; and that the author of any book or 
book s-a I ready composed and not printed god 
published, or that shall heteafler be composed, 
and his assignee or assigns shall haVe the SOfb 
liberty of printing and re-printing such 1 Hsok 
and hooks for the tram of fourteen yea rS* to 
commence from the day of the first pubtfthidg 
of the same, ap& no longer ; and that if any 
other bookseller, printer or other person %hat 
soever, fromotfodafter the tenth day of April, 
1719* Mio the Rmes granted Arid limned 
by this act, as shaft print, re-print,^ 

import* or cauM to be printed, re-printed dk , 
imported 'MfiSi bank or books, wiihontthr J 
m of ike preperietor 






Repeal, fir at bad aud obtained m t*y »sign- 
©d i© presence of two or tupre. credible 
witnesses; or knowing the same to bo so 
printed w re-printed without the consent of 
the proprietors, shall sell. publish, or expose 
to sale* or cause to be sold, published, or ex- 
posed to sale any*'#ttcif books* r books without 
such consent first had and obtained as afore* 
said ; then such offender or offenders shall 
forfeit such book or books, and all andf every 
sheet or sheets being part of such book or 
books, to the proprietor or proprietors of the 
copy thereof, who shall forthwith damask and 
make waste paper of them ; and, further, tha t 
every such offender or offenders shall forfeit 
one penny for every sheet which shall bp. found 
in liis, her, or their custody* either printed or 
printing, published or exposed to sale con- 
trary to tlie true intent and meaning of tkis 
act ; the one moiety thereof to the Queens . 
most excellent Majesty, her heirs and suoces^ 
sots, and the other moiety thereof to any per* 
son or persons that shall site for the same,to 
be recovered in any of her Majesty’s Courts of 
Record at Westminster, by action of debt, bill, 
plaiut or information, in which no w^jger pf 
law, essoign, privilege or protection, or more 
than one imparlance shall bo allowed/ 1 

Butin addition to the remedies given by 
this statute in the shape of penalties, which ©tnj 
be sued for by any common informer, the au- 
thor or his assignees have at common law a 
right of action for damages against any pirati- 
cal publisher, on which point, we beg to refer 
our cotemporary to the case of Millar v. Taylor 
in the 4 tli Bui rough's reports, and Donaldson 
r. Bucket, in the same compilation, which cases 
go to the question of right in the author ; first, 
to the exclusive right of publication in the first 
instance ; secondly, to the exclusive right after 


SSMIteaj.., 

Or literary coinpoiUion^.fifsunit the .*•«( 
pM««*)wp>u . .. ■ 

■ l¥ 3,' If such action would have lainat com* 
men Law, fait fate© awajy fcV the statute;, 

8th Anil,? And is an adthor/rpy* thjLffffid^ew^ 
tute, precluded frpm; PVejjn ^femCayv eiW#* 4 
on thp foundation "of the said statute iiitd»onf 
t^e tern!* and bdniHtions prescribed thereof 
by'T^J^' ' v -' , ‘ J '* f ' ’ •* 1 

Qotofeleyeq judges there were eight tor 
three upon the fijfst quest! on in favour of tfto' 
rlj;b t of the author, .seven to fdur uport the 
contJ, and five tcTsix upon the third i but Sir' 
lames Burrow adds— 

w It was notorious that Lord Mansfieid ad- 
hered to his opinion ; and therefore concurred 
with the eight upon the first question; with 
the seven upqp the second ; and with the five; - 
upon the third. But it being very unusual 
from reasons of delicacy, for a Feet to support 
his" own judgment upob an appeal to tb* v 
House of Lords, he did not speak;” 

Upon the "question, therefore, of the emit- 
mon law right in an sptiior to his works, being 
laketi away by the gtatuteof Anne, the judged , 
were six to 'six. f,J 

The six in favour of tpe author's perpetual ) 
right being Lord Mansfield, the Lord Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer, Mr. Justice Ashurst^ 
Mr. Justice Aston , Mr. Justice Willes, aqdjtf ** 
Justice U lacks tone . 


publication, will, remedy by action againstall^f Anne th<s OB j y st#t uU) on the subject whieft 
pirites ; thirdly, a* to the right oi the author } wf. ( bel'teve can apply to I 


in his works in perpetuity ; and, fourthly, whe- 
ther or not, those three rights are Jilbited, 
restrained, or taken awavby Ahe statute of 
Anue; upon all which poimsf'Oui; cotemporary 
will find in the above eases, inutfi learning, 
philosophy, philanthropy, and reasoning. He 
will Undent in Millar v. Taylor, which was 
a question piracy of Thompson's Sea 

sons , Lord Mansfield , Mr. Justice Willpe, and 
Mr. Justice Aston , after two solemn * argu- 
ments in the King’s Bench, held 1st, that by 
the common Ivw an author had a lright in 
works in perpetuity ; and secondly, that the 
right was not taken away by the statute of 
the 8th of Qeen Aune ; and in Donaldson 
v. Becket, which was an appeal to the Bouse 
of Lords, upon the three following questions 
referred to elevenJudges for tfteif bpiftipp,vi? : 
“ 1. Whether at common law, an author of 
any book pr literary composition had the sole 
right of Jipgf orinUiig ai^J publishing the same 
for sale ; and, migjit fering an action agalpit 
any person wh oMWed, * published w A ' L 
the spipe idtUofU .* 

, V * _ , y ■'A& v- * eul Vi 

aiper had&te&ljM 

■ ^uwiw. <^jm 


perpetual right not taken away by the Italutui 
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this country, it is 
quite clear from the decision of Beckford e* 
Hood, in the 7th term reports, that ; An author 
whose work is pirated before the expiration of 
14 28 gears from the first publication of ii, may 
maintain an action on the case for damages 
against the offending party, although the worjt 
was not entered atJStationers Hall , and although 
it was first published without .the name of thoK 
author ” 

And this ease recommend tothe especial 
perusal of the Observer's editor. v 

' V- r >■ , 

The <*we it p( first chop authority, theu 
judges all cotimming and the said jwdge* 
being, Lord Kenyon, Mr. Justice Ashursi, 
Mr. Justice O&se, and Mr. justice Law reuse, 
four of the greatest lawyers England has yet 
possessed. I* is quite ole#, therefore, from 
all this, that if the statute of Anne extends to 
this country, the piratical publisher of Jack: 
Brag , is liable to tko penalties inflicted in tho * 
statute apbn information laid ; and tbat wbe- 
therit does ordoOfn^t, he has mads himself 
4labfetya*i actio* tepdamages,the «fif4eroy4ils 
aisignshftvi ng fAtoh ed* at * eommm ittde* 

pil'^thr’uf tkdmsMs heMatuteAf 

w ' * “ > V" ' i “'-.V i 
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AS iffeprliiciplc as laid down In Beck- 
vpttfki B*0#, that during the existence of 
^Afte aopfydght the author’s right of action f<ji 
, images exists, the penalties given by the 
( ata$uto being liable to, be sued for’ by anficoiirt 
*lmim informer ;$o tbatif the author's remedy 
; %erb confined to the penalties imposed by ata- 
/ jiote, ai*d that tffe common informer should t>e 
V yviffelitttt, in' Stiingunder the ath* 

tutpfpr the penalties, the Huthoror bis assigns ; 

without compensation, or rbmcdy 
V. bgninst the pirates ; ihfe txtm mon-taw ny/u, 
f) iberefore, in the author, is a ri^ht concurrent 
with bis remedy by itatute ; and having now 
deltveieJ ourselves of the result of oor per- 
quisitions for the benefit of our weekly con- 
. temporary, we close our observations, leaving 
J it to liim to pin as much or as little of faith as 
; lie may please, 4 upor» the accuracy of the law, 
/„.ea staled by uz.—Hurharu, August 22, 


r , ^ It is even as vr© had anticipated. The Bnff 
JUhman ] ias not one single argument to ad- 

* \ancein support Of his view of the copy* 
, Tight piracy question. -The whole of his arti- 
cle in yesterday’s paper is a mere reiteration 
of the charge Of inconsistency against us, 
with but the slightest notice of our complete 
refutation of the charge in Saturday’s paper. 

v H[e labours to confound the re-print of extracts 
'^from newspapers and ephemeral pamphlets in 
our journal, with the pirating of standard 
Woiks ; but notwithstanding ail his deliberate 
mis-stuiemenls of our arguments in our Satur 
thttl^nrticle. the Englishman shews himself to 
be nomwig more than his own ‘‘Jack Brag” 
himself aft over* und like his precious proto- 
type, is on this matter of copyright “must 
carta wampo ii sly stump’d,” he literally has not. 
one w cm din the shape oft* argument to say 
himself. We have only to say that we again 
^deny the charge of* inconsistency cithef in 
^practice or in opinion ; and not to go own 

* the same ground again, we beg on ibis point 
to refer to out article of Saturday, which our 
friend the man of tost is too cunning to reprint 
as we challenged him to do* , 

i 0 

1 

As tootfr former exposition of the law of 
oopyrjgjit,re-pOb]ished by the j Englishman from 
the Hurharu of the STth October, of 1836, we 
are still of the Spmc opinion, that the.acta of 
the 41st add 64tb Oeorgo 84, de tml, extend 4o 
this country. We said so on the of Oeto- 
, her last* wesaid wo on Saturday^, and ve say 
' { jpo flill, and what point' of idi^neisteiicy our 
'I ' , cptetnporary mc&ns lo^sCabl’iehr against ug by 
\ the re-publication of what heeffUs our expos?- 
tlonofthe 


tve 

thafilliseussed by us was^ weather “ India was 
art of thp British dominions within, the 
pope and ji^aWog of the aot^ ^he 641k 
Sfpbrge 4th e. IW)» Wo thought itw#a 'Hot, 

S and as hawiM* stated, do ^lbitik 
the act applies indeedi, we,fenewi i 

does not. But *iitw r iw»&ny. ? \ 

c We also, in the October article, denied the 


right of authors pt pffjktotiiy at cdntohdtflua? ! 
so aid we, on Saturday, "so do we note/ W e 
shewed on the eonljrary,bn the authority of 
Donaldsonaqd Bucket, and BeekToid Wood ; 
that tKb Rightof action at commod law i« a 
limited right ; but stilt authors have lit cofnfuon 
taw, pending the existence of the copyright 
by gtatule.,0 right of action against the pirati- 
eal publisher of their works. 'And now we 
would ask, w here is the inconsistency Which 
efahew ou r squeamish cpteriipoiary f Butt, we 
will obsei ve*, tliat evert if we did happen 40 be 
mistaken on the law .in October, there is no 
reason why we should not adopt a better legal 
opinion in the following August. It happens, 
however, os we have above shewn, that we are 
not inconsistent j and this charge, like all its 
predecessors made against us in the English* 
man, t fails to the ground. Cheap publications 
area grand engine of civilization : (his we 
said in October Ust, land this we iipholttabio ; 
but we never said or thought that the pirate 
was entitled iq the profit on thorn. On the 
contrary, tlie legitimate claimant ought to 
have the advantage aiising fruin cheap publi- 
cations; and, now having answered the tho- 
roughly dishonest, liicky and disgraceful arti- 
cle of the Englishman of yesterday, we will 
offer a few words on the subject of ihc pro- 
posed piratical re-publication of Napier’s 
Peninsular War. As rtn illustration of the 
difference as to the amount of injury woi ked by 
the piraters of what are called books in con- 
tradistinction to trifles and ej)h true rah. 

Colonel Napier is, we believe, a. soldier of 
fortune, one of a laige family of very remark- 
able pei sous. YVe doubt if he has anything 
to subsist on but his hall-pay and his lileiaiy 
labours, which no doubt bring him in some- 
thing considerable, and we think , hut have no 
time for reference to the last volume, or to the 
article in the last London and /Westminster 
Review, which he published in tits defence, 
that he kas t not sold the j copy right of any, 
unless, perh«p**«fcke 1st vot. Mr. Boone is his 
rneic p«bUsher-“Mtmay liaving declined to 
piuehase. His immortal Military History — the 
best thing of its kind sinc.e the days^ (Jassar, 
rs an annuity him, his faj|^*fc><;'nd hciis tor 
his life, and for 26 years even if, he die sdoner ; 
and 4 f Sergeant Talfuuid’s efforts succeed, 
will extepd much further. The labour and 
excuse of produerjag jlhis admirable work, 
must beprodigious. Tljig jporrespondence, the 
discussions, the reference to grchleves, re- 
cords, places, papers of all sorts at home and 
abtjoad-rifcll Aese^ceasan^yAnvolve vast toil 
and j expenditure ctf capital. The profits of 

1 _ I...* '34 I J 1 * _ 


— r _, ..each^yqlqmp ie aprallowed up in the 

the^la^of copyright in October lasVf^sljtt at its production, or in the charges of 
t a loss to understand. ,* The q a estioii I producing the succeeding volume. It is on 

K " ““ — * ^ ^ * HUbseqpe^ **1- —I" lv '*’ 

the repijupet^ 

(littiftiwwitw' , 

So«|i ;a,wt)|k^ 
wptuT “ ^ 

from 



.^,only that he can rely lor u 
i lo# talents, fahttur and vir- 
iff; t4nme cost 

-* ^rpp arat ma v td b# * ^ut* 

tftw&m?-' km 

t tho most tmrcliv * A*. 

-aHa'r ‘ 




w . : ... 

ftr*t place in evipry yqfanf dfifoera 11 hairy.. 

Tb«4wn«nd is therefore surd had 1 !*£•., J* 

«niu*w In* ♦ dour in relltrtUfUr u profit to the. 


thej 


The <lemnna is uieroior© r «/ Y° 

•oraewM‘ *lov in returmngn j>rnflt to 
enlightened and talentc# author, *"® 
anxiously look, in this v,leW; to the »docessfut 
•ale of subsequent millions, . 

Is this the sort of w.rirk Which any 8*“?’™'' 
soldier will «'<» in 

his name or su- scription to a snrrefltiuouscp- 
rniiT* cheap re-print r >1 U*r * £* «£■« 
o he King’s or <U*$>^*j*W*** 

tbe army in India, who won'' 1 M 

sanction— who would willingly we bjs>n*me 
and raTkbloa .ned in a list of "' hsrr.bers t., 
such a purpose, which is no Jftssthanto H«0ol 
from a gallant hi other soldier, of »;«• »»■ 
must be proud, the hardly earned frott^of »«« 
sea. s’ persevering ttf-l in the noble. wosk ol 
spreading Pritrish mUUary reaown over the 
whale eivi listed world, att& 
of war in its highest perfection, not by pfoeept 
alone hot by examples dr,awn mnn the* most 
to teres ting period of British military history > 

We confess wc feel strongly injury 
about to be done .to Uii« *h*t and Rood man, 
and wc do think an appeal to the good teehV 
of the army should not be Without its effect to 
preventing so great and unjustifiable a wrong. 
-Ibid. 


To the Editor of the Englishman. 


Sir —Having for some time past U ken an 
inlciest in the international oopviight n u ^ n 
discussed in English and 
cals l have not been an indiireitnt obsuve 
or the pleasant little •• flare up hc^ee^tbe 
llurkaru and yourseir. I had always hobrtnl 
you hutli lo be of opinion that the C'>P)«K|'* 
law did not extend to this «o«ntry.*nd i d.s- 
ti, icily remember that iht^ Uurkaru . in fee 
cotnse of last year, IWklV warmly protested 
against the nssitmWio'imf adtiw writer or other 
that India was mtliin the operation of the sta- 
tntev Your brother, however, whose pH per for 
the la"st®Wiive uibnlhs he# rose mb led a ship 
without a rodder, seems to have d^vesUM him , 
of his old opinions, and essays to 
somS spic and spau.new “ notion*; which arq 
the more ridiculous from their being qnije 
opposed to hi* awn- practice. But let as exa- 
mine the merits of hi» case a little. 


tated ootewot nuuu 13 r \ Yiv.. §..** * 
passed wUhitoltolSto defruvd the tak £ Jj&i 

£p£t,isv tlhjWffilffiL 

However, let us ad®it r & e , {‘j^hbcrv areftSo 
to he correct thai/argoTy rfmo 7s the to- 

\rr r l vz X il fftSL. . 

,p«biroa^(io«,of Ep*lHh^ i 9^ s *Wi' . . 

defence then .iajthht' of B > . . • • Af getiio - ■ 

only done * 

1 of his re prints- tj»* copjright had ^SP _ Ch* 
thus** Sheridan Knowtov |U|J Jgffigj, i 
and, to general, pro At was n0 ‘ hU wftiMo- 
loss in suoh an ostaMishment aSlii* » a * « 
l -considerable, but as.to profit he did not thtok 
Lrui if go. he is only to the position oitne 

i man who , ehould ailop t Cobbe u’s adr ce an 
scatter his forged Bank-of'Engjand notes a l 

over the eountry tostoad of piusinithe^^^He 

commits a forgery by ne i -What 

me.it, but itto au unprohtablq one! What 

XK sSSfSI <£$«** SVXZ 

Ing^liooks^required^ fur °thei r W •? 

,<•» - V £"?.* i\ “rffifu'. OK? S 1,»“* 

Smuii and Co. is robbery and iorgery i» P- us1 *' 
ton. 


But ptttting aside^ese personal argumenU, 

l am ready to meet the llurkaru °» ^« T,een 
legal question. Whatever ™ay bare been 
argued in the case ol Miller v. 
been determined by the courts i that on a «" ‘“ r , 
has no right beyond tl.e limits fcxed by sfetutm 
Tee whole quesiion then is, whethAr the 4 
Geo.lll e. 1 W .extend* to Io*ia or not ,f<», w« 
*ttpp(t&e»it will not bo contended, tha ei * , 

the preceding, statutes l*Oeo. W. u ff, ox 8 
Ann c, 19, did so, when it is “ ator, i’.?* 1 ; 
j they did not even include Ireland. II the la 
df aaovriiH.t extended to India, which hM 

meT^fbeeB<-dete rlu toed intheSuprcnieCou^. 

It seems, that tlio Hurkaku, whatever he may tlica it ^^'^“^J^^f'j^sTnliU'ed^o pruteo- 
i... tbtothtrww ooi.sidetothe' exist i* thw eftpnuy, afdtsepu « v M 
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With regard to the injury to them, 1 must 
suppose it to he very trilling, or we should not 
find their principal agents in Calcutta, Messrs. 
Thacker and Co., also agents for Galignani 
and Co.* jelling amongst other work$,, those of 
saoh popular authors as Scott and liyron, the 
copyright of which is in fall vigor. 

With regard to Mr.^Rdshton^ , re-prints, it is 
just this; they tnay prevent the sale of a few 
expensive London ropies of the same work, 
but unless the London bpok-sejl^rs w,iU>p»Jbli.<h 
cheap editions for the Indian mar Wet,, the re- 
prints will do them no harm* and if they do it! 
will not be attempted. 

Tours, Mr. Editor, 

IIIT HIM HARD, 

Englishman, August 22.] 

r , < 

t 

A correspondent of the Englishman , hit 
Him hard* who joins issue with us upon the 
law of copyright, says, amongst other things, 
that the statute of Anne cannot apply to this 
country because it does not apply to Ireland 
Meaning, we presume, that inasmuch as tin; 
act of union did not take place tilt 1801, an 
act granted in 1710, did not apply, and mr 
HIM hard is quite right as to Ireland, but 
alngulaily mistaken as to India. The cones 
pondent of the Englishman might as well say, 
that the statutes limitations and the statute 
of frauds , &e., &c.„ do not extend to India, 
beoau&^MJiey were passed before the year 
1801. AndN£it be contended, that the statute 
of Anne is not 1 of so general a nature the 
two statutes abovementioned, we will by way 
of illustration cite a case ^decided in the 
Supreme Court in Calcutta, the case oft 
Ebenczer Thompson v.# David Clark and 
others, in which an act of the 9th and 10th, 
William the 3rd, entitled “ an act for deter- 
mining differences by arbitration, was plead- 
ed, and the plea held good. The English of 
which is that the judges recognized the act 
of the 9fh and 10th, William th$3rd, as part 
of the statute law of England in force in this 
country, in common with the rest of the sta- 
tute law (a few statutes peculiar to the 
English system of law excepted) which is 
extended to this country up to the year 1720. 
Now this statute as well as all the others.were 
asssed before the Irish Union Act, th£y arp 
eld to extend to this country, and so will 
the 8th of Anne, wjien the question arises, 
which will, we suppose, accur in the course 
of n$xi term, or as soon the powers to sue 
Mr. Kushton sl^ll have arrived in this coun- 
try, supposing -always that some informer 
does not, bring an action against him on the 
statute of Anne for the penalties, whi$h will 
be a more expeditious mode of bringing 
the matter tor issue, and of getting the deci- 
sion of the^dgeSir—ilftcrAartt, August 23. 


Sometimes , we have seen a critic, with some noble * 
volume before him. almost invulnerable in its perfec- 
tion a od beauty, standing, like SimlbaU by the rekh’s 
f»gg, perplexed at finding no hole to creep in it .— On 
rarly Criticism* 

* , 

Ample prevision has been nlbdein England,, 
to secure to the author and his heirs, fora 
A dibber of years, the exclusive profit of his la- 
bours, but his privileges only extend to the 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
islands thereto belonging, and by no means 
interfere with British colonies, or British pos- 
sessions, elsewhere. This point being settled, 
has a colonist in any of these possessions, the 
right to reprint the woik of such an author, 
for circulation, in that colony, or any other 
colony, to which the acts of Parliament do not 
extend ? It is plain lie has ; and having such 
a right, *is it just towards the author of a po- 
pular work, for such a person to reprint and 
publish, and pocket the emoluments arising 
from the sale in any colony, the author having 
l)imself neglected to supply his work to that 
colony, at the reasonable price ; and having 
not only done that, but in some instances, em- 
powered his publishers, to demand more for a 
single dopy, in certain colonies than would 
cover the expence of transci ihing it f It 
just, and detracts noting fiuin the author’s 
pocket, although it materially enhances bis 
fame, afld the justice of the thing being no 
ways doubted, and one colonist having often 
pursued the course successfully, is it fair on 
the part that colonist to impugn the conduct 
of another because he,tnking advantage of the 
example of the first, and ol the want of fore- 
sight also on the part of the first, publishes 
and reprints in the colony, for a tiille, a po- 
pular work, which sells dear, not only in 
England, but monstrously so in that colony ? 
It*# not fair on the part of the first colonist to 
this, and he deserves a seven e reprimand 
from the reading public of that colony, while 
on the otfrer hand his antagonist, colonist the 
second, deservesfthe thanks of that body, 
so far as he has.thr«*tflft*ihe trade open to com- 
petition, and liiftuullv ruusa heavy risk, sole- 
ly to oblige the said body.* Thus standsjlhe 
case between Mr. Samuel Smith and IVJ^/Wil- 
liam Uushfon of Calcutta, and pei son- 

ally unaccounted with either, and eating for 
neither, only anxious to befriend the fc man 
who will give ns cheat) knowledge, whoever 
he is, we have ventured a few remarks on the 
subject. 

When we came to India, (we use the we 
because it comesas naturally to us, as to 
Samuel Smith, Mr. Courier, or Mr. Englishman ,) 
we asked in Calcutta, where we could find a 
copy of a tragedy, recently published in Eng- 
land. Being rather dull of hearing, we did not 
altogether comprehend wfco, or what the Hur- 
karu was, when ,we were directed to go there ; 
for, said our informant, the Hus ham reprints 
and republishes most of the famous plays and 
tragedies, and be sells - them much cheaper 
[than we can do y a toff ftet them from Enftjpnd, . 
laud is unbandsome enough, to expose in bis 
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• our high price and his own 

low price, leaving the* gulled ones to study 
subtraction at leisure* Now, l could not 
make out who the deuce Hurkaru was ; for 1 
am ignorant of the languages spoken, so !• 
took him lirstt(^bea Native god, endowed 
with supernatural abilities, whose concep- 
tions being so expanded and faculties so 
wonderful, could think exactly whatjheau 
thor in England thought, write What he wrote, 
and publish, what he published, simultane- 
ously. So summoning all my '* salams' and 
sahibs* and ruminating on this great angel 
who was soon to pocket my rupees, 1 hailed, 
or rather an unseemly thing in which I was 
driven halted, opposite to thedoorof the tem 
pie in Hare-street, (I am not long in India, 
and the temple at my visit was a little out of 
repair,) and entered bowing. There jrasan 
apparent disorder observable in the mansion, 
which I immediately attributed to Hindoo 
slothfulness, but by and bye, instead of com- 
ing into the presence of some golden image, 

1 stood in a retail bookseller’s shop, and I 
was in the presence of the Hurkaru. . So all 
at once, my doubts were dispelled, and I for- 
sook the holy demeanour with which I had 
entered, and breathed freely, f asked for the 
tiagedy, and behold ! not one tragedy, but a 
bundled otbcis, and popular woiks all re 
pt luted ami i c-puhlished in Calcutta,* ft om 
English editions, by Samuel Smith and Co., 
greeted rny admiiing eyes. And now then in 
the lace »d all these things, and as Robbie 
Burns says, 

“ Facts are things that winpa ding,” 

bow docs the Hurkaru , my imaginary Native 
god, of supei natural, mental, physical, and 
mechanical endowments, raise such a hub** 
huh, and “ in«ini vote” so much against this 
man, William Rushtnn, who, had lie done no- 
thing else than publish the Pickwick Papers, 
de.seivrd our thanks, andthe ethanks of all 
jolly, well-contented souTB^t^fiiigh as to jo] 
lity and contentment wo do Confess our 
.sclves^wo have not so much a s wc sometimes 
think we ”’Ould require. 

Suielv there is no petty jealousy InHung in 
any of Ihirkifs corners ; there is no fear that 
Riishtoii wiil succeed Jto the prejudice of 
Smith ; no, we won’t believe ii; the - Editor 
and Pioprietor of such a paper as the Hur/uti'u, 
should l»e above all these mercenary imagin- 
ings, and ti cat such attempts upon ids mono* 
poly with contempt? 

If Mr. Rushlon has trod on Mr. SinithVftore 
toe, and il brother Jonathan should be taken 
aback, in consequence, in his literan piracies, 

■ u hy he (Rushlon) has jo tie a good thing ; he 
has undermined and literally Ivlqjvn op their 
litera y monopoly and frankly assured us; 
that be will not perm ii .the said monopoly in 
future, and in evidence hasjdterri earnest of 
, his. in tendons, in his re-prtnjNXiibMh have at- 1 
xeady appeared, equually aa> well got op, as 


| either the iBtyrh*** or American ; 

Now,* if Mr. Smith won’t tuke the iVad© outof 
-the American's hands altogether, we don’t see 
the fun of his quarrelling with one who will/ 
anti^atisf/ us much better than the Ameri- 
cans do. One Englishman has certainly a bet* 
ter right to the advantage of another English- 
man’s labours, when that Englishman will not 
*eap them himself, than alien* and ib+ 
reignet*. 

Besides, the American works are most mi- 
serably printed ; so inaccurate in fact, that 
it is painful to peruse many of them, and vast 
numbers are incomplete, ft olten happens 
too, that sometimes we receive the 1st volumes 
of w r orks, and wait for two or tlnee years for 
the remaining volumes, which is very incon- 
venient ; at least l am told so by individuals 
who ought to know. 

But, while Mr. Rushton publishes the works 
# of men, who have been well paid for their 
’writing in England, such ns the Pickwick 
man and Jack Brag, Mr. Smith takes the- 
advantage of re-printing the works of men who 
have not been paid, of men who are never re- 
warded, and who have long suffered at home 
from want of a law to pyilect them, 1 mean 
those authois who have added infinite lustre 
of late to the Dtama, and who, while they re- 
ceive applause, go with empty pockets, while 
the common place novelist and tale conuoctorg 
or contractors for the thousand and one pe- 
riodicals and publishers in England, are well 
paid for their lucubrations. Thus, if Mr. 
Smith does not add “ insult to injujcjpf^ho 
heaps injury upon injury on, the unb^fi i ended 
heads ofj&ur modern writers forth cfstage. 

A little more, and then I have done, When 
^r. Smith or any other Mr. Editor in India 
ctfi find original master so Ifni an tly interest- 
ing and entertaining, ne, or they, may theg 
aim their batten ies on the poor wight, who 
picfers home-made liteiaturo, and honorably 
supplies it to those, who eagerly wish forit 
,it a cheap into, but not till then ; neither 
should the Editor of, a Colonial Paper^wbo 
•oust he well ki*»wn in society, advocate so 

strenuously and yet so slyly the tause of 

Number one* 

Englishman, A ugust 23.] ? 


“ ft is even as we bad anticipated’ 7 — we thank 
thee, Hurlc. for teaching us the phrase.—" It 
is even as we anticipated our contempora- 
ry dare not rc-publish the expose of this fla- 
grant vacillation contained in oar papers of 
Monday and Friday. It pleaseth him, indeed , 
to call our articles “thoroughly dishonest, 
trickey anjJ disgraceful,” but, with character- 
istic inconsistency, he abstains from exhibit- 
ing them to his readers. We are /tattered by 
this unconscious tribute to the woriUlessness 
of his epithets, and thanking him for his “ bet- 
46t legal opinion in Aug ust” than his “law in 
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««/4eare the public to i)eclde 5 ftj taacnin^ tlie law of copyright, afid all ymr* 
iheii « u w»iit1a^(n Mr. 'ar^utiients against the- dishonesty of a tea ling 1 

copyt ightr, originates in the simple oritum- 
stapce that you are jealous of Mr; Rush ton's 
Success ip tuc piiacy line, and that you want 
j lo monopolize this species piracy. Is it 
4xue?Aio you or are y&inotMr. ftushloa’s 
riyal in the trado of re-piihlishing valuable 


their subscriptions to Mr. Rush ton's chcffp re* 
pants or their refusal to countenance him, 
whether there is or is uot reason in the view 
we have taken of the copyright question, 'We 
trim tod high an opinion of the moral* of the 
members of the Anglo-Indian community ge- 
nerally ^oppose that they will place them- v , vm „ aiill7 

•elves by hundreds iftjjihe position of receivers j historical works, and Underselling the author, 

ot’ stolen goods ; the inevitable result of their or his assignee I If you aie Mr. Rush-ten’* 

assent to the doctrines of the flurkamfn nd - t — * * — 

too much respect for their judgment to sup. 
pose they Will accept of the-gifidance of a 
journalist, who, we have satisfactorily shewn, 
is at lerly incapable rf guiding himself. Au\ 

rests, we shall adhere ”to the opinion we have] Yours obediently, 

already expressed touching the rights of au- 
thors and publishers, in the conviction that 
.the Hurharu will sooner or later entirely con- 
cur with us* In the mean time, we expecl to 
find him enlarging occasionally upon his pre- 
sent doctrines, and steadily setting his face 
against Monteith’s manufacture of hoots after, 

Hohy's pattern, and Guest’s construction ufff'trkavu : — 
coats from a model by N usee. The ** piracy 
in principle Is the same.”— 7b\d> 


r ■ : r n -, " v • - * ,n *' -*■" ■ • nusinmi a 

ri val, J must ^ confess you are rather a more 
generous one than is consistent with prudence, 
for you certainly did approve of tyr. Rush ton’* 
re-publication of the Pick wick Papers. 


A uffust 23. 


PAUL. 

\m<L 


We borrow the following passage from the 


“ Now this statute as well ns nil the others 
wy»e passed bel’uie the IrMi Union Act ; they 
The assertion cotairied in the Englishman j ** 0 " <J M to extend to this country, and so will 
alluded to by oni* correspondent Paul, J*| , . j* 1 * 1 . Anne, when the question arises, 
merely an example of the usual practice Wp suppose, occur in the course of the 

lliat journalist; when he is hard pushed, aud j” 0 ’* iirni or (fs soon ns the powrrs to sue Mr. flush- 


finds the argument against him, he then lias 
recourse to downright falsehood. Hut our 
correspondent should make some allowance 
for the Editors of both Englishman and Oosrr- 
detected thief, as a mutter of cum e, 
•eekHiO^uri minute others, and to serve his 
purpose tops t have recourse to lies. Wr do 
not claim the merit of generosity', »<p havi ig 
concmended Mr. Rushton’s undertaking to re- 
publish the Pickwick Papers; it. could in no 
manner affect tis ; hut as f we did commend i*fj 
and as our readers find that in return we o(% 
fcet abuse, they will he reminded, we doubt 
not, of the repartee of' Voltaire, who having 
passed some handsome compliments upon 
Haller, the party to whour be was speaking 
told him, that they were astonished to hoar 
him speak so Well of Haller, for that he spoke 
very ill of yoltaire. u Wett, well,” replied 
Voltaire, 11 1 dare say we are both of us very 
mush this taken Hurkaru, A vgust 24. 


To the Editor of the Bengal Hnriearu, 

Sift, — Tire Englishman of to-day,^ys broad- 
ly distinctly, that jail that yob have said 


* The manner in which the. Iiurkaru has treated the 
whole qucsiion, Aping from common sense to the law, 
reminds us of * passage in. Burns, which is worth the 

Te clenched his pamphlets in his fist, 

. Tfe quoted and he hinted, 

Till hi a declamation mist ' 

’ Rkargumemlie tent it • , •; 

% % tie * gr»|/d . for’t . v c. * ,• 

He fond* it«a*y*w*V man ; , . #i 

fafMinMmm mumWi .......p J,' 

He eked it out tor law man f* ' 


ton shall have arrived in this country, supposing 
always that some infix iner does not hiingan 
action against him on the statute of Anne for the 
penalties, which will be a more expeditious 
m ide ol bringing the matter to issue, and of 
getting the decision of the Judges." 

Now if this is to he inlet preted into a threat 
upon the pa:t of the Hurkaru people to i io- 
against Mr. Rushtou for Ins attempt to 
supply jmlian residents with what the /.nmli.n 
book -sellers mil not send out, we would recom- 
mend* little exi -edition, for by the followin '- 
Hnnsc in th^xtatutc of Anne,* the lime IW 
bMiiging the somew hat limited. We 

fear eiou thrive* land mail will not help our 
fi tends much: — 

“ Provided nevertheless, llHIkfcftiJ^tions , suits 
ixlls, nidictmcnt*, or informations for any of- 
fence that sliaf t be committed ogainst this act 
ph»ll be brought, sued, and comment ed within 
three months next after such ofTtnee commit- 
ted, or else the same shall be void and of non 
elect,” 

Of course our very Yearned contemporary 
will readily perceive the intention of the legis- 
Iftture to extend the provisions of the Act of 
Parliament, to the colonies I 

Scott’s Compendium has an article upon the 
rc-print Question, wh«>h we have extracted for» 
the purpose of appending toil an anecdote (for 
Ibe truth of whveh we are ready to vouch) 
whifth flhrttrate* the indifference ef the 
iO ... 


‘4fc 


the aubjCtt Whfeh we bcliev** 


THIS, COPr.HlyS^ QVGSTION. 


London publishers to the wants of t lip Indian 
community. About $ yeais ago, a gei^Wniuu 
who hud passed some ycais in India and had 
left in common with n mit e t o us othei^, the s»- 
<\ore pressure of the Indian book-sol I el s' bills, 
called upon Messrs. Saunders and Ottlcy, 
Ellingham WittOTlfand othcis, and suggested 
1 q them the advantage of their sending out 
'books to India upon their own account, and au- 
thorising their sale there at the Loudon retail 
price, instead of selling thcip at the trade price 
to* the small number of London book-sellers, 
who profess to do business for India, but w ho, 
in reality, keep her but indifferently supplied, 
and charge an exoi bitant advance upon the 
original coat* It was computed that if a hook", 
the trade piiee of which was fourteen shillings , 
could he sold in India for twenty shillings in- 
stead of twenty rupees , the original publisher 
would find his> account in it even after paying 
all expenocs, on account of freight, See. and 
would probably get very exteusive orders 
from the British community. It was long he- 
foiethe publishers named above could he in- 
duced to Indicvc that there was a large lea- 
ding public iu India, or that that body con- 
sisted of persons of intelligence and educa- 
tion. At length, however, they were pretailed 
upon to make the experiment suggested, and 
the peioon who had recommended the matter 
to their consideration, left tlipm in the full 
p« lsuusiun that lie had hud the fo initiation of 
a measure which would pinto of inestimable 
utility to the reading community in India, 
What, then, \ias his sutpiisc, in (ind on his 
an it al in India, a few months subsequently, 
that these publishers had dispatched cases, 
containing not the populat winks then in de- 
mand, but all the wi i tched hash, (or which 
they could Jind no purchasers in London. 

If one fact be worth a thousand a r gamuts, 
we have here a proof of the riistegard entbvv 
tained for the interest and character of vhlfj 
Indian public, which may safely fee quoted 
in justification of ‘‘cheap re- pi hits oil: a 
giand scale ”—Eny li&Rbri^^Aitg us t 24. 






Hotfi^Edilor of the Englishman. 


Sig, — The editor of llie//iinh*ri£ tells me, that 
I am wrong as to the statute 8 Anne, and that 
it does extend to this country. But so ; there 
can be no doubt in that case, that a i/Ui tam 
may be ti icd in the Supreme Coui t ; but instead 
of selecting Mr. Rush top, as your contempora- 
ry commends, I think the informer ought to 
begin with the oldest offenders, Messrs. S. 
Smith and Co, The' editor Of the Hnrkaru does 
not say any thing about the Psalm*.' 1 will ask 
him whether Messrs. S. Smith aqd. Co., aftci 
soiling as many a%were wanted rpn Calcutta 
had not a number of copie^ lying, on their 
shelves, as waste papa# for some ; .years, and 
whether the agents of the S^p i ttisb l ^rk in 
* Bombay gave them less IbkafiviiMundred sicca 
. rupees for those remaining atojps ? IFjhj, what 
becomes of motives? Uie usual 


ones, which move tradesmen,— considerations 
of jVriiBi ? atid fe what do they difrerfvfa&flr* 
ftusliLoii, but in having found out the' impro- 
priety of their neighbour’s conduct? Bees 

Englishman, August 34,] hit HIM harp ? 

The pWin answer to this eillyrflhisidb is, that 
the PM ms aail flymus, as amhonwjcT far’ the .Kirk uf 
Scgdltut, were primed by Means. Green way and Co., in 
\8i&, tor the Calcutta congregation ; the unsold copies 
were purchased *, few years ago by order of the Supreme 
Government, (no others being piocurable in India) Tor 
die Scotch Kirk at Bombay, and a new edition baa uuh- 
-equemly, been printed al the Orphan Pi « m. What of 
allthis? Where is the similarity between these transac- 
tions and Mr. Kushtons pimcif*s. What had Meftars. 

S. and Co. to say to the printing or publishing of the 
F*alms ? and if they had, who wa< injured thereby— in 
"bom doe-t the copyright of the 'Psalms lie? - Where is 
the parrallel between re-printing, buying or selling tire 
Scottish Psalm*, of which no copies were procurable in 
India, and no copyright in exigence ; and the re-pienting 
the popular new novels of Jack Brag, liory 0* Moore, 
and Colonel c N . i pier’s splendid lifotoihrul work on the 
I'enintalar War, without the permission of either' Bu- 
llion or Publishers of those works of w'hich there are 
abundance of copies for sale in Culcufta? To what petty 
shifts and subterfuges do the Englishman and Observer ill 
vain descend to make it appear that others are.as bad as 
themselves I As if the acts u£ other purtie- 24 years ego, 
could palliate the baielaced piracies of Mr. llushion at 
the present day ! S. S. and Co. 

11 urkaru, August 25,] 


We are about, we fear, to bore our reader** 
but wc hope for the last time, wilii&rfSw last 
vvimls outlie Copyright ^question*. The Eng- , 
lis/iwjn has stalled the difficult^ of recovering 
tlie penalties given by the statute of the 8 h 
of Queen Autie against the literary "pirutes. 
The action, infofuiation, indictment, See. must 
he brought within y»ree mouths after the of- 
fence committed. We are fully prepared to 
admit Hint gieut difficulties plight occur in re- 
coveting under this statute, the penalties by 
way of iufoj malion or action; aud if the 
Englishman is content to allow his client (wo 
must, we suppose, so cull Mr.. Rqfhton) to 
take his chitace of getting rid of old father 
untie law, on this ground, flriiy vie have no- 
thing to say to this Old Bully moiality — “ tho 
statute cannot touch uie, and no oue wifi take 
the trouble of bringing an uction, so I shall 
hot ton up, my morality iu my breeches’ pocket, 
andjmblish away like bricks.’' Supposing such 
lo be the doctrine in Vutisiuart Row, we beg 
to inake'the “ ' Gttntncfn” our very respectful 
bow* and to teave theni to their own piratical 
devices, suggesting merely by way of a friend- 
ly, hint at parting, that IHey had better keep a 
sharp eye on the statute of Rjc fllth Geo. 3rd 
c. 126. Wc are to(d that our law as to this 
statute's extension to India is doubtful ; be 
that ds it may, if it should be found to extend 
-cere, the penalties are much more easy of re- 
covery than under the Slatut^of Anne ; the 
fine per sheet , is three pence instead of on? 
penny, ahd the time tor laying Ike iuforma- 



THE COPYRIGHT QUESTION. 


tlen er bringing thb action by the Informer, and liberality which distinguish the Eng* 
Is extended from 3 to 12 months. And now luhman , been attributed entirely to this motive, 
that we have done with the law, let us have We have not thought it worth while to reply 
one word at parting with our cotemporary and to such a charge or we might have informed 
his less than courteous coneapondepts. ^Ve sijeh of our readers as care to learn the Fart, 
have all along attempted to argue this queV that we have long since abandoned all general 
' lion t won principle; we have avoided persona* printers* business, and liatai tttbrefore no more 
lilies have merely stated our views as to our interest individually, in the late of Mr. Kush 
notion of tW morality and justice of the cus- ton's speculation, than the man in the moon ; 
torn of re-prints In this country ; and we have and this fact, we believe, was perfectly well 
with all due modesty, we hope, stated qur known to the good folks in Vansittart Row*, 
notions on the law of the question. How But some people cannot comprehend the notion 
have our endeavours to throw a light upon a that it is possible to argue and contend for a 
doubtful question been met? By deliberate principle, without a stimulus in the shape of 
insult; the old charge of inconsistency ; and the gratification of some interested motive ox 
by the’assertion, that in pirating works whole- malevolent feeling. “ Fie 1 fie! on*t,** as Ham- 
sal^ and on a grand scale, Mr. Rushton had let says. Such fellows ought to be sent to sup 
the full benefit arising out of the sanction of with Polonius.— Iiurhanu A ugust 25. 
onr example not in one but in filty instances . 7 

We have answeied every instance adduced With the exception ol the recent tergivcr- 
but that of the Psalms, brought foiward '•} nation of Samuel Smith and Co., perhaps the 
the Englishman** correspondent hit HIM hard ; coolest thing of the season has been perpetra- 
we now give our ex lanntion of that transaev ted l»y I>r. Corbyn. In his last number ot the 
tion. It is quite true that Messrs, S. S. and Indian Review he takes an opportunity of cal- 
Co. did sell about one hundred copies of the ling the attention of Govei nincnt and puhlish- 
Psa!m« of David, and wo believe for about era to some remaiks on copyright, w hirli have 
Jive hundred rupees as stated in the Englishman, recently appeared in a London periodical. 
But the hook in question was never printed or These he passes olf as his own, dispensing 
published by them ! Upon reference to the with the inverted commas usually prefixed to 
title page, it will lie feu nd that the hook was an article quoted horn another publication, 
printed by Greenway and Co„ H iir liar u Press, and inserting the remaiks without any ac- 
1815. And upon succeeding to Messrs. Gieen- knowlmfgmcnt of the source whence they arc 
way and Co., Messis. S. S. and Co. found derived. Then; they are, apparently highly 
these copies of the Psalms among the rest ol cteditahlc to the worthy editor's research; 
the stock. The agents for the Scottish Kirk but the best of it is that he has appended three 
at Bombay bought rather belter than one lilies of his own, proposing to impose a tax on 
hundred copies, which we believe are almost re-prints, in order to piotect liteiary propeity ! 


tmririreu copies, which wc »•...-- 

the onlines Messrs. S. S. and Co. ever sold. 
Messrs. S. S. and Co. did not print or publish 
the said Book of Psalm*. Moteover, we*, shall 


— Englishman , August 25. 

The other day we charged the H urhuru with 
the utterance of a deliberate falsehood, in 


right has not long since expired, supposing it silent— fbr the very sulhcient reason that lie 
ever to have existed. According to the title, itad no “ cause*' %> “shew ” Ourcoriteinporaiy 
page before us, these “ Psalms of David in now charges us i^Wrtfttciing an uniiiith in 
tnetre,” are “ allowed by the authority of the nsciibing to hifn jealousy of Mr. Rushton*# 
General Assembly of the Kiik of Scotland, success as a ro.pirnier of popular Finish 
and appointed to he sung in congregations and works We may have Bonjoutii im^ny ^oiis- 


families.** From which we aifould suppose ly : ii is just possible that our Mmrers chatn- 
tliat no copyright existed in this w oik, and pionship*f authors and puhlisheis way have 
consequently that no injury to the rights of originated in a pure and unaffected zeal ,for the 
individuals was occasioned by the re-print. intetestsof grasping monopolists. But how 

are we to. be assured of the fact ? The 

In addition to which we would observe, that haru disclaims a personal bias— but the H*r- 
this question had in those days onderg^fO but baru has already shewn that he is not to be 
little or no discussion, and that if there wh* belived. We cannot place any reliance op 
any sin committed, S. S. and Co. did not sin statements which are solely referriblo to the 
with thg&facs wide open, or “ with their moral writer's knowtedge of his own spungs of ac- 
itvbJSmM *P in their breeches' pocket ;** add lion, when we find him incapable of estab- 


ttv htmned up in t/ieir breeches' pocket ;*' add non, when we find film incapame oi esiao- 
thal^n one word, they are in this, as in all lishing the troth of assertions which ought to 
otSrir respects, in a very diflicient position be susceptible of the c|ea»est pi oof petore they 
(km that occupied by the publisher or the ate deliberately advance^— Ibid. 

[Winter, on a grand scale, of new novels and ( — 

’Sandard works, of which copies are obtain- m . rri , 

Jdde at atl the hook-sellers. During the jyri- To the Editor of the Englishman . . ^ 

K-essof this/discussidn, we have been t&tfcd Sir,— The Hurhmu is rather au unwilling ' 


iilt jealousy of a rival , and our arguments an j witness, but Idnuse got some evideneq^ut of, 
jg question, have with the gentlemanly feeiini hi^ it appears that Messrs. S. Smith and Co. 
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a* 


were successors to Greenway and Co., having 
purchased their business, stock in trade, See* 
some twenty years ago. Amongst the articles 
purchased were sundry copies of the psalms 1 
of the Kirk of Scotland, which Messrs. S. 
Smith and Co. Ust wjatety sold to the Bombay 
congregation for aWout five hundred rupees. 
JJessrs. S. Smith and Co. plead not guilty of 
piracy, but they confess to making money by 
the publication, which is all I want 10 know. 
Five huudre,d rupees is not so bad at any time! 
But, say these gentlemen, the^ know not of 
any copyright. I believe they will find that 
the copyright is in the Scottish Universities, 
and that no permission from them was asked 
or obtained. Messrs. S. Smith and Co. say 
that no other copies v-rre procurable in India; 
that U exactly what Mr. Uushton says, but the 
HurJtarv docs not allow it to be a defencp for 
liim. As to Captain Marryat, I conclude, he 
has a copyright, yet the whole of Jacob Faith" 
fal has been re-published in the Literary 
Gazette,, not twenty years ago, and without per- 
mission. This, no doubt, was done without an) r 
other motive than public convenience, and 
cannot be classed with the piracies of Mr. 
Rushton. 

I hear that the book-sellers, viz. Messrs. 
Thacker, Ostcll, &c. are about to petition 
Government against the re-punts. I would 
respectfully hint that it would be well to pub 
lisli the petition for general information be- 
fore legislating upon it, in order to give time 
for those who do not want to pay more for 
books than they do at present, to state tliei 
objections, if they should have any valid ones 
as I hear the prohibition of foreign books is 
also to be asked for. I will conclude in 
Messrs, S. Smith and Co.'s own words, 41 Tc 
what petty shifts and subterfuges do” the H&re 
street firm “ descend to make, vt appear that o, 
are” worse than themselves. Does .this 

JMT hard V * 

* Englishman , August 2(5.1 


Th® temper of our, remark last week when 
noticing the AJbrAarn’r observations on re-print 
did not pi event their being denounced in hi 
Sunday paper as 44 too contemptible/* anp 
quite u n worthy of notice ; but notwithstanding 
their insignificance our very consistent con- 
teinpoiaiy lias bestowed no less than two co- 
lumns of Tuesday's Hurkaru on an attempt 
to refute them. The writer howeverhas been 
so completely answered by the Englishman 
that we fear we should tire the patieuuo of our 
readers were we ag£in to recur to bis maudlin 
personalities. Whatever difference of opini- 
on there may he as to the morai offence of 

* re-publishing in this country, on one point ail 
are agreed, that Samuel Smith and Co, of all 

• manMnd are the last who^shouid have de- 
nouncec^the practice. An hypocritical jade 


preaching chastity attd living by the constaut 
violation of if, does not present § spectacle 
more truly disgusting than heof Hare-Street, 
upKoftftng the exclusive claims' of English 
publishers in this country. 

The Courier who lias held aloof from the 
discussiou during the week, aryl whose 
remarks are well entitled to consideration, 
considers that there is no similarity between 
ie-Vrinting ai tides from newspapers and Re- 
views and rc-priuting entire volumes." We 
disagree WT'th our cotite'Aiporary. There is a 
similarity, and fully to the extent which it 
has been asserted. If the law of copyright 
extends to this countiy, Samuel Smith and 
Co,, who published 44 Jacob Faiihfull in the 
Bengal Herald” as it appeared in the Metro - 
politan” might have been restrained* by an 
injunction, as might Mr. Ruston who is now* 
re-publishing in the Observer , Oliver ' Twist 
from Ben tig's Miscellany. If we are yiot 
much in error our contemporary will find in 
a late numfter of his own journal, a report of 
an application made at home to restrain the 
proprietors of Chambers*s Journal from re-pub- 
lishing a repot t of the pmeeedings of the 
Biilish Liteiaiy and Scientific Association at 
Biistol, which originally appeared -in the 
Athenaeum^ and which lias been re-published 
here cntiic in Dr. Coihyn's India Review • 

Th e remainder of our evening contempo 
rary' observations ate extremely judicious : — 

okcusjj ■ 

either of these, a two fold one — iq tTftfadmit- 
ted uncertainly how far lift? privjjeges ofcopy- 
riglittihould extend both as to lime and coun- 
try, coupled with the fact that the Jndian 
Government always sanctioned the im- 
portation of foreign editions of all hooks with- 
out exception, and dad this deliberately when 
the new Tariff was drawn up last year!* It 
would then he an anomaly to punish yonr 
own people for carrying on a trade which you 
encourage in a foreigner. The prevailing 
opinion certainly is, that the copyright privi- 
lege should have much more extension than 
it now has — tliat it should be an internation- 
al one. If that principle bo adopted, the 
colonics will of course be included, and those 
who would immitate Mr. Rush ton's specula- 
tion will then be obliged to make their bargain 
first with the owner of the copyright." 

We merely add*’ that the slatntcs 8 Aniie, 
cap 19, and Mill GeorgetHI. cap 156, are di- 
rected against, p» inters book-sellers, and 
others “who shall print ,«re-print, or import* 
any such books, &c, &c, * 

A few words more, and we take leave of 
the irfatter. The Chief Justice and Sir 
Bcnjatnin Malkin are Dircctors-of the School 
$qok Society. Both, it is. well known, take a 
warn! interest arid active part in the opera* 
tipnj of the institution, The School Book 
Society have been for years, and are tbis-day 
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engaged in' re-printing school and other books 
the copyrights of which are still in existence 
in England.*— Oriental Ob server, August 26. 


An equally firm contest has been carried on 
duridg the past week, on a subject upon which 
we made p few remarks in our last number, 
that is to sag’* the law of copyright. A writer in 
the Englishman says touching our observation 
on this subject, that we were ignorant of 'the 
difference between a forg ry of a nofe-oMiaml 
the re-print of a literary work, which, he says, is 
the important one that a re-print is valuable, 
the forged note is not. The only real difference 
consists in the parties defrauded. In the case 
of a re-print, it is the Owner of the copyright : 
in the case of the forged note-of-hand, it is the 
holder that is defrauded ; but the fraud is of 
the same genus, though it operates on different 
parties, But in i lie conduct of the argument 
Jn this case, as in that of the opium question, 
trufe sound, and first principles being laid 
aside by the advocates of gambling, and pira- 
cy, the most extravagant absurdities have been 
advanced, to bolster up a marvellous bad case. 
The learned Sequitur of the Englishman asserts, 
that it is a justifiable act now, to publish a re- 
print of Napier's Peninsular War, because di- 
vers copies of an eftiition of the Psalms of] 
David, published 22 years ago by Green way 
and Company, were sold at the Hurkaru Press. 
In aid of this nonsensical ’position, a corn's 
pondent of t be Englishman broadly assert:?, 
that the rijritfeof printing the Psalms of David, 
resides iflfthe Crown, and in the Crown only 
We suppose this a kind of right divine which 
accrueYro Jhe crown, because the author of the 
Psalms was JCing* David, a crowned head; 
though just as good a reason might he' found 
in the/act that David heat out **f Goliath's crown 
all the little brains that wer/i in it We com- 
mend to the perusal of this learned ad vocal? f 
of the copyright of the tfi'own, the celebrated* 
speech of Lord Erskine, in the famous case of 
the Almanacks, in which this doctrine of 
crown-copy right is traced defective and ex- 
posed. The learned advocate above mentioned 
thus describes the origin of the alleged exclu- 
sive right of the crown to print Almanacks: — 

t 

° On the first introduction of printing, it was consi- 
dered, as well in England as in other countries, to he a 
matter of state. The quick and extensive circulation 
of sentiments and opinions, which that invaluable an 
introduced, could no* but all under the gripe «f govern- 
ments, whose principal strength was built upmthe ig- 
norance of the people who wqre to submit to thein. 
The rnsss was therefore, wholly under the coercion of] 
the crown, and all printing, not only public books 
containing ordinances, religious or civil, hut every spe- 
cie* of publication whatsoever, was regulated by the 
King s proclamations, prohibitions, charters of privilege, 
and, fijudiy* by'the decrees of the Star*chaml>er/' 

Thir*prtvtfegc* Mr. Erskine observes, was 
done away with at the revolution, and be thjiq 
proceeds « . 

*f When, th/Wore, the Stationer's Company, claiming 
thread waive right of printing almanacks under a char- 
taf ofKiag James the First* applied to the Court © 


Exchequer for an injunction against the petitioner at 
your bur, the question subnutted by the Barons to the 
learned Judges of the Common Pleas, namely, “ whs- 

|tTHEU THE CROWN COULD GRANT SUCH EXCLUSIVE niOliT,'* 

was neither more nor less than this question — Whether 
Almanacks were such public ordinances, suck matters of 
state, as belonged to the King btyf*iietk..prerot>ative, so as to 
enable him to communicate an exclusive right of printing 
them to a grantee of the crown? For the press beiue 
thrown open by the expiration of the licensing acts, 
nothing could remain exclusively to such grantees, hut 
the printing of such books, as upon solid constitutional 
grounds belonged to the superintendence of the crown 
as matters of authority and slate. 


“ The question, so submitted, was twice solemnly 
argued in the Court of Common Pleas ; when the 
Judges unanimously certified, that the crown had no 
such power ; and their determination, as evidently ap- 
pears from the arguments of the counsel, which the 
Chief Justice recognised with the strongest marks of ap- 
probation, was plainly founded on this,— that Almanacks 
had no resemblance to those public acts religious or 
civil, which, on principle, fall under the superintendence 
of the crown.’* 


It was alleged by the advocates on the op- 
posite side, that the Almanack was part of 
the prayer book, and therefore that it could 
only be published by the king's authoiity as 
head of the Church. The same argument may, 
no doubt, he applied to the re-printing the 
Psalms of David, a version of the m being 
contained in the prayer hook also ; but it 
would be as absurd in the one case as the 
other to say, that it was not competent to any 
man to compile a version of the Psalms of 
King David, and publish it because the Book 
of Common Prayer already contained a ver- 
sion which Is published cum^rivtlega. A pri- 
vate version of these compositions, may not 
be admissible to the service of the Church, 
that eve»y man has a right to canipose, 
print and publish such private version, is 
plain to common sense, and if there I e a sta- 
tute prohibiting such printing, it is as contra- 
ry to common riiflit . ftp l common sense, as the 
decision of the JLffree of Lords, that copyright 
did not exist arCoimnort Law, because the art 
of printing was not introduced into Enptand 
till the year 1471, a more ahsui^gea^/?<i7«r 
than which is not to be found frf*Sn$n[>ook that 
ever w a unwritten, and copies of which, have 
been taken wether by hand or mecl^nical 
writing. The Englishman must have been 
at a desperate loss for an argument, when he 
rakod up this sale by the Hurkaru Press , 
some 15 or 20 sears ago, of some copies of 
the Psalms of King David. He might with 
equal reason, accuse Mr. Linton of singing in 
a piece the composition of Handel or Mozart. 
The jnatter, in a word, is purely one of 
pounds, shillings and pence. If King David 
or his descendents, or the General Assembly 
of Scotland, did snstair an actual loss by 
the sale of th# Calcutta impression of the 
Psalms at the Hurftaru Press, no doubt the 
Hurkaru Press ought to make it good. But^ 
Whilst there are ‘copies of Jack Brag* and 
Napier's Petrimwlar War in Calcutta fqg sale* 
for the benefit of tbo owner of the copyright, 
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the sale of every copy by another printer, is 
a fraud npon such owner of the copyright; 
and of this there cannoi be a doubt, or diver- 
sity of opinion.— Herald, August 27. 


The Courier of Friday evening has some 
observations on the subject of copyrights. He 
savs, that we can cite no law practicing ap- 
plicable to the case. This is an error, we 
have, on the authority of the cash of Beckford 
v. Hood , stated, that the person in whom the 
copyright vests, has, during the existence of 
the copyright, a right of action against the 
pirate at common law, and we suppose such 
action can he brought in the Supreme Court 
against any person subject to the jurisdiction, 
inasmuch as the common law of England pb- 
tains here; and the operation of the law 
would, we take it, he practical enough. Colo- 
nel Napier, lor instance, has nothing to do 
hut to send the editor of the Courier a power 
to sue Mr. Rusliton for pirating his works. 1 
No difficulty would exist as to proof of the 
work being that of the Colonel, and ho would 
recover damages, in proportion to the injury 
done him hy the sate of the pirated edition, 
and as to the mode of estimating the amount 
of damages, wc see nothing to prevent the 
judge's awarding to the plaintiff the full price 
of the work in England for every pirated copy 
sold here. 

The twofold excuse which the Courier 
makes for Mr. Rusliton, appears to us no ex- 
cuseatAII. As to the “admitted uncertainty 
as to how far the privileges of copy right should 
extend as the time and country,’* that is an 
old story, and, as Sganarelly says, it might 
have been so once, mais nous avons 
crla. America, France, England, and wem 
lieve Pttissia, protect the right of foreign au- 
thors in their woiks, against literary pirates: — 
see the report of the American CoAimiltee < 
drawn up hy Mr. Clay, and published in this 
journal oil the 12th of AofiftR^ 

“Acting, then, on the principles of pru- 
dence AVyj' caution, by which the committee 
have lliougBf frbest to be governed, the bill 
which the committee intend proposing, pro- 
vides yiat the protection which it secures 
shall extend to those works only which shall 
be published after its passing. It is also 
limited to the subjects of Great Britain and 
France : among other reasons , because the com- 
mitt ee have information that , hg their laivs , A- 
tnerican authors can obtain their protection for 
their productions ; but they have no informa- 
tion that such is the case in any, other foreign 
country. But . in prinicple , t he committee per 
ceive no objection to considering the republic of 
letters as one great community, and adopting a 
system of protection for literary property which 
should be common to alt parts*of it . The bill al* 
so provides that an American edition of the 
foreign work, for which an American copy- 
right l)gg been obtained, sbaU Ae published 
. within reasonable time.” 


And see also the speech of Mr. Sergeant 
Talfourd, and that of Mr. S. ring Rico, in the 
House of Commons, which we publish else- 
where, for the edification of Mr. Rusliton and 
his Scribbling su porters ; and which ought, if 
any thing could work that effect, make them 
heartily ashamed of themselves. 

• 

As to the assertion of the Courief, that the 
Indian Government sanctions “ the importa- 
tion* of foreign editions of all books without 
exception by the New Tariff we beg to ob- 
serve, that such sanction is not to be found 
in the Tariff. 

By the Tariff, “ books printed in the United 
Kingdom, or in any British possession/* 
when imported on English bottoms, are free ; 
when on foreign bottoms they pay a duty of 
3 per cent.** 

We are unable to comprehend, how ifor. 
Rusliton car*> be held to be in the same posi- 
tion in this matter of piracy, as a foreigner. 

“It would, (says the Courier) be an anomaly 
to punish your own people for carrying on a 
trade which you encourage in a foreigner.” 
It would be no anomaly af all, we think, suppo- 
sing Government did encourage the foreigner. 
The Indian Government has no controul over 
tlie printers of English books in America. The 
American printer, in re-printing an English 
work, did not violate the law of bis country, as 
it then stood ; and American reprints of Englih 
works are not piracies in fact, altliou^ji the 
effect of their sale in Calcutta work$ an' inju- 
ry to the interest of the English author. But 
the publication of a re-print of an English 
work in America, and the sale of the #ame, 
hereby an American, appears to us to bea very 
^different proceeding from the piratical acts of 
rlr. Rusliton, An American printer has or 
had a right to re-print an English work and? a 
right to send it for sale to this Colony, and on- 
til the recognition of the rights of authors be- 
came a matter of international law, it would 
have been a harsh thing on the part of this 
Government to interfere by a prohibition. 
Hut a Government is bound (o interfere to 
protect the rights of one set of subjects, from 
being injured by ihe wrongful and illegal aots 
of evil doers , also its subjects ; and we take 
it, that where British subjects are concerned; 
there is a sprt of privity between this Govern- 
ment abM the Government at home. Mr. Rush- 
ton enjoys the protection of the British Law, 
and he ought, therefore,* to be punished 
if he violate it. Now, to publish and sell a re- 
print of an, English work England is a pira- 
cy. The whole transaction is illegal from be- 
gin! ng to end. The rights of British subjects 
are violated by it ; and this Government 
would hgrdly sanction hy its Tariff, the sale 
here of hooks illegally printed at home. But 
the* rights of British subjects pre equally 
invaded by the sale of pirated edition* here, 
whither ptinted In England or In Calcuttm t 
and we submit therefore that a Government 
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constituted by, and emanating from, the 
English Government, whose every act is, sub- 
ject to revision by the British Government, 


would be guilty of no anomaly, should it pu-' two or three assertions which are incorrect. 


ni&h its own subjects who arc evil doers, vjien 
at the same time it docs not inter feie with the 
subjects Of another state, who arc committing 
no illegal act ; in one word, the pirating of 
an English? work by Mr. Itushton is not analo- 
gous with the re-print of an English work in 
America. • 


We may as well observe, in ooncf union, that" 
in the string of letters published on this 
subject in Saturday's Englishman , there are 


The Hurkaru is said to flounder in the mud of 
uncertainty by one writer, who assumes that 
we h^ve vacillated in opmiofi', on the subject 
of the extension of the 64th Geo. 3rd to this 
country ; We merely said we were told our law 
upon thdft point was doubtful , not that wo had 
changed our opinion. — Hurkaru , August 29. 


THE LATE DR. MARSHMAN. 


The Reverend Dr. Marshman was born of 
bumble paientage in the village of West- 
bury Leigh, in Wiltshire, on the 20th of 
April, 1708, where the cottage in which he 
flist drew breath may yet be seen. Of his 
family little is known, except ib,at they trac- 
ed their descent fiom an o Hirer in the Ar- 
my of Cromwell ; one of that band, who at the 
restoialion, relinquished for conscience-sake 
all views of woildly aggrandisement, and re- 
tired into the conulry to support themselves by 
their own industry. «• 

His father, a man of strong mind, undaunted 
intrepidity, and inflexible intcgi ity, passed the 
early part of his life at sea ; and was engaged 
in the 7/indsloop-of-war, commanded by Capt. 
Bond, at the capture of Quebec ; the action 
in w jjicb the gallant Wolff fell ; hut, shortly 
after/Tie returned to England, determining to 
settle aniong^th* hfimhlc and honest manufac- 
tories of his native country, and taking up his 
residence in Weslbury Leigh, lie married and 
turned his attention to tl^c weaving trade. 
Hence lie was su 1 scquently unable to affor^ 
bis son any education, beyond what his native 
viW-age supplied, except in his own Christian 
principles ;nud he lived to sec the principles 
lie had instilled, ripen into the most enlarged 
and active benevolence. i)r. IV! arshin;: n from 
a very early age exhibited so extra otdi mu y a 
thirst fv>r know ledge, ns to convince his family 
and friends, tbi/t he was destined for something 
higher than the loom. At the age of eight, he 
first began a coui.se of dcsultoiy reading ; 
snatching every moment from labour and play 
to devote to his books. He has assured the 
writer of this meiuoiial, that between the age 
of ton and eighteen he bad devoid the 
contents of more than nun d red volumes. 

Thus at an eaily pgiiod he was enabled to 
lay iu a vast of knowledge, which improved 
by an bajjy ti e n t s t n <) y , made his conversation 
sorijjjrpnd in*h urine. After reading through 
all vofnmes which so humble a village 
couM furnish, hr extended his researches to 
a grater distil m e, and often travelled^ dozen 
mififiout and homo to lionow a book. Ija- 

f xm one vto direct his pursuits, licicadpro- 
cuously^wbnltver fell in his way, with the 
ostjavidity. Bui it was to biography, and 
e particularly to bi&tpry» that the bcut of 


his mind was directed. So much so, indeed, 
that wflen his parents on the death of an elder 
brother endeavoured to direct his thoughts to 
the joys of Heaven, he declared that he felt 
no disinclination to contemplate them, provi- 
ded there was room to believe that the read- 
ing of history would not be incompatible 
with the pursuits of that blessed region. 
Among the early incidents of his life, it was 
long remembered in his native village, that a 
neighbouring clergyman passing with afiiend 
through Westbu.-y, while he was playing at 
inarhlqs, put his reading ami memory to the 
test, by a long series of questions upon the 
more ancient history of England, and declar- 
ed hist astonishment at the correct replies 
which he received to every inquiry. At the 
ago oftwclve, the clergyman of his own pa- 
rish meeting him one day with a book in his 
pocket, too large for it to conceal, asked him 
several questions, and among the rest, the 
names of the Kings nf Israel from the begin- 
ning to the Babylonish captivity, and being 
pftuc.k with' the accuracy of his replies, de- 
sired him to call at his house iu future (or any 
book lie ( might wish to read. 

i 

On his reach ii^ff ne ho use the clergyman beg- 
ged lie would' ten him, whom lie thought the 
best preacher ; the Dissenting Minister jg f the 
town or himself. With the c e rt a mybn lb e 
one hand, that the first namwtf^ejfcelled, and 
the fcar'Mon the other of losing the promised 
treat, he hesitated for a moment — but^dcier- 
mining not to purchase even this at the expense 
of truth, he begged to be allowed to refer him 
to the answer of Melville, who when asked by 
Queen Elizabeth whether she or his Royal 
Mistress of Scotland excelled in beauty, re- 
plied that each was handsomest in her own 
Kingdom, and desired him to accept that as his 
answer. At the age of fifteen his father sent 
him up to Loudon to Mr. Catoi, the Bookseller 
in the Strand, in the hope that some path would 
open for his obtaining a livelihood in a sphere 
more congenial with his tastes, than a weaver’s 
cottage. Here he war* employed on ei rands ; but 
at every interval of leisure,, availed himself of 
the new facilities he enjoyed for reading! 
When sent o«4 with p race Is, he too frequents 
ly spent half his time in perusing *thc book- 
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, •with which he was charged, instead of taking President of the Baptist Academy, He en- 
them to their destination. His master declared tered, asa student in that seminary, and ,de* 
that he could make nothing of him, aqd that voted every moment which he could spare 
he never would succeed as a bookseller. His<>froin his avocations, to study under so able a 
life in the shop was not of the most agreeably matter. IJe applied diligently to the Greek 
description ; and it -was inihiUorred by the anJ Hebrew languages; and, subsequently, 
prospect of heinjtTbwdemned to a life of such added to them Arabic and Syriac, in which 
uninlellcciual drudgery. On one occasion his attainments, though not profound, were 
Mving been sent to the Duke of Grafton with greatly above mediociity. In IhUdongetiial 
three folio volumes of Clarendon's sllistoiy course of improvement he passed six of the 
and several other books, he was overcome happiest years of his life. By the advice of 
with fatigue and despondency at the tasks to Dr. Ryiand he prepared himself for the Mi- 
which he was subjected, and walking into nistry, for which li is great theological reading 
Westminister Hall laid down his load and had well lilted him, and there was every pros- 
began to weep. But the bitterness of his feel- pcot of his becoming an ornament to the deno- 
itigs soon passed off; the associations of the ruination in his native land, with which he 
place with which his reading had made him was associaicd. But a nobler field of exor- 
fmniliar, crowded into his mind, and appear- tion was now opened before him ; for which, 
ed to (ill him with new energy; and lie deter- in the economy of Providence, this previous 
mined, as he has often told us, in IVowdver training appears evidently to have been iu- 
humble a situation he might he placed, to tended to prepaic him. 
continue storing his mind with knowledge, 

till the lifting oijpoifuiiity should come round , _ , . . . * 

for his emancipation. He returned to ilia Dr. Carey-cwho had been employed for six 
country between the age of sixteen and seven- injmfla, m the now and untried filed 

teen, and icsumcd his manual occupations, j, Missionaiy la'-ouis, while his future col- 
still continuing to indulge his it repressive 1 j ca B 110 Wft * completing ’Ins studies at Bristol, 
thirst for reading. He now turned his atten-i Uatl requested the Baptist Missionary Society, 
lion to Divinity, and made himself familiar | which Di . Ry land was one of the lounders, 
with the woiks of all the most celebrated di- ] lo s, ' ll( * more labouicis # into the videyaid, 
vines, without distinction of sect ; and those; r * Ryl ar *d proposed the subject to his pupil, 
who have enjoyed the advantage of coiiver- a ! ltl lo . u,ld tliat ltw »* no \ ^together new to 
sirig with him on religious topics, cannot have ! 1,s ,n * n d» as B»e perusal of the periodical 
failed to apprecile the industry wliioli had an,Jwl| nU ol the Mis ion had begun to kimllo 
given him so vast a store of knowledge. To ln *'' s au an x lety' lor India. lie was 

these pm suits he added the study of Latin. ac(;e ‘*ted by the Society* then in its infancy, 
The st- engthof mind displayed in these iutel- as a Missionary, and cMii'aiked with Mr. 
leclual pursuits l>y one who was obliged •<» f* ran t» one ol Iris own pupils. Mr. Wurdfand 
look for his daily bread to the labour of his Mr. Brunsdon, on the Criterion, an ’American 
own hands, will appear on reflection, to form *®**®l. # They arrived in the rivor In October, 
peiliaps the most lemui kablo trait m liis char ai *d intending to proceed to Muduahatty to 
actci.At the age of twenty- throe be martied tfye i oln ^ r * t^arey, W'ere advised to take u^llicir 
grand-daughter of the Kevd. Mr. Claike, tb4i? ,a >de temporarily* at Sciamporo, where they 
Baptist Minister at Froome ; and this change on the 13th October, 171)i>. It was a- 

iu his cii oil instances rendered him Mould) hoot this time that the fear of an invasion of 
anxious for a different sphere* of life. * India by the French prodomianted in The 

counsels of India; seveial Fiencli emissa- 
l ies in thu guise of pi tests having been de- 
At length the long expected opportunity tected about the country. In announcing the 
tuinet^jip. The post of Master in a School airvalof Di. Maohman and his associates, 
supporlpft^Bty Church in B road mead, in the the printer of one of the Calcutta papers, who 
city of Bristol, uecarue vacant. II^s friends had never heard of the existence of a Baptist 
urged him to apply for it He came up to denomination, set forth that four Papist 
Bristof, underwent, art examination before the Missionaiies had arrived in a foieign ship, 
Committee of management, and v^as umini- and pioeceded up to a foreign settlement, 
ruously accepted. The salary was small — £40 ! The paragraph could not fail to catch Lord 
a year ; hut it brought him into a new circle Wei levy's eye. The Captain was instantly 
where his energies and talent might have play summoned to the police, and iuformed that 
He removed to that city at the age of twenty- his ship would he refused a port clearance, 
five, and obtained permission to devote the unless he engaged to take back the Papist 
time not occupied in this School to one of his Missionaries. He explained the mistake, 
own. Tiiis seminary was soon crowded with and in one respect removed the fears of Go- 
pupils ; it rose rapidly in public estimation, and verument, but there was so stftng a disposi- 
placed him at once in circumstances of in- tion manifested to obstruct Missionary ope- 
depcndcnce. Amonj^his scholars was the late rations, upon the plea of their dangerous 
•lamented and amiable Rich, the Resident tendency, that the Missionaries found they 
at Bagdad, whose work on Babylon, has gi ven coai Id n&t reside with any confidence in the' 
him so just a celebrity. But the chief ad- British territories, and that it was wise to 
vantage of his position at Bristol was the in- Accept of the countenance anlTprotection 
froducfTbn it afforded him to Dr. Ryland, the which was so generously offered them by the 
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Danish authorities. Dr. Carey felt the I 
full force of their arguments, and soon after 
came down* to join them ; — and thus com- 
menced IhO Serampoic Mission. < 

Three congenial minds were thus brought 
together by the appointment of Providence, 
and they lost no time in laying a bioad basis 
for their 'fytuie operations. They tinew iheii 
whole souls into the noble enterprize which 
demanded all their courage and zeal, since 
from the British Government they had nothing 
but the steinest opposition to expect, the mo- 
ment the extension and the success of thcii 
labours should bring them into public notice. 
The resources of the Society were totally in- 
adequate to the support of all the Missionaiy 
families now in the held. Indeed, Dr. Marsh- 
man and his associates had come out with the 
distinct understanding that they were to re 
ceive suppoit only till they could suppoit 
themselves. They immediately began to open 
independent sources of income. Dr. Care) 
obtained the post of Piofessor t in the Col- 
lege of Fort William, then recently establish- 
ed. Dr. and Mrs. Marshman opened a Board- 
ing School, and Mr. Waid established a print- 
ing olKce, and laboured with his own hands 
insetting the types of the first edition of the 
Bengalee New Testament, which Dr. Carey 
had brought with him. Dr. Carey’s motto, 

Expect gieat things ; attempt great things” 
became the watchword of the three. The) 
determined, by a noble sacrifice of individual 
interests and comforts, to live as one family, 
and to throw their united income into one 
joint stock, to be devoted to the common 
causft' Merging all minor differences of opi- 
nion inasdered anxiety for the promotion of 
the gieat eilterprize which absorbed 1 their 
minds, they mad a combined movement for 
be diffusion of truth and knowledge in India. 
To the hostiliy of Government, and to evei^ 
discouragement which HKose from the nalurci 
of Jhe undoi taking, they opposed a spuit ol 
Christian meekness and calm perseverance. 
They stood in the front of the battle of Indian 
Missions; and during the arduous Miuggle, 
which terminated wilii the Charier of lHJtt, 
granting Missinnai ies lice access to In- 
dia, they never for a mmfient deserted 
their post, or Uespaired of success. When, 
at a subsequent period, Lord Hastings, 
who honoured them with his kind support, 
bad occasion to revert in conversation to 
the severe conflict they had passed through, 
he assuicd them that, in his opini#ti« the 
. freedom of resort to India which Missionaries 
i then enjoyed, was owing, under God, to the 
prudence, the zeul'aud the wisdom which 
they had manifested, when the whole weight 
of Qtoverumeut m England and India was di- 
rected^ the Sxlinction of the Missionary 
entei^lrlze. 

* 

J$;waiild be impossible, within the limits 
ig^which we must, confine ourselves, to enu- 
flKfale the 'tfi&as which they formed for the 
IPbiosi; for translations of the Sacred 


Scriptures, and for education ; or the obstacles • . 
which tried the strength of their principles. 
Neither is it possible to individualize Dr. 
Marsh man's efforts in every case ; for so 
complete was the unity of their designs, that 
it seemed as if three gjfeat souls had been 
united in one, so as to 'iM ft! but one object, 
and tb be imbued with one impulse. But 
with this unity of design, there was neceS-"'* 
sarily ^ division of labour ; and we may 
briefly state, therefore, the particular ob and 
which engaged Dr. Marsltman’s timejects 
attention. In 1K06 he applied himself dili- 
gently to the study of the Chinese language, 
and was enable to publish a tianslatiou of 
the entire Sciipluies, and a Grammar in that 
longue. The Loll Bazar Chai el, erected at 
a lime when the means of religious instruc- 
tion in Calcutta were small, and when reli- 
gious feeling was at so low an ebb, that even 
Marty n could not command on an evenings 
a congregation of moie than twenty, was 
mainly indebted for its existence to Dr 
JMaishman’s personal efforts. When the 
erection of it was suspended for lack of funds, 
he went about tiom house to bouse raising 
subscriptions for it ; and for bis pains was 
exhibited in masquerade, at an entertain- 
ment given to Loid Minto, as a Pious Mis- 
siouaiy, begging subscriptions.”* To him 
the Benevolent Institution in Calcutta was 
indebted for its birth and subsequent vigour. 
The idea of it was struck out when Dr. Ley- 
den, Dr. Marslunan and Dr. Haic were din- 
ing together ; and the Prospectus drawn 
up by Dr. Maishman, was cat efully re- 
vised by Dr. Leyden. He continued to act 
as Secretary to the Institution to the Inst mo- 
ment in which his health peimittcd him to act. 
He was also associated with l>r. Carey in the 
translation of the Ramayun into English, of 
w^iclt three volumes were published. To the 
^vian of Native Schools, he gave up much time 
and labour; and the valuable “ Hints’whicli he 
published in the form of apatpphlet, just at the 
time when the liest efforts were made for Edu- 
cation in Indiag/ft^tffh'ty-one ycais ago, was 
deemed worthysJf being incorporated with one 
of the leading publications in England. ^ 

In 1826 lie re-visited EnfcKtSS after an all- 
sence of* twenty-seven years, and travelled 
through the United Kitigdom, endeavouring 
by his public addresses and in private con- 
versation ^to urge on the cause of Missions ; 
and there are many now in India, to whom 
this notice will recal, with a melancholy 
pleasure, the waimth and animation which 
lie was the means of communicating to their 
minds on that subject. He visited Den- 
mark, and was graciously received by 


* llis friend Dr. Leyden wo present at the masque d 
hall ; and as it wj»s said that the subscription list was# 
very full, Dr. M, endetvoured to discover his repre- 
sentative, that he might ask for the funds ; but Leydep 
would never disclose the name ; which led Dr. 
Marshman to teU him, that there was mor^. humour 
than honesty in the transaction . 
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* *flis Majesty Frederick tlie Sixth, to whose 
steady and uninterrupted protection, the -Mis- 
sion may be said to have been indebted for its 
existence, when assailed by the British Go- 
vernment. His Majesty was pleaded to grant 
Charter of Incorporation to Serampore College, 
upon Dr. MarslirnanT petition. Ho returned 
to Scrum pore in May, 1829, and joined l)r. 
Carey and his associates in superintending the 
Mission under the new form of an independent 
association, which it had acquired. In June, 
1834*, he was deprived of this verferable friend 
and colleague, with whom he had been permit- 
ted to act for thirty Jive years. He bore the se- 
paration with more firmness than was expect- 
ed ; but the dissolution of such a union, ce- 
mented by the noblest of all undertakings and 
sanctified by time, made a deep and visible 
impression on his mind. All the veneratjon 
and afTectinn of his younger associates,* could 
not fill up the void created by the loss of Dr. 
Carey. lit* a p*ared among us as the solitary 
relic of a past age of great men. The ac- 
tivity of his mind, however, though with 
occasional interruptions, continue 7 till the 
mind itself appeared to he worn out. The 
calamity which befel bis daughter, Mrs. Ha- 
velock, at La ml our, in October last year, pro- 
duced a severe shook to his feelings, which, 
added to increasing infirmities, brought him 
gradually lower and lower. About six^veeks 
hefote bis death, he was taken out on the river 
by the advice of Dr. Nicholson and Dr. Voigt, 
but his constitution was exhausted. Yet when 
the excitement of this short excursion, which 
was extended to Fori Gloster, had given him 
a small return of strength, both bodily and 
mental, the energy of former days seemed 
again to come over him, and he parsed several 
days in arranging plans of usefulness, the ac- 
complishment of which would have Tcq wired 
years. At length, on Tuesday, the 5th 
December, he gently sunk to rest, without 
pain or sorrow, in the lively enjoyment of 
that hope which is full of immortality. * 

• 

His form was tall and athlcnx. His consti- 
tution appeared to bo constructed of iron. He 
expos £ \ himself to all the severities of an 
Indian climate^ with perfect impunity. He 
enjoyed, till wittKsathe last year of his life, 
such uninlerruptedwcalth, as falls to^he lot 
of few j*i India. During thirty-seven years 
lie had not taken medicine to the value of ten | 
rupees. The strength of his body seemed to j 
be admirably adapted with the structure of j 
his mind, to fit him for the long career of use- 
fulness he was permitted to run. He w as pe- 
culiarly remaikahle for ceaseless industry. He 
, usually rose at four, and despatched half the 
business of the day before breakfast. When 
extraordinary exertions appeared necessary, 
he seemed to have a perfect command over 
sleep, and has been kribwn for days together, 
to take less than half his usal quantity of rest. 
His memory was great beyond that of most 
men. He recalled facts, with all their minute 

associations, with the utmost facility. This 
_ • * 


faculty the enjoyed to the last day of his exis- 
tence* During the last month of his life, when 
unable even to turn on his couch without as- 
Vistance, lie dictated to his daughter, Mrs, 
Voigt, hii» recollections of the early esta- 
blishment of the Mission at Serampore, with a 
clearness and minuteness peilcctly astonish- 
ing. The vast stores of knowledge which 
lie had laid up in early life, and toe which he 
was making constant addition, rendered his 
personal intercourse in society a great enjoy- 
ment. His manners and deportment, paiti- 
oularly towards bis inferiors, were temark- 
ahle for amenity and humility. To his family 
lie was devoted almost to a fault, so that his 
enemies found in this subject a fertile field 
for crimination — with what generosity of 
feeling let every parent judge. During a 
union of more than forty- six years, he was 
the most devoted of husbands, and as the 
father of a family of twelve cliildcrn, of whom 
|on!y six lived to an age to apieciate his woryi, 
and only five stnvived to deplore his loss, 
die was the utost affectionate of parents. 

The leading traits of his character, more 
especially in the earlier part of his career, 
were energy and firmness. These, combined 
with a spirit of strong perseverance, enabled 
him to assist in carrying *>ut into cfl'e cl 'those 
large views which lie and his colleagues de- 
lighted to indulge in. His piety was deep 
and genuine. His religious sentiments were 
! without bigotry. But the most distinguish- 
ing feature in his life, was his ardent zeal 
for the cause of Missions. This zeal never 
for a moment suffered any abatement, but 
seemed to gather strength from every dew 
difficulty. The precious caiyse, as lie' latterly 
denoiuiiyited it, occupied bis dying thoughts 
as it had occupied bis living exertions ; 
and the last question w hich he asked of ftiosc 
ground him was, “ Can you think of any tiling 
lXan yet do for it?’* jliis zeal was united 
| with a degree of pecuniary disinterestedness 
I which has seldom been surpassed, lie co.i- 
j.sidcied it his greatest piivilcge that God had 
enabled him to lay on the altar of his cause 
so laige a contribution from bis own labour^. 
With the means of amassing an nnipli; for- 
tune, lie did notdeave behind him, of all hie 
own earnings in India for tliii tjP-eight years, 
more than the amount of a single yeat’s in- 
come of his seminary in its palmy days. 

Wo owe some apology for the length to 
which this notice has been extended ; but 
the,suhj"dht scarcely admitted of our saying 
less. To some even this lengthened • memorial 
of the last survivor of the three men, who 
were, under God, the means of giving a spi- 
ritual and intellectual impulse to India, 
which will be felt during the prevent century, 
will not be displeasing ; while others may 
possibly find some excuse for the length to 
which filial veneration has extended a tribute 
of ajfectipn, for one to whom the writer is in- 
debted for whatever can be deemed valuable 
in life .— Friend of India , Dtcemhen^ 
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At this time, when the inhabitants of Calcut- 
ta are, by a public meeting, about to bail the 
young Queen, it is meet anti just, tliat our couu- 
try men should join in the lejoicings ol the oc- 
casion, ami mingling their feelings with those 
of the other poitions ok the population, and 
unite in mutual and cordial coiigiatiilatioiis. 
Our countrymen aie generally unmindful ol 
these matters ; we therefore feel it a duty in- 
cumbent upon us to amuse them on such occa- ; 
sions with any obsoivation which we think 1 
would interest them, and induce them to take a 
shaie in these proceedings. The advertisements, 
and notices in the daily papers, must have in 
formed our countrymen of the 'meeting about | 
to beheld to-inortow at the Town Hall, it is 
thciefore needless to point out its objects and 
the comse which it is expected to take. We 
shall simply oiler s^J’ew lenuuks on the pro- 
priety ul the natives taking share in its pro- 
ceedings. Whatever may be the state of the 
question regarding the supremacy of England 
in this county ; whether it is a conquered 
realm, a liansfeired possession, or held in 
trust, no one now disputes that England is the 
legitimate ruler ol India, and that to her we 
one*aftd all wish to continue attached : all we 
requite is, that w$s should in this counliy en- 
joy the samfr-privileges as the people # of Eng- 
land do exercise in theii country. This is the 
relafive position in which we stand in regard 
to England, and it is a circumstance wluejp 
clearly points out the feeling which we ougfrt 
entertain to wauls the Sovereigns and Ru- 
lers of that country, and those with which wif 
must be actuated when those Sovereigns are to 
be honored by their subjects. 

Suyh ought to be our general line of con- 
duct ; but the picsem occasion leqtiires a mote 
particular development of the feeling of loy- 
alty with which we arc bound to regard the 
throne of England. It has just been occupied 
by a Piincess whose youth piomises a long 
reign, whose sex holds toitli the hope of a 
peaceful and happy admimstiation, jjpl whose 
first declaration is the pledge that these expec- 
tations will he fully realized. Under these 
circumstances it <s hut just and pioper that 
we should meet to offer up our congratulatory 
orisons the happiness and long continuance 


her Majesty's reign. Under lier auspices, 
eveiy circumstances concurs to shew, that the 
people of England will he happy, and there is 
nothing to lead us to form a ditleieut antici- 
pation in regtud to the people of India ; on the 
conliary, were we to look for an example in 
history, we would lind the teign of Queen 
Elizabeth of England, cotemporary with the 
Augusbun age of AkbarShah in India, duiiug 
whose just and libeial administration India 
was much happier than it had been for een- 
ceuturies past. Elizabeth was the liist to send 
aiubussudots to that monarch, and thus opened 
thaunlci course between these distant countries 
winch lias since led to the louiidation of this 
great empiie, whose inhabitants aienow about 
to meet in rejoicing Oil the accession ot another 
Queen to the tiuoue. Tho period that has 
elapsed between the reign ot the illustrious 
Akbar and tiie picsent eia, may he considered 
as (he'datk ages of Euiope, duiiug the eaily 
paituf winch Lite Mnihallus and Pmdarces, like 
the Goths and Vandals, lavaged the country, 
and laid in ruins the glones ot the former di- 
uasty. Anew cmpiic under the auspices of 
the nation, with which our connection com- 
menced in the reign of Ak» ai, has risen up 
fiom the ruins ot the old one, and we aic 
about to join in rejoicing at a concurrence 
so remark a by happy and so full with the 
J/ope of future prospomy Tue dawn of 
'knowldcgo in India is just beginning to 
brighten our hitherto benighted horizon, our 
youth fill Queen may he looked upon as the 
morning star ojt the bright day which, duiiug 
her reign, is cxupeXto to shine on India ; and 
thercfoie it is^nect and just th.it the clnldien 
of the soil should cordially join in hailing 
their new Sovereign on the thione. then ~ 
fore trust our country men^im withstanding 
the day fixed upon bcioj/a Hindoo holiday, 
wilt not fail to be picseih at the approaching 
meeting, in order to testify their feelings of 
loyalty, ,and sympathize with the other sections 
of the community, w ho will no doubt gather in 
numbers to the Town Hall, and with whom it 
is their interest to joiu on all public occa- 
sions ; in order to shew that they are as much 
the subjects of England, and entitled to their 
rglits and privileges, as any other class of the 
inhabitants of Calcutta. — Herald, September 24. 
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No. I. Gw the Police 
•«*/ 

“ r* sometimes happens, that he who would ifot hurt 
a fly, will hurt a nation. '*■ — Tax urn's Statesman. 

« 

It appears from the fifth report of theSe- 
lect Committee of iho House «of Commons, 
ordered to be printed in December 1812, that 
towards the close of the year 1809, the slate 
of the Police in the Lower Provinces of this 
presidency had become so inefficient as to 
force itself on (lie attention of Govei nmetil, 
and peremptory to call for tlie adoption ol 
measures calculated to effect increased vi- 
gilance and activity on the part of tlitf Subor- 
dinate officers of the Department, and to pro- 
duce a system of combined operations and 
more judicious contiul on the part of the Mn- 
gistiates and Judges of Ciicuit who were, aw 
that period, entiu'ied with the general super- 
intendence of the Police. 

The office of superintendent of Police was 
also cieatcd for the purpose of concentrating 
information and of devising successful plans 
of operation towards putting down tiie desper- 
ate gangs of dacoiis, and to give a niore mi- 
nute attention to mere details of Police, than 
could be expected from the Judges of Circuit, 
already charged with many other important 
duties, and whose habits of judicial investi- 
gation might rather tend to occasion a bias in 
their minds, adveisc to the measures, which 
the slate of society in India lenders absolute- 
ly necessary lor the establishment and main- 
tenance ol an efficient system of PoKce. 

2. An abstract of the measures then adopt- 
ed or proposed, may be found in the leport 
of Air. Dowdeswell, dated September ^2, 1809 
and forming No. 12 of Jljie Appendix to the 
fifth report. 

Suffice it to say, that the system of Police 
established under the auspices of Mr.Duwdcg- 
well and of H. Colcbiookc, continued 
to advance in eAhqcucy from the ywar 1810 
till about 1830, when, without the slightest 
impeachment being luought against the sys- 
tem or any dement being established against 
the officers, who were charged with the exe- 
cution of the measures necessary to its suc- 
cess, all ofa sudden by the mere fiat of tbe 1 
Government, 

i 

- “ Verbosaet giandis e pistol* yenit 
A Capries/ 1 * 

the judicial Judges jf Circuit, the snperin* 
tendents of Police, and the judicial Magis- 
trates were all abolisl^d, and revenue 


Reg. I of 1829. A roust gratuitm enactment, en- 
tailed fas by the past and belied bj the future » the 
fruitful souths of ills innumerable. 


Commissioners and fiscal Magistrates created 
in their place — 

11 Ex illofluere ac retro uiblapsa r%farri 
S^es D.Hjauiu, facts vire*, a versa Dero mens." 

• 

Prom that day has the Police of this presi- 
deucy gone,, on deteriorating till, at length, 
neither person nor property is safe ; no, nut 
even the wig of the Chief Justice deposited 
in the sanctuary of his own chambers. 

3. A Sabbath of years has elapsed since the 
projectors of this hopeful reform have had it 
all their own way, like a hul I in a China-shop, 
as the saying is, turning commercial factors 
into Judges and exalting gentlemen educated 
in the revenue department, and not known to 
have ever presided in a Court of Justice, to tho 
bench of the Company's Supreme Court, 
and what has been the result? Why, just 
what had been foretold, and what the Govern- 
ment might at any lime, have discovered, 
had it thought lit to ask tho opinions of men 
of expei ience who had Acid office, with any 
degiec of reputation, in the Judicial or Polico 
Depat tment. At present the Government ap- 
pears to be quite to seek, and under the pain- 
ful necessity of try ing back, and of having re- 
course to the very system suggested by Mr. 
Dowdeswell in 1809. 

• 

4. T understand that queues have been late- 
ly issued to the Ucvctiue Commissioners and 
Collecfor-Mugistiates, requiring their opini- 
ons as to the junction or disjunction if the 
offices of Collector and Magistrate, and vari- 
ous other topics obviously arising out of the 

csent inefficient aud*li$organized state of the 
Police. • 

Having been required, some 20 years ago, to 
give my opiifion oil similar topics, and having 
reason to think that L had, at that time, consi- 
dered tiie subject of Police as maturely as 
many of the gifted Magistrate* of the pic, sent 
day, making all due allowance for the piodigi- 
ous march of intellect so conspicuous in the 
Police Dcpsu tment, 1 shall not be deterred by 
any false modesty from publishing some notes 
of uiy^ninious, even at this iate hour, as they 
nigy assrU towards the unpunement of a system 
which l defy the almost ingenuity of the hu- 
man intellect to make wwse. 

5. Theie is a book welWknown in Scottish 
law by the title of “ Dictionary -of Decision*/*' 
It is lobe regretted, that it ha* ne'er c> ecu red 
»o this Government to patronize a “ Dictionary 
of Official Opinions" to be collected from the 
piunerous reports in every department. Such 
a compilation would, probably, obviate the 
necessity of numberless queries cat! topics al- 
ready satisfactorily disposed of, and, to func- 
tionaries, the task, of re-writing what has 
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already bees better written, or of displaying 
their originality at the expence of 'their 
judgment. , 

“ Occidet tnig.ro>, crambe repetila, Magistios.” 

* r 

la furtherance of this plain I shall proceed 
to communicate my foregone conclusions on 
tnany of f the topics above alluded to, and 
TRrlaicb arca&ain under consideration. 

r 

Observation# on the Judicial letter of the Hon f ble 
the Court of Directors written in the 
beginning of 1816. 

POLtCBe 

This division of the letter of the Hon’ble 
Court being occupied with the consideration 
Of the expediency of vesting the revenue Col- 
lectors with the magisterial functions, the pro- 
priety of entrusting the Ztimeendnrs, with the 
'dufies of police, and t lie ptesent condition of 
tlie village chewkeedars, pashans, or dosads, 
together with the means of rendering them of 
greater service to the general Police of ihe 
country, 1 shall proceed to consider cadi of 
those subjects in the abovementioned order. 

I — Collectors. 

1. I must confess that my surprise has 
seldon been ao strongly excited as by learn- 
ing that it was in contemplation to transfer 
the Police, together with part of the Magiste- 
rial functions, to the revenue Collectors of 
the districts. 

The separation of tlie duties of the two de- 
partments having been co eval with, and 
forming the corner' stone of the present laws 
and regulations of this Government, 'gentle- 
men educated in this service, more particular- 
ly the judicial branch of i£, had accustomed 
themselves to consider it as a species of axiony^ 
a kind of ultimate fact/ to investigate or t u 
question the truth of which would be equally 
useless and lidirulous. As it has, however, 
been brought to the test of discussion it is to 
be hoped, Hint there are not w anting arguments 
by which to defend it. If established customs, 
and the immemorial usages of mankind go 
for any thing, they may be confidently appeal- 
ed to ; or should it he tried by general argu- 
ment with reference to the fitness of things it 
will not be found to shrink from the inquiry. 

2. The Romans, in the Government of their 
extensive provinces, appear to have jiPtfoOdod 
the military and judicial powers to the jfro- 
CO tsulaand praetors. 

The office of puaetor eorresmnded pretty 
ex&OTy with that wf our Collector. The du- 
ties of the twif departments seeut to have been 
kept completely separate. 

. It appears to me that in the vigor of the 
ftlaltomedan institution* in this country, ^he 
Sanctions of Police, civil and criminal just- 
SKe were exercised bjr ihe soobah or sipah- 
■fur, the Nazim, the foujdar, the meer adiJ, 
UjjtCaxM and Kutwal ; and not by tbb Deawan 


or the arails ; else where the applicability" 
of tht proverbial expression ? 

A Ij j 1 £ \ <Sj 

» a ' * * y- u j *r 

u Bu Deewan mu, undaz jurnead-i o. 

K\ Shayud zu Deewan buroud ddd-i o " 

3. if is stated by Vattcl that " the esta- 
blishment of pourts of justice is particularly 
necessary for the decision of all fiscal causes, 
that is to say, all the disputes which may 
arise between the subject on tlie one hand 
and on the oilier the persons who exert the 
profitable prerogatives of the prince:” and 
again, M in all well regulated Stales, in coun- 
tries that are really States and not the domi- 
nions of a despot, the ordinary tribunals de- 
cide all causes in which the Sovereign is a 
party with as much freedom as those between 
private persons.” 

. 4. In order to understand the value and 
applicability of these quotations to the present 
question, we must consider that there is scarce- 
ly any transaction, hardly any description of 
accusation or of crime which may not, in this 
country, by the parties, the witnesses, or the 
judge be warped, so as to bear a relation to 
levenoe matters: of the truth of this obscu- 
ration every gentleman who has presided in 
a Court of justice in India must be convinced 
by the frequent cxpciience of applications 
fiom the officer of the revenue and commer- 
cial branches of the set vice to exert the influ- 
ence of the Court, in eases in which though 
the exertion of it might certainly cxpedile the 
object in view, yet would nevertheless be 
contrary to all received principles of justice. 

Far be ft from me, by this remark, to impugn 
tlie character of any man, or of any set of men 
among my fellow servants. The fact arises 
outofj.be impel feet constitution of human 
iiiature which tenders the best of men lifthle 
to overlook impediments when zealously in- 
tent on the e^ss^ution of their duty. But if 
revenue or commercial officers, and these 
very respectable men, can ever make op their 
minds publicly to solicit interference and as- 
sistance from the Courts wjrift'h no upright or 
intelligent Magistrate wgtfld consider, it his 
duty to giant, what is to icstrain thei£ when, 
time and necessity urging and armed the 
power of the Police, a Suristadar or Deewati 
should respectfully insinuate that such or such 
an order, not perhaps in itself manifestly un- 
just, would he attended with the gieatcst ad- 
vantage to the interests of Government. In 
short, so easily docs the mind become enslav- 
ed by habit, by froms and ^official arrange- 
ments, that both concerns being managed by 
the same set of individuals would in time be- 
come identified, and whatever tended to evince 
the zeal and activity of the Collector in ma- 
king good bis collections, ficc.&c. would im- 
perceptibly become to be considered as ex- 
tremely just and proper, and as tending equal- 
ly to the advantage of individuals, *&nd the 
benefit of the State* I hate only argued on 
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i the supposition of the joint office being held 
by men of the most respectable character; on 
any oilier view of the subject I should dread 
to depict the consequences, • 

5. It may, however* be contended, that tlae 
revenue being fixed^ by the perpetual settle- 
ment and socureSTlty the provision of tytle by 
auction where the temptation or necessity to 
press upon the people in the collection of it? 
But, it will he admitted, that the Tarty Mali u I 
and several other branches of the revenue are 
not permanent, that rent free lands are fre- 
quently resumed, new settlements made, new 
branches of revenuo opened, &o. See. Consider 
the power that the Police would give to the 
Collectors in forming these settlements, and 
then let any one say that this arrangement 
promises to be productive of protection to the 
subject, and credit to the Government. As 
matters at present stand, l have heard of re- 
venue defaulters being, illegally, detained in 
gurad-bouses and such like places, what is to 
protect them hereafter from being cooped up 
wills rogues and felons? * 


revenue officers, which would, in almost 
every case, tend in favor of the Government, 
the zemindars and the higher efasses which 
is, in my opinion, just the reverse to whaf 
ousjht to prevail in the minds of Magistrate* 
in*this country. 

8. It will be allowed that the obligations 
of a state towards its subjects require that the 
executive authority and all its Oflfbt-rs should 
he responsible to the laws for the due elier- 
cish of the powers committed to them with 
the view of enabling them to realize the pub* 
lie revenue. 

The functions of a Court of Judicature 
may may be divided into the ante* Judicial 
the Judicial and the post Judicial. The first* 
including ilia Police, comprehends every mea- 
sure which may be requisite to prevent the 
perpetration of lawless designs, Hie appre- 
hensions of offenders, the securing of witness- 
es and evidence, and, in short, every tlyng* 
which may be necessary to bring a eause to 
a bearing.# 


6. It would he almost endless to attempt 
to detail the points on which the duty and in- 
terest of the revenue officers would come in 
contact with the feelings and interests of the 
people if armed with'thc powers of the Police. 
What gives rise to so many o lienees and com- 
plaints in the criminal depai tment* as dis- 
putes relating to crops, rents, boundaries and 
oilier mntteis connected with the revenue 
department? In short, to end the enumera- 
tion, I may say with the poet— 

“Quicquiil cormpiciiunn, pulchriimque estoequore toto 
Ke* fi*ci eat ubicumqne natal.” 

So endless and in definite are the relations 
of the fiscal department in this country. Fur 
tlier, the country is overrun with flie agents 
and rhuprasccs of custom masters, of opium 
agents, of commercial residents and of salt 
agents. I submit whether or no it be neces- 
saiy tor the bap i ness, the comfort, tne exis 7 
tenee of the people, ayd. forty lie nuke of ap- 
pearnces and the credit, if v*nt the profit of 
Government, that these myrmidons should be 
under the superintendence and contiol of 
gentlemen of another department, who, having 
no interest in, fiVeMsonnection with, the object 
of their employ rrtty exorcise a vigifeint, but 
justaiyl responsible control over their ae 
lions. 

7. It is observed in the fifth report of the 
House of Commons that the Collectors being 
divested of the Magisterial authority it becomes 
necessary to provide, by other means, for the 
collection of arrears of land revenue, which 
clearly shews the use which was made of the 
Magisterial pouer when they possessed it, and, 
I much (ear, that nothing could i revent their 


The second or Judicial of course compre* 
bends the examination of witnesses and evi- 
denoe, together with the decision of lho 
courts. 

The third, or poat-Jmfioial, includes every 
thing which is required to enforce, and carry 
into execution the sentence in a mailer either 
civil or ctiminal. 

It is only necessary to keep in mind this 
division to perceive what a tremendous de- 
gree of power will i»e thrown into the hands 
of the revenue Officers by the proposed ar* 
rangeuieiit. It will be court aiy absurdity, a 
mere lhockery, to say that the subject may 
prefer a complaint against the Government 
or its revenue Ofljcers, 

What chance couldjlhe complainant expect 
when every thing which is to tend to re- 
instate ‘him in his tights ; in short, all 
the appericnances of justice are in the 
hands of tliyi adversaries. The native offi- 
cers of the Government too well understand 
the nature of that formidable engine the Po- 
lice to let slip So fine an opportunity for op- 
pression. Besides, it is not irf civil suits of 
great value, or by ciiminat offences of great 
enormity, that the poor man is oppressed in 
this country ; but by a seiies of petty annoy- 
ance**, trifling insults, temporary confinement, 
ioss ofc-l^me, and, in short, by that slow and 
iutperccplible, but fatal practice of injustice 
known to tho natives by the names of dikdary 
and eezarusany . 

M Res atierritur longo suglamjne Littis.* 

All these evils the Judge, deprived of the 


resorting to the name means of collecting, al-j Police, would have no power to prevent. Nor 
though a more regular mode has now been would his decrees he of much value when lie 
provided as therein stated^. • jwas deprived of the power lequsito to enforce. 

t* win i «r„** r.. them, more particularly as this is no very 
It will, I trust, fully appear from the above ea4v main** at nresent 
observations, that the effect of such an arrange-! ^ * v* -* 

ipent would be to throw a temptation in the 8. None of the reasons alleged in favor 
way ana to gif* * bias to the minds of the of this change of system, seem to oarry t ho 
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least weight. In the first place it is stated, in 
the Court’s letter, that the principle of the 
separation df the departments has, in some 
instances, been deviated from; yet, the in- 
stance of referring certain descriptions of suits 
to the collectors for their report while attend- 
ed with great convenience is, in itself, hv no 
means so important a deviation as in any de- 
gree to intojve a direliction of the principle. 

10. Another a reason assigned is, that collec- 
tors have abundance of leisure. This position 
appears to me very questionable^ provided, 
they do the r duly, and will, certainly, not 
hold when the several descriptions of civil 
suits alluded torn the Court’s letter are made 
over to them for decision. 

It is also stated, that their locomotive fa- 
culties are greater than those of their Judici- 
al brethren. This, I think, very contestable. 
At all events, my recollection furnishes me, 
wife 1 ) no instances of it in an ollicial point of 
vdiw. At present the collectors are just as 
sedentaiy as the Judges, and, it 'appears to 
me just as easy to put the one set of officers 
in motion as the other. The Judges might, 
withoutany public inconvenience, be directed 
to bold their courts during three months 
of the cold-season income of the large towns 
of their districts, situated at a distance from 
the station. 

As they might select cases relating to dis- 
puted boundaries, alluvial lands. See., 8cc. foi 
decision during their progress, and notice 
might he given to the vakeels and others con- 
cerned, I cannot see how this should occasion 
any suspension even of civil business, while 
it would, doubtless, he of the highest service 
to the Police. Should there appear, however, 
any objections to the plan they might be au 
thorized to spend the half nfttach of the above- 
mentioned months in the IVIofussil employe^ 
in the investigation of ifiatlcrs of Police, and 
lh pother half at the station for the dicision of 
•ivil suits. 

11. One thing of no small moment appears 
to have escaped the attention ot the Court. 

The present judicial servantsliave, as I have 
always understood, been selected as the best 
fitted from their character, habits and pursuits 
for the situation; many of them have been 
employed in the line fo 10 or 15 years, some 
fora longer pei iod ; and it may, reasonably be 
supposed, that all this expedience hua*0$i been 
completely lost upon them. Portlier, matflhs 
of civil and criminal jurisptudence, includ- 
ing ttami’olice, being more or less intimately 
comtCoPd with each other, it may happen, 
that many intjividffals may have endeavoured, 
by the course of their leading and reflection,: 
to qualify themselves lor the arduous and 
complicated duties of their office., Bnt it 
will hardly be contended, that the present race 
of collectors will be able to obtain an e$iaJ 
degree o£y in formation on these points, and 
similar habits of practical fitness by mere 
intention, or the bare net of printing a 


regulation transferring to them the Police and 
magisterial functions. 

In all matters of expediency and calculation, 
the loss of time and labor required to iepro- 
dfoce the same effects, may he reckoned to go 
for something and ought VnUnly to he taken 
into consideration before any steps aie taken 
for the dislocation of the present system. 

12. An tumults and partial insurrections 
areuot without the limits of possibility, it ap- 
pears politic find expedient, that the Police 
should he vested in the hands of a class of 
persons who, not coming in contact with the 
people in matters connected with their inter- 
ests or likely to excite their ii ritabiliiy, may, 
theiefore, have a greater chance to command 
their regard and respect than those officers 
who«e duty it is to make freqifcnt applications 
to th*eir purses in the shape of tax-gatherers. 

In short, it appears, that the proposed ar- 
rangement so far from promising greater ex- 
pedition in the dispatch of business, greater 
security to the subject, increase of credit to 
the Government, or of ease and satisfaction 
to the officers of both departments, would, in 
all probability, he attended with ellocls just 
the reverse. 

QUIVI9. 
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no. 2, on the Police. 

* It $ffnetimes happens that he who would not hurt a 
ily, will hurt a naliott**’ — Taylor's Statesman. 

The subject of my present communication 
is the expediency of voting the landholders 
with additional power in matters of police. 

Having carefully re-considered the matter, 
and having been, I tiust, a nut inattentive 
spectator of the changes which have occurred 
during the last fwentyc-years yet 1 must con- 
fess that 1 liuduhfile to qualify oi ictiact from 
the opinions recto ed at the commencement of 
that period, 

2. It will probably he jyte/rttted, that the 
rhuiact*? and conduct pF landholders, like 
that of all lingo classes, of men, is consider- 
ably influenced, if not entirely formed, by 
professional traditions and piejmiices, by 
education, by motives of interest, and by tlio 
general state and opinions of the period and 
society in which they live. 

It is possible that an improved system of 
education, and a more intimate intercourse 
with the higher classes of Europeans, may 
have had a fayo'ahlc influence on ihe charac- 
ter of some of the principal landholders in the 
immediate vicinity of the capital. But this 
influence lias not, yx-lievr, penetrated far or 
deep, and it is doubtful u hol ier it operates 
even on those abote alluded to, when resided! 
in the Moiu^il and removed from the inspec- 
tion of their European acquaintance^ 1 
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„ 9 . Ambition, ostentation, the love of power 
and of adding to their antes, appear to bo 
the besetting sins ofgrbal landed proprietors 
in a rude and uncivilized state of society ; 
and the strong and increasing objections to 
the conduct of the •• great unpaid? so evident 
in the English prjfrsg** is calculated to raise 
serious doubts as to the peculiar fituoss of 
this class to he trusted with power, even in the 
more advanced stages of society. The mis- 
conduct of many of the Irish Magistrafes who, 
no doubt, hear a still nearer resemblance to 
the country gentlemen of India, appears still 
further to corroboiale this opinion. 

4. However thi* may be, I entertain consi 
dcrable doubt whether any favorable change 
has taken place in the character and qualifica- 
tions of the great body of the zumeendars, 
notwithstanding the perpetual pulling pod 
Hum i'li of a certain chourus of l wo- penny 
trumpets respecting the niarcli of intellect, ci- 
vilization, &e. &c. “ usque ad nauseam.’* 

* 

There are not a few persons in this, as m 
other countiies, who have yet to learn that 
civilization , any more than respectability , does 
not consist merely in driving a one-horse 
chaise. 


Observations on the Judicial letter of themHon’ble 
the Court of Directors , written in the 

beginning — of 1816. 

II. — Zumeendars. 

1. T next come to consider the ©xp4Miency 
of placing the Police in the hands of the 
Zumeendars. 

On a subject which has exeroisecl the judg- 
ment and abilities o| many eminent men, it 
becomes me to speak with deference. It may 
be remai ked, however, that as the Court seems 
to rest i ict its recommendation of the rjieaaine 
to those cases in which the proprietors of ex- 
tensive zumccndaries, residing on their estates, 
retain the management of lliei*;, in their own 
hands, the description would apply to so small 
a class of poisons as scarcely to deserve con- 
sideration. F«jr almost all the great zumecri- 
dais with wliom‘\\m acquainted, whether resi- 
dent or otherwis ■, iimn age their esi at eS\l» rough 
the medium of farmers holding under various 
tenures, but generally* so contrived that all 
responsibility, in matters of Police, shall be 
so divided and so easily shifted as, in fact, to 
attach to none of them. Neither are the gene- 
ral habits and character of the zumeendars 
such ns to qualify them, independently of 
other considei ations, to officiate as oflicers^ ol 
Police. The greater zumeendars, spending 
their days in all manner of debauchery, are 
rarely equal to the management oF their own 
estates, commonly entrusted to some unprinci- 
pled gomasta or deewan ; white the greater 
degree of activity possessed by^ the smaller 
zumeendars, is chiefly displayed In promoting 
affrays and oppressing their ryots. Nor would 
zumeendars, of any respectability, acoept the 


office if aceompanied by adequate responsi- 
bility, and in the event of its being confered 
on zhmeendars of another description, or 
,on any of them, without heavy responsibility, 
it would speedily tend to the ruin at the coun- 
try* * 

The argument advanced by the proposers of 
this system, being founded either <yi ancient 
usage, alleged experience or insalogy with 
European institutions, 1 .shall proceed to con- 
sider each oi these points sepai ately, and 
shall conclude with a few general remarks 
respecting Uie expediency of tne measure, 

2. The zumeendars in llio vigor of the 
Moghul empire were, doubtless, officers of 
the government and removiv.thlc at its plea- 
sure. Entrusted with the collection of tho 
revenue and the superintendence of the po- 
lice, it was reasonable that they should he 
accountable for the preservation of the peace, 
so long as they wore allowed le venues for. 
that exmess purpose. Those, as the snjer 
foi instance^ and considerable portions of land 
allotted to the various zumeendury servants, 
have been diverted from purposes of police, 
in consequence of the perpetual settlement. 
Many of the ancient institutions, from tho 
peiiod of the decline of the Moghul govern- 
menito that of the acquisition of the deewa- 
nee ; and fioin that time to the formation of tho 
perpetual settlement, had fallen into disuse, 
or been so abused as not to admit of being 
restored to their pi lenitive purity. A still 
moie difficult task icniained to adjust those 
fragments of piiuieval civilization to the state 
of things contemplated in those ariaiigcinents. 

ft wns not then the order of the day to search 
for relics of Hindoo simplioity^or to admire 
the vigor of Mahomccian despotism ; on the 
contrary, we seem to have adopted thcPgood 
i evolutionary maiftm of rendci ing everything 
5vs new as ourselves.^ Yet it would he more 
titan indecent to suppose that the enlighten- 
ed and disinterested statesmen who presided 
over these measures, did not pass a thought 
on those decat ed institutions before consign- 
ing them to (ftilivion. 

3. On the ^ontrary, they prnhahljP consi- 
dered l^iem as incompatible wi^h the order of 
things intended to i c introduced, and contem- 
plated tho period when the increasing opu- 
lence and intelligence' of the natives should 
enable and incline them to maintain municipal 
instillations more adapted to the improving 
stqte of ^society. 

It happens, unfortunately, that since the 
antiquities of a few obscure Hindoo dynas- 
ties of the Dukhuu have been explored, a 
class of persons has ariserfc— ^ 

** Qui red it in fastos, et virtutem ®stimatannis f ^ 

Miraturqua mint, iwsi quod Libiuna sacravit, 

without perhaps vety accurately examining 
how far those institutions, at ono time no 
doubt judicious, would agree at^i coalesce 
with a state of things essentially different. 
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It has, also, been alleged, tliarthe Police | who take a bolder course, incur a heavy res**. 
Was more efficient and the lives and p-operty I ponsijiility, and are involved in a series of 
of travel1ers*hetter protected under the native contentions sufficient to occupy their whole 


governments than at piesent. . 

I have endeavoured, in the course of ccfh - 
vernations with itelligcnt natives, to trace the 
grounds of this assertion ; hut without suc- 
cess. 1 understand that formerly it was consi- 


st lent km, and to leave them no time to attend 
the other branches of their duty. 

0. In short things seeVj Jo be verging to 
that crisis which will require that the duties 
of the magistrate should he exercised h% a 


dered extreYnely dangerous to proceed west|* e ^ rat0 J ud,4 ‘^ 1 offi<er \ or J 1 !" 1 1,16 hm ** of 
from Benares, and that travellers wore obli-ed ll ' e P ni!,e,,t rates should be src.. K lhen- 

to go arule.t and in caravans for m.ii.ial pro- ed, so as to enable them to perform their ardu- 
teotinn. But present evil being always roag- °u* duties, even at Ihe risk ol a small degree 
nilied, and great pains being at pre'sent taker. lllH ‘ speedy mj . si.ee wliieh is advnn.aseous- 

to discover the number and nature of offences, contrasted in the Court s letter, with the pro* 

whereas the native governments never gave *0“* system of protracted justice, 
any attention to the subject, the very aecura- B iU j propose t0 cons j tle r this suhjert more 
cy ol our information and the means resorted f„||j, under the head of ciiminal jurispru- 
to for the suppression of crimes, must tend to ( j eo ' e 
make them assume a size and degi ee of promi- • ' « 

nence which they did not formerly possess. 7. No satisfactory conclusion can be drawn 

from the test of experience in favor of the sys- 
4« But supposing, for a moment, the police, tern of entrusting the police to the ziiiih 
under the Muh<*medari government, to have fjnrs. . ft may, no doubt, under judicious su- 
attained a ceitain degree of perfection, this pervision, and assisted hy certain local pecu- 
seems rather to he attributed to the efficient, liarilies, have answeicd in the Jungle Maliul, 
control exercised by the officers of government Huriayatia and a few others districts; but 
over all below them, than to nny merit on the a similar argument mar be adduced in favor 
port ol the zumeendars, who, instead ot being of every oilier sy*;eui that has been adopted, 
trusted and honored, , were, in fact, humbled In fact it appears to me, that it is to thevigi- 
aml distressed in exact proportion to the do- lant control exercised by the magistrate, 
gree of vigor possessed by the government* lather tfian to any peculiarity in the distribu- 
Bcsides, contrast the scanty ‘establishments of tion rf powc s among the natives, that we 
the Magistrates with the immenoe armies must look for the efficiency of all systems of 
maintained for the preservation of tranquillity police in this country, 
by the native governments in every province ; 

a desm iption of foioe which, if it served no At all events the district of Budwan may 
otherpurpose, at least gave employment to a he adduced a* an instance of the prncticahili- 
numlvr of poisons who would, otherwise, have ty of approaching towards attainable pci fee- 
resorted to plunderW a livelihood. # lion through the agency of t li c th.irntdnree 

system, and the general state of the police 
5. however, there, arc probably few ma- in the six disti int* contained in this division, 
gUtrates in the Company's tflnplov, who would ( Patna Circuit) may be instanced to »diow 
not, even with the limited establishment a^ that it is not incompatible with the preserva* 
pejsent allowed, be able to maintain a most lion of flic peace throughout a very extensive 
efficient police, were they vested with powers Apuientand lloujisning portion of our empire, 
in aay degree approacnng to those possessed 

hv tire Hhuinostanee amils. But those at the 8. I must humbly suggest, that nil argu- 
head of affairs in Native governments, little *«»nts in favor of this system, founded on any 
s * t ii pu Ions or inquisitive about the means, apparent analogy with European instmilions, 
looked only lo the end proposed; whereas a or comparison of the zuiuegmlais of this 
very different degree of responsibility Ww aits country with English gcvoUfcen, must arise 
the native officers employed undei the govern- I rom a vary imperfect knowledge of the cha- 
ment, white the Eupopenti officer, ticnjhlinglv racier of the Zumeendars, anil a very Cimited 
alive to his character, is aware that no general view of th,e slate ot society in both countries, 
slice s* of his measures or fairness of reputa- 
tion can protect him from the mortification and The only mode of fairly considering the 
disgrace which attend, not only every rfeViaiion question is, not hy compaiing the ignoraut 
from the paths of rectitude, but even, some- and unprincipled zunieendars of these pro- 
times, no very glaring errors of judgment. vinces with the well educated and liberal 

minded English gentlemen ol the nineteenth 
It is not, therefore, surprising, if some ma- century ; but by going back a lew ages, and 
gistrates embarrassed with the multiplicity of drawing a parallel between the former and 
forms and ninety of modes of proceeding, the ancestor* of the latter in a somewhat si- 
alar fned at the variety and extent of the res- mllnr slate of society, aful to inaiktheiela- 
portsibility, and disgusted with the small de- lions belweeft'tlie ^rown and the landed pro- 
gyj$rof discretion dr influence remaining « to prietorH of those days* 

Jj pm, should temporize and hesita e, gud, * 

Brough ih&Jread of doing something wrong, For this purpose it will be proper to carry 
*Jpf ito, do nothing well* Others, fcg&in, hack our thoughts to the state of Eiiropeah 
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society as it existed previously to the reign of 
Henry the Seventh. • * 

In the history of those times we rend of th<* 
successive steps which were taken hy ijje 
Crown, to reduce live powers of the Barons, 
to control the jurisdiction of their courts, 
und to limit the numbers of their retainers. 

Nor did England nor Europe ir^ general 
arrive at the pitch of prosperity which it now 
enjovs, till, by restraining tl^ power of tli 
landholders and bestowing immunities and 
municipal institutions on the towns and cities, 
one equal and uniform course of law and po- 
lice was established throughout the kingdoms. 

9. In like manner the znmeenriars nre» 
proverbially, throughout Hindoostan, consi- 
dered as scourges and oppressors %of aluir 
follow subjects. Indeed, by no single circum- 
stance have good princes been mote usually 
characterized among oriemal v l iters, than 
by the sexerity witli which they have pu- 
nished their transgression-, and i* is ennmer- 
ated by the respectable author of the “See* 
eurool Mutu'itkhii’ reen,” among the. defects 
of the British government, that it had relaxed 
tiie severity of that control to which the con- 
duct of the zumcendars was fortneily subject. 

Thai the zumeendars, atthoogh mow indeb- 
ted to the government, arc, generally speaking, 
worse affected and more contumacious to- 
w aids its officers than the mercantile or any 
oilier body of ibe people, is a fact which ad 
mits of no dispute. When the zumeedars 
w ere officers of the government ami remove 
able at its pleasure, the influence they acquir- 
ed hy the exercise of the police was of little 
consequence ; but now that they are possessed 
of extensive hereditary estates, it becomes a 
question of the highest political importance, 
and nearly connected with the stability of 
the government. t 

• 

10. It, certainly, flight flave been sup 
posed, that possessing property, they would 
have become anxious for the preservation ol 
order, and the maintenance of the peace. 
Experience, however, has proved the very 
te verse to bo tfift^aase. By whom arc all the 
great affrays, thc^revalence of which has 
aifordiyl so much matter for lamentation, 
contrived, and for whose advantage perpe- 
trated hut that of the zumeedars? Who have 
so frequently given harbor to, and participated 
in the spoils of gangs of dacoits as the zu- 
meendnrs ? Who tackreut, torture and op- 
press the ryuts, but the zumeendars? In 
short, against what olasx of the community 
do the records of courts furnish such a mass 
of insolence, disaffection, cruelty and injus- 
tice as against the zumeendars? I can 
safely assert, that during a late excursion 
through this district, I received ten com 
plaints against the principal zumeendar and 
Kjs farmers for one against any other indivi- 
dual, and that I have ymtfoniily, experienced 
greater difficulty in enforcing my process of 
the court, jo his zumeendaree, than in any 


other part of the district. 4 Nor is he the o#|jr 
rajah or great ztimeendar, whoriias exalted 
himself to that had eminence ; in fact, so far 
from I cing fit' persons to he entrusted with 
tlte power of the police, the supervision and 
correction of their conduct appears to me, ilia 
grand and primary object of all Police* 

11. Indeed their conduct vnuclf more re- 
sembles that of Feudal Barons towards their 
Prince and their villains, than that of English 
gentlemen to waids their soVerign and te- 
nants. That they ha\e not rtn lered them- 
selves equally formidable must, certainly, be 
allowed; but the circumstances of the^ go- 
vernment of this country •possessing a Targe 
disposeable revenue, and the command of a 
notorious mrny, are sufficient to account for 
this riiffeieure Sooner or later, however, 
power will follow property ami it would, in 
my opinion, be highly inexpedient, tinneessa- 
i i 1 y to add to their influence and to awaken 
the ambition of this formidable body of tfien* 

12. It iy justly observed by a gentleman 
of very eminent talents, that ** our police 
administration has no root in the native soil 
of the community.” This obseivation of 
awful ini nrt applies but too justly to all our 
institutions in every department of the state. 
Nowhere have we lateen root in the native 
soil, but hang loose floatiug on the breath of 
public opinion. Nowhere have we that 
influence which is tmly described to be pos- 
sessed by the gentry, the landholders, the 
corporate bodies, and the mihstaiimf persons 
of our native country. No social connections, 
no nalutnl ties, attach us to the natives; 
every wlicie the disjunction is observable. 
However, we vary the distribution of the pow- 
er ami influence c ma nat mg ^from the go- 
\ eminent, still, oil the confines ; where* Euro- 
pean and native agency meets, there appears 

t^an “ hiatus valdS lament abile. 

41 From nature's chain whatever link yon strike^ 
Tenth or ten-thousandth, breaks the chain alike. 0 

This evil, in no degree to bo remedied by 
promoting t!h; independence and influence of 
the zumeendars, or indeed of an^ otber 
class of the cqnnni nnily exclusively, is only, 
in my opinion, to be palliated by nicely 
balancing the claims and pretensions of the 
various classes and orders of society ; and by 
judiciously apportioning a correspondent 
degree of power and influence to each, so 
to equipoise and neutralize the positive 
*t(pti£tir*of the whole, as to render it submis- 
sive and manageable for the purposes of 
government. 

Perhaps, the only radiet^ core might be the 
permission to acquire lands and the .admis- 
sion of colonization by British subjects on 
some liberal principle ; together with the 
introduction of a judicious municipal system, 
adapted to the habits and character of the 
people, into ibe principle cities, towns end 
gungea. # 

QWis. * 
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The « rules for the administration of cVvi I f die officer presiding over, the Court to endea- 
justice in Assam/’ have been printed for circu- j vour to obtain the aid oft a- jury or of a few 
lation. I native assessors. 


There arS* to lie two classes of native 
judges— moonsifTs to tiy suits refeired^to 
them by the Commissioner or his Assistants 
(lakheraj claims excepted) not exceeding the 
value of 100 rupees; and Sudder Ameens 
with similar powers in cases of original suits 
not exceeding 1,000 rupees, and in eases of 
appeals from the Moon sin's. The MoonsifTs 
to be appointed by the Commissioner fiom a 
list of three persons named bv the Assistant 
ill charge of the district; the Sudder Ameens 
to be also nominated by the Commissioner, 
but subject to confirmation by the Governor 
of Rengul, the *<est qualified Moonsiff in the 
district to have the preference except in 
special cases. * 

The European functionaries for the admi- 
nistration of civil justice to be the Commis- 
sioner and the Assistants in charge of the se- 
veral districts. All petitions of plaint to be first 
presented to the Assistant, who is to retain on 
bis own file those exceeding 1,000 rupees in 
amount, as well as alt Lakheraj claims, but 
may refer claims of smaller amount to the 
native Jng|gcs, an appeal to lie from the As- 
sistant to the Commissioner, and from the 
latter a special appeal to the Sudder Dewnnny 
Adawlut. The Commissioner or Assistant 
may yejnovc to his own or any other Cmirt any 
cause pending in a” lower Court, recording bis 
reasons for so doing. 


I MoonsifTs and Sudder Ameens guilty’of any 
I act of iifisconduet, may be fined by the Assis- 
tant in a sum^ not exceeding the amount of 
one month’s* salary. Offences requiting 
greater punishment to be reported to the Com- 
missioner. who may dismiss a MoonsiJT, sus- 
pend a Sudder Ameeti and temporarily ap- 
point nother, submitting a report to Govern- 
ment. 

Moons! fTs and Sudder Ameens are compe- 
tent to* fine to the extent of fifty rupees, 
commutable to irnpi isonmcnt for one month; 
“any party guilty of a gioss contempt of their 
lawful authority or any of their subordinate 
[officers guilty of gross contumacy or disres- 
|pcct/’ reporting the same, within twenty-four 
1 hours to their immediate supeiior. The 
Commissioner and Assistants ami Sob- assis- 
tants may, iri like cises, fine to the extent of 
200 rupees, commutabie to six mouths’ impri- 
sonment. ' 

| On filing an original soil, written notice to 
,1m given to the defendant to file his answer 
; within fifteen days; if he fail to do so, pioela- 
I illation to lie made allowing him fifteen days 
(more, after ‘Which, on his default, the rase to 
be tiicd expaitc. Alter the defendant's *m- 
jswer has been filed, ten days to be ilbiwed 
[foi the plaintiff's rejoinder, and fiv** days for 
;tb^ defcodnnl’.s replication. I’aities may 
j bi ing up Mteir own witnesses, or have them 


h «■ 

“No civil suit shall bo cognizable in any > 
Court in Assam, in which the cause of acting 
shall have oiiginated ‘at any pci iod antee©' 
delT. to the date of the treaty of Yandaboo, viz. i 
the 24th February, 1836. For suits arising 
subsequently to that date twelve years is to be 
the period of limitation, withto which from 
the date of the transaction wherein iloiigi-; 
nates £ suit must be instituted; unless the 
complainant qan shew by clear positive proof 
that he had demanded the money or matter in 
question, and that the defendant had admitted . 
the truth of the demand, or promised to pay > 
the money; or that lie directly preferred his : 
claim within the period for the matteyn dis- 
pute to a Coutt of competent jurisdiction to 
try the demand, and shall assign satisfactory 
reasons to the Coafl why he did not proceed 
in the suit; or shall prove that either from 
minority .or other ^ood and sufficient cause he 
had h&rifpreeluded from obtaining redress/' 

Suits for personal property to be instituted 
incite Court in charge of the division where 
tjto defendant resides, or that in which he rjpei- 
■ ijed at the time; sails for damages on account 
pf injury character* either in the district of 

Awe defendant's residence, or in that in which 

MjNi act was oommittod. In fixing damages, 


subpoenaed; “and the Court, in passing a 
final decision upon the case, shall include 
whatever sum, not exceeding the rate of thioe 
annas per diem, may be proved to have been 
paid to witnesses for their .subsistence, among 
the costs of suit." * 

Deporitior»s*fo be taken in Bcngallee, in 
the presence of the Assistant, or a junior As- 
sistant, or the head officer of the Com t who 
is to attest the same with hbfe*dgnaiurc. The 
Assistant to pa^s j ud gm ejgiOn open Coutt, ie~ 
cord the substance and attest the saifje with 
his signature in a book before lie quits tho 
Court; the decision tube afterwards drawn 
up in form. 

The Assistant may reject a suit as inadmis- 
sible without filing it or calling upon the de- 
fendant for a reply; in which case parties may 
appeal to the Commissioner, who may direct 
the Assistant to admit the suit, 

. The Assistant may summarily dispose of 
cases relating to cast odmarriage without put- 
ting them ou«his regular file, which, however, 
the Commissioner Aiay order to be done. 

« 

The Assistant, may, and is recommended to, 
require personal attendance of plajjntiff and 
defendant, and examine them on qath. 
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* Native Judges not to try cast's in which 
their own am luh or spiritual insnucton* arc 
concerned ; hut must refer them to the Assis- 
tant, hy whom they may he sent to another, 
8 ud do r Amccn or Moonriir, or to the Juuior of 
sub-assistant. , ' 

Assistant may require security, or imprison 
or VtTiftv-h defendant’s property, if the defen- 
dant is about to abscond, ymd ma\,in such 
case, tiv the suit w ithout refcience to the eider 
ofthelile. 

The Courts to use cvcrv proper means for 
inducing; panics to refer their disputes to arbi- 
tration. 

Persons suing as paupcis to file a schedule 
ol lit c it whole propel ly. 

Suits against a European or uniixe officei 
c.s suldioi, lo lie notified to the Commanding 
Ollier i of his corps. 

• 

\upiMls fiom the Moonsilfs v Sudder 
Vi lie cns to an Assistant lo he made within 
mi- month ; the Assistant may refer the for- 
im i to a Sudder Amccn. Appeals from an 
to the Conimls doner, within two 
mouths. In veiy special cases three months 
allowed for anv appeal; find in cases of in- 

* •m^islcnt decrees, a second appeal allcfwed. 

Respondent not to be summoned if the 

* himoii''Moiici or Assistant appealed to sees 
■ i.- ;>! ■ r,»ce of the proi'ccding* no reason 

t,,» decision. Fuit’nei evidence may 
c ■. 1 ’ ,H a case appealed, or the ea<e 

* ■ '» n unmd to Hie lowei Court for ro in- 

J 1 1 « ; t ! . 


Petitions for execution of decrees by what- 
ever "Court, to be presented to the Commis- 
sioner oi the Assistant, within ouc year. In 
special eases this limit may be exceeded by 
ordCr of the Commissioner; but if the decree 
lias issued from his own court, he must ob- 
tain the sanction of the Sudder for allowing 
execution after the twelve mouths. % 

. m 

In ease of non-payment of the amount do - 
crcod against him, a duxluh. to be issued fo r 
the arrest of the party oast in the suit ; and 
if he nhscvHid, the pcada entrusted with ill® 
enforcement of the process to attach his move* 
able property, make an inventory (hereof and 
give it in charge to some respectable person 
of the village, to be sold by the Nazir at the 
end of fifteen days; the Nazir retaining 5 
per cent, for costs of sale. If the proceeds 
he inswhicient, the Nazir lo attach his immove- 
able propei ty in presence of some of the 
neighbors ; which propei ty (after a term fi.yjcT 
hy * lie commissioner) to he sold in presence 
of ilu. Collector. If the judgment he still not 
satisfied in full, the debtor may he ancstcd, 
his creditor lodging two months' subsistence 
money with the N*izm, and after the first 
mouth for two months more, at a rato fixed 
bv the Assistant, not Ic^s than one anna nor 
more than three annas pef diem. 

Fraudulent concealment of propei ty punish- 
able as a misdemeanor, with n line not exceed- 
ing two hundred rupees, eoimmitahle to impri- 
sonment not exceeding one year, with or with- 
out labor. 

Debtors in confinement may be released on 
surr oi: (c ring all their properly, or upon spe- 
cial grounds by order of the @«m mission er. 


^\ 1 ^' .*‘s may be admitted after 111" term pro 
i if ihf delay has arisen from iiHur- 

cmianlc vies. 

• 

ri.ii. u ' s to he executed notwithstanding ap- 1 
p.-ul uni' ss Mic appellant i? : M' sceuiiu. 
Fui u e Ci,mt ni.iy ’’Mav execution, 

io* n. iiv',11* to b.. set foitii in the oicler. 

Appellant to. lodge security for costs on 
pic-entiug a pctV^ju of rc*;: liar appeal ; but 
in cases of special appeal, not required to do 
so till fffpeal shall liy\e been admitted : six 
weeks notice allowed him for this; after which, 
on default, the right Of appeal forfeited. 

The rules on the subject of arbitrators, pair 
pers and military defendants in original 
suits, applicable also to appeal cases. 

No regular vakeels to be attached to the 
Courts in Assam. Parties may plead in per- 
son or appoint any one to plead for them, 
making their own lervffs ; but the Commission- 
er may declare any individual* incompetent 
to act as a vakeel, recording his reasons, 
wjiich may be overruled by the Sudder. In 
awarding costs the charge for vakeel's fees 
not to exceed what has been Customary in 
y Assam, viz^ 5 per cent, on the amount. 


No person liable to imprisonment in Ijiila- 
faction of a dcci<& for any sum not e/^eed- 
s;T fifty rupees, hejonfi a period of six: 
i.rnith*. “ If a decree he for a sum not ex- 
ceeding 300 rupees, the party cast maTbo 
detained for a term cf six months on account 
of cvcrv .">0 rupees demandublo thereon, so 
ilint the w holi term of imprisonment sliall not 
exceed tlnec years. If the decree |^e for a 
greater sum than 300 rupees, the commission- 
er is competent, on the expiration of the 
three rears, to liberate the p\:ty in confine- 
ment/' hut his liberation not to discharge the 
property of the debtor. 

If i\p property be found in executing a de- 
cree the* court may take security for liqui- 
dating the amount by instalments, and allow 
the debtor to lemnin at Inrjgc. 

Subsistence money to be tfT;?fid out of deb- 
tor's property when sufficient, but “ a party 
not to be kept ill confinement for the repay- 
ment of such money only." 

The Assistants may make over applications 
for # exccution to junior or sub-assistants, or 
sudder ameens. 

The Nazir of the Assistant's Corfhs to con- 
duct the duties in the Courts of the sudder* 
ameens and moonsiffis. * 
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Registers to be kept of all peadas and teek- 
lalis, and rftne other to be employed : 'theii 
pay to be three annas a day, .with two annas 
additional paid by the parties (for a convey- 
ance) in the rainy season. The Nazir tb be 
remunerated with one- fourth of the allowance 
lodged for peadas and teeklahs. 

The perr^d allowed for warrants to be 
seivcd, to be regulated hereafter by the As- 
sistant in communication with the comiftis- 
sioner. 

A register of all original suits to be kept 
by the Assistant. Also by the suddei a means 
and moonsifls. # The two latter to make a 
monthly return to the Assistant. 

All decisions in the Assam Courts to be 
written in Bcngallee. 

The Sadder to fix the minimum number of 
•suits to be decided monthly. 

Here follow a number of clauses relating 
to mortgages ; the effect of \vhi6li is to res- 
pect all written contracts and allow redemp- 
tion or foreclosing at any time when no te« in 
is fixed. All existing verbal contracts of the 
nature of a mortgage to be treated as such, 
but 44 no mortgage, , not supported by a writ- 
ten deed, is, after the promulgation of the 
rule, to be taken cognizance of by any civil 
Court in the province.” 

The Assistant to hold the summary suits’ 
Court as Collector ; but the connuissionci 
may authorise the junior or suh assistant to 
hold it. The Assistant may employ one of the 
moon.siifs as an assessor therein. 

. < 

All complains about arrears and venue 
mattery to be heard by the Assistant as Collec- 
tor and decided in the surpmnry suits’ Court. 
Suits’ of this kind must be preferred within, 
one month fioin the close of the yeai to wiiidp 
thug' refer. 

Extortions punishable in the summary 
suits’ Court by fine of four tim^' the amount 
or imprisonment. 

Appeal to lie from the summary suit/ Court 
the Commissioner . within six weeks, and a 
special appeal from the latter to the Suddcr 
Board of Revenue within three months. 

Monthly returns to he made by the Assis- 
tants to the Commissioner. m & 

t 

An officer to be established in the several 
districts for the registry of deeds; one rupee 
to be the fee for registration, as a perquisite 
to the i junior or sufi- assistant .— Calcutta Cou- 
rier, M*rch 7. 

* ,f * - 

Hie Courier has published an abstract of 
t)fb Rales for tbe administration offfiviljus- 
me in Assam, which have been printed «for 
circulation. These Rules, as far as we are 
^'enabled judge from the abstract, appear to 
mi to be hastily drawn tip and without discri- 
mination of ciroumBtanoes : for instance, the 


period of limitation for the commencement of ' 
suits, r is made to he twelve yearn fioin llu* date 
,of the tiansiicliun, out of* which the suit 
arises ; now, we would say this is far too long 
A period for a party to have a small, simple 
contract demand hanging- over his head ; 
whilst on the other hand, in a question of 
large amount, or concerning law, we think. the 
time too shot I; hut wc suppose that an 'ample 
latitude^for the admission of old suits will he 
found in the exception, saving the cases in 
which the paity shall “ prove that either from 
minority, or other good and sufficient cause, lie 
had been precluded from obtaining rcdiess.” 
We are too led to infer, that this exception 
may he as exti finely used, as the celebrated 
good and sullicienl leasons assigned for ano- 
ther purpose than that of admitting a suit, 
thewMiikKludii)!? one of which is so voiy shong, 
that it might have saved the tumble of enu- 
merating the pieecding, being no othei than 
“ any other reason why?” 

r 

We Imidly understand what is meant by the 
statement that in fixing damages* the. officer 
presiding ovei the Couit, is to endeavour to 
obtain the aid of a jury, or of a few native 
assessors. The rule on this subject should he 
ceitam and positive, or it will leave the mat- 
ter eutiielv to the option of the officer, and 
the constitution of the Court, will depend 
upon his veiy vague opinion — m uncertain 
endeavours. - llurharu , March 8. 


A body of iiiles for the adiniiiNfiation of 
civil justice in Assam, has recently been 
drawn up and published ; and one of our 
conle mporai ies has furnished his traders with 
an abstract of them, from which we leant 
that they aio based upon the. lcgulations 
which hav e been suoecs«d veiy passed for the 
t (Jovo i nine nt ol Bengal and the Western 
Provinces. Tlfoy aie, in fart, an epitome of 
the existing <£»>de, a little modified to suit 
the peculiar ciicumstauccs of Assam. It 
would he out of place to pas* them under 
review, and comment on them individually ; 
hut we may he allowed to indulge in one oi 
two general observaliorpV which iiiilui ail, 
present themselves to the mind. < 

In the first place it cannot but be consider- 
ed a great advantage to the extensive country 
of Assam, to possess an entire code of civil pro- 
cedure in so smalt a compass and in so portable 
a form. While in the older provinces of this 
empire, the suitor for justice is bewildered in 
travelling through nine quarto voluinesof regu- 
lations, of which nearly one-half are employed 
to destroy the other haff, sometimes piece-meal, 
at other times by wholesale, our more favour* 
ed subjects in a Assail, have presented to them 
ail the rules necessary for the security of 
their rights, in a small volume of which any 
man may make himself master in a few days, 
and the priSe of whioli is so reasonable as 
to be within the means of all but the most 
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nrrtly. The boon of brier and clear legisla- 1 
lotion, which is ariinn<; the greatest which a 
Government can confer on its subjects liasj 
been now bestowed on Assam, and nothing is 
wanting to complete the value of the sift hut'a 
translation of the code into the native 
language. • j 

TYiVse rules provido that all depositions 
shall he taken down in the Bengalee language. 
This is in fact to make Bengalee the language 
of ' the Couils in Assam, and* to give it aj 
preponderance which may enable it in time: 
to supplant Assamese. Both languages have! 
an equal relation to the Sungskiit ; both arc! 
wiiiu n, some modifications excepted, in the j 
same chaiactcr; and tout -fifths of the vocables 
me common to both. If Bengalee be. the 
standard, the Assamese may he ieg«pdejJ as 
a provincial dialect, ditfciing less fimn Ben- 
galee than the dialect of Yoikshire does 
fiom wiitten English. Wc ha\. % reason to 
kno.v, that it is the wish of the local authori- 
ties in Assam to give the Bengalee languagh 
a general cuiieney in that province, in order 
that the civilization of Bengal and Assam may 
pioeecd font aid by means of a common litera- 
tim*. ; and though we have hcaid sttong ar- 
guments advanced against the plan, founded 
upon the idea that the similarity of the two 
languages is not so great as we suppose, yet 
wc vei v iinirli incline to appiove of a plan, 
xs li i • li must in time issue in assimilating the 
language of the two countries. Nothing ap- 
peal s so likely to secure this desideratum as 
the intioduelmn ol Bengalee into the Courts ; 
and if the gi eat objects for which tiibunals 
exist, be not impeded thereby, theie can cer- 
tainly be no hann in the attempt. 


But the peculiar Feature of the public ad- 
ministration in Assam is, that it 4s entirely in 
the hands of military officers. All the civil, 
political, fiscal and criminal business of this 
extensive’eouniry is conducted without the aid 
of a single civilian. It appears ns though the 
Supreme Government had determined to try 
upon a large scale the experiment (^'adminis- 
tering the affairs of a kingdoffi in every 
department, by functionaries drawn from the 
ranks of the at my. This plan was doubtless 
forced upon the public authorities by econo- 
mical considerations ; as the expcnce of the 
administration through this agency, is not a 
third of the sum which would be required to 
provide Assam with Judges, Magistrates, and 
Collectors from the Civil Service. The scan- 
ty i even ties of the country required a cheaper 
arrangement than that which was provided 
for the old regulation provinces. The expe- 
riment appears to have fully answered every 
expectation which could have been formed. 
Under the present system, the country is 
gradually lecoveiing fiom the ravages of 
I'ouncr years; the revenues are progres- 
sively increasing ; peace, security and justice 
have been assured to the people ; and as far 
ns ci i cum stances would permit, all the ends 
of Government have bfpn fully attained. The 
success which has attended this attempt, 
combined with the results which have follow- 
ed from the employment of militmy men in 
the supiession of thuggee, is calculated to 
encourage Government to extend the system 
and, while the administration of civil justice 
is left to the civil service, to avail Ihern- 
schcsof their military servants, at least, for 
Hi o regulation of the Police. — Frcind of Jiulia 9 
Marc /<; 10. * * 


buiuIael 


Wc publish this day a letter from Mr. 
Knie iid, one of the American mission a- 
ties, who lias been obliged to quit Ava in con- 
sequence ot Llic hostility manifested by the 
new King to all fokdgueis. It afiorHs a full 
confinfcatinu of all the rumours which Tfave 
Mjccessively reached Calcutta, les^ecting the 
present position of a Hairs in that country, and 
shows the very precaiious fooling on which 
our relations stand. The new King does not 
disguise his hostile purposes; he openly an- 
nounces his determination to consider all the 
engagements made with his predecessor as 
annulled by bis accession. He has already 
proceeded to abrogate the treaty of Yanda- 
boo ; and that no doubt may exist regarding 
bis intentions, bo lias* dismissed Col. Burney, 
our Minister, from his court, and closed all 
intercourse with the BritiSli Government. f 
m The provinces which were ceded to us by 
(Hat treaty, arc, therefore, no longer under the 
safeguard of public faith, but lie at the mercy 
of a faithless savage, who only waits for the 


I period whoff his throne may be consolidated, 
and his resources collected, to pour the tide of 
desolation ovjr them. The dismissal of the 
English Minister can be ccyisidered in no 
other lightlhan as the first preliminary step 
to the hostile movement which ho is preparing 
to make. More decisive demonstrations of hos- 
tility w ill, of course, depend upon the mode 
in wlycli our Government may choose to re- 
gard this act. If it be viewed with indiffer- 
ence and passed over ill silence, the King will 
necessarily consider the English as acting un- 
der the impulse of fear, and hasten his prepa- 
rations for open war. Agting as barbarians 
always do, on the extreme verge of either 
haughtiness or servility, they arc incapable 
of appreciating or even of understanding any 
motivUstewbich grow out of a dignified modera- 
tion. If our remonstrances be so firm and de- 
cisive as to convince His Majesty that we are 
not disposed tamely to submit |o his inso- 
lence, it is possible that he may be kept fog a 
time within bounds ; though it is far JXK|fe 
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probable, that in bis present mood, flushed with then jve must at once adopt this unpleasant al- 
success, amf urged on the flatterers, our lirm- ternative, taking care, however, that the war 
ness may load to immediate hostilities. It iso be at onee brief and decisive, and that the 
in vain, therefore, to conceal from,, ourselves qext treaty we make shall make a third Bur- 
the Undeniable fact, that & second Burmese mese war all but impossible. — Friend of In - 


war is inevitable, if Tlrarawady continues on 
the throne. It may possibly be postponed for 
a year or Ywjy, but it cannot be averted. 

There can be no doubt, that the violation on 
his part of one of tho most important articles 
of the treaty, would amply justify, , a resort to 
arms, if remonstrance should fail to procure 
redress. We should be fully justified in un- 
sheathing the sword in defence of our own 
subjects, and of the interests of our empire 
when they are menaced by a neighbour who 
sets all obligations at defiance, and takers up 
an attitude incompatible with the safety of our 
own provinces. Neither can there he a doubt 
on the mind that, if we had been thus insulted 
bv'any chief or sovereign, within the limits oi 
llindoosthan, our troops would already have 
been on their march to his capital. The ex- 
travagant expenditure of the last Burmese war, 
however, naturally makes our Government 
pause, before they take a step which they can- 
not reti ace, and which may bring a demand on 
our finances which chall embarrass them for 
years. How far their present forbearance is 
politically wise, time will speedily develop. 
There is a possibility that we may have occa- 
sion to regret, that the first act of had faith on 
the part of the King, was not follow ed up by 
the most vigorous measures. Meanwhile, the 
position in which u flairs stand is, perhaps, the 
most disadvantageous which can bo imagined. 
Tho 'inconvenience arising from a constant 
npprehensioma^war, can he exceeded only by 
that of war itself. Our enemy has the oppor- 
tunity of choosing his own f time for commen- 
cing hostilities, and if lie be wise, he will, 
force us into t lie field at the beginning of tl^e 
ray??, when wc are likely to Io*e more men by 
disease limn by the sword. Our frontiers in 
Araeau, Syllret, and Assam are exposed to 
sudden invasion, and the lornye by which 
the European officers stationed fircre hold life, 
is rendered distressingly precarious. With no 
Minister at the capital to watclr the movements 
of the King, tfc aie not certain fiom week to 
week that a barbarian bust may not pour down 
upon these province?, and for a time, wrest 
them from our hands. Nay, in the present 
posture ol' affairs, the metropolis of our power 
inay a second time \ c thrown into %*rfsterna- 
tion ; and we may he again disgraced in'lhe 
eyes of all India. Ail commercial transac- 
tions, moreover, connected with Bui mah, arc 
pa rtf H zed by this uncertainty, and th* progress 
of imjpsjppvement is'dlectualiy cheeked in those 
provinces which arc exposed to the inroads of 
our hollow ally. The .sooner, therefore, this 
aj^tc of suspense can be brought to^a teitni- 
k^fation, the better, for our funds, our credit, 
®ur subjects; and, we may add, for the flub- 
flbets of the Burmese exnpiic ; if by amicable 
FadjustnierSlt, so much the better ; but if there 
no mode of securing the blessings of peace 
and security, but by the medium of a war, 
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To the Editors of the Friend of India . 

My Dear* Sirs,— As you take a warm 
interest in whatever relates to India, ami 
the neighbouring states, I am induced to 
give you some account of affairs in Burmali. 
It would require too much space, and at this 
time would be unnecessary, to mention in de- 
tail, the circumstances connected with the 
late i evolution, which has resulted in the eu- 
tiic* overthrow of the old Government. When 
the revolution first broke out, and during its 
progress, even up to the time the gates of Ava 
were opened to tho It oops of Prince Thara- 
■wadi, public feeling run strong in favour of 
the ret oiling Piiticc. He was supposed to be 
n prosecuted man, struggling only to save the 
King and Bojal family from a violent death, 
and the country fiom falling into the hands of 
an usurper. In Ava and the neighbouring 
towns tliis was fully believed, and the Prince 
had tulfcn one of the most solemn oaths that a 
Burman can lake, that he had no design 
against his brother, lire King. At a distance, 
however, the Prince caused it to be rcpoited 
that the King was dead, and summoned the 
people every wheie to join him in putting 
down the Queen's biother, who had usurped 
tho throne (as he said.) Tire troops called in 
by Government, supposing the King to he ig- 
norant of tire true state of things, either made 
only a shew of fighting, or deserted to tho 
Prince’s side — there was no fighting — all on 
both sides, from the Prince down to the pea- 
santry, shewed themselves m be dastardly 
coward^. The JSomfto Prince who command- 
ed one divisiuntnf the King's army, is an ex- 
ception — bis conduct was ollicer-Iike. Tin ougli 
the mediation of Col. Burney, tho gates of 
Ava were thrown open, and Prince Tbaiawadi 
came tiding into power upon tire top-most 
wave, and in violation of oajdis and promises, 
dethroned the King, public Princes under 
restraint, and threw air the members of the 
old Government into prison and loaded them 
with irons. Tortures, confiscations, and ex- 
ecutions then began and proceeded rapidly. 
To have been employed in any way by the 
old Government, was a crime — to have pro- 
perly was a crime — it was the reign of terror 
—the most barbarous and revolting modes of 
destroying life were adopted. Col. Burney's 
‘presence and influence not only saved the 
city from beiug plundered and burnt to ashes, 
but the lives of hundreds who were attached 
to the old Government. The new King had 
.hardly got possession of Ava, when lie began 
to manifest an unkind feeling towards the 
English Government, On every occasion fee 
spoke disparagingly of it. Whenever I call- 
ed, w'hich was not often, he was certain, by 
some method, to bring forward this subject, \ 
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sometimes gravely and sometimes humorous- 
ly. On two different' occasions, in ihi pre- 
sence of his whole court, he spent an hour or* 
more in explaining to me the character of the 
English Government in India. He was prS- 
yokingly liaughty-t-compared the Governor- 
General to one of his provincial officer*— said 
hes^tyild have no intercourse with him. If 
the Governor-General wished to have any 
intercourse with Burmali, he must* transact 
business with the Governor of Rangoon. 

Several times I have been present when 
Col. Burney was conversing with the King. 
As a mam he was treated kindly and with 
much respect, but as the representative of the 
English Government he was treated with in- 
dignity. Col. Burney, though firm, was mild 
and conciliating. He strove in every. possible 
way to win over thcKing to a course of justice 
and humanity. He laboured unceasingly, and 
seemed willing to .suffer almost any thing in 
Itis own pcison, in ’older to picscrve peace, 
and prevent any colisiou. f had not suppos- 
ed any British officer would put up with so 
much. The King often avowed his design of 
pursuing the policy of Alompra — of removing 
all loieigiiets from the country, and breaking' 


off all intercourse with the English. So much 
for fiurman politics. • 

Our missionary operations are entirely bro- 
kcfi up fdl the present. In this, as well as in 
every thing else, the new King has disappoint- 
ed our fondest and reasonable hopes. Soon 
after His present Majesty came iglo power, 
ho seut word, accompanied wit Ira threat, to 
give up teaching tho people, and in a few 
days after told me himself, that he could not 
allow i^s to distribute Christain books and 
teach the people, adding that ho was now a 
King and must he obeyed. It was thought 
prudent to quit Ava and thjs church gathered 
there, until tho country become settled. A 
war with tho English was supposed to be ine- 
vitable to nearly every one, both foreigners 
and Burmnns. If daily and open contempt 
of the Euglish Govei nment, and a declared 
opposition to all treaties, beany evidence of 
a hostile spit it, then the King has not Ijcen 
misunderstood* 

* Yours ever truly, 

E. Kincaid. 

Rangoon, Aug. 17, 1837. 

[Ibid. 


STATE TRIALS — ADDRESS TO THE CIVIL SERVICE. 


Miscra >ei vitus ubi ju- aul vagum aut incertum. 

The strange and anomalous proceedings 
that nit; going on at Hough ly almost under 
our eyes, and which arc styled, in common 
con vcisation, ot Mr. Charles Kay Marlin, 
have suggested to me the utility of discussing 
the first principles on which the conduct of 
siirli state trials should lie fmindcd, and I aim 
study much mistakenfif we shall not find, the 
iaither wo go in the examination, that every 
one piinciple of public justice and piivate 
light has been violated in order to reach a 
supposed delinquent. The fonnation of Courts 
of Enquiry intcK^accusatioiis against mein- 
hois of the Civil ^Service depeuds%n Keg. 
XVIR of 1313. WJiatJias begun in enquiry has 
always ended in learning nothing sp far as the 
public is concerned ; no man sinpe 1813 has 
ever heard of a public prosecution upder Sec. 
XV. and, we believe, no man will ever live to 
see one. The custom has these conveniences, 
it enables the Government to punish the party 
accused, either in case the alleged delinquen- 
cy be proved or incase it be not proved ; it 
enables the Government to avoid resort to the 
laws of England which are the only laws 
applicable to such It case, and thus to avoid 
touching (what is in the # eyes ftf Government) 
tho accursed thing ; it enables Government 
to punish without law by the exercise of a 
discretionary and, therefore, arbitrary power, 
■by lliart power which is (according to the no- 
tions of this Government) , inherent in all 


states, for such a power is necessary to pre- 
serve pence and sal its pop ul i est saprema leu: ; 
it enables the Government to demonstrate to 
ils servants of all classy its possession of 
this flower, and thence by Tfie most forcible 
implication the superiority of tjie will of tho 
rulers to all law ^nd notably to the law of Eng- 
Jand ; it enables the Govei nment while it 
punishes the man to«scrcen the Civil Servant 
(torn public exposute, and the sj steuyj’rom 
examination, for though the fact of enquiry be- 
comes public from an unavoidable necessity, 
yet the evidence does not, nor does the sen- 
tence ; that is, if it he not an acquittal, for in 
that case, there would, most probablyybe seen 
a public anuo # uuc<nicrit of the fact, if the indi- 
vidual were not held in disfavour accompani- 
ed by a flourish of panegyrical epithets. 
Should the sentence not he an acquittal, (we 
use these terms for want of better, or, if any, 
applicable to such proceedings,) all the pub- 
lic would ever be able to guess about the mat- 
ter, knowing nothing, would be that Mr. A. 
B. is a Civil Servant opt of employ, who is 
punished with £380 a year and the full liberty 
to dispose of Itis own talents and time, and that 
knowledge he must needS have acquired in a 
service, which demands so much from its 
members, and abounds with first rate men 
m >re than any other I ever met with. Perhaps, 
some ill-natured President of the Board of 
Control, like Mr. Wynn, might think the case 
“ too tad,” and induce his Majyty to pass a 
warrant under bis piivy seal or^ign manual, 
to prevent such an unemployed worthy from 
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ever being employed again ; it matters not, 
public justice in such ca^es is very soon satis- 
fied in India, and by the Directors, who, it 
must be acknowledged, are indulgent masters,’ 
vindictive punishments are abhorred, tithe 
quantum necessary to deter offenders in like 
case has long been minimized by them, and 
the olemeney-reproducing-aiid-iedintcgrating- 
official-aptitjule- principle realized, and maxi - 
mized 

* 

Many gentlemen in the Civit Service would 
suspect my seriousness, if I were/Vsay, that 
the foregoing observations weie meant in de- 
fence of the Civil Service, and yet I am very 
serious. I humbly conceive ; that it is not good 
for any gentleman when accused, to lie put out 
of the pule of any law, that it is not good for the 
Government when accused to he above every 
law ; that last and not least it is very bad f«r 
the governed as well as the Civil Seivant, that 
the only law for the Civil Servant when ac- 
cudted of something, which, if it be crime , must 
be a breach of some law, should b^ the equity 
and good conscience of the Governor-General, 
or his Secretary. 

The Civil Service is a body of gentlemen, 
Lord Cornwallis made them so ; they ate also 
a body of citizens entrusted with high functions 
by Parliament, and more civic than ever they 
were foum rlv, since it lias been declatcd by 
the last chat ter of freedom to India in the 87th 
section theicof, that no native of the said 
ten Unties, nor any natui al-boi u subject of 
bis Majesty’s resident therein, shall, by mason 
oa/yofhis tcligion, place of birth, descent, 
colour, or any of them, be disabled fiom hold- 
ing any place, ollice or employment under 
the said Comper^yT They are likely by .slow 
degrees, perhaps, but still certainly in the 
end to*look 'toss exclusively to the Court of 
Directors for promotion ami reward, and the 
Court of Directors will, look, less exclusively 
to them. This body, which is now more hound 
to tfiose w hom they govern, ought to he dis- 
gusted at a system w hich prevents them when 
accused from obtaining the only icparation 
which men of honour can seek when accused 
falsely, „a full acquittal by the laws, and by 
the judgment of t heir peers ; at a system which 
sends thorn at the option of an ollicial tool or 
master c\en of their own service,* to an in- 
quisitorial tribunal composed exclusively of 
their own service 10 be accused before which 
is seitain dishonour, and whose opinion cannot 
absolve from disgrace, should it be furtfrable. 
The respect for all tribunals is rooted in the 
belief of their impartiality, and that every 
human precaution has been taken that the 
scales of justice shall be held even. If this 
he the case in controversies between man and 
■Rn, which concern only civil rights, how 
much* more is there need to observe every 
rule at precaution which experience lias de- 
monftrated to be wise in all causes , *111 such 
trials as concern the acts of Government dertne 
ftflwlts servants ? If the belief of guilt exist 
|Ki(:h send&ihe functionary to his trial, the 

Vide sec. VI, of Reg. XVII of 1813. 


more reason is there that a functionary who * 
is a part of the government should not try 
him without seeking the aid of the country- 
men of the accused in judgment, of a jury 
(special, if you will,) whose number would 
give a guarantee for impartiality. It is not 
lit, asgit seems to me, that the conduct of Mr. 
Mai tin who has been put upon li is trinJL by 
Government, should be tried by MK^Bird, 
who hast an appointment to Council in his 
pocket ; and, how singnlnris it, that if the Go- 
vornmet of Bengal or that of India he prose- 
cutor (for we profess to know not which, in 
the former ease there may bo one or two 
prosecutors, in the latter, per chance half-a- 
! dozen,) that one of the alleged crimes ? faults.' 
'delinquencies? direlictions or violations of 
duty ? what skull we call them, shoud be that 
Mr,,Ma|tin being the real plaintiff, was jvlkjf 
, 1 V ms owNCAUsh ; and, though a nominal party, 
prosecuted his own action in his own court, 
j Who has put Mr. Martin in judgment ? The 
I Government. Who tries and judges him? The 
: Government. Who is the Government? One, 
two, or three men ? Who arc they, the Gover- 
nor-General in Council or Secretaries ? Who 
is his judge ? By what law is lie tried ? By the 
law of the Government? Who pronounces 
• hat law, who expounds it, where is it to be 
found ? In the breasts ot the expositors, and 
the expositors are the Government. Gentlemen 
of the Civil Service, and gentlemen you are, 
not nictcly by the courtesy of usage and of 
the term which may be had good cheap, but by 
the exercise of manly and civil virtues in an 
ungrateful soil, through all temptations with 
scarcely just encouragement, l ask you, and 
I am no enemy, (though 1 have been thought 
so) is it just to yourselves, is it just to the 
country that you should be thus penned wi- 
thin the 'pale of an cxducive and despotic 
discipline less defined than the military code, 
should he dependent over, and practically 
outlawed in well-doing or in ill-doing ? That 
jevery one of you should be dependent when 
accused on the %iil of«'i superior who may not 
he the equal of the individual so inn iked out 
for judgment, who cannot be your lawful peer 
iu judgment, when the offence imputed is corn 
milted by one of yourselves against those you 
govern, for, he cannot be impartial ! For my 
own pqtft, were I so ucpd’scd, although, the 
care of honour dearer than life, might* impel 
me to acknowledge the Authority of a tribunal 
which hafi no legal authority, and my obedi- 
ence to wfiich could be enforced by no sanc- 
tion but the base and sordid consideration 
that my salary was in the power of Govern- 
ment, — although I might, at the hazard of be- 
ing supposed to be actuated solely by such 
concern, defend myself before such a tribunal, 
though if convicted by my own conscience, 1 
mightsubmit in silence or become a supplicant 
for that indulgence, whidi is rarely and in the 
long run, perhaps, never withheld to such sup- 
plicants, if I were Held to be acquitted by its 
opinion, I would then appeal on behalf of m 4 y 
brcthern and myself against the sentence ,of 
acquittal. I would urge, that I wa^, brand- 
ed by being brought before a tribunal to be 
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accused before which was shame, and from 
which there could be no absolution^ and 
would pray for a trial that no men, however 
prejudiced, could deem intended to put a 
change on justice, or as a screen for guill. 

Your position, Gentlemen, as respects res- 
ponsibility, is, what some among yoa may 
possii Jj deem (though I should think but few 
unless it be the very young) an uncommonly 
enviable one ; the law has taken care t»f j on— 
I dp not mean Regulation law,g>r the laws of 
Munnoo or Mahomed, nor even the law ol 
equity and good conscience, but the law ol 
England has taken caie of you, and has cuecl- 
ed as follows in the statute of the 21, Geo. the 
2 d, e. 70, Sec. 24, 85, and 26 

“ XXIV. And, whereas, it is reasonable to ren- 
der the provincial magistrates , as well natives as 
British subjects , more safe in the ererntidn ojVivir 
office, l»f» it enacted, that no action for wiong 
or injury shall lie in the Supreme Comt, 
against any person .whatsoever exercising a 
judicial oliice in the countiv cou»ls, for any 
judgment, dccice, or order, of the said court, 
nor against any poison for any act done by 
oi in viitue of the ordci of the said court. 

XXV. And he it further enacted, that in 
case of an iufoimalion intended to l e brought 
or moved for against any such officer oi ilia 
gisti ate, for any cormpt act or acts, nr* i ulc or 
other process shall be made or issued thereon 
until notice lie given to tin: sai l magi* t rule or 
oilicei, or left at his usual place of abode, in 
wilting, signed by the paily or bis attorney, 
one month, if the person exercising such 
oliice shall reside within lifly miles of Calcutta, 
two mouths, if lie shall reside beyond lifiy 
miles, and three months, if he shall icside be- 
yond one bundled miles from Cohort a, before 
the suing out or serving the same ; in x\ hiclr 
notice the cause of complaint shall lie fully 
and explicitly contained ; nor shall any 
vcidirt be given against such magistrate, until 
it be proved on trial that such notice hath hecifc 
given, and in default of such fnoof, a verdict 
with costs shall be given foi ti e defendant. 

XXVI. Audboit further enacted, that no 

magistiatc shall be liable, in any such ease, 
to any personal caption or arrest, nor shall be 
obliged to put in bajj, until he shall %ive dc- 
clincd # to appear to answer after notice given 
as directed by this act, and service of the 
process directing his appearance Ify himself 
or his attorney.” " 

You will perceive, therefore, that you may 
commit mistakes with impunity, and that it is 
for nothing but corrupt acts that you can be 
punished by any law that I know of. The case 
of Calder v. Halkett is a proof that you may, 
with impunity, imprison a man for an unrea- 
sonable period, whew you have original au- 
thority to enquire into an alleged breach of 
the peace ; the Ballyguif^e Tank Case is a 
jyoof that any one of you being a Justice of 
the Peace, (for otherwise you have no jurisdic- 
tion aUall)may first summon one of your 
•ountrymw, as a justice Ofthe peaoe, then 


swear that you meant to act hr n magistrate, 
line Ipm for forciblg not doing something though 
your only jurisdiction is for postfix e assaults 
»and tiespasses -committed by Biitish subjects 
on jiiativeg, and the state shall uphold you 
because a non-compliance with the mandate 
of a magistrate founded on no law, and written 
in Peisian or Bcngallee, is an offence, and 
possibly a breach of the peace the ter- 

ritories of the East India Company (so run our 
lams) which every state has inhcient power to 
make a law on the instant— I beg pardon, 
* Inch ctaqgy magistrate lias a right to make 
a law of occasion on the instant to punish. I 
Jot gut that I was speaking of a system which 
is much more prompt and erftjrgetic than that 
mass of gibberish and formality called the law 
of England, which is only suited to the peo- 
ple of England, who have hardly sense 
enough to make laws for their oxvn guidance 
much less to govern distant nations, and 
who, if any amongst them be employed on 
such tt difficult task, must be selected, asyftur 
judges herein I ways will he, with the cxticmest 
camion, and every possible reference to 
fitness. The law of England, gentlemen, was 
long since found uttcily unsuited to this coun- 
try ; no eniolligent body has been half so pe- 
nctiatcd with tins trill Ii as your own, and still 
it has been (quite unnecessarily) rather a bug- 
bear to you, and the Government. Its defen- 
sive qualities and the amplitude of its statutory 
shield were not known to either of 3 on as they 
deserved to be, or if known the usag e of such 
defences was disdained as unnecessary. Mr. 
Sullivan’s bill was intended to make aSepreme 
Comt, of which the judges should he appoint- 
ed by the Directors of the East India Compa- 
ny, in ordei to eoirect the- enormities anti op- 
piessi(*is of the Company’s 'Servants, (that 
was before Lord Cornwallis’s time* gentlemen, 
the judges were, Jiowcver, appointed by the 
crown) but it is evident from the result, that 
^ich a nomination a-as not required, the 
powei ol the state, which necessaiily inctardes 
all power, must hare all supremacy, besides 
the selection was so made-that the first judges 
who were i*\^ pedants were knaves, and from 
the hour that Sir Elijah Impcy became judge 
of the Sudder Dexvany, Sir Robert CfTamhcrs 
went to administer law to ^liandernngorc, 
and the Directors were admitted into a politi- 
cal partnership with Pitt and Dundas, the 
spirit of the law of England was dead in India. 
The outward forms and semblance remained 
no doubt, and some might dream it could yet 
do^ hattfe ; the Court was, however, like the 
knight of old in his harness 

Aodava combaltando ®d era morte. 

The trappings and the harness and the steed 
gave the semblance of life and support to the 
carcase of the dead, the froward retention of 
custom ,, ji latent jealousy of a corporation that 
might be formidable while comparatively inde- 
pendent and the fear in such case of submit- 
ting Englishmen without control |o their do- 
mination while they were English merchants 
merely, supported an institution of which thS 
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use was really gone. Now that they are Eng- is not ray own ; it comes from a very great man 
Jisli statesmen and the Whigs think they govern too, no less a man than Macliiavilli, who in 
the cane is entirely altered. At the ana the 2&d chapter of that excellent much abus- 
q( the new charter it was discovered by one, .ed and extremely little read book The Princf 
of the oracles of this age, of whose fame as treats expressly “ of the Secretaries of 
it is now in the keeping of posterity I slfal I Princes,” and speaking of one who had chosen 
not presume to speak, that Englishmen might a very clever Secretary i# pleased to expiess 
be the moic safely allowed to come hither to himseff thus: which passage for fear of mis- 
settle since they did not, he conceived, require constructions, I think, I ouglit to lcuve^'n the 
protection if. India, and the natives could he obscurity of what in India may he termed a 
protected against them by the law of absolute learned language, for every man to put bis 
discretion vested in the Government. As own construcfion upon. “ Non era alourio 
you, gentlemen of the civil service aj^without die conoscesse Messer Antonio da Venafio 
exception, I believe, Englishmen, you also per ministro di PandolTo Petrucei prinoipc 
have the full benefit of that law, which, I huvejdi Siena, die non giudicasse Pandolfo essero 
no doubt, I shall live to *ee again and again, prudentissimo uomo, nvendo quello person 
As I have seen it already the boast of freemen, ministro. Epciclid sono di tie generazioni 
We have the high authority of Dr. Johnson (:( rv dli ; 1’ uno intende per se, l’altio inlende 
for laughing at the maxim contained in the ( l na Jdo da altri gli «> mostro, il tcizo non in- 
verse. l^r se stesso iu> per dimostraziono 

f . .... lfl . d’alui. Quel prime is cccellentissirao, il sc- 

Who rules o er freeman should himself be free. condo ecccIJcnlc &c &o We 


lb fact our daily cxpciionce of the due 
degree of subordination required aiyong states- 
men when a great man governs, shews it to 
be a mere empty thetorica! foolery put inter 
sounding verse. No great men are more sensi- 
ble of this truth than Indian great men ; Loid ; 
William Beritinck was very sensible of it, ] 
and bis merit-fosteiir-g minute was a contri- 
vance for restraining any propensity to inde- 
pendence which might peep out in what ought 
to be a thoroughly disciplined corps. You 
may recollect, gentlemen, that Sir Charles 
Matcalfc was pleased deliberately and in a 
grave state paper not merely to express as an \ 
opinion but to record as a fact that “ the 
right and i»o\ver of thf. state my prostrate 
BEFORE THE INDEPENDENCE OF 'HUE JUDICIAL 
BRANCH of Tlflfn ER v ice, a ml no douMf accor- 
ding 1 ft the yew political philosophy by which 
politics have become an qxact science and 
every thing can be conducted by short max- 
ims this independence* (assuming it to liavtj 
bee«L a fact ) was an absurdity and a contra- 
diction in tcinis, for as the state only can 
make laws, so ought the state only to control 
and direct their administrations* but all this 
is changed now, and we are all on a level. 
The u it co vc minted English as well as natives 
are subjected in all civ il proceedings what- 
soever, to the" discretion of the service both 
native and English, and the service is sub- 
jected in ciiminal matters to the discretion 
of the state. Thus uni from simplicity, the 
prime element of greatness, is attained. 

We may always expect great men as Go- 
vernors of India, experience has shewn it and 
that is a good rule t8 go by though it has been 
said to be, foolish to judge by the event. If 
we inayJjSjrt alw a>% look for as great men as 
Lord/JliOTiatn Benlinck and Sir Charles 
Metcqpfc, yet we may hope for great men of an 
average greatness among the rulers of the 
ei&h, besides were it not so they havfe Secre- 
jtfites (who are very nearly great men) cboiten 
Z.. them, which is almost the same thing to a 
as bi'ing great himself. This profound 
remark, I beg leave to say with all oondour, 


l expect therefore as great ness is nearly unfci- 
! tercel by Jaws in India, that the wise and sim- 
ple maxims which require absolute depen- 
dence on ptrsotts in power will ho observed 
in enforcing the due responsibility which 
ought to weigh upon the servants of Govern, 
ment. Y r ou will always enjoy in all human 
probability the best of all governments a 
mild and paternal sway, untrammelled by rule, 
and n urn ill isle* led by an enlightened and 
courteous despot. Such service will indeed 
he perfect freedom, for in it to the w ell judg- 
ing and assiduous “ love will be libeity and 
nature law.” Great wits jump, and it is rare in 
these days to discover any thing absolutely 
ucwiri law any more than in any other sub- 
ject on which the thoughts of men have been 
long cxetciscd.' While reading the other day 
in the Qtfarterly Review of the woik of M. Be 
IJaron Pclct (de la Lozere) Memhre do la 
Cham lire des Deputes, entitled “ the opinions 
of Napoleon on various subjects and the admin is- 
t ration frj public affairs collected by a member of 
bis Council of lakaic— l^came to the following 
passage, which, contains a recoid of the opi- 
nion of confessedly a very great man on a very 
similar subject to that which I have veniuied 
to treat of : — 

“The ^gendarmerie requires the protection 
of exceptional tribunals against the partiali- 
ties of juries, butuniil we can establish special 
courts to f protect the gendarmerie , might wb 
not estabifisli that, in every case in which a 
yendartne is implicated, the jury might be 
composed of gendarmes ? (A laugh,)” This 
laugh shewed the uselessness of a Council 
to a really great man, and may have crippled 
in execution a very bold and happy thought ; 
for, it is certain, that in the code Napoleon 
we do not find it set down, that gendarmes 
are to be tried by juries of gendarmes for 
alleged offences against citizens. The reali- 
zation of so excellent a thought is probably 
reserved for another code which, from itp 
forerunners and feelers, we may think, lingers 
too long from the light, in the t>ureauj£ 
which cradle its infancy. c 
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tlic existence of military Courts of Enquiry administers oaths, as T am credibly informed, 
lias been urged to me in eon vet sat ion as a This* is very pioper, but it is to Ue lamented, 
ease in point, and as a justification of a civil* that more 'cate, has not been taken to biing 
Couit of iviquiry on a judge accused of Coons tlint sue such near neighbours into 
In each of li usl and coi rupticti ; for the gcml^ mi; e county with each oilier. No doubt, a 
man in question jis accused, amoii; r other ntan conxiclcdof perjury and unpunished, 
things, of having derided a cause in wffich be would now be a veiy competent witness, it it 
b id a ^pecuniary inleicst and was the real vvciea judicial proceeding in the* Supreme 
plaintiff, by the contrivance of using: another Couit, thanks totlicIate.it rcfoi%i in that re- 
man’s name as the apparent plaintiff. This £atd made by our new laws, while the defen- 
parallcl, alter cvciy effort at a Candid exami- dunt in Mr. Martin’s suit, said to have been 
nation, [ am compelled to say, is altogether de«ided^by himself, who expected to get i id 
imperleet. If the offences committed by ofli- <»f the judgment, would not; nor would a man 
cers and soldiers against the persons or pio- who had mulct taken fiom the best motives to 
peity of citizens not being officers or soldiers pay Hie costs of the prosecution out of his own 
were to be enquired of exclusively by a Couit pocket. Such a one could not be a witness in 
composed exclusively of officers or soldiers, t Supieme Court, while be could, as I pro- 
llie paintlci would be complete. Wo ma\ s *inie, be a witness in any event helore tbo 
reach tiiis pei lection of legislation in timet, for Court of Enqtiiiy, which is therefore so far 
which I tim quite prepared ; I may observe, in superior; both, iiowever, sliould be brouglit 
the mean w It 1 1 c, that the re 1 1 justification of ,r, lo agreement, and our law made to conform 
such a proceeding is to be found in its conve- bj tbo superior wisdom of the M'>lus.sil. # L 
nie.iice. T.iw is expensive, not tit .;iblo, oftorw ’’b.ifj adicit lo another inrnnvemeii/o in this 
imperleet and unsuited to the ens , and the I oro-eed.ni!^, all oaths ad.uinisteicd in a mat- 
forms of civil Courts troublesome; to allow ter not jndici.il, :re meiely minatory by tbo 
Com is, therefore, chosen by the state, and dull English law ; an Englishman, therefore, who 
coM'ttiiutcd by it, to make it in each ease, would ennneitte I perjury beioie the Court oi Enquirj*, 
b*in effect merely to cany out the giand pi in could not he punished at all, (unless jt wcio 
eiple of (i 1 1 f 1 1 y ; l it at is the getting to your !•' the iub'Ment p'nver of the state to punish, 
own ends (die laud ihle end in this ease being cii*om, of whbh now principle I am begin* 
to il<> justice towards a public olFcmfl i,) by mug to feel a ve»y salma»y awe,) but I shall 
tire siroi lest way, ami the diiee'.est 10 tliods. assume in the absence of all Indian precede, it. 
This is the age of Government on p.inciplc, which goes so far that, what is law in that 
and I can see no di Here nee, logically speak master in E iglan 1, is > d the law here as far 
vng, beiw ecu llie tiial of a civil functional) a\ ds oms'dves ; but, I see by Rc. r . WIT. 
appointed by the slate, by anodic:* civil func- **f IhUI, that if a name eesumtit’d pc* jury he* 
lionary, chosen meiely to ti y him and m.ide a l‘>ic l!i«* (lorni of F] »q uii v at ;T »o;;ii I v , Ire could. 
Judge foi that sole pmpose, the crime alleg- * lI, d would, bet vanished, mid soundly punished 
ed being an offence against a subject of the <oo, byJMohissii 1 uv. Now, \\ rv an iucon- 
M.ite, not a functionary, and the tii'fcl of a mi vemenee, that tin •; Couit should nut be able to 
lit. try functionary fora similar offence against convict Mr. M. of a crime, but should #et bo 
a subject not a soldier, by a body of Judges »hle to covet o| Iciiriu' a man who should 
chosen for the oee isiuri. Both are eiim*.x i’^ls'dy, wilully, knowingly and corruptly 
against the slate, ami the state lien i% eonsi a*Fiiin Mr. M. had committed that tied with 
dered to *e the Eisi India Coyipanv. ami wrn vliiefi be is not cliaig^d as a e.iime, and wlWoli 
an* within Us temloiie*. Tire c nnloyinont nl Hie Court could not ptoiiouncc to lie a Cli ne, 
a single Judge is ail "hvious improvement on but ot which the Omist enquiies In couelii- 
imhiaiy pnciiee, winch, in the number ol *dou, I beg lo f.ugi von, if f have not treat* 
Judges leq.med, snneks of old Saxon bar- edoflliis subject wi;h a full appieeiation of 
bniiv. Tnc i esponsibilitv in the modem w ay the merits of th^ system of law ami judicature, 
is u .id i \ ided, and the motives tocxeition in under which I nothing doubt, yt uiuy soon bo 
the p.ii tieiil .1 business of tiie stale, w I Htn that my hap. iness to live, ami which my children 
busiMeai is a special Com uission to try a min w ill leai n from me to icvercnee; but, something 
accused as a public ciiminal, are evidently must t*e allowed to the prejudices of early 
maximized. # education in opposite principl ;s which areol I 

Alllionsli, nn tlie ivlinlp, no ilnnM, (Jio rnic erniM^nnl (lie wnnt of nlnciiiv, will. wlunli 
lias I.,-.-,. t'Mieun ly well wci«i..-l l.y Hio w is- 1 Snwn-mAi (ire put tlnoiiuli il>c diseiplme of 
(lom ol • ( r i » v ci muent, and the best,' possible! a ,,ow svstc,n « ,lowcver sim«>!e ?mtl energetic, 
plain suited lo its views adopted, yet there are , Ti, ° »»aJo their jwovineinl subjerl.s 

a few inconvenience*, which, 1 have venlmed,, t-iiizi ns and taught, when they could 

in the emlrei nm l ot t his letter to enlm ge upl ,e ,l!l ' lh**m, the Roman bps as wr!l as (ho 
on: I will add one m two tump which ba i e b’tnmngc of Romans, or the educated provm- 
oce.irred tome, though they me of so technical, i:ials taught their less enlightened neighbours, 
a inline, that 1 leir rtie> will only excite a! , . . , n .. .. 

fCmile among statesmen.' J’his th>mt of En-j " G..1!.ai=au 5 i«liCos docuit f.cua la Pritauno,. 

quiry, after every thing said, tlioimli doubt-' We who liave grown older in wisdom and 
lebs a very fit and proper Court, and having have to deal with a people whose civilization 
all «ntt4 of due sanction, is not, according to is earlier than our own, atul learning laws 
tins Law England) any Couit jft all ; yet, it from maxims long in practice with them, atid # 
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with which our rolca arc fortunately imbued. This pandit haa juat taught me, that an error 
we are liegit^ng to coalesce ; having learned in judgment ia a crime. * 
in the cast from my masters the doctrine of I am, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
equality, 1 am taking lessons from a pundit * A lawyer. 

in the new principles of the code* of India. Hurkaru, Oct. 3.] 


THE HINDU. 


No* 16. the voice of celestial powers and the preonrsera 

. v . . of our fates. Our joys and sorrows, our smiles 

I believe it wag the opinion of the ancients and tears are supposed to be in a great me a** 
ibat, sure dependent upon them, and it is for this 

Dreams descend from Jove, purpose that their solution is so often required, 

and are the presages of events which are soon even a * sacrifice of somo money, 
to occur. The Hindoos labour under a similar * 

misconception, and attach great importance to Nusta Chnndra . — The Brahmins have opined 
what they dream of. Some of the Brahmins that once a year the moon becomes contmni- 
prOtend to lie profound oiieirocrit ice, and would wHed, and those that see her in tint sate, oan- 
interpret any dream however mysterious ii «lpt but spread their own infamy in the world, 
may be. The Hindoos have a work called We are really at a loss to fathom why it should 
Suppnaday , which is said to contain a very be so. The only proof which is adduced in 
lucid exposition (in the shape of a dialogue) support of this doctrine is, a tale of Mahaoatv - 
of the true theories that have been formed on ru *t which must be told here lotrace the origin 
this subject, ft is not necessary to review of such a dOgina. 
this Booh of Revelation , or enter into its me- 
rits ; suffice it to say, that the explanations In the dtvapur yug % Suttrajit rajah had re- 
and observations offered therein for in form a- oeived A muni (a most precious gern,) from 
lion of all dreamers, are entirely built on gra- Surjah, which he was requested to present to 
tiiitous assumptions and are pei fectly chime- Krishna by some relation of the latter God. 
rical. It lias been inculcated by the Brahmins, The rajah did not like to part with this inesti - 
and is strongly believed by the higolled na- m able divine gift. A few days after, Prosaun , 
lives, that whenever we dream of weltering in (the younger brother of Suttrajit) went into a 
blood, moving amongst dead bodies, or of forest one evening with muni blazing on his 
some’disaslrniis cj^pu instances concerning our neck, in an equestrian habit, on a hunting ex- 
intcrest, \vc arwvdire to gain something wo some cursion. The surrounding field and meadows 
way or oilier. But if we dieam of our prospe- were glowing with the mellowed tints of the 
rily, happiness, and success in any undertak- setting sun, the air was cool and refreshing, 
ing, it would be productive of maximization of l be ideating animals were here and there 
pain, and minimization of i (ensure. The earth, browsing on the luxuriant blades of grass full 
the jky, and the nether world are full of god* "f animation and alacrity, and the silence that 
and goddesses invisible to mortal eye. But if bad prevailed yi these solitudes impressed 
they wish to divulge any secret to a man, or »P°'» them a degree ctf solemity, which was 
desire him toexecute any order, tligy always ap- now and then Disturbed by the rustlings of 
pear before him to do so, when ^nature’s soft leaves. Delighted with this scenery, Prosaun 
nurse" <!i a s Hosed his eyelids. Many of the plunged himself more and more into inieimi- 
deities are said to have visited seveial persons aalile thickets and dreary jungles to feast his 
dm ing their sleep, and desired them to perform imagination on ruraj sights and beauties, 
tasks which have proved beneficial to them, when aflion that was lyieg beneath the urn- 
Tlie pious and the religious, whose tlioughtsare brage of a cluster of treps, swelling with rage 
always directed to the contemplation of tin and lashing its sides with the tail, sprang upon 
power, wisdom, and goodness of Devas, bmtsi tbe youn* rajah and destroyed him and his 
of hem ing tlteir awful word in their lujliWg state\^ti\. TU* muni was so very bright and 
much oftener than any other class orpeisotis. splendid that the lion did not know what to do 
Instances are recorded in oiit sacred works of with it. It sometimes graced its own neck 
some viituoii.s individuals having received da* with this admirable booty and sometimes laid 
rections in their dreams to find out treasures it on the ground; meanwhile, Jaumboohaun, 
buried in the earth, as also to bettt' their the chief of the hears, was passing by that 
worldly situations by the adoption of means way ; the splendour of the gem arrested his 
foretold at the same time. Dreams, therefore, sight, in the course of a few minutes he appear- 
are neither the ** relaxations and amusements ed before the lion, and, lifter a dreadful fight. 
Of the soul, '* when the operation ot dhr facul- killed his antagonist, and went into Patai 
tles is suspended, nor the operation of faeul- (another world j with the mteni* 

. ties is suspended, nor the gentle whispei ings • 

jdHitut wOoings, of “Queen Mab " galloping through Days after days rolled away, and Suttrujii 

JPfouraosos and brains* They are considered as I was overwhelmed with grief in consequent* 
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• of hi* brother’s long absence. Every one began 
to harbour suspicions .of Krishna's having laid 
a bloody hand onhim, on account of the muni 
for which he had before expressed a wish, and* 
this rumour became at last so prevalent jn 
every part of the city, that he was thought the 
real murderer and the robber of the gem . Dis- 
gusted with such scandalous reports, life hold 
God sallied forth from home and entered, into 
a forest. After considerable rambling he came 
in sight of the mangled carcas of Prosaun , his 
horse, and that of the lion. ( Bur seeing not the 
muni , he ceased not Irom journeying till he 
neared a subterraneous passage. Scarce had 
lie directed his steps into this dismal abode, 
when a beauteous young girl was seen playing 
with that precious treasure. Intimation was 
instantly given to Jaumboohaun of Khishna’s ar- 
rival in his dominion for the muni, with which 
lie being not willing to part, a battle "took 
place between the two heroes ; but the lord of 
bears knowing afterwards who his enemy was, 
prostrated himself at his feet, married his 
daughter Jaumboobullu to him, and gave him 
the muni. 

Now Khrishna returned to bis native coun- 
try with his 44 honny bride*’ and the muni , for 
the loss of which he had to suffer every dis- 
credit and disgrace. An account of Prosaun s 
death and of the recovery of muni beiqg Riven, 
the doubts and suspicions of all the people 
were now entirely silenced, and the worthy 
God began agaia to enjoy au unblemished 
reputation. 

• * * * • 

* * * * * 

It has been determined by our sages, that this 
false stigma on Krishna* s character was occa 
sioned in consequence of his having seen the 
Nustachundra, or the coritaminnted*nioon of n 
ccitain night of Mhaddur, and the Brahmins 
have jumped to a conclusion from this Story, 
that none should behold the moon when she 
becomes Nusta, or polluted, according to theii 
astrological calculations. * * 

On the night of Nuslachuntfra , the Hindoos 
snugly shut their doors, Venetians, and jill- 
metis , and never lift their eyes towards the sky, 
Jest the sight of the moon might drown llieii 
names in a sea of infamy. Should Jtny one 
in spite of this precaution happen to gTauce at 
her silvery face, he is advised to eat a little 
cocoariunt and tal , or hear the legend of Pro - 
*aun and the muni . This is the only way to 
guard against calumny, and prevent the dis- 
semination of reports tending to injure one’s 
character ! ! ! 

Follies in eating , shaving , sleeping , $rc. — Those 
that profess strict adherence to the ttrahmanical 
creed , are obliged to act in conformity with 
several rules and regulations which have been 
enacted lespecting matters of eating, shaving, 
"sleeping, &c. At the linigof talcing any thing 
the fathers never sit upwards the norther^ side, 
nor can the sons and daughters have courage 
to'sit towards, the southern side, the former 
thinking that doing otherwise would tend to 


shorten the lives of their children, and the lat- 
ter trembling with fear lest they might incur 
the guilt of parricide on account of any devi- 
ation from this much-revered practice. Our 
ai^rononmrs have invented sixteen designa- 
tions lor all the days of the month, conveying 
an idea of the phases of the moon, and in 
censeq uence of these names of the days being 
derived from lunar phenomena , tl^yli ad called 
forth at one lime the stupendous abilities of 
our sages and pundits for coming to a decision 
as to what steps ought to he adopted, in order 
to guarVwgainst all sorts of mischiefs, evils, 
and untouaid circumstances, and the follow- 
ing deontological table , relative to the philosophy 
of eating, has after an infinite deal of rellexion, 
cogitation and ransacking of hiain, emanated 
from their gigantic heads, and is promulgated 
every year in the Penr/alfee almanacs lor ge- 
neral information and guidance. “On tlie/»ri- 
liput (first day of the new or full moon) tasting 
koomra (a sort of punikin) conduces to loss 
of money. Taking simples and drugs oiflhe 
ditiay dep/ives our voice of its harmony. 
Puruls eaten on the titeay increase our crimes. 
Radishes eaten on the chotoorthee , make us 
suffer losses. Pells eaten on the ponchoome 
spread our infamy. iWewi tasted on the sostee 
makes iis animals in the next life, lulls (me- 
rits of palm tree) eatenmn the soctoomee , shor- 
ten the peiiod of our lives. Cocoanut- water 
drunk on \\ie ostooniee makes us great blockheads • 
Pu mkins on the noboomee possess the quali- 
ties of beef. Culmee sang (a sort of pot herb) 
eaten on the dossoomee is as great a Mil as mur- 
dering cows. Seems (bean) eaten on the aka 
dossee lends to inciense our guilt. Poee sang 
eaten on the dwa dossee is as great a sill as 
murdering Biamins. Bar/oons (hrinjals)eaten 
oil tli* trio dossee affect the Afcngeviiy of our 
sons. Mauscalaee eaten on the 9 chotui r dossee 
makes valetudinarians. Flesh on the Ama~ 
bossay and poorneemah , should never be eaten, 
Und lasting burnt vegetables, or burnt fishes 
\>n Thursdays and Fiidays, is piegnanWwitli 
bad consequences.” 

But IiereVde prohibitions do not end. In 
brass potscocoanut-water is never to ly; di link, 
for the momeat tills beveiage is poured into 
such pots, it becomes cow’s •fiesh, the very 
mention of which should make every native 
spit and ejaculate Dlohavarut Manauaurut ! ! ! 
Radishes alter Pouse, pu in kins in the month*’ 
oiBhaddur; milk mixed with salt and gee, af- 
ter eating, are all as impute as beefsteak. 
Gaping^after dinners and suppers is said to 
transport the quantity of meal taken info a 
dog's belly ; drinking water in a standing pos- 
ture is not Considered very prudent, it being 
the opinion of some old denies that the water 
thus drunk eventually runs into the mouths of 
the ghosts of such persons as commit suicide. 

Som? of the higotted natives before begin- 
ning to eat, 44 take a little water in the hollow \ 
of their right hands, and bring it in contact 
with their tongueft, ntteiing at thv same time 
a slake, meaning M 1 am going to quaff tjie draf|» 
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of imniAriftffiy/* and also the word “ Joy Jon a- 
dk «cn**for rendering their hhanah quite pnlajable 
nhd dclioiofts. As soon as tbeir appetite is 
eatisAedi they stroke their belHes, crying 8a 
taboo vo Batabee, to promote the ,dvtestioi|o/ 
fond and prevent all bowel complaints. Bua 
too and IJillul were t wo giants, Bata bee J i veil 
always in the shape of a ram, and was sacri- 
ficed for <he entertainment of his brother's 
( Hillu.Cs) guests. When the pleasures of hos- 
pitality were over, H»7/u/ roared 44 Balabee* vo 
Balabee ” at which the bleating animal used to 
rend the bellies of those who eat higai^ancl ap- 
pear in his original form. 4n this manner 
numbers of mortals had been destroyed ; bni 
when it was brought to the notice of a J Won/, 
he repaired to HilluVs place, took the mutton 
chops, and disgested the meat at once by cl Pot 
of his supernatural powers. In vain did the 
giant now* cry M Batabeevo Batahce ” A check 
was from that time put against his cruelties, 
and the Moni enjoined that all persons should 
after their dinners and suppers stroke their 
bellies and utter 44 Batabee vo Balabee” in 
order to guard against indigestion?" 

The Hindoos would never shave ©very day. 
Shaving on Thursdays tends to injure their 
respecoihility and daikon their glory ; on 
Fridays, shortens the Vives of their son*, and 
on Saturdays, produces innumerable evils. 
When the Brnmins are on the same musnud , 
the Soodras think it a great sin to use water 
in cutting their nails. J 

Before the higotfed Hindoos close their 
©yes, they reoitea slake ( a translation ot which 
is hete subjoined prevent the entrance and 
the poisonousTTrtaeks of serpents in tlfe cur- 
tain. J* Oh Jlunrshaw Devce, (Goddess of ser- 
pents) mother of Gstce Basso, daughter ot 
Bassookce, wife of Jorat Kaur , my salutations 
to thee/' Alter this, sor.ie of them say," Sued* 
naprddo law” (to sleep is to gain a lotus). In 
a bed, placing one’s head on the northern ot 
western bide, is productive of dangers and 
losses. | * 

At the time of rubbing oil, the pious natives 
throw three dryps of it on the ground to initi 
gate tho burning of the sore of Grsothama —a 
fiumiug hero of Kura Patidab War . Aftei 
bathing, pew clothes are never put on, unles* 
a little, of doll or gram is chewed. Indepen 
dent of what lias been enumerated ahgve, t 
gieat many more absurd practises, ofcsemlyi 
the common functions of life, can be noticed,! 

I take a little tioiible to collect them. Bu 
liwtfi what lias already been delineated, it i* 
abundantly manifest that superstition is stih 
playing in all its forms in llii% long-beiiighiee 
Jand, arid we know of nothing so effectual ii 
checking her progie^s— so efficacious in wip 
ing of such disgraces of the country — w*o con 
duoive to the subversion of dogmas and pie 
indices as the cultivation of learning anil tin 
gHirnsi'm ot* education in every part of Hiu- 
Kuo^ian. 


No, 17, 

Before 1 bid my readers farewell, I should 
,lik© tooffer a abort nkeieh of the different po, 
jolts performed by the Hindoos during the year, 
a4d though this portipn of my theme may not 
be very entertaining to tlje residents of ibis 
place, wind to such as are already conversant 
with our domestic manners and shorter, it 
would scarcely fail to prove an idle amuse- 
ment to %m»ny a foreigner in their idle hours, 
Wc find tiiut ip every month the Hindoos ob- 
serve some religious rites or other, under a 
deep impression that it would conduce to their 
eternal welfare and happiness, and there is 
nothing in the world that can dissuade them 
from lavishing their money in the furtlieianco 
of this object 

la Bttfack a great quantity of chunnun (pre- 
pmedby rubbing a piece of samlal wood on a 
stone ) being dedicated one day to Krishna, t lie 
devotees put it on their bodies, as a wnuul |>e»- 
fuinery owing to its haviirg entered the nostrils 
df that deity. The ceiemony is called chunun 
jnttra. The same God is also worshipped on 
a moonlight night with 44 Kadhika fair," both 
swinging on doalnah, while heaps of lloweis 
aie scattered mound them, and enthusiastic 
shouts of piety pervade the place. The de- 
signation of this jjoojah is, j all dole . 

• 

In Joistee , slan jattruh , or the bathing of 
thakoors , takes place. 

In lifo-acc (the seal of Jaggumauth, opposit 
to Tuiaghnr) a great mela is bold on tins occa- 
sion. The 15. u rack pore load is thickly crowded 
tor two days successively wilh a molly crow r d 
of pedcsii inns, ami an endless number of 
rati ling vehicles ; all marching to witness the 
battling of Juggrrnautk, while the richer 
classes of natives liiic new -painted budgerows 
on life preceding ni** lit, load them with erea- 
lures of^Vi fairy mould, and taking with them 
also a few songsters and musicians, proceed to 
the spot of pifgi images in an ostentatious 
style, t 

The illumination of budgerows , the calm and 
unclouded aspect of the skv, tho benefit and 
bewitching smiles of chundra , the llower* of 
leficshibg gales kissing the 44 glad waters 1 ’ of 
the Ganges ; the war of 44 ^>or»s and punsters 
of the rival tiippris, and tluvinimatc# song 
aiid dancueoftkie Mochoaahaznr Cyprians, deck- 
ed in 44 taibmic pearls and gold," not only 
render the whole night a continuous scene of 
meniincpt and fesliwiy, but excite the 44 jovial 
Uahnns” and their comiadcs to piactise every 
f ascivious trick, and lose all icgard for decency, 
vhame and character. It is really a disgiace to 
die orthodox natives that ihcy should coun- 
tenance swell immoral usages oven oil the ho- 
oiin of the holy river, wlnnse drop of water is es- 
teemed as preeious a* life, and oil oeeasionsof 
being absoi beJ in th$ solemnities of religion. 

On the next day people of very description 
throng the M undeer of Juggernath . The bi- 
lling general ty takes place at a laic Uyur,; and 
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notwithstanding the Intense heat of the son, 
the (low of perspiration, the stink of tattered 
habiliments worn by the tower orders of Spec- 
tators, and the entire absenoeof umbrellas, 
the very sight of which irritates the young 
priests to fling brick-bats against those that 
seek their umbrage. Nay, at the sacrifice of 
every physical comfort, the fanatics ruth up.* 
on each other and rend the place with the ob- 
streperous cries of “ Joy Juggernath ! Joy Joy* 
at math V 9 until the cereuiouy is concluded. 

I 

There is another purah in *hi» month rail 
ed Do.sshara , when even one must bathe in the 
Ganges, and adore her with a variety of fruits 
ami sweetmeats. Should it not rain on the 
day of Dosshara* the serpents would be more 
venomous, and in order to guard against Llieir 
Idling and all such dingers, the natives chew 
after llieir bathing a little of whoorefta , lemon, 
roruncha , and moosoodeer doll. Most of the 
llindeo families abstain from taking rice and 
fj*h on this occasion. 

In Assar , the celebration of Rnth-jnttra 
takes place. Those for whose benefit Ruths 
or- made and dedicated to Gods, must have 
them drawn either in the compounds of their 
own houses or public roads for twelve years 
successively, after which peiiod they may he 
disposed of to the Brahmins, All Ruths are 
paraded twice every year, attended by a pro- 
cession of khole and kurlal heaters, w hose howl- 
ing sungkirtnn , however ludicrous and unplea- 
sant it may be to refined cars, is fertile in 
springing leligions emotions in the lieait of 
every Hus tome. In Mo-ace and Skrikhelho , the 
exhibition is said to be much more grand 
and ostentatious, sacred as those places are 
reckoned, being the favorite abodes of Jugger- 
nath , and people from evry part qj* Calcutta 
resort there at this time. 

In Srabon , Jhoolun Juttrn . the swinging of 
Gods and Go 'desses, is effected. •Kiislina 
was very fond of this diversion, when lie ww 
the lord of sixteen hundred blooming damsels 
of Bindabone. The turnasbals continued for 
three dais and nights, when groups of mas lined 
Baboon , with gai lands of Powers on their necks, 
lips and teeth touched with a gloss of 
meveee* and perfumery flying from their 
chaddnrs , pci ambulate the streets make 
“ dan* religion” a elojjk fnrthtdr inordinate in- 
dulgence in voluptuous songs and ipnnodcrale 
gratification of llieir sensual appel^e. 

During the month of Bhaddnr the Hindoos 
oiler eveiv day teel and G mga water to the 
souls of llieir fourteen deceased ancestors, for 
the purpose of augmenting their celestial en- 
joyments. The ce lemony is called toy pone . 

In order to gain the golden smiles of fortune 
and be happy in After life, a broto , called 
• Ononto Broto , is performed in this month. The 
Biahmius avail themselves of this opportunity 

• Meeee is &d astringent black powder. 


to rob their jodgemwM of a few rupees and dif*. 
ferent sorts of eatables, fur which they make 
tlieinVepeat some munters in returns, 

i Oft thedast day of this month all thebrari«> 
ersj carpenters and sniitbs colleot the reaped* 
live implements of trade in a corner of their 
shops and worship Biscurma* the God of alt 
manual arts, tinder an impression of thriving 
in their professions with hi* care avid kind* 
ness. On the same day the imtives busy 
jheynsel ves in the pleasures of Ahrundo % or eat- 
ing with a great many curries the. rict dressed 
on the p^^eding Highland kept in water for 
convening it into a sour article of llieir repast. 
This is done, I believe, in honor to Momethaw 9 
the Goddess of serpents. • 

According to Srimut Vaughut. Krishna was 
bom on a very dark flight in Bhaddnr . The 
Hindoo females anxious to make themselves 
dear to the God, fast on every anniversary of 
his birth day, and at night hear the story of his 
incarnation in the family of Boson Deb. T^is 
purtib is denominated Jarmo Ostoinre. On the 
next day, gangs of persons representing the 
characters of milk maids, songsters, hijrat 
(hermaphrodites, who ai e notoriously known to 
sing and dance on the birth of children) Bro- 
jobosees , daubed with turmeric powder 

(an indication of inward tr nquility) ate to be 
seen in the roads baw linf and howling to excite 
the hilarity of the mob, and impiess on tlieir 
minds the manners and customs of the people 
of Mutkoora , when Krishna was born there. 

During the months of Aussin and Kartic % no 
less than live poojahs of a veiy conspicuous 
nature are celehi ited. They are designated 
Door yah , Lncke t Shartia, Jogodhatree, and Car tic • 
In the t relit guy, Kama intmd iced (lie Dohgruk 
Poojak among mankind. It ttVs done for the 
purpose of destroying Havana , why had carried 
away his wife hy^orce. The image, which is 
fni tiled of this goddess, foi worshipping her, 
Humilities every IVaiuee of fieiccncss and ter- 
ror. In ancient limes, when the giant Jlfpysa- 
soor (the offsptingof a most reverend Mnni a ini a 
she buffalo) began to exercise Ins oppression 
and cruelty in every part of the woild, and 
encroach ** on the powers and dominions*' of 
t lie *• deities of heaven,’* it was Doorgah that 
had the lilmhiess to fa«'e that monster of 
iniquity, standing on her furiiflis linn, waving 
dreadful missile weapons in her ten hands, ami 
accompanied * y her two bravesons Karlic and 
Gonesh s (the fomier bestriding a peacock, and 
ilie latter n big mouse) and Luchmi and 
raietie, glancing on the night lotuses. The 
battle was fought by both parlies with unpre- 
cedented courage and jnli epidily, and termi- 
nated in tlj,e de«tiiiclioti # of the giant. Such 
being the magnanimity of Bhnggobnttit , it has 
been thought proper to adore her and her at- 
tendants in llii's veiy martial character, that 
(lie world might lie easily convinced of her un- 
common heroism and omnipoicucy. 

# A few days before the commencement of tho 
poo j ah , the dull, monotonous aspect of Calcut- 
tp fades away, and the shouts ofjalurrity and 
theta** of business pervade all lU quarter#; 
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The smithfand braziers become »o roused to 
overwhelm Ibetf customers with an oxtraordi 
nary supply%of gold, silver, and pewterbrna- 
ments, brass plates, &c., that the clang of their, 
anvils, the clash of their hammers, and the 
groans of their hellows are belli d evbry 
minute. The Moyrahs and Bhoonee Wa!lahi % 
ambitions of manufacturing superior sundews 
und julpayns for consignment to stomach , roast 
themselves day and night in an uiiextinguish- 
ed blaze of tire, which so much envelopes 
their wasp-frequented abodes in thick vo- 
lumes of smoke, that the very eyes of the in- 
mates get veiled in a sort of 44 diniTmTusion” 
When they 44 roll in vain*' to examine the com- 
position of the dijferent ingredients boiling in 
hhoolis 

-■ ■ - - yet not the more 

Ces«e they to wander where the sugar planters haunt, 

Sudder, [Unfurl, or noi*y mart*, 

Smii with the love ol* charming money. 

T£lie Halooee Khurs , certain of effecting an 
extensive sale, display in tlieir decent illumin- 
ed dokhauns lariges of mutahee and kurfee , glis- 
tening with a blight diversified hue, and dres- 
sed with every attention to nicety and taste. 
The two side of public roads become s wanned 
with baskets, containing varieties of fruits 
and vegetables. People of every description 
and denomination are^to he found in all the 
hauts and bazars ; some making most ohstie- 
perous crie« for reduction and dustooree , some 
looking quite peiplexed with the hustle of 
shops and shopping; some stifleiing the con- 
tumely and insolency ofslioetnakeis,and Dac- 
ca clothes sellers for ictiirniiig their tilings alter 
III ejacur time ; some folding their hands and 
caressing the hem ds ol ' do bandars for a favou- 
rable* Inn gain, while others skampering in a 
oliukle ol'rieligfit from the hum of men with 
sweetipeats and fancy articles in tlieir bands, 
to enjoy the rusticity of tlieir own villages 
and home. The appioaeh of this poojal^ 
tin ills thousands of raptures in the liearti 
of e*ciy Hindu, This is tlie time when 
presents of sweetmeats, clothes, &c, flow 
I'ioiii one house to another ; when the pleasui es 
of sociality and fiiendship arejafkted to the 
veiy In im —when the long separated hushends 
clasp thfcir dearest wives with every affection 
and lo\ e — wh»*p the children of different fa- 
milies, altiied in giotesque habiliments, with 
snipes of lace shining here and theie, are 
sent i on nd to each other for pus poses of mutu- 
al invitation and reciprocation of courtesies; 
and, in fact, whatever tends to hind the ityhole 
race wiiti one tie of fraternization is attempt- 
ed and attended to atthis happy period of the 
year. The poojali is kppt up three days ; dining 
which time lmih the males and females endea- 
vour to enhance their external beauty, and like 
nothing so much as*jest, hilarity, song and 
dance. Some of the families entertain kan» 
ga Ires flinch on this occasion, and sacrifice 
buffaloes, goats, rams, ; umkins, cucumbers, 
sugar canes and human forms made of poun- 
ded rice or congealed milk before the goef- 
dps. The Bustoms never allow any animal 
4n>e sacrificed in their houses, but the Saktoes 


■re people of • quite different d ((position, . 
and bawl and danee, and dank blood on their 
bodies after the eonofitx ion of boleedaun. On 
the first day the Goddess Doorgah is invoked 
by dint of munturs, when she is said to ap- 
fibar, in an ivisihle shape before her worship- 
pels and resides in the linage intended for her. 

A great quantity of rice, gram, gue % sundesses , 
meetaye.es , shurbuts , arid such other delicious 
dainties is then ollered to her, day and night 
dining her stay in Hindoostan, nr in other 
words (< three fays and three niyhle” 

On i he fourth day all the streets and terraces 
of Calcutta present a regular pavement of 
heads. Procession after procession moves to- 
wards the river, and the beating of dholes , 
the rattling of tassahs, the attitudinizing of 
j u 9 y°junips % dressed in a most fantastic style, 
the ai ray of burkundazes and sepoys , armed 
with* cltfhs and bayonets added to the tu- 
rn ul tons ness of the mob, produce a soi l of Ba - 
hel eon fusion in the Native pmt of the town. 
The scenery of zenana of e\ ery house is at- 
tractive at this time to every spectator. A 
bevy of beauty wrapt in richest clothes and a 
profusion of gems is to be seen, peeping 
through partially opened jillmills and grated 
windows, and brightening up sometimes with 
blushes when looked upon askance by any 
passenger. The idols of families are taken on 
board the slopes, and are geneially thrown ill 
the middle of Hi e river, letting at the same 
minute two or three nilhunt birds lly, which 
diversion is thought productive of infinite 
good. 

When ihe glorious orb glides down the 
western hoiizon, the worshippers return home 
after destroying Dooigah, accompanied by 
their poorohits, who bring along wish them a 
pot of Ganges water, with a twig of koroopee 
tree immersed therein. On reaching the place 
where the poojali took place, the puoeohit mut- 
ters find besprinkles tlie water of ihe pot by 
the twig' on the heads of all the members of 
t^e family, who sit around covering tlieir 
legs with clolhes c for Hi? ptirpo-e. and as soon 
as the observance of this usage, which is said 
to conduce to their prosperity and happiness, 
is over, they sotihhleon small slips of plan- 
tain leaves the name of Dooryah , and cmhrare 
with each other full of joy and smiles. The 
young bpw down to the ojd and the old heap 
upon the voting benedictions by saying 4 fc May 
you be a Rajah, may yotf live long, may you 
have a golden inkstand and pen ! ! !" The fe- 
males, des.ifous of cultivating and preserving 
friendship, with all put small bits of sweet- 
meats in the mouth of every member of tlieir 
family, while the ceremony of hugging, and 
blessing continues. So sweetening palates 
they a pprehend prevents all gall and pioduces 
love, harmony, peace and tranquillity. To 
attain a sweet end, the application of sweet- 
meats is therefore necessity I 1 ! 

« 

At nine or ten p.M.,*wlten 44 the toil and trou- 
ble*' of the poojali is over, and the Baboos fa- 
tigued with the hard labour of * 4 three days 
and nights'* recline on their elevated gpddies, , 



\rniof ft profound Bvtiackarga 44 with spectacles 
on nose and pooch on aid*” are apt to norm* 
Use somewhat in this way :- M Oh, the world, 
created oat of delusions, to-day we laugh, to- 
morrow we weep Nothingia stationery. S£e 
the goddess adorned oar Baboo’s da’hlaun 
these three days, but to-night her divine^mago 
is no longer to be seen. Our own life is wa- 
varing 'every minute, and we all one day 
shall be quite extinct. This is all Buyg > - 
batin' s wish ! !l” f 

No. 18 . 

Lucki, or the goddess of fortune, is worship- 
ped on the filth night after poorgali “ leaves 
the woild to darkness,” on account of her re- 
tdriiing to the blessed regions of Kylas. It is 
usual to drink cocoanuts, and, if possible, to 
refrain from sleeping altogether on this occa- 
sion, as the goddess is said to wander from 
one bouse to another, crying *‘ who wakes ori 
such a beautiful nigllt? Sleeping he ng there- 
fore highly repugnant to Lucius taste anil 
liking, for well might she sing with Thomson, 

Is liter e aught 
In sleep that can cliann the wi-e ? 

The sagacious Hindoos generally engage them- 
selves during her residence in the eailli in 
some sort of revelry or other, bidding defi- 
ance to the hulling charms of Morpheus, and 
endeavouring not to close their eyelids tiniil 
the morning appears. This poojah lasts but a 
single night, and on the next day, this bounte- 
ous goddess, on whose benign smiles depends 
our aggrandizement, and rise in the wot Id, or 
to in:erpret the belief of my countrymen, the 
repitl accumulation of rupees , annas ami pies 
without any exertions of our own, yi drowned 
in the river, which is supposed to mean her de- 
parture for a short time. # 

In the image of Shami, fierceness^ horror, 
and fury arc blended together. She is of/i 
very black color, and is represented in a stan- 
ding post uie on the breast *of her husband, 
Shiva, with her bloody longue quivering with 
wiaih, dishevelled locks Hung behind in a 
wild profusion, numbers of Alain heads hang- 
ing round her neck, and daggers and javelins 
glittering in her hands.* In this dreadful shape 
she is. said have destroyed jSumbooPlisumboo 
and Roctobeej , the most poweifu! giants of the 
Mutto yug, which event lias been ably chroni- 
cled' iiy an Indian hard, in the sha|fb of an epic 
peorn, called Chundee , and which is recited 
with no little animation and enthusiasm at Ibe 
time of Doorgah poojah by the sapient . ' 

B hut tachar gees . — Shamah poojah is celebrated 
to commemorate the exiraoi dinary bravery and 
wonderful might of Shama or Kali . It lakes 
place on a very dajjc night, and many a goat, 
ram, ami buffalo are sacrificed before her. 
The place where the goddess \% adored is puri- 
fied with cow dung tl and filled with rice, yhee, 
fruits of different sorts, sweetmeats and mataees . 
Some of the rich natives give to the goddess 
•gold ornaments, which eventually go into the 



pockets of th« Brfthftfins, This peejafe tent* 
also one night, and the goddess ip drowned Jo 
; the river the next da y. 

Oq the day of this poojah (he Hindoos, who 
are proverbially a dirty set of people, cleat* 
their houses and suffer not a speck of dirt to 
be near them. The females generally fast, and 
make, on small sections of pianlajp trees, fronts 
of Luchme and Ah-Luchme (God o ess of pover- 
ty *and misery) of pounded rice, lamp-blank 
and tugmeric powder, which are kept in a 
roouif the floor of which exhibiting a portrai- 
ture of flowers, thrones, legs, &c. decked out 
r>y gentle fingers with the white of peetolee. As 
soon as the blight soorah Ifeings to gljmmer 
and glide down to his occidental couch, the 
geernee* of every family collects around her 
all the women and children of the house and 
assuming a degree of importance and an air of 
supeiioriiy in her gait, mutters the following 
tale, inculcating the necessity of imbibing ha- 
hits of cleanliness and illustf alive of the dan- 
ger of accumulating filth in dwelling houses. 

4t In days of yore there lived a Brahmin and 
Brahmoni f in a hamlet. They were very poor 
and extremely uncltan. In eveiy corner of 
their cottage heaps of dust, soot, sUaw and 
decayed vegetables liaj) gathered, but neither 
of them ever thought of removing them. The 
Brahmoni never cut her nails nor painted her 
feet with the led siren kes of alta . One even- 
ing of Shamah poojah the Brahmin having 
received nothing from Ins neig It him is, was re- 
turning home with a few betels in his mouth 
and betel-nuts in hand after a fatiguing round: 
a tangled wood lay acioss his way. When 
he leached it, a huge female form of » most 
grisly* aspect, appemed before him, crying, 
•• With belelnuts in hand , betel in mouth , wither 
dost thou stray Brtihmun thakoor T TelTCoonet 
Boone# has been messed with a son!" This terri- 
fied the Uiaciiiiiin y much that lie fell en- 
hanced on the gtound. He however soon re- 
covered his sense, arid with a dejectcd*spiiit 
writhing in the peituibation and agony of fear 
lie arrivedjioine. “ Oh Brahmoni,” said he | 
have iceei\e<l nothing to-day and have seen a 
most dieadful figure sci earning “With betelnuts 
in hand, betel jn mouth whither dost thou stray 
Brahman Thakoor , tell Coonee, Boonee has 
been blessed with a son ! Scaiee was the narra- 
tion of this ciieiimslance over, when another 
gigantic creature of an equally appalling na- 
ture issued fiom one of the corneis of the cot- 
tagmyelling, “Sho is may sister, she is my 
sister-*! was Boonee , I am Boonee. Gxecral le 
shade who art thou that dwellest in our cot- 
tage ? We two sister.** Coonee and Boonee , 
live whether rubbish and dirt are allowed to 
accumulate, and also ne^r such persons as are 
strangers to cleanliness. This was a lesson to 
the Brahmun and to the Brahmoni ; they now 
changed their mode of living."** Soye children 
and girls,” continues the greenee , “ you must 

• . 


* Geernee means the head of the females in a family, 
f Brahmoni means the wife of a Brahmin # 
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try to be ?ery clean and neat to-day unless you 
choose that ^our dwelling house shoufl be 
liaunted by those two hobgoblins/' 

With such remarks and apopth{igms tjii« 
long tirade is usually concluded. The audi 
cnee, much edified by this lore, now disposes 
and hies to the room where Luchmi is to l> * 
adored. Meanwhile, a general illumination 
takes place in a native part of the lovu. AH 
the terraces, verand ills, and windows, ni\ 
every creek and ore vino are 11 »oded with lights 
and bundles of dried handies of II & trees 
are consumed in the roads by the lower classes 
of people, which has often proved a very un- 
pleasant and dangerous diversion.. II do re 
Lnchthi and Shamu are worshipped, Ah-tuchm^ 
is placed on a koolo, and is driven out of the 
Jiouse with the beating of pthhotet and saying 
“ Lack mi is come Ah- Luchmi gone out. 


every morning and evening in a pastoral hablf^' 
in tho flowery banks of J amanita — sweetening 
every ear with the sound of his tlnte. One day* 
sixteen hundred blooming milk maids of the 
place (who Irid all along longed to he the mis- 
tresses af Krishna) were indulging in aquatic 
diversions in the river, when the cunning Go l 
who was lo inging in the adjoining parterres, 
went to the Innk, And hid all the clothes 
which limy Ind left the.e, oreiious to tlirir »*n- 
j oi in r the til entire of s wimmi >$,and he climb* 
ed a Kel-Kotlmnno tree, to Ining blushes on 
their fu'es. After much entreaty and suppli- 
cation the milk maids received trick their ap- 
parel, but the sight of Krishna was so very 
alluring and fascinating, that they all expresed 
a wish to marry him. The gracious God not 
willing to turn a do if car to iheir solicitations, 
desiued them to meet him on the approaching 


full-moon night in the embowered shades of 
From the commencement of Kirtic to the , Niconejo-bone, where ho promised to exchange 
clos^j of winter, a banb.ii with a glim nering ! with them the vows of friendship and love. In 
lantern at its tup is to lie seen every night o i I pursuance of this intimation, the beau eous 


i tup 

the terrace of every native family* Ttiis i« 
called Ah Kins Peerdep^or lighting a I mi:) in 
the skv« which is said to be productive of posi- 
tive good. 

Juggodahtree (nurse of the world) has four 
bands, and rides on a«!ion 'ying on an ele- 
phant. This Goddess is represented in this 
shape, and \vor>liippe l one duv and one night. 
She is also fond of e iting ’mlTaloes, go its, rams, 
cumurasu , fruits and sweetmeats. Tuo object 
of adoring Knrtic , (a very handsome son of 


iriilk-maids repaired to that rural spot on the 
appointed night. The face of the sky was 
calm and s-rene, the silvery moonbeams 
gently danced on the rippling rills and run- 
lets ; the nrhonrs of Niconrjo hone abounded in- 
sweetest fragrance ; the vaHcys and the wood 
lands were carpettad with flowers of the richest 
hue, ther melody of birds and the hum of 
insects were exquisite an I delicious, and time 
were so many graces an I attractions in the 
scenery of that night, that the whole of Bindu- 
bane seemed wrapt in a mantle of lovelin ws. 
Door yah, riding on a peacock, with a how and j In such a night as this was Krishna ajisorb- 


arrow in hand) is to get children. Dsbokee, the 
wife of Bussoo Deb, performed the poojali first, 
and w«s blessed with a soil known hy be 
name of Krishnd. Every git I who does* not 
soon become a mother, is advise I to resort to 
this expedient for effcctuatii^ the end. It is 
for tins purpose that this pooja lias been intio 


for til ^benefit. of barren women on the night of 
the last day of the month of Knrtic . Those 


ed in joy and inerri cent with his dearest 
mistresses, and enjoyed every pleasure of 
conviviality and love. To preserve from 
oblivion, such a glorious act of Ibis deity, the 
Hindoos commemorate it every year in an 
ostentatious way. The place wlieie the image 
of Krifehna and that of his “ Kadika fairest" are 


rliiccd into the world, nird celebiated chiell v 4 ^ worshipped, is adorned with flowers, birds. 


& ( c. of sota % and no efforts are left untried to 
make it appear lifce Nicnpjo-bone, The tnm ishn 


young lad; vs who were never in that agree- ; is exhibited three days find three nights, do- 
able state in which “ ladies love* to be who ring which the natives amuse themselves with 
love their lords/* are in the habit of deelur- songs, music and feasis. 

ing sole ki nly in sib-nee ami socrecy, that! In Aujran the Natives mike on a certain 
they will worship the god with* great vene- dav a medley of new rice, jaggrey, colag soaUe 
ration if lie coifiurs on them the blessing. In and tnolsa* and invoke ‘the souls of tapir de- 
consequence of this superstitions belief Knr ceased ancestois „ hy dint* of their Pon^ohits 
tic lias acquired a great popul iriiy among munters to feel there-U|mn The cieuionv U 
our females, which lie Is not likely to loso called Nob’&no. In this month Gunnh Jo no nee, 
till ili*‘v themselves are convinced of the fal- or the GodHess Doorga, sitting with her son 


lacy of their notion. 

Rath Jattra is an equally delightful and 
heart stirring j^urub. The circumstances which 
H§?6 given birth to it are delineated in a most 
elaborate manner in firimut Vaugbnl , a .stand- 
ard theological work of the Hindoos. 1 am 
afraid, I shall pollute t lie virgin ears of my rea- 
ders, if I give here a literal translation of tint 
portion of Vaugbut, I shall therefore content 
myself with a more succinct account as to thy 
origin of this Poojah , which, I presume, would 
be quite sufficient for vny purpose. Whilo 
Krtflma lived in Bindabonc t he used to rove 


Gonenk in her lap, is worshipped. It lasts 
only one day. 

At the end of Pause, the Hindoos tic their 
beds, chests, alrniralis, boxes, windows, and 
Venetian]! witli straws, wound up together for 
the purpose of being fortunate in the world. 
The last three davs of this month are dedicat- 
ed to eating petahs and sofoochakles* (a sort of 
cake) whose luscious flavour is always grate- 
ful to the native palate, and tasted with no 
slight smacking of lips add display of jaws. , 

The poojah of Sersawute (Goddess of learns 
ing) takes platfe in Mstug , a very pleasant » 
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month In Calcutta, Thin goddess is of a white 
colour, and is represented as dancing with a 
haip ill hand in a garden of lotuses teeming 
With hum hi in}; hees and hokeehs muting with 
the gentle Illinois of /M.daah* Aticr Ihr 
Poorouhil has chu|intcd the necessary munters 
for her invocation and laid a heap olMloaeis 
at her feet, the male woisliippeis stand before 
her with folded liads, inplot itig her divine 
self to pour wisdom into their minds! It is the 
ii i in conviction of t lie native^ that all know, 
ledge and philosophy emanate from Seraswati , 
and those to whom she is psopitious distin- 
guish themselves in the houudless field of in- 
tellect. Willi this goddess, inkstands, pens, 
and such other implements of intellectual war- 
faie are annually worshipped. Some of the 
Hindoos do not think it proper to eat plums 
befoie this poojah; hut, they aic all of opinion, 
that walking, riding, or taking trips, is indis- 
pensably necessary on this occasion. We 
thercloic see them in loukahs or boats on this 
da>, cai coring dovtn to Jiaulee Khaul and 
Ahchanuck , tlieic to despoil Hie poor liusbanii- 
men of their beans and fruits, as well as to 
amuse themselves with a hoarse jargon of 
tuppus and cob bees* 

In Faulgoon the Dhole Jaltra creates a sensa- 
tion among the natives. Previous to the com- 
mencement of this tamasha a chachur^ix a huge 
mass of hinihoos and clay placed in an erect 
posiiion iu compounds or public roads is burnt 
w 11I1 two rams of pounded rice ,in commemoration 
ol Krishna's valom in deslioying two giants. 
On ihe next day Krishna and liadeha are swung 
in a ckowkcc, when heaps of aabcer and koon i- 
kooni arc flung upon them, and all the bigol- 
ted Hindoos become excited to dirty each 
oihcr’s clothes with this disagi eea^le stuff. It 
is recoded in Srimut Vaughbat that Krishna 
gratified himself and his sixteen hundred milk- 
maids with t his pastime in a Dutenah , wfiile lie 
was in liindabunc. an 1 the object of Repealing, 
this amusement of lh$L worthy God with eveyy 
feeling of devotion *uid pftly, is merely lo 
conciliate his kin .ness and«love. D hale Jat- 
tra is continued three days, during which peri- 
od considerable feivour of enthusiasm ap- 
proaching to madness is evinced in harrasing 
all “ ncai, tiimly dressed" persons with sliow- 
eis of aubecr and ti£im&iic powder. ^ 

Doorga is again Worshipped in Chiotro un- 
der the denomination of Basuntefbui there is 
not much pomp and pageaufiy uite/fidant oti the 
celebration. A few da>s betore the end of this 
month, tattling of dhahs is lo be heard in all 
the streets i.f Calcutta, and groupsofionaseef are 
Ho he seen going and coming l ack from the ri- 
ver f with fans and boring rods in hands. It is 
incumbent on these fanatics who thus ptcparc 
to encounter the hardships of ('hurruch- poojah , 
to visit eveiy day a temple of Mohadeva , and lo 
abstain from animal and vegetable tood alto- 
gether from the date of their commencing the 
Sonnash till it is concluded. Three days be- 
fore the Churuck- poojah , the sonmsees #alk in 

* Soother® breese. 


the roads with branches of thorny trees la 
their hands on which they leap from a high 
place, in order to convince the spectators of 
ihrir having gained supernatural abilities ow- 
ing to their devoting themselves lo the a flora* 
i imi of ShevG, as well as to lorm ail iniimato 
connexion with tliat Gnd by toi luring. llicir 
own bodies. On the next day Uiey lull oil 
knives and Irom cliivateil auipes ol bam* 

‘>pos, throwing at intervals cocoanuts and belle 
against the nearest beholders. At night they 
all go^o Kali ghaut with holing rods, spades, 
crows, daggers, &c. and perforate with these 
some parts of their bodies, and return homo 
dancing and jumping in aji exultant air. Oil 
the morning of baunforah , or boring, .all the 
verandah , teriaces and roads are uncommonly 
crowded. Gajauns f consisting of llag-bearers, 
tom-tom healers, songsters, tomasak wallah #, 
attired in most grotesque and fantastic habits, 
and exhibiting sometimes most indecent spe- 
ci mens of their proficiency in bulfoonery % and 
stionasees moving with dexterity the iron in- 
struments pierced into their bodies, while 
some of them clouding the procession with 
volumes of smoke ai ising from the constant 
offering of ineen>e on the fire blazing in their 
saut/iolres * parade in the public stieets by 
the richest natives, with a degree of sclf piido 
and consciousness of superiority in the consi- 
derable disbursement of their wealth for the 
encouragement of such fooleries . Figures of 
mud and paper, manifesting not the slightest 
effort of imagination or art in their formation, 
arc not uncommonly added to the tamashaw to 
augment its relish. But whatever means may 
be resorted lo, to eneliance the comic viitues, 
there is nothing in it that ran be worthy the at- 
tention or to attract the curiosity of enlightened 
men. The perforation of linihs, the shedding 
of blood, and lacerating the wnundgi parts 
from a mistaken 1 * idea of securing the good 
, will of Shiva, are scenes that cannot but bo 
revolting to our feelings, and fill onr minds 
with horror. Some of the sonnasees are •aid to 
have boied their bodies with bayonets swords, 
snakes an^l dakies\ of no small breadth. 

On the next day churruch-gauch (a largo 
piece of wood with two or three baiikboos tied 
at its top) infixed. At sun-set a tumultuous 
inhble gathers around this* swinging post, 
when the churnhe.tjs<\ animated by the music of 
dhauks and dholes rush lo the glory of having 
their hacks boied with a piece of iron, where- 
with a strong rope being tied, they are sent 
above one at a time, where they move about 
their legs and hands, shewing an utter dis- 
regard to the pain they are labouring under. 

The Vat Yohoje takes place the next day in the 
morning. Some of the eannaseet fall prostrate 
on the roads,, which it, perhaps, meant as a 
finishing stroke to their labours, indicative or 
their zeal for religion , and then take their 


# • Sunt -holes meant a guer*es«ive number of iron wiree 
with which the sonnasees bore their ribs, 
f Dal cm is a sort of grinding machine 
$ Churukeys are those that awing. # 
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, uiu a I meal to invigorate their exhausted 
frames. In the evening a mela is held ‘near 
Bowaneepoor , where all classes of persons re- 
pair to witness the sprinkling Of vehicles, the 
modest features of Hindoostanee boebecs, Hie 
array of turbanded Kkottas , the careless march 
of spectator*, the srrnndeur of the bazar and 
the sublime * image of Kali . 

I have dwelt here on the poojahs % which have 
1>een usually adopted by the Hindoos ns Hie 
heat means of rising to the pinnacle oj glory, 
and at riving at the goal of genuine happiness. 
Besides these, there are a few more, which no 
Jess engage the attention of the parties whom 
they concern. The fishermen adore Macaul, 
P«d of fishes ; the woodmen and the residents 
in jungles, worship Kaloo Roy and Ducltin Ray 
(Gods of feline species) ; the Hindoo mothers 
pay their homage to Soste(\ ortectress of chib 
dren) and punchanon (destroyer of children); 
and peisons involved in difficulties and dnn- 
g« r*re\ere Soobachoonec for hettciing their cir- 
cumslances tliiouiih her influence. But these 
being all of an insignificant character, it is not 
necessary to expatiate on them. 

I am afraid, it will appear from these 14 ink- 
lings”, that the geneiality of the Hindoos have 
for a consideiahlo period been immersed in 
superstition and iiumo’rnlity and la lion ring 
under innumerable prejudices and fallacious 
notions. Hut let it not be thought that such a 
sad picture will ever continue to harrow up 
the feelings of the friends of improvement. 

The light of knowledge that has begun to 
dissipate the clouds which had darkened the 
face of India from time immemorial, is destin- 
ed to attain its meridian glory and “ shine more 
and more unto the perfect day." Schools and 
colleges have been established in many parts 
of Hindftostan, and the reports that have been 
given of the progress of the pupils are general* 
ly of a most flattering natirre. The intelligent 
portion of the native community now seem to 


appreciate their own rights and privileges, 
and eye co-operating with the Government to 
promote the "cause of education . and support all 
1 useful objects and undertakings. The Agri- 
Hurti cultural Society are making most strenu- 
ous effoits to rouse the apnthetic natives to 
the important task of ameliorating the agricul- 
tural resources of their country. The Asiatic 
Society arc enriching Indian lore and di'lfusing 
j a know le^ge of arts and sciences. The lauda- 
ble cxcitions f)f the Steam Qpinmiitee for 
facilitating the intercourse between GiOat 
Britain and India will, in all probability, be 
crowned with success. The establishment of 
(he Medical College will eventually put an 
end to all quackery, and contribute to the ad- 
vancement of the country in civilization and 
learning. In whatever point of view we may 
consider jhe anticipations of patriots and phi- 
lanlhrophists as to the regeneiation ofHiudoos, 
we find that they aie by no in “a ns utopian as 
is supposed by some. We know that coming 
events cast their shadows before. 

•The effulgence that has already brightened 
the midnight darkness of this land of igno- 
rance, 41 cannot again he quenched; it is free 
and open and accessible as I lie air we breathe." 
We see that our country is uow placed on a 
much more favourable footing than it was at 
any time beloie, and intelligence is fast spread- 
ing itself among the natives. The period, 
therefore, cannot he far awav, when she will 
enjoy the glories of morality and civilization, 
and wear a spectacle delightful to every eye. 
Calcutta , Aug. 28, 18.‘J7. 
p. s. — The wi iter of these papers craves the 
indulgence of the public lor the imperfections 
that may have crept into them, as also lor the 
typographical eirors which have appeared al- 
most in cveiy number, ami rendered many a 
sentence qiftte ungrammatical and unintelli- 
gible. But, good readers, kindly overlook these 
faults, <or neither himself nor the worthy gen - 

t ilemenol the Press are yet so clever as Crichton . 
^So adieu. '—Englishman. 


MILITARY FLOGGING. 


A correspondentof the Delhi Gazette , lias agi- 
tated the question of military flogging, and 
though we do not think it is a punishment likely 
to he dispensed with, yet so long as a part of the 
Indian army is subject to it, whilst other&in the 
same regiment aic exempt, it is right that the 
attention of the public should be occasionally 
called to such an extraordinary mode of en- 
forcing discipline, to which we know of no pa- 
rallel,* unless we suppese the Christian drum- 
mers and privates in the Indian hrrvit, perform 
the part of whipping boy, a functionary whose 
vicaiious punish in cut used to strict e terror in- 
to the hearts of our princes when they had 
themselves transgressed. * 

The remarks of the Delhi Gazettes cor- 
respondent on the deceptions practised in 


recruitii/g, are, wp fear, bff^too well deserved; 
they must have a.tendency to infuse discontent 
into a ssrvitee which they find very different 
from what they had been led to expect. But as 
our Government never can introduce a con- 
scription, how Are men to he obtained for such 
a service as ours? We find that recruits are 
never wanting for an irregular expedition* 
The British legion was easily filled lip with 
volunteers, though the men must have known 
that they had nothing to hope for from the li- 
berality of the Spanish (government. lint a 
service of that l^iml is considered temporary, 
the period of enrolment is short, and the ad- 
venturer thinks he can get away if he dislikes 
it. NU so the British army ; the necessities of 
colonial service ^require long periods of enlist* 
meat; the expense of sending homo # those • 
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whoso time had expired would be too great if 
the term were abort. But the inducements held 
out to join the army arc so small that, as the a 
schoolmaster progresses, it will become more 
and more difficult to procure recruits. Youtig 
men who can rnajniuin themselves at home 
will not he induced to enlist, and tho army 
will be forced to (ill up its ranks wiili men ol 
irregular habits and bad characters. The sys- 
tem of discipline, therefoic, so far frwm being 
relaxed, wi Improbably have lof»e drawn tight- 
er, as the inducements to enter the anny be- 
come less, flow is ibis to be avoided ? only 
we ili i nk. by substitu.ing rewards for punish- 
incuts. And how can that be done, so long as 
the Troy aristooiaey look to every commission 
in Hie army lor their own families? It lias been 
given in evidence that soldiers in general are 
not willing to accept promotion ; lmutlii* onl\ 
shews that the class recruited fiom is unlit lor 
it, or that promotion is rendered undesirable 
by oilier circumstances. But there are oilier 
modes of rewarding* men besides rank. The 
Biitisli Indian army might be recruited for 
special service in this country, and a condition 
of that service might lie, eligibility alter a cer- 
tain term of service, to the va-»t number of 
comfortable situations which are now other- 
wise disposed of. India is held by military 
tenure, and for that reason wc think every re- 
ward ought to lie given to the militafy that is 
compatible with its good Government. 

It would be no hardship to any candidate for 
office in this country, that the first quest iou 
put to him should be, how long have you serv- 
ed the slate in arms ? 

If, instead of lying accounts of the riches to 
lie obtained by the plunder of India, a list was 
made of all the offices and q*ii ploy mints suita- 
ble to the soldier, and the Government oven to 
pledge itself not to give these to any others, 
so long as soldiers could be found qualified 
who brut completed their i eriixl ol.servioc # . 
(whatever that might Ije) a. string inducement 
would be held out to respectable young men to 
enlist, and a still greater inducement would 
be created for steady good conduct during the 
period of service. Hope is one of the mo* 
powei I'ulof human motives, and could scarcely 
fail to produce its full U fleet under cir- 
cums^tnces. * , 

But with regard to the total abolition of flog- 
ging in the army and navy, we own that we do 
it it see how ilcan be effected, without the sub- 
stitution of sometbfg worse. We have lately 
bad occasion to remark, that solitary conflne- 
nffent led to incurablejlisease in this cliiqate. 
No doubt, the punishment of (logging has been 
greatly abased, and the discussion which has 
taken place, will assuredly have the effect of 
checking this evil. •Jhe more it is confined 
4o cases really requiring severe examples, the 
more efficacious it will be* but it is very diffi- 
cult to say bow officers could enforce a sgyere 
discipline, rendered perhaps doubly irksome 
by'fatigpe and privations, if they had not 
•onto snob jnethod. Even the ffurharu. is for 
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substituting death in extreme oases. Persona' 
acc&stomed to the habits of civjl life, are too' 
apt to consider the necessary severity of a mi- 
litary service, as wanton cruelty. They for*' 
g£t that An army or navy is a machine, whioh 
can only work when all its parts are in order, 
and that habits of minute and ready obedience 
are essential to its security. We nyist not rea- 
son. Hum e lore, on military punielmients, as wo 
would on these of civil society. The siniemny 
go on with perfect harmony, though eveiy in- 
dividual is left; but, in an army, iiksotne and 
disagreeably duties must bo pci pctually enfor- 
ced for the safety of the whole. It is this 
which makes the question <yie of so # mucii diffi- 
culty ; you cannot reason with men, when Hio 
consequences of their conduct are to fall upon 
their comrades— not upon themselves. Punish- 
ment must be inflicted, and then it becomes 
merely a question — of what kind of punishment 
is the most efficacious. The suffer digs of the 
individual arc not the first consideration^ hot 
the effect, ns an example, otherwise woshoijl.d 
not find tljpo advocates of the abolition of flog- 
ging recommending death . It is urged, that 
corporal punishment is disgraceful; wc say, nil 
punishment is disgraceful, and ought lobe dis- 
graceful, otherwise it would lose its most im- 
portant use. Thousands would bo found who 
would volunteer to beffr the lash, or much se- 
verer pain, if honor was to be gained by it. 

But there again we have a reason why this 
punishment is better adapted to military than 
to civil life. The infliction in the latter is a 
permanent and indelible disgrace, be- 
cause we are not so brought together 
that subsequent good conduct could bo 
known to alone for former delinquency. 
Not so in a military service; owery man’s daily 
conduct is known to his comrades as well as 
to bis superiors, $nd it dcpcnds'on liifhsclf to 
efface all remembrance af former misconduct. 

has accordingly h'rjppcned, as wc have seen 
*hy the evidence hefoic Hie Commissioners of 
Enquiry, that Hogging lias not prevailed sub- 
sequent promotion. With regard to the test 
proposed Isir the Delhi Gazette s correspondent 
as to the effects of tins punishment in shorten- 
ing life, nothing could be more fallacious, as 
it must happen, that the great majority of pun- 
ishments fall to the lot of men of the most 
irregular habits, who are very likely to l»o 
early victims of their own excesses ; solitary 
confinement, as we have already seen, under- 
mines an unimpaired constitution.— English* 
man?0<jf. 11 . % 


The subject of military punishment is one 
of such vast importance, that we make no 
apology for recurring to u in reference lo an 
article wc quote from Wednesday's English - 
man. Our morning contemporary is ol opi- 
nion, that the punishment of Hie lash is not 
likely to be dispensed with. We, on the con- 
trary, think it is, and particularly in this army, 
(ortho reasons wo have already assigned, 
and in that opinion even the now ultra Coa- 
servative Times coooura. It may bo, that IR 
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ttaaght. f« we 
canfaw we.nMrwHb tenor the punishment 
ctf the lash.aud oansider that it will be vain 
hope fqr any extensive improvement in the 
nporal tone of our army, while a punishment 
so utterly degrading, so destructive of proper 
nianly pride, is continued. In vain is it con- 
tended, that this punishment may be so re- 
gulated ancf limited, that no good soldier will 
bo liable to it : while the power to indict it 
continues, the best men in the service may 
become subject, so long as they are subject to 
be commanded, as tliey frequently are, by 
young, thoughtless, inexperienced men, oi 
by military martinets ; and the very knowledge 
that suph a 'punishment could be indicted lor 
g disrespectful word or look, perhaps,— that 
it i 9 one of the means held indispensable to 
the maintenance of servere dicipline, is suffi- 
oient of itself to deter a better class of men 
than those Who now enlist irora entering the 
service. Our extreme case is one of excep- 
tion, 1 'and of rare occurrence, which beais witli 
it its own justification ; but by no means goes 
to the extent of proving, that if Hogging be 
abolished, death is the only substitute. The 
question of secondary punishments, both 
in civil and military life, is one of consider- 
able difficulty ; and there is, indeed, no less 
difficulty in obtaining evidence of experienced 
men, free from prejudice, in favour of a sys- 
tem which has long obtained. There is no 
fallacy more prevalent, none by which even 
intelligent minds are more apt to bo led away, 
than that of the cum hoc or post hoc , ergo propter 
hoc. All attempts to reform abuses, winch 
have long existed, are continually met with 
this fallacy . Take the case of our great pub- 
lic scPtools lor example. Propose to change 
the system in tWhin, yon are met with the old 
fallacy— “ Sep bow many great men they have 
Bent out into the woild ! as ii* pedagogues and 
schools could ever make man, however, they 
might mar gi cat men! tfhile the number of 1 
blockheads per contra is wholly left out of 
consideration.” So it is in the army : — talk of 
abolishing Hogging, you ate answeied, “ My 
dear Sir, the thing’s impossible ; anfc, besides, 
can that system be bad under which our men 
have so 'gloriously fought and conquered.” 
Yes, we would say, it may — it ifi. A system 
of which a demoralizing punishment forms a 
part, can not be good. Oli ! but it* is expedi- 
ent. Expediency, the tyrant’s plea, is as odi- 
ous and unsatisfactory here as elsewhere I and 
how is this expediency proved ? IJy induction 
from numerous and carefully registered facts, 
dispersed over a long period and oceuriing 
iirt$et vniious circumstances? no ; but chiefly 
from the opinions of men who have never seen 
any thing of any other system, and even those 
opinions are opposed*'by some men of equal 
experience, though the majority of. military 
evidence is, as might be expecied, in favour 
of the lash. Yet upon such insufficient grounds 
is it assumed, that in the army the only 
adequate secondary punisiuent, the only sulf- 

f ,ute for that of death, is the degrading in- 
tion of the lash ! ! If we would deduce a law 
political or sooigl economy, we feel the 
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a conception ere we enter on such studies of 
'fiic numerous circumstances which it is essen^ 
tia4 to consider, in order to arrive at a safe 
conclusion. Thus, for example, without such 
carelul juvcstigalion, it woiild be very natural 
to infer, that as civilization «ftl vanned, and the 
numbers of a people .increased, the proportion 
of births tp a marriage would increase ; hut the 
fact is not so, die number of built* decreases, 
and the augmentation of number is produced 
by the diminution of deaths, “ the unerring 
sign of improvement now, where are we to 
refer to the military statistics, which j ratify 
the Sweeping conclusion in favour of the pu- 
nishment of tire lash. Solitary confinement, 
we arc told, leads to incurable diseases'. 
Very .possible ; but how is that ascertained? 
Many men may, after solitary confinement, 
have been afilicted with incurable diseases ; 
but it would not follow, that solitary confine- 
ment was the cause of those diseases, and even 
if no other cause could be discovered, ami the 
inference were admitted, a question would 
still arise, whether the kind of solitary con- 
finement inflicted, might not lie in some degree 
so modified as to prevent the c fleet which is 
alleged to anise from this punishment. Some 
of the conjee houses we have seen in this coun- 
try, applied to us not nearly sufficiently 
ventilated, and placed in Munitions which 
exposed them to the sun at all hours, so that 
the heat in them must of itself be sufficient 
to engender disease. Ofcom.se, if men aie 
immured in ovens, such an ellect will follow. 
It is by a very similar piocess that gourmands 
give turkeys the liver complaint, ihesowllen 
liver being a truly epiciiienu morcean ; l m the 
baking piocess is not at all indispensable to 
solitary cAnlinemmit. Into this and many 
other considerations, the advocates of flog- 
ging fire bound to enter ere they can im.ke 
out their case. There are other punishments, 
b moicovef, t esides solilaiy confinement, w ith- 
out Hogging; arid wo f \\ ish to be informed, 
moreover, why, »if solitary confinement has 
been clearly ascertained to pi ml uce lain! dis- 
eases, it should still be, us it is, continued ? 

All punishment, w f e arc told, is degrading. 
Not exactly. A reprimand, a stoppage of 
spirits, tmi extra drill, me not degiuding; 
while the pumsliment of the lash, thb ex- 
posure to *be seized up and Hogged at the 
hal-' erts inMhe presence of hundreds, like a 
criminal attire cart's tail, is the very lowest 
degradation to which fiee and civilized man 
can l e subjected ; and he who does not feel 
it to be so, is not vvoithy to be a soldier. 
may observe too, that flogging is not only a 
degrading but a cruel and revolting punish* 
nrent, as few of those who have witnessed it 
often enough, to judge of Jt without becoming 
inured to a spectacle r so revolting, must, 
acknowledge. * 

Wfr’agree with the Englishman, that the test 
proposed by tjie Delhi Gazettes correspon- 
ded, to asoertaiu the effects the punishment 
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would prove falaeioui; for the reason assign- / reckless. Some map not, hat. the 
ed ; bat has not the punishment itself a ten-1 of the punishment to produce that result 
denoy to drive men to intemperate habit f-Jt take to be obvious.*— Hwkaru, Oct. 13* 
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THE "OPIUM QUESTION. 


Are-snleof Opinm, consisting of Mr. Co 
lien's forfeited lots and the uncleared poriini 
of the quantity assigned to the Fiench Go 
vernnient, took place to-day. The quant ily 
put up was 697 chests of Patna and 163 chests 
of Benares, together 860 chests, and though 
deposits or promissoty notes (chietly the for 
inei) to the amount of 1,009 Rs-. perjot,* were 
taken in the room from eveiy buyer at the 
time of registering his purchase, the sale went 
off at prices fully equal to those of the day in 
the hazar, and 'we Conceive higher consideia 
bly than the present aspect of the China mar- 
ket warrants the expectation of realizing 
there. The first lot of Patna was knocked 
down to the rich kotee of Luchniechund llu- 
dakissen at 1,185 which was the highest 
price of the sale, tho next lot being sold at 
1,140 and the 6i li lot at 1,130, the minimum: 
the average of the Pntua Opium wassRa-. 1,149 
per chest, while the Brnaics averaged Its-. 
1088-1 7, ranging from 1085 to 1095 pci 

chest. The public revenue realizes by thi* 
sale 9,78,210 rupees, which is rather better 
for the State, (and lor 41 the poor army" loo, 
whose pay is dependant upon the public reve 
nue,) than if all this opium had been burnt, 
as suggested by the Hurlzaru last mouth. 

The sale occupied mon^ than two hours - 
about five times as muc.l^pace as would liavi 
been lequircd to get through the same auinhci 
of chests under the old plan. The pm chaser.* 1 
weie all of a substantial class, the i^quisitim? 
of deposits having t lie e fl*ec ii*of excluding flit 
common hazar buyers, who -merely speeulait 
upon the chance of re-selling on t lie spot 
We observed that the Covenanted Oflicer win* 
piesided was furnished with a list of defaul- 
ters’ mine*, hut iio person liable to rejection 
on that account offered himself as a bidder. 

0 • 

Afl the overdue opium of'the February sale 
was paid up yesterday. The anfotint, wo are 
told, was about 10 lakhs.— Caldktta Courier , 
September 15. 


* •* The possession of the Malwa. opium seems also to 
have led io di** adoption of a new principle in Bengal. 
In-red of leptiiciing produiiion to ceitain limits, ill- 
now said to he encomaged. 1 lie collectors of the 1-rnd 
revenue aie appointed to act an deputies to the opium 
agent, and allowed a^j/onimisdon, on any incease of 
produce raided in their di-trids. •Whether this be a 
change from bad to better, or*lroni bad to won*e, remains 
to be proved. In die mean time one evil is obvious 
It sanctions further intermeddling by col lector* fKd their 
cfetabligcnents in the private affairs^Liid labour* of cul* 

Mivatiof iyoti."— Vid$ Rickard*'* India . 


“ Paw. 38, and ungrateful Malwa ! To us" yon mVmly 
>we youi pi«*eut elevation. After reduction to lb* low* 
st ebh of exhaustion trom Findaree invasion, we tuff 
nany years succoured you and ndmin*ieied to your 
• enovation an annual sum of soifle 20 to 25 lacs of ru- 
pees for i lie advancement of your cultivation, and now 
vour prodiL'ahty ia our ruin. At one lidfc it w.ia believ- 
ed, a leinedy had been found. Vain hope ! The disease 
i»ol too deep fur eradication and the Ions of Bengal retro- 
»iue lenniiH iireineiahle." 

E\tiact liomoue of 69 pnra.of a len®- signed Juatv*, 
mil which appeared in the Calcutta Courier, <ja lb* 
23.1 JuJy, 1835, beaded Opium vot»us Indigo. 

TO TUG EDITOR OF TUB ENGLISHMAN. 

Dear Sir,— In your paper of he25lli ultimo, 
tin ler the head of* 4 notice to coriespondeiits/* 

I duly observed your icmarks to a W riter un- 
der the signature of Advick. I suppose /if# 
disinterested counsel to you was, not to publish 
any mote letters of mine, or of Hujee Malio- 
ned’s. I am soriy though you th'Miuht proper 
to supnress his obliyiny communication, as I 
might pethaps have been able to give him a 
piece of advice io return for his insinuation and 
oersonahty. at least as far as I am concei tied. 
W lintei cr adiice or otheis may think of my 
letter of the 9th July, 1 care very lilfle, be- 
cause the object has in p it^iecn gained, lor 
which it was mitten i. e. Loid A'^kjand’s at- 
tention has heeiJcalled to the subject it allud- 
ed to; if in consem^iu e of my leltet, why 
then it pioves, M^Editur, you were quite 
light, in similising that his LoyNhin doe* 
oiidesccnd to read the fetters uoi«h appear 
mi the Enylishmun newspaper, and it pioves 
that 1 mft quite wrong in doubling (he tact. 

A circular lias, I hear, been issued liom be- 
low, a copy of wliicli has been received at 
• 'hnpra, calling on the magistintc of the ad- 
joining district of Saiuii to tftakc most minute 
enquiries into the slate of the crops, the grain 
in store, the poor, and the mortality from star- 
vation or cholera, and then to repot t the re- 
sult. The circular, however, calls only lor 
information, but docs not sanction the slight- 
est relief. If any thing like a true report bo 
sent from this district (jor 1 ungine the ciicu- 
lar has hcven sent to the magistrate of Tiihont) 
the reluijis under tlie head of starved to death 
will nearly equal tho.4fe of died from cholera. 
If Government really does get in answer a true 
statement of all the questions given, I ain 
qtiiUb sure it will be one of a most appaling 
nature. The returns fioni this and every dis- 
trict should all be published in detail, that 
those who know something of the real state of 
matters may see whether the questions Md 
1 are blinked or not. o. 
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THIS OPI U VC QUESTION. 


We have been all much surprised— not pnly i accounted to Government for one anna of their 
surprised hui^astonished (as a gentleman in gains *by former purchases? If not, I sup* 
the civil service once wrote to one of Iheijiose we 

.1 il.. - . | I i i . , » 


may live yet long enough to be 


■ boards) at the generosity and benevote nee display - 1 again astonished and surprized, and oneof these 
ed bv Government in granting to the poor dfs-l odcl days we may yet witness the very ertruor • 
Pressed opium gamblers in Calcutta, the small dinary occurrence of the; opium gamblers 
and insignifiennt sum of thirty lac* of rupee*, handing over 30 lack* of rivtcs out of their 
Do, if it Impossible, Mr. Editor, comply with profits as present to Government. Noiv in 
jour correspondent Query’s request, contain- case there should he a Nipal ora Burmese 
cd in your paper of the 30th ultimo (received war, they Vill have a iverry nice opportunity 
to-day) ajid let us have the publication of of shewing they tare not ungialeftfl . 

r thf °p! u ™ r{ U ^rlr’r* U °' W 0r Fr '™ «H I have been able to glean Iron. the 
crook, let nil have the Government minute papers, one thing seems pretty certain, that the 
end council orders, and the preamble tf there p.esent low prices arc the consequence of over 
lie one. # « prorwiction, and that the stock of opium ex- 

. coeds the wants of the China mniket. Such 

** GracioufS heavens, chops and tomato being tlie case is Cite forced system of i‘i]hiv»ti-« 

sauce! lor thus does Serjeant Buzfoz exclaim, on, at present in use, still to continue ? Or is 

alter quoting Mr. Pickwicks note, in the opium* no vV to he cultivated by the free will, 

midst of the most aflVniing appeal to a jury, I and free will only of the r)ot, as expressed in 
ever read (Vide JJaidell v. Pickwick) not even the regulations? Ag-in arc all the opium pe- 
save/wui except Mr. ( . Phillips inGiithire v. mil laws still to remain ? . 

Slei lie. I nun only lift up my hands and ex- Xlle Government have at last, (however di- 
clann, “ W"” *"£*•' *"'* op, urn , ato „ m | iavo |, CC n) seen the ini(|..ily 

gambl'vs ! What does the Rev. Archdeacon „f continuing the deputy opium agent and'eol- 
Dea! ry say now to op. ..... ? He once w.ote lector, as magistrate ; but ihey never will enn- 

aensihly euongh on the drug, and why was that ,| lirt , he lr monopoly will, fairness so long as 

nmiiiilt l»*l stunnrpssed f lint wn:it hi IIipv J n 


sensibly enough on the drug, and why was that ,| lirt J, leir ln ' 0n „ |)0 | y 
pan. ph 1 .;!, suppressed ? But what will hey say l|ie penal , aw9 e i Ut ' 
nt borne? What will lliosf pious old ladies, the * 
diivctors in Lradenhnll-street, say to this bene- „ ,s a 01,1 ,rM,s wo * * 
lineal gift ? Thirty lacs to opium gnmhleis!! i* e<,n t us e forsooth Ui 
44 Hut they re wery tough, as the wery old tnrhe ,n , * ha ve b 


It is a cm ions wot Id we live in now a days* 
Because forsooth two of the Suildrr An means 
in this district have been discharged for hiihery 


eaid to the farmer;' Thirty ln c s, I say again, i„ ,, 1 r,fI corruption, Government see lit to increase 
opium gam bins, and not one pice to thesiarv- lhe Ka,HMes of l,lis * ol persons, and even 

lug poor, who have Ucen forced to cultivate the j a,k «f bestowing an order of merit. It will 
ding! Guild not Got eminent at once, when ^ an orderlo promote biibery and corruption, 
t lie v braid distress prevailed in Tirboot and »«*"lhc Government irnlly believe for one in- 
Sanm. have ordered up even one lac of rupees s,ant ’ «hat if a man will be and isa rnmieai 6<>0 
t..lie distributed Jo the sniffling poor, their nipees per mensem, that giving him 200 rupees 
own opium slates too, who are forced willy mw ' e « ill make an honest mm of him ? (know 

* - m% a . • ' Mllf lintv vim »i t A ■■ mon na m n tf linoa 


rupees per mensem, that giving him 200 rupees 
moie w ill make an honest man of him? ( know 
not how main SuddO Aumeans mav have been 


nil I v to iiowrticpoppv? Not one paltry lac ”«i i.°%v ma n % &.irtoc- Aumeans mav nave been 
and vet give 30 lacs to a set (.1*): amblers ! Can- ‘'"?«‘ba;Ked Tor rascality lumber districts ; hut 
not ton publish a list iiT % the fortunate gam- 1 ,,s * It n»» w, that most unite natives in then* 

hies “ all.il ly lac disl.ibT.tion lisl!” ?"«*•, kno . w ,"°' V '° *. lie l ,r 

e* . , as jn days of yore, and lie who holds the purse 

The Government tf'.ntifle on this trifling gift wins. 1 « 


r *nust he rich in reasoning; let n* jjlicr«*f»ie 
have it without fail. For the life of me 1 can- 
not make .out any reason in the tiling. It 


And now, Mr. Editor, to conclude, “God 
hlessxour benevolent eye-hrows” the opium 
gambler* ought to shout out, w henever they 


smells stiongly of job ! job ! and # so I take it *ce the light of Lord Auckland's countenance, 
the whole matter, is and has been from first I can only say in the wqida of that lespectn- 
to lust. Reason ! Whv Captain Farquharson l>|c youth 43am Veller, 11 If jour Lordship bad 
of the Jiunyerford , who bought my friend's seen half the distress I lia\e witnessed inti his 
indigo 2or 3 seasons ago, and lo*t a lac of district, it yauld penetinte your innocent 
rupees by it, might just as well demand this heart and come out again at the other side.” 
sum or the seller for compensation. Theown- j , Mr . Editor, 

er ol the Hurharu , Mr. Samivel S— III, *Wglil VAur must nhudent servant 

just as well send in his claim to Gevern.nont, Y * ur most obudc " t SrrTn " f ’ 

and ask lor compensation for the loss he has UliveR iwi&T* 

sustained, and is likely to sustain by his pa- Tirhoot, Sept, 5, 1837. * 

J icr's having been floored, because people pre- [ Englishman , September 16. 

ertlie Englishmans good sense and well writ- 

ten articles to the old Hnrkaru’s twaddle. If We should have thought that our evpning 

we never get to the true reason for this most eontemporary would have bfeen content like—* 

astonishing gift, are can only be on the look „ L;t(1# Ja * k Ho|W 

out for some other proofs of the Government s „ W j 10 sal in acorner 

liberality* A quarter of the sum distributed Eating his Cbi istinas pie, • 

t ieic military oflicers would, Iamsurc.be To putin his thumb 

as a teal boon* Prary, my dear Mr. Edi- Anri pull Wt a plum, # 

iUVe the opium speculating gamblers ever And cry, what a good boy am I.’* < 


44 Little Jack Hor«er» 

Who sat in a corner 
Eating his Chiistmas pie. 

To put in his thumb 
Anri pulltat a plum, 

And cry, what a good boy am I.’* 
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^•nd would have pocketed for self or friends 
the 44 Opium-bonus,'* -without challengii|g fur- 
ther discussion on the wisdom or the justice of 
the grant or the eqtiitablcness of the division 1 
Hut his evil genius has prevailed, and in the 
intoxication of^i tfiumph; to the attainment 
of \i lii.'li, we n^niit his talents wem abl) 
and perseveringly ilevoted, he again awakens 
puulic attention to proceedings which, it were 
better, for their author's sake, should-be erased 
from the Indiwa annals, or plunged inm-hound 
in the “ swatch” or any other unfalliomahlu 
depth. 

41 The public Revenue, '* he says, 44 realizes 
bv the late sale 9,78,*240 rupees, which Hea- 
ther heller for the state (and for the 44 poor 
npnv" too, whose pay is dependent upon the 
public i cvenne) than if all the opium had been 
burnt, as suggested by the HurJtnm • last 
month.” Now, it would puzzle Cocker to fi ml 
bow the Revenue- is bettered bv paying 30 
lakhs of rupees to get 10 lakhs. If the 44 poor 
army’ 1 is to depend upon an annual fruotiiira,- 
nil this ptinciple, we opine, it will lie 44 pretty 
ronsideiahly tarnation deal” poorer in a very 
few years. Our entemporary must shew that 
bad tills opium been put up to sale, without 
the 41 bonus" having been granted, it would 
tint bate brought the same amount ns it now 
has ; and if he does shew this, then is lie im 
paled on the oilier lioru of the dilcmuA, by his 
proving that the government measures have 
forced up the sale, by an iutcifernce unjust to 
the general merchant, beyond the market 
value. 


We did not 44 suggest'* last month but we 
44 concluded” the Government would burn 
the uncleared Opium, upon an impression, 
dciivcd from the rumours of the day, that the 
sale of undented lots wnayfhnse Tieen can* 
colled "in toto,” antl^lund granted to the 
purchasers of the pomon shipped. In "that 
ease, the llnowing of koOO chests ugon the 
market would have hn^ajLeffect ”P°n Iht^ 
sale price of the 19,00lbeliestV to be brought 
forward next season, not diflwing materially 
in the ultimate sum realized than if they had 
been burnt. 

By t lie way, we observe a letter in the 
Englishman* under the signature of Oliver 
Twist which smells ^ery mil oil of V.^psittart 
Row, qf her wise the writer must have been un- 
der a curious state of sophisiicatioji ; for he 
posively consideis or aflouts to cq^sider our 
cotemporary a doughty combatant against 
the Opium 44 bonus,” instead of ilje trimming, 
shuffling Counsellor Eilherside, he has proved 
himself on this occasion as on many others. 
IliR whatpai lieulai ly confirms the suspicion 
of home manufacture is an indecent and un- 
warrantable allusion to the proprietor of this 
paper by name, and which corues in singular- 
ly strong contrast to life late ebullition against 
personality on our having sititply used the 
phrase of 44 a writer'* in •reference to some 
stupid articles on Bonking and Bills oMSx- 
c I tenge which have lately appeared italic 
Ettylishmyn. It is, however, some satisfao- 
on to fiaahjm driven to these extremities of 


puffing, A thriving adventurer seldom criee 

- roMt beef. 

f ^Ait wo will now turn to our Intern ;orary*e 
evasive skirmish on these subjects Ami 
shlil I dismiss it in as few words as possible. 
We did not call him 44 fool or blockhead, or a 
desperate sot,” as he asserts, but we are not to 
Maine if his own writings make him liable to 
the 44 soft impeachment.” Tliegp is, however, 
another character we are disposed to give him, 
pi%siiinnb!e from his malicious hut impotent 
chaigetof partiality against Mr. ToolTe, in the 
44 thoughts ami details on the high and low 
prices of the Inst thirty yeais,” which would 
stamp him, not indeed with mure wisdom, hut 
more perverseness. What "reasons* we.wmiltl 
beg to ask, could in the nature of things have 
inlluencod that gentleman 44 to have given a 
one-sided view of the question,” and we fur- 
ther beg to ask, if our cotempornry knows- 
what the question was ; for in our conscience 
we believe, Mr. Tookc's works are a sealed 
book to him, and that lie lias with his iiluat 
efl'ronfcry .ventured to ciiiicizc opinions lie 
lias never read, and to depicciate authority lie 
had never licaid of, on s ihje.ts far beyond 
the level of li s comprehension. 

• 

In respect to Government issues, bis asser- 
tion was, there was no occasion to apprehend 
abuse except from a re fedutionary Government, 
and that our allusion to the assigriates, there- 
fore, did not hear upon the case of a 44 Simon 
Pure” sort of regime like that of India. In 
reply, we pointed to Law’s a- heme and Des- 
potic Fiance — to Russia — to Austria — to Den- 
maik — and to England, at periods when tho 
monarchical piineiplo was more or less pow- 
erful, and so tecetitly as the memorable reso- . 
lutioiiofthe House of Commons. With a ITec fe- 
ed simplicity our coleuiporar^ attributes all 
these errors to Governments not uaders^nding 
the management of paper-money. We make 
no such mealy -moutli^n icscrvals >us. Wo 
Relieve there was in nfutiy instances as much 
roguery as ignorance ; and gain 

under any strong teinplorfffflforsiippua. 
ed expediency, where the popular voice was ( 
inadequat^o control the executive power. 
Under what head shall we place the half-hat- 
ta oulor ? The allusion to America if a fai- 
luie ; because" there, a nation was in arms 
struggling against, a Government for their 
lives and lihfnies ; and there is no feature in 
common with such astute of things, and tlio 
acts of a Supreme and acknowledged Sover- 
eignty 44 So long,” says our entemporary, 44 as 
the Government do not make a legal tender, 
over-issues can do little harm.” Now passing 
by the question of what h^ means by 44 lime 
harm,” will he tell us the probable duration 
of the Government's abstinence, if it once get 
its notes in extensive circulation ? Altho.iigh, 
authorities are 14 assafeetida * to him. sc cannot 
resist the pleasure of calling his attention to 
Mr. Fuyarton’s opinions qn this matter. 44 A- 
gainst the will of the Supreme authority there 
call be no such seourity. Granting every thing 
that can be said as to the moro enlightened 
spirit which now prevails upon sutli subject 
and assuming the best possible atteptiqq 
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would still be ?ain to deny, that occasions of 
necessity or % s up posed necessity might arise, 
before which all first principles mould be W/#* 
©d to give way : that the very uncertainty or 
the limits to which an issue of papt*r not &11 
mediate l v convertible can he safely carried, 
would a fluid a pictevt to slight aberration* ; 
that use typuld familiarize the expedient, and 
an impulse ar> fust spontaneous lieeome soon 
ine*i.*lible from causes growing nut of its own 
Action. ^Tliere are many here old enough* to 
remember the limes of the first MahraKa war. 
When Tieastirv notes were at a discount of ten 
..per cent, in Callcuttn, and the salaries of the 
Civil Servants eleyen months in arrears, anil 
who nan tell llm extremes into which Govern- 
ment, under such airessuie of distress and 
With so litany incentives of policy working 
together, have been tempted to plunge, had 
its previous habits of finance facilitated the 
substitution of assignats for silver ? [Bengal 
llapk Papeis ]" Our co-temporary is wrong 
in supposing we know am thing of otr own 
knowledge, or even fiom the Encyclopedia 
of the “ blue* dollars of Copenhagen ; but wc 
have some tecolledion of their having caused 
a cei tain worthy Mr. Steinhandt, n (it of the 
.*• blue” dctils, a few years ago, and no won 
der, if f the depreciation was so great as is 
alleged., * 

Nut being disciples of Monlioddo wo are not 
called upon to defend the identity of the 
11 home sapiens” and the “ homo caudal us ” hui 
We confers we should be inclined to pass our 
ncther-oii(l under a very severe, scrutiny, did 
wo imagine for a moment the relationship was 
as close as that of a Hank Note and a Hill of 
Exchange. Hilt the slight discomposure we 
liave been thrown into by the possibility of out 1 
colempni aiy’s ‘ classification being eofrect, is 
relieved at mice by the recollection that natme 
rejoices in an occasional deviation from h»»r 
geneial rules ; and tV*l he, no doubt, has daily 
ocular demonstiaiion, ms lie asserts, of a m;fii 
monk-ev. clinging to a goal's neck in the street* 
of Calcutta ui -C.\mwringhee. Hut still wp 
must piotest against his conclusion, that all 
other men have or had tails too, rfs we also do 
against the assumption involved in the aopli- 
oation 6f his illustration, that all monkeys and 
All men perform the same (Alices, arid are 
“ arcades ambo," although wegiie him all the 
benefit of his own cxpeiiertce andt >f the 44 Con- 
jeverarn monkeys,” who, it is stated, have on 
luuie than one occasion, discharged some of 
the most important and interesting. duties of 
mankind. c 

But we see our cotemporarv is choked by the 
woid “ anothei' species of bills of exchange," 
as if another was necessarily something dif- 
ferent. Let him, though he likes not Latin, 
-find out tlie'meiining of “ niter et idem ;” anil 
then pertVrips he will at last acknowledge that 
% con\ertihle Hank Notes and Bills of Exchange 
sisters of the same parent ciedit, » 

take the following passage from ourjio- 
JMp^rary, not only for the impenetrable ob- 
Jteurity of its logic, bat because It incidentally 
, # 4 g|l tojfiew that he Is not aware N coin * 
At mbjeet of batter as nick ** cdto. 


“ But before we have done with this terf 
amtisfag writer, we must notice his wilful per* 
version of our arguments. He says 44 why pur- 
sue the subject with a writer who seriously 
ifmfes (lie fice trade and the African trade ns 
illust ative of bills of exrhap^e represents 17 
7 aod$ Hot money** We didv£» such tiling,*— wo 
instanced those trades to shew that when bills 
of exchan ye could not he used, commerce na- 
turally resolved itself into barter , not into a 
sale for coin , a4d therefore thutertr opponent’s 
assertion that bills of exchange must displace 
the metallic currency is tin founded.” 

We maintain that by substituting Hills of 
'Eydiange and P. Notes at the clearing House 
in Lombard Street for gold and silver, in the 
.adjustment of accounts, the mctallio currency, 
which otherwise won id die required, is set free 
for <M her purposes, nr in oilier words a much 
less quantity of gold and silver is required for 
the conduct of the enorm hi* exchange trans- 
actions of a commercial city, like London, by 
^lie substitution of paper obligations. The 
currency is in fact economised. Whenever a 
purchase is made and paid for by a bill of 
exchange, whether a house, or,. a horse or an 
ass, the equivalent amount of metallic cur* 
rency is displaced ; for 44 viler mini” su slitu- 
tion is displacement, and it is not displaced 
tnerelv as between the first bn\er and seller, 
but ma^f be displaced indefinitely almost by 
oO other transactions. — Hurkaru , Sept. ID. 

We observe that the Hurkaru insinuates 
that the letter of Oi.ivkr Twist, which ap- 
peared in Saturday’s Englishman , was produc- 
ed in Vansittarl Row — and the ground of this 
insinuation is that the writer of the ietter 
speaks disrespectfully of the Hurharu\ The 
insinuation is at once eoniteinplible ami amus- 
ing. That our Ifryther should, at this date, 
suppose it impossfli>i*. fir any body hut the 
editor of the Englishman, to hold him at a dis- 
count argues a degree id* vanity — or blindness 

or ignorance of. .unavailing opinions— which 
would excite (W r “special wonder," had wo 
not had much experience of the Hurkaru s in- 
fatuation. Fortunately we are saved the 
liouhleof a serious disclaimer of the impu- 
tation, for 44 Oliver" is well known and tes- 
peoted in the district whence he wiites, and 
w ill perpah* indulge our contemporary with a 
44 Twisr’ at his « leisure.— Englishman, Septem- 
ber 20. 

i 

The Hurharu/m a long, rambling article to- 
day, begins with a hit at us upon die Opium 
question, and then (lie* off to die Englishmans 
principles of money and Hanking opcinlions, 
which subjects l»n\e already produced!’ a 
lengthy discussion between our morning non- 
temporal ies. Torching mnselvrs, dial is, our 
little notice of the last Opium Sale, die //«r- 
karu says, it is no sourea of congratulation to 
the Government, that die sale produced soma 
ten lakbs of rupee*, this being but a thiid of 
the sum lately given back in the shape of 
bofflxs and remissions upon former gales. 

“‘Out cottmporafy must shew, jtbat Had 
this opium been put op to eale vilhent ttts 
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^fcowtis** hiving been granted, it wotild int 


^ r<,n S? ,t the same’ amotint as tU*?** **? 8 * * h ftir^lwi i#S*| 


afod if hd does shew this, then is he 
on the 4ther horn of the dilemma, 
proving that the government measures ha' 
forced tip the sMe,£y an interference ufijust 
to the general merchant) beyond finf Aarkel 
value/ 1 

Barring the objection to the demand in the 
first sentence,*hat the proof reqjiirpd iiip*tai r 
fesily impossible) however strong the 
tion that such would have been the result,^ 
unhesitatingly meet tlm latter remark by lie-, 
nying that there can be any injustice in the 
seller of an article endeavoring toche<Skfne 
depreciation of it by openly modifying the 
terms of former bargains before he v onei are 
Contracted. As to the objection tlfeat such 
interference” is u unjust to the general Mer- 
chant,” wiiat right has the general merchant 
by anticipation over the property, pf tbe Seller n 
In private transacUorfsiueh pretepstoiiA#ould 
le laughed at by every one of the general 
merchants whohe'ittltirests the ffuvkdrv afleci? 
to advocate, 'mmi moreover an assumption to 
say, the kidiPp 1 ' inletferfenoe #hich took 
place, (a composition with the previous pai> 
chasers rendered necessary by the peculiar 
circumstances of the case,) * 4 forced up the sale 
beyond the market value." If 0tH%rnmeni 
had pursued the reckless course recommend 
ed by our contemporary, the effect would have 
been to force prices down betdw tbe market 
value: the measures they did adopt were not 
forcing measures at all in respect to the Opium 
then offered for Sale. Last Saturday's Oriental 
Observer said “ The necessity of prompt pay- 
ment had a visible effect ou the price, for 
there is no* difference in the Chiaiy market to 
justify a fall of 40ft ruon^r per cheat, aintie 
the first sale." The^Mftor of that papier must 
have been drinking oftlie waters of Lethe be- 
fore lie made such a remark, while h^also ut- 
terly neglected the tcjBh Sw the price* cad 
rent of the week, tyhmli* Cputd hav 1 * found 
quoting Bazar sales corMfpoldiiiff very pearly 
with the prices of ibdt$fAle, with allowance 
for the drawback Mlblpmeftt* . , But what he 
said of the effect of mny 
set against the second jrolrti of the Byrkartf * j 
dilemma. But wlio v were pnlMasprsl the 
largest of them a firip that e „ ur 


buy V support prices, aud it was 




Of' fid* no ref. 

former transaction*. There is jet 
morptm whlfch ,*• are tempted to o 
the jfwteWrf 1 * 5 .. 

**Wc dtdgot** saggest* last • ntoha* I) 

u eoflfolutMd'Mho Government wmilffos 
nncleared .OpMfta a 'apoh an impression, d 
(from the rumours of the day, that 
uncleared, lots tiras, to have been dMM 
* in inter *»4 * tefun d granted to the , W 
.erf ofthe portion shipped. la that ea#e, 
ikwWla§;-;pi 8j<K» chests wpw thw jk f-“ 
trould bave had an effect upon the ah . 
:<r&kUMNpf fr&k&M >re«*ht fop 
next iea sofo- 
altimite awl 

burnt**' , ,, .... 

Oar eoatempordry “rdoiEctodeil 1 
verameut would bum the anotenred 
heoau.e ha. understood that 4 * the hale r _ v 
cleared Ion wm to have band cancelled, 
toto 1” Certainly this would have been.* dqfjgf'! 
celment in toto, but -not exactly what »,ian(SR 
chant would understand by the canoel os entoal 
a sale. JWd our contemporary imagine that 
Mr. Cohen waste bnVatlnaumed too wheal, 
hit purchase ' was cancelled ? In dho Second 
remark quoted abov», th. Hsihhi admitsthat 
Government would h»w bsefSitsrjrwadhWt 
indeed by an alternative wblch tbey dld not 
adopt! thl* at ledst Is a negative admission 
that, it something was to be doa,. they adbu**.; 
ed the lessor evtC 'We wonder, bo wjver, w»i§. 
It never occurred to our contemporary, thdff; 
to destroy a portion of the. YJ-sngal ;Cfldndi 
Would* necessarily have fe effffbt of i ’ 


igkter^tfer pujmf 
ntem norsEnr w :<ii Atttded 1 li-talll® 


supporting the price of Iho Matwa uws, i 
. thereby itlmulat# a farther tnereaso la 
1 . 1 aUantUy produced. J«*ti* p« 

-iUfUction of a portlotrof the 
- ’Voold not Indent nrlfy the * 
present test by future higfca. 
ad absolute loss witbon t compenaatiou Ir 
shape, JJht we fotget— the stimolu* Of : 

• M&Mra o.nlti vatto^iindtrad*, and thaj 1 
tioa of the 8eag* 
deeWted b 

■it-* _ 



; • - 1 - *• 

The Englishman and HuHtaru 
fortunate in seeing as they dM* 
different ligl»t”-^a disagreeatent 
» plies their resources and pfevegts 41m 
which Editors # as well assNatare^ i 
* EugUskmtm v tewk the. epiuin tffdp ; 

- cular ligbt, froai wbich 
Ttti make oat sm article, .. 

>tim m opinions , of hi 
tagaiit) upholds the natural 
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system, and decides by authority. It is Jhus 
ill their preset discussion on Mr. Rushan' V 
** laudable multiplication in a .cheap andT>J 
’ cessibie form, of popular English works,' 9 or : 
his piracy, as each party respectively ter&is 
hi$ undertaking, that the Englishman defends 
thepraclice on the broad giounds of “moral 
right”, wli/le the Hurkaru would suppress it, 
because it is against *54 Geo. Ill C. 176. The 
one, by his own ingenious logic— and the ar- 
gument is at , least consistent in one who oer 
tainly does notlivc by his wit— shews tliat the 
author when lie sells the produce of his brains 
^le a publisher, makes a final sale, and experts 
no further, remuneration for his Labours, be- 
yond, perhaps, a little more fame than he ex> 
pected. By the same method of reasoning it is 
shewn, that the publisher calculates the num- 
ber of copies he is likely to sell, and when the 
whole has been sold, he has rocketed nil the 
K *pioJil he ever anticipated. Satisfied with this 
viety of the case, the worthy editor deduces 
the position, that the publisher has no more 
moral tight to more profit than he anticipated, 
than that frequently calumniated person the 
Man in the Moon. And here we cannot with- 
hold our satisfaction at the increasing attention 
which is being paid to moral rights, moral les- 
sons, moral examples, moral &c. fee., in matters 
of law and justice. One philosopher lately en 
dcavouied lt> teach the East India Company a 
moral lesson, and only failed from the Idunt- 
n ess of his knife or the thickness of Mr. Loch’s 
cravat ,* another named Pegswortb, vulgarly 
misnomed — the Islington murderer,— exhibit- 
ed a “ moral example" by shooting his tailor, 
who had the moral depravity to demand pay- 
mentof a bill ; and ntliird is enforcing a “moral 
. right" in the immoral atmosphere of Calcutta. 
These instances cannot but afliml matter of 
congratulation to those— an(t we suppose they 
are not few— who deplore the neglect hitherto 
paid to moral princip^s, rights, &c.,Stc. ir.« 
legislation, and they will not, we hope, faili| 
to stfppti't Mr Calcutta champion of them. 
To return, boweve., from this digression. 
The question between the Englishman and 
liurharu , the moral champion and the legal 
one, is ore which by any person but an Editor, 
would be decided at a glance. 'Xhe Hurkaru' s 
views are correct as to the illegality of the 
practice, for the Copy-right Act .54, George 
111. C. 156, is explicit on the question, and 
enacts, that the author pf any work and his 
assigns, shall possess the sole power of, .print- 
ing and publishing such work* for Jwfcnty- 
eight years in every part of the British domi* 
n ions. This no essay on moral rights can in- 
validate, and if the ffropfietors of the works, 
which Mr. Rushton prints, choose to prose- 
cute him, lie must undergo the penalties laid 
d&vn iir^^bo -Act* This, however, it is not 
likely they ViH4p ; for, until Mr. Rushton 
lias established as the re-publisher of 

popular English wonts, his undertaking can- 
not effeet to any extent the London trade, and 



•*, dee KetTney’s letter and attempt to murder Mr. 
- Deputy Chairman of the Court of Rfrtaofs, 


eretbat can take place measnres to defeat ^ 
will tfhve been adopted. The question Till 
in all probability lead to on impoitant result 
—a re-consideration and alteration of the pre- 
sent law as relates to paper and hooks. That 
some modification of this b\w should take 
place, ft* not a mere questio^of general legis- 
lation, but one which every member of the em- 
pire has a direct and personal interest in, for 
books rmfht Oovtf be accounted among tiie most 
indispensable of our wants. T776 heavy duty 
on paper and the direct and indirect taxes on 
books amount to more than 50 per Cent, on tho 
latter article, or one-half of their cost, and 
• hirtno without any commensurate advantage. 
The duty on piper yields no more than 6 or 
700 000 stei ling per annum, while the taxes on 
books by adveitisemen^, and the copies given 
to public institutions, do little more than limit 
their sale and increase their price. For this 
hilling sum then, the literature of the country 
is injured, the growth and diffusion of know- 
ledge contracted, and the most important agent 
in civilization opposed. All this and much 
more, however, it might longeaopgh effect ; but 
with such questions as the ptuHit before us, 
the policy and expediency {^discontinuing 
the tax must force themselves on the home 
legislature; and in this light the disputo of 
the two Calcutta papers becomes a matter of 
interest, Mr. Bulwer has already lluowri out 
a feeler, with the view of piotecling English 
authors and publishers against the Ameri- 
cans, whonot only supply all foreign markets 
with English hooks, but even the very colo - 
nies of the empire ; and his exettions must 
be materially aided by a timely notice of the 
growing book-trade in India We do not 
desire to see a trade of this nature suppressed 
in tli is co u. i try ; fc«jt still we would gladly see 
it become the meati^f erecting a reform in 
the impolitic, unequal, t .nd most unjust law 
which depresses tho late of literature in 
England, and injurqvthe cause of letters 
generally. # c 

The defence, w»e cannot but remark, so gene- 
ously set up by the Hurkaru for the London 
authors and book-sellers, proceeds solely 
from jealousy and envy towards the editor of 
Tie Englishman , who, of course, goes snaks 
with My, Rushton. When the worthy pro- 
prietors of the former pa|)cr were re- printing 
English works, they but complied with the 
requests of “ a few friends 0 anil the public at 
large, but H hen another party enters on a si- 
milar undertaking, but on a large scale, they 
suddenly dlsSbver it to be piracy and an in- 
vasion of the rights of others. They love to 
instil their ideas of right and propriety, rather 
by precept than by example. We suppose all 
impartial judges consider that the law inter- 
feres with Mr. Rushton and not he with the 
law, and if he is the rowans of causing any 
modHleation of- it, we shall have no occasion* 
to quarrel jrith an attempt which enables such % 
unfortunates as ourselves, who labour under 
an thhorable consumption of the purse, to 
laugh-over the* humour of Boz and the wit 
of HoOkei though we fear they nyill not bo 
long accessible to us through Mr, Rushton's 
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undertaking ; formally ns are tire facilUtW be 
possesses— what with clubs and reading rooms, ! si 
lie has but a limited mntket. The taste, to sayl 
the least of it, of the editor of the Enylishman, 
liimself an nutiiorand editor, in joining such 
an undertakings^ more than quesiymable. 
But his aie the inTgnlariiies of genius, which 
is of that versatile order that qualifies its 
possessor for moie pursuits than one^ and ena- 
bles a man, as in the case of thin' hignly gifted 
individual, to instruct, guide itnd reform the 
public and (Internment in a daily paper and 
forward a parcel or box.* We wonder if lie 
will re-piihlish his own hook of tracts, which 


by the intei test of some friendly foofniaiftSiJ.detered from sending theto out themselves, 
was enal.lcl to rt, dicate to the Princess Aw«Pw>e<-»la»<>';s would oo lon K er hritt« them, and 
ila l ! —Ayra UiMar , 


A very animated discussion litis lately been 
carried on in Calcutta resnecting the Law of 
Copyi if* lit - whether* the English Statute ex 
tends to this country and upon the propriety 
of its being so extended. The first question 
we have not examined, it is purely one, of 
Law, and as there seems no person likely to 
bring it to a judicial arbitrcinent, We may for 
the present set it aside. The matter of pro- 
priety is however deserving of consideration. 

% 

The principal champions pro and con that 
have, oywfcdihe Bengal lists on this view are 
the Hurkaru ami EnyHshman. The former was 
led to exeife the contioversy by a considera- 
tion of the injury that a system of cheap re- 
pnhlicalion of new and propular works, now 
carrying on by Mr. Ritshton, was calculated 
to inflict on the authors or purebnsers of the 
Copyrights ; and i he latter seems to have 
thrown himself into this H/is with* the blind 
zeal of a partisan?!, ^W.^need scarcely add 
tli e Hurkaru has by the best of the*argu- 
ment. 


k moreover, find themselves actuated by a 
nd policy. Let iis suppose stliat the case 
e that of some mechanical contrivance, wo , 
should senice justify a clever mechanic in In- 
dia copying it white the patent remained ort- 
expired at home, merely because he chose fo * 
assume that an adequate supply of the article 
had not been brought to the ciyinfty,. or that 
the *p< dilators in them, at the risk of non- 
sale, had tixod too high a pi ice ! we should 
rnthei^at once lei tn it an injustice, Vtnd if wo 
looked for w aid to its probable effects, vtfe 
l/howld see that the owners of patents of a si- 
milar character at houtp would in future 14P 



houses in India would also refrain front order- 
ing an article whose talue might be thus so 
meter i&lly depreciated. The same may 
said of hooks ; cheap re-prints in India 
scarce form transmission of the works, 

I i she is, speculators, and the orders of 
librarians. The obvious consequence of $11 this 
would be/that neither mechanical inventions 
or new popular works would become available 
to the community save through the mediurh 
of the Indian imitators, at the mercy of whose 
monopoly we should then he left for the sup- 
ply of (hose wants whoWe assumption is said to 
justify the first step taken towards its esta- 
blishment 1 


The acufual English Iabl^SsCopy right stands 
on grounds too f.iiratfd ju*\for a moment’s 
question to ariso as to their principle. The 
work of his brains is recognized as the pro 
perty of an author and guaranteed* a remune- 
five period to him, as much as the benefit of a 
mechanical invention js secured to its disco- 
verer by a legal patent. In both ^ases t hr 
duration of the exclusive property has a limit, 
and it is governed by a rsnsideAtfoii for the 
ultimate public good after following a fair 
advantage to the claims of the producer. 1/ 
we measure the piopriety of cfcap re-prints 
in India, of novel popular works of llie day 
Home, this standard we aligU soonest arrive 
at a correct judgment upon it. , 

Situated as British India is, it is impossible 
to 8Ay that we should look at what exclusive- 
ly may benefit her without regarding tbo law* 
» that affect the ticklish question of ^property 
, in the paramount Stnte.^All that we can Ex- 
pect from the rulers of " A 4fie country is^that 
they will not allow this regard to irtf&m un- 
duly upon her necessities ; andto such they 

• — t - 

• Vide his Army Agency Prospect*** 


The Hurkaru has greatly fortified the argu- 
ments he has used on this occasion, when 
dwelling upon the actual injustice to authors, 
or those who stand in their shoes, the* pur- 
chasers of the cop> rights, by instancing Na- 
piers Peninsular War , which Mr. Ruston is 
now te-prinling in one che£p volume. He 
dilates upon the herculean favour and the 
heavy expense tfhich its gallant auThor has 
encountered in coni&JPling this admirable 
j*Work t and a little ttnrction will, we think, 
^suffice to enlist in his remaiksth^ag^pathy 
of all military men. 1 1 rgeH j n 
defence of the re-prints, jnnd the shift shews 
how littfffaound argument can defend them, * 
that neither authors nor publislieis calculate 
upon India for a *ale of their wofks. Wo 
dispute the Assertion in any case, hut in res- 
pect of Rapist's Pininsular War it is obvious- 
ly idle ayd Unfounded. A woikof such 
essential military interest must be and is look- 
ed for with avidity by ev^ry Biitish Officer, 
audit is quite out of the bounds of credibili- 
ty that* Colonel Napiek or his publishers 
Hhou I d have over looked the host to be found 
«i India: -/ Indeed it is notorious that the no- , 
pies of every volume sent out to individuals 
and Book Societies are most {numerous ; and, 
as those must be vtewe#!® ihe li^ht of dijgct 
orders to meet the general want, Mtfuietwe 
pOblislier* Or speculatOrscan be tempted to 
transmit further large gpjPpliee until aware , 
that anew deni antHms sprung dp, 'Thta libiy 
demand dees at taeffero many who h*»vingpe r . 
used the work perhaps in a Book Society, 
si re to keep a copy by them as a rook of^efeg^'; 
en/'O^buthere mm steps in the cheap 
U#4||Hot ; cepM: tite^4or that would eg 
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proceed to those whose property thecoronila- 
Mon actually as. The cheap reprint may (jfyw- 
^ver do a great deal more ; it may cos* fee?, 
withdrawal of the orders existing for futpre 
Toluenes, and thus entail not merely a priva- 
* -Mon of profit hut an actual loss in unsold copies 
whosp disposal had been calculated on. We 
bare gond into these details to shew the actu- 
al injurv that .re-prints of works of this kind 
must inflict j and that, whether as a question 
of policy*' or justice, we look upon t&eufc as 
Jndefenuble, and as pandering to a selfish 
economy at the expense of the iigitimzvte due 
**>f an author?* mental Moor. 

TVe will add but another word— on ,ilte ju%if 
lifioation (hat has been urged on, the score, of 
the cheap American re-prints w ith which Judin 
.“Jj ianndated. We allow tjiat were the jns- 
wca-oftlie one admitted the other could hardly 
nil to follow ; but we consider the American 
publication a breach qf good faith, and its 
admission into this country . wholly inexcusa- 
ble. The most significant expose of this 
however is that the Americans meditatc(wr 
cannot turn out the paper where we saw it 
mentioned but the impression rests so strong 
upon pur mind that we venture the allusion) 
entering into a kind of>, international compact 
with England regarding a reciprocal mainte 
Jpancp of the Law of copyright . — Madi as Spec- 
, tutor, September 9. 

An important question has lately been* 
brought under discussion by the Calcutta 

f irlntVwod it is not more remarkable for the 
merest qf the subject, than t lie acerbity with 
Which* it has bqpn,., argued. We allude^to the 
*•* India' t Reprints” pr,. as we tl|i nk. U would he 
inore to 4 call them,, Piracies, which are 
being defended by (hft fyujlishmans best logic 
and argument and iuk$ked with much en?& 
ky in tlie Hare Sirect publitiation. TUc.se pa* 
.Mrjs # # irt«’I'* , t.f r j t jeVtdently not u Content to 
'Swell in decenciSi >or ever/' have obliged the 
public with elfusiqns, in which arjgaimcnt and 
anger bear nearly the same proportion to each 
other, tj»at the single 44 ha'penny worth of 
|wead” did to “ the witty knight's pottle deep 
potations whilst the dourer with greater 
equanimity than either of Utp bther cpniroyer* 
jug lists, lias also entered Apotp fee qoesfipn, 

' ICjtd'as might liaVe been predicted, (consider* 

ijUg Wd excitement under witleft, hi$ pqteqi- 
ivoraries laboured) hascome to ufo ’ f # fWWF pop - 
vi*., that, sitloe ‘ the pret^iff fiivy or 
iSfedtico does admit qfjforeiffn re^ptinja A pubv 
without Hie tfcmsent and knowledge of 
hqld^s, being imposed for (He 
W. i t jyqul.d he u n reason able to 

i*. 


mk> j ustHUmti Wii ‘fktfa 

jtwtifjr/ dfiftfccfr hefnfc $**$ 

f absurd; f«ys he* want# •; 

an\>oldioqiavfP| been' 

\* mp'*** *>? * «» w?2 




alyj^annul the exclusive privileges confer- 
red by a copyright, set his own interpretation 
land limits upon an act of Parliament, and in- 
vpde the rights of property as grossly as if he 
were to appropriate his neigh hour’s watch, 
great coat, umbrella, or abv <&\ing that is his. 
But ills not as a legal question only that this 
case ought to be considered j with regard to that 
point we may rest satisfied that a clear exposi- 
tion of ine law of Copyright and its applica- 
tion to the colonies, will speedily be obtained, 
securing to the holders of these patents, all 
the privileges to which they are reasonably 
and morally entitled and protecting them from 
^ jfbfeign as welT as domestic inteilopeis. Thcie 
J fere other motives, however, which in an age of 
refinement and learning, should urge usio 
oppose ^irregular a nd/un authorised rublica- 
tions, as injurious to the cause of literature 
and fatal to the interests of talent and genius. 
For our own parts, though a much greater pe- 
cuniary saving might be effected, we could 
not r$ad a. chapter qf the 14 Reprints” w ithout 
feeling that wo had 'keen parlies to a robbery, 
and that with singular ingratitude, we had 
defrauded our author (whose talent and labour 
had been devoted to our entertainment) of 
what must be considered his honest gains, 
our self-reproach would be increased by ti 
knowledge, that the injury and injustice u'o 
countenanced, must be greater in proportion 
to the more exalted talents or fifi-'r genius 
which had ben exercised for our amusement. 

Tiie Copyright system is necessary, for se- 
curing to authors, a share in the profits aiising 
from the publication of their woiks, and to in- 
fringe the privileges which this system confers 
can affect none more nearly than the lilmaiy 
clascs. Publishers- cannot continue to pay 
largely foi* MSS. ^unless means are founcl for 
securing to them a *£■*■ p F vtnee of reimbursing 
themVelves, nor can ww^discover any reason 
for not applying the sar’c protective principle 
1 to the d& pen den deg. £» 'Great Britain, wich is 
Kumd neceasarjtff.Odf expedient in the parent 
country. Can a*iy one inform us why the En- 
glish Book'selier alone should find himself de- 
barred from deriving any commercial advan- 
tage from the extensive foreign settlements 
acquired by Great Biitain !— Delhi Gazette , 

' ' i * """ a . 

We observe that Mr. ttushlon lias rommen- 
eed rq^prli^ing in tlie Oriental Observer , a large 
proportion of Lieutenant Bacon's amusing 
. 44 Studies antUbiiprmions” When this book 
first came 10 Tbklcutta, some onp of the book- 
• setters, towelled whh gratitude for the Hur- 
hm'idt advocacy of theinnoriopoly, sent liwu 
Che ; WOrfc to look at, and it was accordingly 
with* foundry others, in a leading 
, cdtqmh of tli«t tttlua»>lc journal. Respecting, 
4sit i^vltnoww we do, oufi contemporary’s opi - 
1 niou of tb© f merits of any production, we in— 
N stun tty sent off to T^iacker’s, to Ostell’s, and % 
LatpivX and offered to purchase a copy, but 
received for Our pains was a prao- 
i df <he shameful manner i,n which 

| r**dit»fc public is neglected by the* 
at borne* iVof a copy waste be had 
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nny where or at any price / — Accident haswow 
rendered ns independent of such unaccount- 
able penurionsness. We have only to look to 
the pages of the Oriental Observer, and thetc 
we find Hie cremn, the substance and the point 
of a very cntefcLiining work. — Englishman, 
September 18. ^ 

The Englishman has apparently tjetermin* 
ed to wage St »wnr of extermination with the! 
book-sellers of this city, why or wherefore 
is best known to himself. In an editorial 
yesterdnv, he descants veiy feelingly on the’ 
shameful neglect of the India public by the 
publishers at home ; upon which he takes 
occasion to inform his renders, that thev will 
fftid the work in qtleslion, in the present, 
and in the future numbers of the • Oriental 
Observer , and as we wish all possible success 
to that hebdomadal, we notice the puff in 
our columns, to give it a wider circulation. 
As to the fact, however, off here being no 
copies on sale of 4< Bacon's Studies and Im- 
pressions,” we are informed, that however 
unfortunate the editor of the Englishman 
may have been in his perquisitions, the fact 
is, nevertheless, most certain, that at all the 
book-sellers copies of the “ studies " are on 
sale; and the public will, on application, 
find an ample supply of their wn^ts, both 
in respe^* to the 44 Studies of Bacon,” as 
well anil respect %p all other new and attrac- 
tive publications ; the publishers at home 
bo it observed, having the highest possible 
respect for the literary wants and rupees of 
the reading public in India. But the mono- 
polists, as the Englishman calls them, will, 
not sell to the Englishman, who patronizes 
the principle , or t<f Mr. Rnshton, ^who patro* 
n ices the practice k of t^Tting on a grand 
scale; and to thi? 'mace of pirates (in a 
Pickwickian sense TY course) the bootsellers 
will not. sell: and, think, they jye right. 
Why should they fnrrnftlfc^XOT.s against theig- 1 
selves ? why ftirnislaa pirate with the means 
of robbing correspondentS*of the fruits of 
their contract ^ilh the authors ? In calling 
the hook-sellers of Calcutta monopolists, the 
Englishman is guilty of a very profligate and 
shameful abuse of his editorial privilege. 
In no sense of the word can they he §onst<l,er- 
ecj a# monopolists ; and the (act is so evident,' 
that it is not worth while to d%ejl upoh,or 
develop this assertion. The Englishmans if 
he were so minded, might grit out new wmfc* 
on sale just as well as Mcsys. Thacker,' 
Ostcii, or Lattey ; and the Englishman uqgfit 
to know better than to allow a feeling of: 
ffiqne against this journal; to Stimulate hi&r 
to the use of expressions enltmlaied % 
indispose the onblic against h finest trades- 
men, whose fault it hr not that the Eagtyik- 
» nan gets the wnftu in an argumeirt witb 
’ a cotemporary. — Hurharu, Sept. 

^ - ‘ ■ *: ' • * 

If the Ham haru .would iimit his l|>flKaikl«t • 
bur affairs to an examination of. 
ings„ instead of dealing in ansuU^{o»e.^p% 
motives and sosptoiom as i# the Wf&J$ 


particular tetters, we should get on as well *§ 
“ tp o of a trade" generally do.e He meat b£ 
PflUCre that when he is right in hto samflrei; 
h»% arguments are uo4 improved a whit^a'ifA** 
when wrong, Ire exp oses himself to animputj^ 
lUroof unfairness, or something worse. What 
etiefit, for. example, does lie propose to Mm* 
self by affirming that our remarks oft the scat*' 
city of new English hooks originate in a re^, 
soiulion 44 to wage a war of extermina fou 
with the book-sellers of this city ?’* «f>oes he 
seriously suppose that he could raise tip* 
party to defend ‘their interests, if those inter- 
ests were opposed to the public ^road 
he could excite in the bieasRs of Imdk-sejj||r4 
personal antipathy to the Englishman* *hinh 
could be brought to vent itself in a substantial 
from? Or does he find that an a fleeted zeal 
for the welfare of the Catoti tta book trad** is 
likely to conduce to line advantage of (he Httr* 
karu in its arrangements; with putt to* engaged* 
therein?. It is, a* our Ijrofhet wiflpefc^ive 
just as easy for us to impute motives * 
sclf, — ancfjust as unnecessary fdralf purposes 
of public good. The plain truth is, hi respect 
to the scarcity of hooks, that we are anxious 
to see the supply in this country equal the 
demand, and we verily believe that, tin ilths- 
trating the pefinriowaness or monopolizing 
spirit of the London agents of Calcutta book- 
sellers and protesting against continuance, we 
are best serving the interests of those to Wlthm 
the llurharu would .make it appear that wo 
are opposed. Let the Calcutta booksellers 
imptess on their English cor r&juYfitfe'n u that' 
if a cheap edition of real ly good^um k m 
were printed for the Indifth'maifceijvand sent 
out almost as Hjuon ps the reviews whtoli 'pri. 
clain# their merits, they w;oi/iM sell one huii- 
dred copies where they rtojv sey ten. a hd our 
purpose would In completely Answered, V|o 
have no wish to p»T*fyse the industry-*- or 
^lieck the enterprto^of a body of honest 
tradesmen, whom we sincerely rigs o egA ; pdt 
we have conceived that 

to insist on/heir having Cheaper literary aub- 
plies. — Ehglishman, September 20. ’ f * 

' , r • *■ >;> 

Oor ootertiporary.' apparently, 

disavow* all, internum of wfagjnz "a ».)• Sx* 
cxtolmina^on wftli Tlrt l»pot seHtrji 1 Af da* 


cxtolrmjnatfon witli Th<j l»pot seHtrr* 1 of d«* 
cows, 'And placSB tlic, attack - 

pM* of In hisp#per oi Mwatoj! fir . 


to see 
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wholly unnecessary ; in ns much as they, will the Hurkaru is a* the bottom of the project* 
not sell books to Mr. Rushton or the En$sk - we slmu Id have supposed it impossible fur any 
mm. Consequently they look upon these JrVH human beings in their senses to have lilt upon 


editors, as a brace of blank sheep,* who um- 
acrupulously invade the hook 'Sellers' riguts, 
privileges and trade. We, however, will be 
very glad if our observations shall, have had 
tbe elfenf of peace-making between these 
apparently contending parties, and jarring 
interests. If is no part of our plan to fo$if«!f] 
ill-will, wvr stir up quarrels among our # feH<*W 
citizens, and we noticed what we thougjit>an 
unfair attack of the Englishman updn a set of 
^waaffendinir tradejupett, with a view, by pla- 
cifig Jiis cdnduet ih its true light before, him, 
tore-call our cotemporary from the error ol 
bis ways. Apparently our admonition has 
bad its effect; but, nevertheless* the Englishman 
has puffed the Oriental Observer at the expense 
of the booksellers; and he has called thorn 
monopolists , and so poisoned or attempted to 
indispose tbe pnhlin minds towards them: 
committing thus a positive injury against 
these persons, which may or may not * be wiped 
out and atoned for, by llie sort of palinody on 
life subject in yesterday's Englishman . It is, 
however, much more easy to (loan injpry than 
to adduce a remedy ; and “ if a man try to 
blacken me, I woof course not the less obliged 
to him, allhough he should afterwards think it 
necessary to ask my paidon,” as Prince P tick- 
ler Mnsknu said to one of the chimney sweeps 
— Banged Hurkaru, September 21, 


Wibavf been outlawed! Twp of the book- 
sellers or Calcutta, Messrs. Thacker and Co 
and Flttnr, Lattey and Co., shocked at the 
sanction we hn^c given to the attempt that has 
been mpde to break through their monopoly, 
have resolved that — — whfit does the reader 
think? — lhatwe sbS^jtot he permitted to pur- 
chase any books of tlienfinnless we pledge ouf- 
aelve^JbatiCLcause them to be re-printed, or id] 
any wny*enaTfit%.Vers to rcpiint them !! This 
is an awful infliction. We have been in the 
habit, for'neaily five years, of spending some 
two or three, bund red -rupees per annum in Cal- 
cutta iufpoi tations^ and of glorying in the pri- 
vilege of thus .payirfjg, as it Wer£, through the 
nose, for our Ifttle literary luxuries— and we 
have done all this, through tl»t medium of 
obits or personal visits, confident in the ex- 
cellence of our credit. Sad reverse of fortune 1 
We are now doomed to pur oh such w#p« n - 

aive works as we may*, oekastonnlly* require 
through a third party, by go to OstfeU, who has 
gome magnanimity Jn Ins composition, — or 
eomtyfllfcion the books, at a reduction of 100 
from some London haute ! 1 Och 


per 

ho* 


sych a contemptible, impracticable , species of 
revenge; but Hurhy, as we once before said, 
is like unto tbe fox that ItfsMfts tail ; he goes 
about Calcutta in a palk^e entreating other 
simple foxes to out . their tails oil also, and few 
are those, who, like OstelJ, can resist the 
charming seductions of the sfy reynanl of 
Haro Street. It is needless to say, that we, 
the editor of the Englishman , have nothing to 
do with re-prints. Messrs. Thacker, and 
Pittar, Lattey and Co., know it as well as they 
kn»w that they wisli each other at the bottom 
of tbe Roughly; hut it suits the Ilurkaru s 
purpose that they should identify us with Mr. 
Rushton, and they havf weakly done so in the 
mosf ungracious, and— they will permit us to 
repeat— ridiculous manner imaginable. Vogue 
lagaUre . We shall not break our beaits, so 
long as there are any .means remaining by 
which we can avert the terrible infliction with 
which we are threatened. As for Mr. Rush- 
ton, we suppose, he will continue his te-prints 
while he finds there is a public demand for 
such necessaries of civilized lile ; and w hen 
the doughty boOk-sellers refuse him the “copy” 
he may require to woik upon, he will obtain 
it through a friend. He some time since, we 
believe, took steps for making arrangements 
with the London publishers for fo'iuducing 
into India fcheap literature on a very exten- 
sive scale, without infraction of the supposed 
rights of the owners of copy-rights. As soon 
as the arrangements come into operation, the 
odious monopoly— the cent. -per cent, system 
we have decried and the Uurharu has upheld 
—will entirely exi lode ‘Vwith a melodious 
twang and a cup^jus perfume ." — Englishman 
September 23. .* 

^ -I 

« 

k Some one, for^rtsSilor of the Bengal Ilur- 
karu , during tliq&ast vifeek, having made an 
assertion which was not the tiuih, the res- 
pectable old gentleman in whose name that 
diurnal 4pt>eais, has been engaged bolstering 
up tfuhjaistake. In other woids, a wiiterin 
tbe Ow'haru stated on Thursday that the book- 
sellers tflUL NOT sell any ‘London wokks to Mr. 
Stocqueler or tflr. Rushton, Our publisher 
pointed out^oMr. 48. Smith the incorrectuess 
of the assertion, and the latter gentleman, to 
support tbe view of the writer in the Uurharu, 
commenced Operations by the pleasant hut 
wrong manoeuvre of attempting to make the 
[falsehood a prospectne truth. • 


apart, However, w e verily belivc that 
' did any seWw come out of the bead ot 
al man so uttetSy abortive— so stupidly 
elesgr— as this same bastard outlawry of Ike 


We believe some of llie book sellers' repre- 
sentatives at first gave attention to Mr. Smith's 
entreaties, and bad dafci mined to protect 
what a writer* in tbe Uurharu calls* 1 their, 
rights and lyivilegsJbllow far the book-selleia' 
interests have been deteriorated by Mr. Rush-* 
^ pf the Englishman by M^ssrs^^Allwii aBdl tonV-proceeding w ill be mada^poaient to 
7 — the^ representatives of the two, book* the most unmi^ga ted cockney in Calcutta by 
have namedr; %jRad wp not gooft fbefol lowing statement, which we deling man - 
know log that ibc eapi<9& ad^^M^hnsinsss lo gainsay. 
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Book sellers* conpnissmn on Mr. 
Rushton’* re-prints since March last, 

viz. 30 per cent, on Rs. 4,000 Rs. 

Loss on eight copies each of 44 Jack 
Brag/* and “ Rory O’More/* now on 
book-sellers* sh%toeh,and not saleable 
at Calcutta prices imsonscq ucnce of the * 

appearance of the reprints*.. 208 

Less their present value, which Mr. 
Rushton toilljjive for them .• 96 


fCo.^bas directed the Snpeiinfendent of that 
fiojpjot to demand “ a pledge <>0a nv descrip* 

1 ,200 rom either Mr. SUwqueler or Mr. Rush* 
ton/* If Mr. William Smith possesses this 
plenary power of Attorney, giving him stodt 
authority of interference, we are sorry to find, ’ 
that he affords a rare instance of the practical 
adoption of the maxim of Huiiilj^as* 


115 


Profit,.. Its. 1,088 


We say nothing in the a^ove statement 
of the probable stork, which would have 
remained unsold if the re-prints had not a 
peared. But this wj) do say deliheratel , 
that the unfortunnie mistake some oT the 
honk-sellers have fallen into, the entire sale 
of the whole of the re-print of “Jack Brag'* 
in the short period «of five weeks, the large 
demand for the re-print of 44 Rory O'l^ore,” 
and an increase of forty subscribers the 
Oriental Observer within the last two months, 
arc in some degree, to be attributed to the 
envy and jealousy of Mr. Samuel Smith. 

Since the above was in type, Mr. William 
Smith, the constituted attorney of Messrs. 
Thackcrand Co., has called on us and declared, 
that he ^Sll not permit the superintendent 
of that ’establishment to ask a pledge of any 
description from either Mr. Stocqueler of 
Mr. Rushton . — Oriental Obserher, Sept . 23. 


Bouhdew the pleasure is as great, 
m In being cheated, as to cheat*, 

Chacun a wn gout t We must, however, be 
allowed to retain our former opinion, notwit I w 
standing this rare instance of the gratification 
of a cheaiee. • • 

In the same article there is a spluttering of 
rage which we can well smile at and forgive ; 
for men have frequently been known to uso 
very foul language when broken oil the wheel. 
But Mr. Rushton labors under the ustiaj error 
of an angry person, and attributes all our gnod 
advice to our wicked envy and jealousy!' 
Poor man 4 we are not competitors in piracy ; 
and till he began his nefarious system on 4i 
grand scale/* we have on more than one ocdlT- 
*ion, spoken favourably of him and his pub- 
lication*. We regret,, however, to find that, 
he has abandoned Unfair and open conduWK; 
which had earned him a respectable namev 
to link* himself more and more deeply with 
disgraceful connections, ami involve himself 
in speculations, which can only be carried on 
f>y a system of shuffling falsehood, and dere- 
liction of the proper distinction between 
mevm and tuum, of which he was not to- 
tal e thought capable. — Hurkaru, Sejftlmher 26. « 


The Englishman* and his tail, the Oriental 
Observer , arcades mnbo , having faijed in ar- 
gument, resort to direct fq^dliood and wilful 
misrepresentation. ’'T 1, -»/ unite in attributing 
motives to us who htfije no interest in the mat- 
ter, and no desire but^fo protect from piracy 
the literary labors of Ai^h^JLnen as Col. Ny 
pier, and others who%e subsistence depends 
upon the sale of their works.* With such per- 
sons as the Englishman and Mr. Rushton, it 
would be useless to waste our o\^n time and 
the patience of our readers. We shall, there- 
fore, leave them to contradict each dUlsr, to 
shuffle ai\d prevaricatc/to bully the hpfFK-sel^ 
lers i?to submission; and to pursue their pira- 
tical course until the law^ interposes, which 
assuredly it soon will in some sh 8$e or o r tfr$jr, 

In reference to 'the letter of Mr. 'Rushton, 
which appeared, with note?; iirfridhy'a Hur- 
karu , (and without the notes in the Englishman 
Qf the same morning,) a correspondence took 
place between that worthy and v the book* sellers 
supported by the valliant Editor oftbe Engl ish 
man, who wroto^bul lying letters and threatened 
them with all sort**>f penalties arising from 
, bis resentment, if they did nqjt submit to hie 
terms. These letters, Wfis * understand, wOre 
* suitably replied to, and. Mr. StocqfUetorjgtnl 
defiance ; but the Editor of the ObotfrWF lolls 

•Ws, in an article as foolish as angry* as , 

angry ts foolish, that Mr. William the] thatywrde infa purpose re-printing 

constituted Attorney of Atom. TlmeUr Itaypr. WilhUli* itofte- 


THg BOOKSELLERS* act OF O^TLAW^Y. 

» 

Id (We publish the following at the impost of 
I Mr. Lattey.-Eo.) 

;#* (No. I ) K C 

To R. Lattey, Esq. 

My denrLattey,— I wish to know ^whether, 
as slated in tiT- day’s Hurkaru, jit is your inten-^. 
lion to refuse to seH me any works I may send, 
in my own Jame, to purchase at youf library? 

• 4 Yours, : 

t,r w * (Signed) J. H. Stocquelsr. 

: Svttm&*r2LW7. 

■ ■ ’ ■ .. ■* 



* Yo J.H/WoOj^kk, Eso. 

My dear dtocqueler^lfiave fp&tflf the^Ve- 
pwblicattan off new London works by Rushton 
so famously injur tons Urdfie interest of the 
i-aritos connected Mthtr* In the book tr*dO, 
Shat f am bound to use every htoanifn^oOr 
power to prercdtU, and so cannot 
any bow works unless On the Werg 
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of course, any thing we have for salej 
books or.jewefclery, we will readily 


file* whether y 
ily sell mu. I 

ct of 

-f » ... 


' We can judge fairly of the effect f v 
ton's re-print in reference to “ Rory O More.” 

B We believe that only one other house besides 
ourselves have, received the work, and thot 
house had Only one or two copies, so that we 
have not lost Ac sale of our supply through 
other houses having received a large quantity. 
But sinciHhe fiist notice of the re-print of the 
work by Rushton, we have not sold a ‘single 
London copy. 

Yours sincerely i 

« < R. LAXf BY. 

V '*'Septbnber22, 1837, 


(**o.3.) 

To R. Lattey, EsQ, 

My dear Lattey, — The idea of submitting to 
, any conditions of this kind in my transactions 
. with a book-sellev is quite absurd, and the 
apposition which you , entertain of its being 
in your power to prevent my buying books for 
purpose is equally unfounded. H. do not 
^Sprint works, but if I jyere inclined to dp so, 
5 nothing won 1(1 be easier than to purchase them 
^through n third party. However, if I am to 
I Be outlawed in this way, I must retaliate; J 
; conclude, therefore, you will not ohjert to 
Wiy ceasing to supply you with the Englishman 
Jind inserting J'«ur advertisements until you 
si n 8 l,lfir a prohibition, 
i .1 am, &o., 

(Signed) J. H. Stocqueleii. 

'£ Sept* 23, 1837c* • 

* * - — . t 

<nW) • 

• ««^-^ ; ^Stocqueler, Esq. 

My dear Stocqnelcr, — If I sent toj-ou for n 
copy of the Englishman, and you were aware 
from ex&cricrice that I required it for a pur- 
‘ pose that would mos| certainly wj uie you in 
w the sale of yourgmper generailyT would you 
not refuse it to me, or exact a pledge from 
me that I would riot apply it to that purpose ? 
I only do the same ; I only ask of you not to 
give it where it would be applied to our inju- 
ry ; in the present state of thing* what am 1 
Id write and advise Paebury and.C*. in do 
with reference to new works ? Co&ld 4 advise 
t Item to sc nd a. supply* If Jlte face Of the re- 
prints ? Am I not, tlier«to» bound, •• far as 
■ taypooramean* may .accomplish that, of an 
w-bw workp out ol 
Riisht^'s1ffKnds f i0 proVect Phrbury and,Co ; / 
I havaSieen in th^feabit of sending new works 
the moment they arrived to you to look fft, and 
. ycdfkn-ow I have '•Mtimlly had 4hem first 
ItJ&herefare fully evident that my not sen- 



you any thing, and you n^ust f ce | ] t j s artc 
r caul help making. 

As our subscription to your paper don't in 
an c y way affect the sale of your paper or other- 
wise in any way injure yoUftlmpc is no line *o 
be d ravin between the two jpJses. If you don't 
wish to give insertion to our advertisements, 
and wish to remove our names as subset ibcis to 
the Englishman, J of course can’t help it. 

* Yours si uccitfiy? 

R. Lattey. 

Sept . 22, 1837. 


(No. 5.) 

To R. Lattey, Esq. 

My dear Lattey,— If you (or anvtnan) come 
and purchase a copy of the Englishman , I 
should consider it a gratuitous iiisdlt and a 
piece of foolery to refuse it ; for, whatever my 
impression might be as to the purposes to w hich 
you would apply it, I should be quite ceitain 
that you could get a copy from the third par/;/, 
and all my precautions be thus rendered ab- 
surdly abortive. You are light to do your 
duty, or what you may conceive to be such, 
towards Pai bury and Co . ; but take my honest 
word for ft, no attempt to secure a monopoly 
of supply, or to foice expensive booths into the 
market, will succeed against vigorous .opposi- 
tion. There 'Man analogy between the supply 
of the paper and advertisements on my part, 
and thesupply of books otiyouis. It is a mat- 
ter of mutual accommodation. You buy n.y 
paper to help the success of a publication 
which your London firm is about to start, and 
the suncesgof that publication must affect the 
sale of my magaVk^ps. Jjut what is this to 
me? J have nothing f$\.d*Avitli your ariange- 
ments. You come as otlff^ of the public, and 
j our rupees aie as goodjys another's. 1 would 
t^it insultyou byjgfes^ftig you the paper from 
a mere suspicion Jf motkes. „ 

" Yours, &c. 

(Signed) J. H. Stocqueler. 


No^^jp’he foregoing closed the correspondence on 
Friday/wn Saturday, our observations on* this refusal 
to sell o* books appeared in the leading column* IV] r. 
Jbattey then ^veote to ^lesire -bis adveitbements might 
he diacontim^Mk and stated his intention to publish the 
above correspondence. Three or four notes, by no 
means peitiuenLto the question at issue, followed upon 
this, and the result was hJr. Lattey ’s withdrawal ol the 
refusal to sell us (looks unconditionally. He had become 
»atfcfied that we had nothing todowuh the re-prints, a#d 
that the tom was therefoie gratuitous. Ed.— En^itshman, 
Sepiembtr 25. 

The public will be haffpy to hear that hos- 
tilities between the Calcutta book-sellers and* 
the Englishman have ceased. The skirmish of % 
Sa^^rday last was followed by a flag of truce 
fro mone party and ncgociations with the other. 


new books to you, if I know that you will r r — - « B . 4 Al 4 .. 

‘’them ever to Rushtdn, is ohly XQ try, HH Vhe result of wfcich has been that thejmrts iA 


**» T catra to save myself from "loss. This; 
“ #|y caption that I tnake to 


Government House Place and Couifccfl Horfse * 
Street are again open to the editor of u, °^ 



THfc COVVfttGIfT 4 j dW'rt^i* 


Englishman. We condole with the powers in 1 
Hare Street, who had formed an llUvnce 
offensive and defensive with tho book trade, 
in thedisappointment their narrow policy wlU 
experience by this early cessation of the war. 
To them, little p%rfti»rig by experience, a series 
of combats in ben %K of a “ clique” ^ould 
have been quite a festival, even though defeat 
and digrace must, as usual, have followed 
upon their partnership. ^ * 

Wo now dTof all further allusion to the 
matter, being perfectly satisfied that a blow 
lias been levelled nt the dear-book system, the 
effects of which will sooner or later bo of in- 
estimable service to the British community fei 
India. — Englishman , September 25. 

The Englishman , lias\t appears, concluded 
for himself (leaving his ally Mr. ltiishton to 
his fate) an armistice, or, for any thing that 
we know, a perpetual treaty of peace with 
the book- sellers of Calcutta. The English-^ 
man , in announcing this fact, says something 
about our advocacy of cliques and sorbrth. 
Under the circumstances, we think it as 
well to recapitulate the -various turns and 
twists which this small “ battle of the Books” 
has taken, so that the public, — at the sa no 
time that it shall congratulate our cotempora- 
ry on what he calls the fatally siAce^sful 
blow, leveled by him at the dear-hook 
system, ♦lie effects of which will sooner or later 
he of inestimable service to the British commu- 
nity in India! shall bear iri mind the exact 
state of facts, in order to the due apprecia- 
tion of the value of the inestimable benefit 
conferred. 

Fylte the first . — The Englishman , in a 
toweling passion with the bopk-sell rs for not 
having on sale a ‘ »ngl(^muinbcr of “ Ha* 
con’s Impressions/' a calling out lustily 
against the shameful! neglect of the book- 
sellers at home to sirady the wants of the 



thec^# and io ucdtilftizci and greatly 
the logout of their 4*nuHatieo#s and 
od attack. The Eftfliskman gt 
distressed, • however, gM enough 10 
up armistice for himself, leaves Ruablwfc 
to his fate. 

Such is, we believe, the present state 
fairs. The Englishman having 
any future piratical intentions, is allow?# t# 
oonchasc new works. In his own words WQjt. 
ban is tgken off. •* , *’?$* 

As to ourselves, we have only to say, that'.' 
wo do not understand how any particalafe 
trade can be called a clique , the meant rig of 
whieh* we take to be, a set df persons oojlect* 
in g and combining together, for the purpostP* 
of advancing their own individual interests, 
at the expcnce, and to the detriment of the 
interest of the rest of tho community. Wo* 
look upon the book seller's trade, in the same 
light as that in which we view any other 
trade ; and if it suits the Englishman to 
them a clique, we presume he extends the ,ap« ,! 
pc II alien t<# every other trade ; and inasmuch^ 
as we journalists, are perpetually showil y ' 
how Hie Government mismanages most things^ 
for its own particular advantage, and against 
the interests of the public at large, We pro-, 
sume our cotemporary % will call Lord Auck- 
land, the Council, and tho Secretaries IO„ 
Goverhment a clique. As to our defence, of 
what he calls the book-seller's clique , we hav^ 
»»»!»*• /*ly to observe, that we thought li is attack 
upon them most witpton, and wholly un-« 
deserved', and that the Englishman availed, 
himself of his paper as an instrumfcBtfof 
attack against those who first ofaTliiaduo 
such weapon, and who secondly, evcti were 
it placed in their hands hath not the same 


s monopolists ! 
ant stepping 




lie is 
sic 1 1, 


reading public iu India? 
time the Calcutta bo<fk-scll 
Fgtte the second. — The Hi 
in and informing the Englishman 
under a delusion. That Tliack 
and Latlly have lots of “ Bacon's ImpTWsions 
on sale, but that they, the book-selmi:*,* will 
not sell to himself pi Mr. Rushton^rai/Ae 
they $re a brace of .pirates? black sheep, 
&c. who unjustly inteifeia with* Jho' rights |' 
of themselves and their coiieflpJndeni.s — 
the Hurkuru , at the same time, calling the 
Englishman any thing but a gofftletnan, for 
attempting to cast a stigma upon and create 
an unfavorable impression agaust fair and 
holiest tradesmen. 


fcug at llio some* a fellow with a diawit sw'* - to attack ano-* 


Fgtte the third. — Book- sellers, Englishman 
.and Kashton haid at it ; a regular case of 
Mill in British India a The Englishman and 
tail, having decidedly the woast of it, atod 
ihc full, true and purticiflar account of the 
* scrimmage" about to be presented to 

* ' ’ ' " Atllb 


'public, when in steps as bottle-holder „ , 

Englishman , the puissant Mr, Viliam Smith jl her sold by iltt^wione* HTi - oft 
• wHo getOujj in the rear of the bfroMtellers, j geip obi - 


of it, 
d Just 


as 

as 


knowledge or practice in the qse 
had their assailatfr; and we should w 
soon think of sitting b* ?, and letting matters 
u«*der such a disparity of circumstances take 
Uioir course, as we should think of aJIo^ving 


liter unarmed, we, having at tho moment 
a sword in our own hand, and both the will 
and ability to use it in defence of the op- 
pressed ; and with this pleasant p,a Able by 
way of iliosWgitat), we olo*e our observation* 
on thi« littleTBaUlo about the hooks.— llvuh., 
September 20 * - , 

, t TO TftE EDITOtt OF THE ENGLISHMAN* 

Sir,— lg>erceive a statement in the English* 
man of to*day, showing that the book-sellers 
have gained rather tbauicyt by the sale of Mr. 
Hush ton's re- prints. 1 suppose, a* a matter 
of course, that tho statmitenthasbceii put. 
forth by Mr. Rushton. yftmark -ValiMJ 

make on it will be in yoo^ipvln iwrwf to anof 
ther writer on ihe re- print question, # he has 
entirely* blinked tho He ah^uid^ot 

have calculated the hook-seller!* 
on The number of Met sold both by . 
him,' as he,' I thittfcvbas d one 4/fMtt 


a 


contrive* fo trip up the heel* bf some of 







THE COPYRIGHT QUESTINO. 



thaOllOcopicsof J*rt Brag , if so ranch ; 
tUo coa\ra^sioo derivable will he V'jout 
each bookseller,. which is 1 
^ ilie price of two copies oflfTfc 
ition, and uot 1200 rupees forthe 
them Mr. Rush tou should also 
tried how many copies of Jack Drug 
■through the book-sellers either in 
by each-r-thns Thacker and 
J »y 2Q. their commission 36 rupees ; Layey 
Joi ditto ditto; Ostell and Co. ditto ditto; 
fepublic won Id then have seen atortce liow 
itfiwmUer stood with, respect to the pockets 
M&ih* Ibpok-frellers. Mr. Rushton will also 
to ask c w hy he does not allow any 
had debts either in the sale or Jack 
the Pickwick papers ? Hoes he sup- 
^i&efbose books inculcate morality so forci- 
ipjptod with such effect, as to induce such of 
!lil ; ^fitd#rs of th:em as have hitherto practised 
inconsistent with virtue and strict 
" e* now to change it? Mr. Rushton 
V calculate* the hook-sellers' commis- 

iitfnCmeftoh work re-printed by litym and sold 
;tltem; even then he is muck , very 
of his mark. However that may be, 
by kjsreferrmg to Jack Brag alone, as being 
loft ob the book-sellers* shelves, 1 conclude he 
dbesitot ailude to any Jjat it. 

- JbiSt the publto have a correct statement, or 
f thObae pubiisUed be correct, let it bo more 

Yours truly, 

.. HUMP. I 

;f > ntypt* 26, 1837. 

< 

WW0F The Publisher adds a note.— He appears in his 
aaftie, and data not intend to open his boosts at the 
pf ,,*]& ftQOOymous writer. — Englishman, Sept. 27. 
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bibrie informed Uiifcwsomeof the book-sol- 
are. about to petition not only for n Ia\* 
ijyfor the prohibition of all 
Hsb American re-ptants to which the Indian 
community have long been indebted for so 
much choap amusement. The petition will 
haye^ffofetod effect at any rat$ f it will open 
the cyes of the governing poygll to the real 
plo£$yea of the 1 petitioners. ItTCll be seeu at 
tmoe^ikt it is not compassion fonthe poor aq 
Uiors that sets these geutlemen to work, but 
tjto true tradesman like jealousy of competi- 
tion fifowmut&u prohibition could be en- 
aeted conformably to our treaty of commerce 
L lUi the United State’* has not perhaps enter. 
into the consideration of the book-seUers- 
mnstbe aware that tbe.greater part pf 
lean re-prints are not piracies, but 
of application in America, is 
ftf the author or publisher in 
petition pf the American 
4i| jpreat that they can only, 
advanta$f priority, by such an 
It would therefore bp necesea* 
to kite . A df ,the book 

-tp prohibit 





make a distinction between lawful edition* 
and piritical re-prints; ahd in order to enable 
the. custom house to class them, it would re* 
quire an officer specially appointed to exa- 
mine the invoices and detect the spuriousedi- 
tions. It would be rather d'/Heult to deter- 
mine cyhieh books were published by permis- 
sion and which, without. The burthen of 
^proof could hardly' be thrown on the importer 
withaug justice, as he might bo merely thu 
purchaser in open market, knowing nothing X 
the fradc and buying books ns he would any 
other investment. The prohibiting book-sel- 
lers, therefore, who are the only parties havir 
no interest in keeping out the cheap c> .u>- 
dity, would have to furnish themselves with 
a certificate from the London propiietors 
that no permission taf re-puhlish had bebn 
grafted; which migm be received here as 
proof of the fact, otherwise we do not see how 
a line is to he drawn between lawful and pira- 
tical importations. 

Th£ editions of books which either have no 
copy^ght, or of which the light to re-print 
lias been purchased, could not, we should 
think, be prohibited so lopg as our treaty of 
commerce exists. Now do we think, that 
Govcrnmet would bo disposed to burthen 
this kind of cheap literature, which is alone 
suited to Hi e purses of an Indian community, 
for the sake of the Calcutta book-sellers, or 
their London firms. The rights (V-qiitliors or 
proprietors cannot be urged where they Imvo 
already granted permission to ro-publisli fora 
consideration, and if it is not worth their w hile 
to publish cheap editians in London, it cannot 
be supposed, that they consider tb^ Amcricuu 
book-sellers* rivalahip of much consequence. 

However, as tlie question of copyright ap- 
pears likely to beV;me tui international one, 
audjliat France, and America will 

probably unite in accoijfing mutual protection 
to eacbjother’s authoi^fit is probable that a 
considerable be obtained by English 

authors for a prjjf ilege^whicli c?n be secured 
to the American book-seller, who at present 
has only the sftlvautage of priority in return for 
his In that case we may expect tho 

Amcftoiro editions to be more elegant and 
cor reckon d at the same time more expensive 
than tlncy have hitherto ( !>ecn ; but as few will 
grudge a trifling addition to the pricetgjf the 
work in return for, these advantages, the sale 
will probably be more extensive than ever, 
and may seriously interfere with the dear book 
trade. We qgo consequently not surprised at 
the alarm which these gentlemen have taken, f 
but we should indeed be surprised if they 
succeeded in making any impression upon tno 
government and inducing it to stop tho pro- j 
gross of knowledge in this country for tho 
$ro#U of three of four tradesmen. 

The question of justice to authors is entire- 
ly different. ?f that can be combined with 1 
the profits df tlie tradesmen, we have no doubts 
be included in their petition ; but if . 
they expect that a copy-right act will put a; 
onJstop to competition, they will be tpiserabjy ■ 

Observer , Svpt, 30 , 








